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PREFACE 


ONLY two commen.aries on the whuie of Plato’ Laws have 
hitherto been published, cuat of Fr. Ast, Leipzig, Weid- 
mann. 1814; ana that of G Stallbaum, Leipzig, Hennings, 
1859 and 1860. Many critical editious of the text, how- 
ever, have appeared, of which | will only mention those 
which I have used in writing my notes. These are the 
editions of Rutyer Ressen, Louvain, 15°]: H. Stephanns, 
1878; I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817; C. EB. Ch. Schneider, Paris, 
Didot, 1877; C Fr. Hermann, Leipzig, Teubner, 1852 ; 
F, W. Wagner, Leipzig, Engelmann, 1854, 1855; J. G. 
Baiter, J. UC. Orelli, A. W. Winckelmann, Ziirich, 1839 ; 
M. Sechanz, Leipzig, ‘lauchnitz, 1879 (the urst six books 
only); J. Burnet, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906. To all 
these my debt has been great, but [ have derived more help 
from Professor Burnet’s edition, with its critical notes anid 
its revised and repunctuated text, than from any of the texts 
or commentaries, while he and the Clarendon Press have 
laid me under a further great obligation by allowing me to 
use the Oxford edition as the basis of my own vevision. 

Students of the Laws have derived valuable assistance 
from the many translations whieh have been made, whether 
into Latin, or into a modern language. Of such I have 
constantly consulted those of Marsilio Ficino, Venice, 1491 
(twenty-two years before the appearance of the first printed 
Gireek text); C. KH. Ch. Schneider, FL. W. Wagner, and 
B. Jowett, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1875. 

Every page of my notes reveals indebtedness to scholars 
who have dealt with the text or interpretation of separate 
passages. The two works of C. Ritter (Plates Gesetze, (1) 
Darstellung des Inhalts, aud (2) Kommentar sum griechischen 
Texte, Leipzig, Teubner, 1896) deserve special mention. 
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They approach, from the large number of passages treated, 
to aregular commentary. Plafon by Dr. von Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf did not come into my hands till this book was 
in type. Vol. II. contains about fifty emendations in 
the text of the Laws. <A few of these may be generally 
accepted, and all merit careful consideration. 

To Professor Burnet, and to my own teacher, Professor 
Henry Jackson, O.M., 1 am indebted for much readily given 
help on passages of special difficulty. The late Professor 
J. B. Mayor of King’s College, London, was good enough 
to read through and comment on my notes on the first half 
of Book V. 

Two more names I mention with a grateful recognition of 
invaluable assistance, that of the late Mr. F. H. Dale, C.B., 
and that of Mrs. James Adam. The former, without whose 
constant encouragement my work could hardly have been 
done, read through and discussed with me my notes on nearly 
the whole of the first ten books. Mrs. Adam has laid me 
under a great obligation by reading through all the proof- 
sheets. She has set me right many times, but she is not 
responsible for all that remains after her criticisms have been 
adopted. Notes in brackets with the initials F.H.D., 
A.M.A., J.B.M. record the chief instances where these 
scholars have differed from without convincing me. 

In. the text square brackets denote the rejection of 
enclosed words or letters; angular brackets that the 
enclosed words or letters have been added conjecturally to 
the MS. text. Clarendon type has been used to denote all 
other alterations which have been made in modern times—at 
any time, that is, since the invention of printing. 

References to any other part of Plato are to the pages 
and divisions of Stephanus’s edition, and where the number of 
the line is added, it is that of Burnet’s text. 


E. B. E. 


HicH Wray, April 1921, 
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624a4 line 6. for Platos read Platons 
63045 line 4. for rvorérns read miororns 
630 c 8 line 3. for &s read ws 
634. 5 line 10. for by a magistrate or by an old man read 
by an old man to a magistrate or 
635 e 4 line 4. for Aéyw wev read Aéywpuev 
637d 4 line 11. for weOevew read pede 
638 b 2 line 6. fur 456 read 856 
63947 line 8. fur pres. read pres. ind. 
6391 line 8. for dop. read éwp. 
643 ¢ 5 line 4. for raéla read radia 
643¢7 line 1. for macdiwy read madiav 
643 ¢7 line 2. for radelwv read radecav 
64745 line 3. for wadlac read mwatdiai 
647 e 2 line 3. for olos read olov 
p. 279 line 5. for y read 7 
660 d 8 line 2. for applied read supplied } 
665 c 2-7 line 9. for aixunraiot read alxuaraior 
666 19 line 4. add—MSS., rhv, Ald. Av, Schmidt rip hy. 
666 ¢ 2 line 6. for Bova read Bova 
667 a1 line 7. for dtoxot read dtocxot 
667 b 5-c 3 line 22. for éyxararerunuévor read éyxarareTunpuévou 
667 © 3 line 1. for éwaxodov0h read éraxodovd7 
668 a 1 line 8. for etris read ef ris 
669 e 6 line 12. for 648 e read 648 ¢ 
67146 line 7. for afer read after 
68066 line 5. for If... proleptically. read But cp. below 
683 a 6 and 7. 
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683 b 1 line 8. for re read rt 

683 e 5 line 38. for Fxicra read ikiora 

684 b 5 line 5. dele of 

687 e 2 line 5. for befel read befell 

688 b 6 line 5. for mpeoBeurixh read mpecButikh 

688 d 2 line 3. for dtaxwrevoa read Staxwrvoe 

688 d 2 line 7. fur 80ev dh real d0evd7 

689 2 5 line 11. for rpocxpnudvy read mpocxpwpévyy 
691al1 line 2. fore7 read c7 

693 b2 line 1. for vivdy read vuvdh 

695 b 2 line 1. for absolue read absolute 

698 b5 line 10. for practical read poctical 

699d & line 1. for ri read rt 

708 a 8 line 7. for uddtor* read wddor’ 

709 c1 line 16. for uy read F pH 

710/a1 line 7. for use read use it 

712e7 line 4. for ducxyupigduevov read ducyupefdpuevos 
71728 line 9. insert ) after ‘‘ predicate” 

719d 6 line 2, for ‘‘ timeless” (aor.) read (‘‘ timeless ”’ aor.) 
730c3 line 4. for eldoin read eldeln 

730d 7 line 3, for dvayopevécOw read dvayopevéc dw 
7316 line 7. for proud read fond 

73246 line 2. for dvdoa read dvdpa 

739 c1 line 9. for suggsetion read suggestion 
739d 5 line 7. dele — 

739 45 line 18 insert ) after considered 

745 a6 line 6. for aloxpoxepdela read aloxpoxépdeca. 
75246 line 4. for sterotyped read stereotyped 
754d 8 line 5. for £20 read £16 

756 c6 line 4. for e 16 read 1. 16 

756 e4f. line 15. for e 19f. read 1. 19f. 

758 a8 line 3. for a6 read d 6 

760 e7 line 15. for inaedifieare read inaedificare 
763 ¢3 line 13. for doruvipwy read doruvéuwy 

766 b3 line 5 for it read rav 

773 e4 line 4. for ‘‘ stands per read stands ‘‘ per 
7743 ff. line 24. for pecunia read penuria 

775 b 8 line 3. for gen. read acc. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE treasury of pregnant truths which Plato in extreme old 
age left, under the title of Zaws, as his last legacy to 
humanity falls into two distinct parts. | 

When the three pedestrians of the dialogue had reached 
the place of noonday rest on their midsummer day’s walk 
from Cnossos to the Cave of Zeus, the Athenian calls upon 
the others to observe that, while they had been talking 
about laws half the day, they had not yet made, for their 
new colony, a single law., If, on this hint, the reader of 
Plato’s treatise will turn to see what proportion it contains 
of actual legislation, and what of “talk about laws,” he will 
find that the “talk” bears to the “laws” the relation of two 
to one. Of the 321 of Stephanus’s pages occupied by the 
Laws not more than 107 contain definite statutes with their 
penalties.} 

To describe this supplement to the actual legislation 
Plato uses the term zpoo{uov, pleased, as usual, to find a 
linguistic analogy in established usage. Besides meaning 
custom, convention or law, vouos was used for a musical 
“piece” or “theme.” Every substantial piece had its 
prelude: what better name then could be found for the 
prefaces to the whole treatise on vémor or to particular laws 
than voperv mpooiuia 4 

Of one of these two kinds all the supplementary matter 
consists. Either it is an elucidatory introduction to the 


1 In this latter total are reckoned the necessary directions in Bk. VII. 
for the nurture of the very young and the education of the adolescent, 
though the author, while declaring, at 790 b 2, that they are the founda- 
tion of all legislation, expressly disclaims for them the name of laws. 
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subject as a whole, or it is such an introduction to one 
important law or to a section of the code. 

The former, or general, introduction, which is resumed at 
times in later books, comprises what is at first sight a 
perplexing variety of subjects. The perplexity becomes less 
when we find a key to it in the perception that, with Plato, 
Politics is a branch of the life-long! process of Education. 

The subject under consideration is Man in Society— 
&vOpwirot roAurevdpevor.2 About Man it is clear ® “that every 
living creature has a smaller, and inferior, vots when it is 
born than it has when it is full-grown. About Society 
likewise* we conclude that, in its early stages, many 
possibilities for both good and evil are still unrealized. 
The education of the former is to be in the hands of nurses 
and schoolmasters, under the direction of the most distingwished 
of all state officidls:° that of the latter mainly in those of the 
lawgiver alone. 

The possibilities of development (1) of Human Nature, 
and (2) of Society, and the agencies by which satisfactory 
developments may be produced, are therefore the main 
subjects of the lawgiver’s consideration. Roughly speaking, 
the latter part of Bk. I., Bk. II, the first part of Bk. V. and 
many individual preludes—including the majority of those 
in Bk. VII.—cover the ground of (1). The early part of 
of many of the mpootua, Bks. III. and IV. cover that 
of (2). 

Among the preludes to special classes of laws the long 
theological argument in Bk. X. occupjes an outstanding 
position. Though technically the prelude to laws against 
impiety, and dangerous superstitions, Cleinias at 887b8 
speaks of it as fit to-rank as “ tmrép drdvrwv rov véuwv KédAt- 
arév re Kal a&purtoy mpovisuov.” This claim indicates the 
supreme importance attached by the lawgiver to religion as 
a sanction and preservative of law. 

Another prelude which stands out from among the rest 
is the dissertation in the eighth book (825-841), on the 
unhealthy and the healthy indulgence of sexual appetite. 

1 807 d 4. a 3 
‘ 678 b1-8. 76548, ne 
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This is not a preface to a law, for no law is made. The 
community is not ripe for it. The author’s dissertation is 
merely a Adyos . . . vduos értyetpav yiyver Oar '—an argument 
which does its best to impose itself on men’s consciences. © 
He speaks “before a corrupt tribunal ” as the “ single-handed 
opponent of overwhelming desire, with reason for his only 
help and support.”? The only satisfactory law would be one 
forbidding all iidulgence of the kind except that between 
lawful husband and wife, with a view to child-production ?— 
the pair to be faithful to each other for life—as Plato 
beautifully expresses it,* éupervovres BeBulos rais apdrais 
THs ptrA‘as Gpodoyiats. The nearest approach to this which 
he contemplates as pussible at the time is the arousing of 
the sense of shame whenever this high standard should be 
publicly transgressed. 


The most influential of the agencies with which the 
educator and the lawgiver alike can work are pleasure and 
pain,® honour and dishonour.® We are told? that education 
consists in being brought to like and to dislike the right 
things, and so to secure that ydovai and Atwat, tial and 
atiysiut are no longer at variance with dperyn and 73 dixacor. 
At 697 b 2ff., 716d 4 ff, and in the first eight pages of Bk. V. 
stress is laid on the importance of right regard for various 
advantages and characteristics, and the hope of attaining to 
an honourable rank in the community is at many points held 
out as an inducement to patriotic and virtuous conduct.’ 

In this connexion two remarkable institutions claim 
special attention: (1) the Avovicov mperButav yxopds, “Old 
Men’s Dionysiac Chorus,” of Bk. I]. (665 a 8 ff.) ; and (2) the 
Nocturnal Council described in Bk. XII. (951 and 961 f-). 
Both institutions are to be powerful conservatives of that dper7 
which is the indispensable condition of the evdaipovia of 
either state or individual. The second of these two institu- 
tions is elaborately devised as the best possible cwrnpia 
mohitetas kat vopwv.2 The former is the receptacle of the 


1 885e 5. 2 835 6. 2 839a1, 840d, 841d. 
4 840d 8. 5 636d 5 ff. 6 6438 ff. and 653 45 ff. 
7 689 a. 8eg,697810. %960d1ff. 
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highest educational wisdom, and constitutes the standard of 
“Musical” taste for the community—and so acts as a 
gurnpia THs dpOns madcias,! a madelas pvdaky.2 Enjoyment, 
whether spontaneous and individual, or organized and 
gregarious, may have a good or a bad effect—it may increase 
or decrease the dper of both performers and audience. It 
is a task for the keenest artistic insight, combined with an 
enlightened and patriotic love of virtue, to guide and to 
regulate all kinds of artistic representation. The legislator’s 
duty in this matter is explained and enforced in the long 
dissertation in Bk. II. on the connexion between Art and 
Morality. The yopds Avwvicov does for Art what the 
Nocturnal Assembly of Bk. XII. is to do for Religion and 
Philosophy. 


In the endeavour to estimate our author’s drift we are not 
left altogether to ourselves. Plato gives us his own view of 
the significance of his treatise on Laws in two aspects; (1) 
as to its relation to his Mepublic; (2) as to the apprecia- 
tion he hoped to secure for it. 

(1) On p. 739 he distinctly explains that he renounces, as 
a practical ideal, the complete communism of the earlier 
political treatise. The main ideal is, however, to remain in 
theory, and among “second-best ” practicable regulations the 
legislator must choose those which come nearest to that 
ideal.3 

(2) At 811 ¢6ff. Plato naively declares that the Laws is 
the sort of book which it would do everybody good to study 
and further, that agreement or disagreement with its teaching 
is to be a test to which all Lilerature must submit. The same 


1653 al. * 654d 8, 

7 On one point—that of sexual relations—the author of the Laws 
seems to have abandoned his former advocacy of communism. In the 
passage above referred to in Bk. VIII. where Plato reaches the high- 
water-mark of monogamous morality, there is no indication of a 
theoretically superior state of things. Here, too, there is a « first-best,” 
and a “‘second-best,” but the first-best is the cordial recognition, in its 
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appreciation of all publications on the subject of Law is 
expressed at 858 e 5 ff., where Plato claims that such writings 
ought to be considered as literature, and ought to be written 
in a persuasive and kindly style. Again, at 957¢4 ff, “the 
study of Law is of all others the surest to inake the learner 
a better man.” 

More than this: Law itself must be an object of an 
almost instinctive reverence. While to be consistently and 
continuously law-abiding is to be one of the surest roads to 
rank and distinction,! a still higher civic excellence is that of 
the man who feels bound, whenever occasion offers, to take 
upon himself the duty of a modern policeman. “The man 
who interferes to prevent wrongdoing” is worthy of twice 
the honour of the merely law-abiding citizen.” . . . “ The 
man who helps the magistrate to punish offenders is the perfect 
citizen, the paragon of virtue.” Often, after ordaining the 
penalty for an offence, he points to the duty of the by- 
stander to help to bring an offender to justice —ordaining at 
least the penalty of social disyrace if this duty be not 
fulfilled. To a modern Englishman this demand seems 
significant of oppressive interference, by an almost personified 
state, with individual liberty. Nor is this the only regula- 
tion which he might resent on the same ground. Many 
restrictions are placed on the citizen’s freedom by the 
legislator of the Lews. For instance: (1) the family «Anpos 
must never be sold or divided,® nor (2) must other property 
be acquired by its owner than land, its stock and equipment, 
and its produce,* and even this kind of property was limited 
in amount by law. (3) Testators are much restricted in 
disposing of their property after death. (4) Parents are 
compelled to send their children to school.’ 

On the other hand the liberty of the individual citizen is, 
in important aspects, recognized by Plato as a state necessity 
as well. ‘Do not,” he says, ‘‘make your magistrates big 
and irresponsible: the statesman must cherish freedom, as 


1729 d 4 ff. 27300 2, 3741 b. 
474101, e7f., 846d. °744e. 6 gug b ff. 
704d. His comment on this regulation is ‘‘ Don't forget, parents, 
that your children belong to the state more than they do to you.” 
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well as wisdom and fellow-feeling.”! But this freedom cannot, 
as things are, be complete. A spontaneous, enlightened 
social instinct ought to bring every man voluntarily to 
undergo these and other necessary state restrictions.” He 
should realize that it is to his own advantage as much as— 
even more than—to that of the state, if the common good 
comes first in everybody’s thoughts, and his own private 
interest second: “7d péev yap Kowdv cvvde?, 7d Se idctov duacmre 
Tas moAeis.”? Such, however, is human nature that, though 
&@ man may see this, the allurement of pleasure and the 
dread of pain prove stronger than wisdom. Only a divinely 
inspired man, if such were to arise,* could act aright without 
the constraining bonds of man-made rd£is and vépos. These 
fetters are no disgrace to Wisdom, but only to the blind- 
ness of men. Wisdom’s supreme authority is sacred and 
universal. Positive, compulsory Law and Order have only a 
delegated power, and would be unnecessary if men were 
perfect.° 

Much thought and discussion, along with much experience 
of life, may enable men to grasp the idea of a service “ which 
is perfect freedom”——-may even open their minds to the 
vision of a Divine Law—of a wisdom whose sphere altogether 
transcends their own capabilities of insight. Three or four 
passages in the Laws—which at first sight seem merely 
pessimistic——are probably meant as helps to a humble 
attitude towards the supreme Novs. Three times® he calls 
men “God’s puppets.” He even says that their so being is 
the best thing about them.” Great natural and historical 
catastrophes, he says, impress on him the ldéttleness of all that 
human forethought and endeavour can achieve.’ Again, 
“‘aiter all, men’s affairs are not: much worth being in earnest 
about, but we cannot help being in earnest all the same— 
more’s the pity!” To such views, he tells us, he is brought 
when he contemplates the stupendous nature of the divine 
excellence. “Bear with me, Megillus! My words of 
depreciation were due to a sudden rovelation of our insignifi- 


1 693 b 2, 2 875. 5 875 a6. 
487503 ff. 5 87506 ff. 6 644d 7{f., 803c4ff., 804 b3. 
7 80365. § 709 a. 9 804 b. ; 
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cance in the face of God. Perhaps there is some good in 
mankind, perhaps he deserves our care, after all.” } 

Such lofty themes as these stand side by side, in the 
treatise, with humble pictures of every-day life. As 
O. Apelt says, in an admirable short aperiu prefixed to a 
critical study of some passages in the Laws (Jena Progr. 
1906), “Based, as the work largely is, on the various 
experiences of daily life, and so bringing, as it does, the 
‘divine’ Plato down to our human level, the very informality 
of its construction and style heightens this sense of familiarity. 
Its natural abandon touches us more nearly than the perfec- 
tion of art. The ene thing on which the author’s heart is 
set is safely to house a rich harvest,? and he does not trouble 
himself much to sift and arrange his matter by art ard rule. 
Not that he gives his thoughts a dull and trivial form—he 
would not be Plato if he did that—but the tone is often 
louder, and the expression more far-fetched, or more poetical 
than usual. The balance and finish cf the Republic’s style 
are wanting. The sentence construction is particularly loose. 
The talk pours forth as it does in actual conversation ; the 
rush of thought gives it at each turn a fresh form; but the 
thought gets expressed all the same.” 

We are richly the gainers by this pouring out of the aged 
philosopher’s stores of meditation on daily life. Many an 
unforgettable piece of practical wisdom we may glean from 
the pages of the Laws. For example: “There is a most 
deadly evil at home in most men’s hearts. Nobody takes 
himself to task for it: nobody tries to get rid of it—it is 

1 More truly pessimistic is the mysterious and isolated speculation 
contained in 896d 5-897d 1. Here he feels constrained, by his doctrine 
of yuxH, to recognize, at, all events in the lowly sphere of human mind 
and character, and in man’s immediate physical surrvundings, a rival to 
the supreme Nois. No motive is assigned to this so-called yux}. The 
language in which its activity is described is altogether of a negative 
character. It is 4 mere personification of unwisdom and misrule. It is 
as if Plato said ‘‘it must be there, but I do not understand it, and can 
say nothing more about it.” The whole xéouos is manifestly under the 
sway of the dplorn ux} and all that proceeds wards re xal drdxrws 
does but serve to make its brilliancy more visible. 

2 At 75228 we get a hint of Plato's sense that the time left him is 


short, and his powers limited: ‘‘éera rair’,” he says, ‘‘ ay eds €04Ay al 
yipws éruparGyuev 7b ye Torovror.” 
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self-love, and the belief that it is right to be one’s own best 
friend: whereas in fact all kinds of mischief flow from this 
source. Here, as elsewhere, the lover is blind, and cannot 
distinguish right from wrong or good from bad: more 
respect, he thinks, is due to himself, than to the truth.”* 

“A good way to get on good terms with friends and 
comrades is to think their services to you greater than they 
do themselves, and to hold your services to them of less 
importance than your friends think them.” ? 

“There is novhing deadly about complete ignorance of 
a subject: it is much worse when much has been learnt in a 
bad way.” 3 

‘“‘A slave should be safer from wrong than a free man: 
it. is a sham goodness which only avoids wrongdoing when it 
is difficult.” ¢ 

“Tt is a disgrace for a mistress to be called in the 
morning by her maids: she ought to call them.” ° 

“No man is fit to rule who has not first been underrule him- 
self ; moreover, to have served well is a better title to distinc- 
tion than to have been a goodruler. For among a man’s rulers 
are the Gods, as well as his elders and betters among men.” ® 

“Tlawiy 5¢ aida xpr roAXAnv, od ypvodv Katadureiv.” The 
best way to give this to children—and to yourself at the 
game time——is, not to admonish them so much as we do, but 
to let them see that we never fail to do what such admoni- 
tion would direct.” ® 

‘‘ What you do not see, in your little corner of the mighty 
universe, is, that things do not happen in it for your sake: 
you, like all that takes place there, are what you are in 
order that its perfection may be complete.” ® 

To conclude this rough sketch of the contents. of Plato’s 
Laws, we may ask what is the abiding impression left by its 
perusal. Is it not this? Not only has he given us a code of 
political and social law which has been the foundation of 
much subsequent legislation, but he leaves us with increased 
reverence for the rule of right and goodness, and a quickened 
faith in its ultimate victory over folly, superstition, and vice. 


1 731d 6. 2729 c8 if. 381943. 
47770 2. 5 808 a3. 6 76201 ff. 
7729b1. 8729 ¢ 2. 9 903 b 4, 
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62441. Spartan and Cretan institutions, which claim to have 
been ‘the work of divinely inspired legislators, are based on the 
assumption that’ the state is a fighting machine. If it cannot 
fight, it loses its independence, and the power of enjoving its 
property. 

6265. But there are other fights besides (1) those with foreign 
states. (2) A country may be at variance with itself. (3) A 
man’s “better self” has to contend with his baser inclinations 
(and for a right termination of the third kind of fighs. the noblest 
qualities of all are required). 

626 5. In tights (2) and (3) the victory of the better elements 
ig spoken of as a victory of the whole being. 

627¢2. In civil strife the important thing is to reconcile the 
combatants, not io exterminate, or reduce to impotence, the van- 
quished side. 

628c4. This opens up a wider view for the vopodérys. Of 
course he awms, in his legislateon, at producing the greatest excellence, 
and therefore he must not organize his state solely with a view io 
external war, for this develops only an inferior kind of excellence. 
Instead of thinking of war when there is peace, he ought rather 
to be thinking of peace when he is conducting war. 

629 a4. Success in civil strife demands higher qualities tian 
success in foreign warfare, inasmuch as, to succe.d in the former, 
a man must win the trust of his fellow citizens. This cannot be 
done without more virtues than that of bodily, courage. He must 
have all the virtues. 

630b8. Therefore, in framing laws, big or small, the vopoderys 
must have in view the production of excellence of all kinds, and, 
in estimating different kinds of excellence, he nust put the mind 
before the body, and, of the virtues of the mind, he must esteem 
those most highly which have least to do with the body, and most 
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with the mind. Herein we have the key to the proper classifica- 
tion of laws, 

63248. As all life is + fight, and as, in all fights, the excellence 
of the fighter depends prominently on his KapTepyo ts (power of 
resistance), it may be expected that in other virtues there will be 
an element like that which is prominent in bodily courage. A 
legislation which tries only to encourage the power of resistance 
to bodily pain and danger, is a lame, left-handed kind of legislation. 
There are all the temptations of pleasure to be resisted, and these 
are ignored by such legislation. 

635¢4. In other words, if the Spartan and Cretan institutions 
are to stand examination, they must be able to show that they 
develop temperance, which comes uext above courage, in order of 
precedence, of the virtues of the character. 

An exclusively military life stimulates excessive pugnacity, and 
a too exclusive devotion to bodily development has, incidentally, 
brought unnatural vice in its train. The two questions (1) 
“what pleasures ought not to be sought?” and (2) “what pains 
ought not to be avwided ?” go to the foundations of the philosophy 
of Law. 

636e4. It is urged that, if the discipline of the military state 
is rigid, it makes for virtue by putting down excess—such excess, for 
instance, as any degree of intoxication—-with a strong hand. 

63767. This contention opens up the consideration of the 
proper way of ensuring virtue. Qught the ultimate controlling 
power to be external or internal? Even where a foreigner would 
think there was the extremity of licence, there may be safeguards 
to morality in the caprépnors—the power of saying no—possessed 
by the individual. 

63743. Take the question of wine-drinking ;! Is it absolutely 
wrong that any man should, on any occasion, take enough wine to 
intoxicate him—as we say, “‘tu get into his head”?2 Are we not 

1 Here follows au apparent digression, for the length of which the author 
apologizes beforehand. The ensuing discussion of “é@n (1) throws fresh and 
original light on the nature and process of education, the moral effects of 
pleasure and pain, and the testing and formation of character ; and (2) intro- 
duces us to a kind of mechanism by which, in dealing with sovo:xy, the 
vouobérys can guide this process in the right direction. This second division 
forms the main subject of Bk. II. Incidentally, the demonstration of the 
similarity of the suggested process of education in temperance to the process 


of education in courage, emphasizes the closeness of connexion between the 
two virtues. 


2 In the Republic, p. 403, we are told that the gU\axes are never to get 
into this state. : ' 
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in danger of associating néOy in our minds with attendant evils 
which may conceivably be dissociated from it? It may perhaps 
be admitted that, in human experience, these evils always have, =o 
far, accompanied p07. 

640 a4. Every assembly of men who meet with a common 
purpose must have a leader. The leader of an :rimy must be brave: 
the leader of a drinking-party must be sober. 

641 a3. “But even if it ve well conducted, what good will it 
du? Can it, produce arything to stand side by side with the 
victory which an army aims at winning?” The answer is, not 
only do the victories it ensures leave nc unhappy memuries, such 
as are left by the victories of armies, but.-—astonishing as it may seen: 
~—it is a valuable meaas of education. 

64342. Edu-ation in general is the training of the young for 
the activities of life, but, as used by the wise lawgiver, the word 
means the formation of a virtuous character. In this sense vaideta 
is tpWrov TOV KaAAicrwv in good men’s eyca 

64466. A wise calculation (Aoywyds), on the part of the 
state, of the advantage, or disadvantage, to be secured by any course 
of action—i.e. a balancing of prospectiv:: pleasure and pain—-results 
in, or rather embodies itself in, law. This law must be such as 
will come to the aid of a man’s better self, when pulled this way 
and that by the attractions of pleasure, and the fear of vain. 
Thus law becomes a sort of conscience to the state, which dictates 
external and internal policy, and throws light on the nature of 
éritndevpara—such as drinking-bonts—and on the aims to be 
pursued by the process of education. 

64541. Much wine heightens the sense of pleasure and pain, 
heightens anger and desire, while it confuses and deadens the 
intellect and the judgement. Yon ask: “‘ Who would willingly put 
himself into a state in which his moral character is, for the time, 
made worse?” In return I ask: ‘‘ Does not every one, when he 
incurs great bodily fatigue, or takes a strong drug, knowingly rut 
his body, for a time, into @ worse siate ?” 

64648. You ask again: “What good can peOy do, which will 
stand comparison with the muscular efficiency produced by hard 
bodily exercise, and the cure wrought by the drug?” Well: 
there are two kinds of fear. One, the fear of paim; the other, 
the fear of disgrace. This last we call shame; and while we fight 
the former, we encourage the latter. At Sparta you fight the 
former kind by making the young undergo dangers and hardships ; 
ie. they are artificially put in positions similar to those which, in 
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real life, will call for the exercise of the virtue of courage. These 
artificially contrived exercises not only train; they enable the 
educators to form an opinion of the strength and worth of individ- 
ual characters. A similar power of endurance is demanded when 
temptations to pleasure have to be faced. What better occasion 
can be imagined for practising the young in the right sort of fear 
or for discerning which of them are temperate, than a symposium 
presided over and watched by sober seniors? The young are 
there brought by wine into a state in which they are specially 
susceptible to temptations. They are thus at once trained to 
endurance, and their characters can then best be judged by their 
educators. 

If a ddppaxov existed which would temporarily stimulate fear 
in the same way tlat wine stimulates the tendency to tps and 
self-indulgence of all kinds, it would be a valuable agent, and 
would save much trouble in the training in dvdpefa. Why then 
should we discard the use of pleasant wine as a training in 
cwppocivy | 
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652. The right use of wine may do more than test character ; 
it may be a preservative of the effects of Education. What 
is real Education? Long before the judgement is mature, the 
halnts may be formed of king and disliking the right things, and 
it is just in the formation of such habits that real education consists. 
But the feelings of pleasure and pain thus fostered tend to lose 
their strength in the workaday world. The gods have arranged 
holidays to keep these feelings alive, and have sent us the Muses, 
Apollo and Dionysus, to teach us how to celebrate these festal days. 

What Apollo and the Muses do for us is to add, to the child’s 
innate delight in flinging itself about and making noises, the 
delight in the systematizing of these noises and motions—in other 
words, they inspire us with the sense of and love of puOuds and 
d.pjLovia. : 

For choice performances are not only for the festivals of adults ; 
they are also for the education of the young. 

This is the main way in which that training of the likes and 
dislikes by habit is secured. It is not only, remember, the skill of 
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the young xopevryjs that must be kept in view by the educator, 
it is his caste as well. There is a moral and an immoral yopeia, 
and the child must be habituated to like the moral sort. 

What is moral povotky) and yopeia? We can only say that 
povorxy (is a langange, and) interprets the mind; and if 
the mind and intention is good, the pove:«, will be good. 
E.g., anyone can tell from mien and tone whether a man is a 
coward or not; so it is that songe and dances may be made ta, 
reveal ali the virtues and vices. But povorky is a language which 
it needs a trained eye and ear to read. Everybody's judgement is 
not to be taken on the question what is the best pours? Here 
again we come tu the importance of zood habituation: not only 
will a taste for bad cuca). if indulged, make a man himself bad, 
but nothing but habituation to the good can ensure a genuine 
pronouncement on the side of what is right and good.! 

Poets, who compose the materials of yopeéa, must be under 
constraint and guidance. The wise Egyptians have for ever 
stereotyped their art, and allow no deviation from fixed forms. 
What has been done once can be done again. Let our legislators 
look to it then, and make arrangements fur (he proper supervision 
of poets aud musicians, 

657. To retum to the question of what is the right poverky,. 
Delight is the spring of motion in the young and active, and the 
more mature and aged, whose activity is flagging, feel a reflected 
delight in watching und superintending the performances of the 
young. The popular notion that the best poverk2) is that which 
gives most pleasure is right in @ sense. But it is these mature 
and aged people whose judgement must settle the question of what 
is pleasantest—i.c. best. A child may take more delight in a 
puppet-show than in a tragedy, so we must correct the bald state- 
ment that the best povork?) is that which gives most pleasure, by 
adding “to the best judges,” and these, as we maintain, are the old 
and experienced ; it may even happen that there is one man wno 
is the best judge of all, and, if so, he should decide. The matter 
ought never to be settled by the noisy crowd in the theatre, as it 
is in Italy and Sicily—and with ciisasirous results to the poets, 
who are made worse by their audience, instead of making their 
audience better, as they should. 

Again, then, we are brought to see that education draws the 


1 It would seem to follow from this that the jist educators must have 
been inspired by the gods, and the education and training of the young by 
habit was the means of passing this inspiration cn to other generations, 
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young in the direction that wise experience finds out to be the 
right one, and that the drawing consists in the right formation 
of the sentiments of pleasure and pain. To secure this end 
the lawgiver inust call in the aid of the poet—acting under the 
lawgiver’s direction. 

660 e. The main duty laid on the poet will be that of con- 
vincing the young that no physical or worldly advantage, even 
when coupled with the lowest of the virtues—bravery—are of 
any good to a man—are even bad for him—if he has not the 
higher virtues as well. I would make it a crime for a poet, or any- 
one else, to talk as if there were any real gain for a man apart 
from goodness, or any pleasure in doing wrong. 

663a. You tell the young stories full of impossibilities, and 
they believe them. Use this childish belief: even if I had not 
proved that virtue means happiness, you can see the necessity 
of making the child believe it. The chanting which fills the ear 
and moves the tongue of the child must enchant him to believe 
that heaven has ordained that real pleasure lies in goodness, 
and is inseparable from it. 

664 c. For this same chunting let three kinds of chorus be 
constituted : (1) the Muses’ chorus of children ; (2) Apollo’s chorus 
of the youthful; and (3) the mature, from thirty onwards to sixty, 
must serve the Music of the state in diverse ways. Some of these 
—the oldest, no doubt—must tell myths to the young, while the 
younger men perhaps will actually sing; but the main use of the 
mature will be to form a standard of taste, and regulate the Music 
of the whole state. And this chorus, as being the repository of 
real wisdom, is the most valuable to the state of all the three. 

664. Now, inasmuch as to the mature all kinds of activity 
are no longer promoted by the imperative instinct which will not 
let the young keep quiet,—and which we saw to he the soil out 
of which all the Muses’ art was developed,—the gift of Dionysus 
comes in to supply an artificial stimulus to activity and to supple- 
mess of mind and body. Hence the chorus of the mature is to be 
called the Chorus of Dionysus, 

666. The very “fire” which wine puts into the mature and 
elderly—and which is beneficent in the way described above—is 
superfluous, and may even be dangerous, if applied to the already 
“ fiery ” young. 

6666. The “old men’s chorus,” then, must mean something 
quite different to what it does in Sparta; nor must the education 
of the young be what it is there—ie. the manufacture of soldiers. 
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The chanting of this “chorus” must be, not the Music of the 
theatre aud the dancing-ground but, the enchanting of the young, 
to make them love virtue. 

667b5. What then is 7 xadAiorn @d47 Is it merely that 
which gives most pleasure? In all pleasant things—in all gifts 
of heaven—there is something else besides pleasure. About them 
all we ask, not only (1) are thev pleasant? but (2), does the intellect 
pronounce them to be correct ? and (3) does the moral judgement 
pronounce thein to be go.d ? 

In the realm of art, where we deal with representations or 
amitations, the plessure which these representations give prcclaims 
them the gift of heaven (ydpus). But it is the intellect, not the 
fecling of pleasure ur pain, which auswers the question: “Is 
it like?” Therefore, even if there is no question of the good or 
harm it does, pleasure can nu longer be the only criterion of « work 
of art. 

668 b. But, if it is to be more than a tcy, or harmless amuse- 
ment, the artistic representation must manage to represent some- 
thing morally beneficial. 

668 c. The true and competent judge, then, must have (1) a 
knowledge of the thing to be represented, (2) the power of 
comparing or measuring the eg, picture by or with the thing 
represented ; and (3) the judgement to pronounce on its moral 
character and effect. : 

669 b 5. Music neds greater skill in the critic than do the 
other arts. Music :vpresents states of mind and character; not 
only do these need more experience for their recognition, but 
the evil they can do is more intimate, and reaches further. And 
our poets and musicians are no Muses; anyone can see by their 
senseless vagaries that they are capable of doing much harm. 

670a6. So you sec there is good reason in saying that the 
chorus of the mature must know more about Music than the other 
two choirs. They musf have the trained faculties that the other 
choirs have, but they must add, secundly, the technical knowledge 
necessary for the poet and musician, and, thirdly, they must know 
what sort of Music does them good, and will make the young love 
virtue. 

671a4. Now let us consider wine as a help towards securing 
this object. Wine, we agreed, makes the mature, for the time, 
more plastic and susceptible to ‘external influences, but it also 
makes a man over-confident—even shameless, sometimes. There- 
fore an assembly of mature drinkers will need a ruler of the feast, 
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no less than does the symposium of the young. These rulers 
would naturally be men over sixty,—to see the rules kept, and to 
keep the peace. 

204. So far, then, from the “madness” caused by wine being 
an evil, inflicted by a malignant power, as some say, the “fire” it 
puts into the blood has the same effect on us, when we are grown 
up, as the exuberant spirits and activity of childhood have on 
children. In both cases this liveliness is the soil out of which 
Music grows. 

2e. You two Dorians would, I know, like nothing better than 
a full discussion ot the gymnastic training necessary for the bodily 
half of Music—i.e. dancing—which springs from the same soil as the 
other half; and you would discuss the subject admirably. But 
first let us finish off the topic of wine-drinking, by pointing out 
that the adoption of this mechanism by the state for educational 
purposes involves strict limitation by law of the production and use 
of wine. No city that adopts these regulations will need to have 
many vineyards, 
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676. What is the nature of political organization? Since 
the world began there must have been countless civilizations 
which have arisen and been wiped out, with all their arts and 
devices, by natural cataclysms, After each cataclysm only a few 
scattered, uncivilized men must have been left on the mountain 
tops, and these would have to begin their civilization and the 
formation of communities all over again. To learn the nature and 
ground-work of political organizations the best way will be to 
follow, in imagination, the steps by which such scattered remains 
of unsophisticated humanity would coalesce and grow into a 
political community. 

678¢. On overcoming the horror of the plains, caused by the 
recent catastrophe, these men would be driven, in the course 
of many generations, by social instinct to congregate; their wits 
would be sharpened by intercourse, and the arts would gradually 
revive—and among them the art of acquiring property, the 
art of lying, and the art of war. 

679¢ 6. In the course of this sketch we may be able to see 
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where and how duws come into being. The first form of con- 
munity would be like what Homer described that of the 
Cyclopes to be, Le. a family in which the father’s will was the 
only law. 

68047. This family would naturally grow, in after gencrations, 
into a clan, of which the representative of the fucher of the original 
family would be the chieftacn; it would have its own rough 
notions of what to do and what to «void, and its own character. 
One clan might be braver, or more orderly, than another. 

681ce1, The next siep is taken when separate dlans— each 
wedded to its own customs, and each with its own character— 
coalesce to form a community. There would then have to be 
sume compromise and common understanding as to what, of all 
the various custonis, it would be good for the united community to 
adopt. Ifere we have the begianing of the positive enactment of laws. 

681d7, Whenas the first community would settle probably 
ou the lower slopes of the hills, the third stage would be reaghed 
when—all memory of the dangers of the plain having vanished— 
men ventured, in cvurse of time, to build a city on an elevation in 
a plain. In this same age men would begin to travei-e the sea, 
and city would begin to war with city: This brings us to the 
time of the Trojan war, and the beginning of history. 

682d5, We next come to the foundation of the Dorian Cca- 
federacy of Sparta, Argos, and Messene ; we return, that is, to an 
examination of the same Dorian institutions with which Book I. 
began. 

6838. How was it that that confederacy, in spite of all the 
advantages which its founders had, and of the formidable aspect 
which it presented to foreign powers, was yet a failure ? 

686 ¢ 7. When we talk of the success or failure of a nation, 
we must not think exclusively of its ability to force its will on 
other nations, or of its lack of this power. The question is not, 
“is a state, or a man, strong?” but “is it (or he) wise enough 
to make a proper use ‘of its strength?” That is what tests its 
laws and its lawgivers. The worst wowisdom (folly) is that of 
the state, or man,’ when conscience points one way, and desire 
another. That state of folly means ruin io a community, and to 
an individual: and there is no mental disabilivy in a inan which 
is such a complete disqualification for any political offive as this 
want of harmony between the desires and the judgement. 

6894, There are seven titles to power over one’s fellows: 
there is 
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(1) The right of parents over children and descendants ; 

(2) The right of those who are royally born to govern those who 
are not ; 

(3) The right of the older to rule the younger ; 

(4) The right of masters to rule their slaves ; 

(5) The right of the stronger to rule the weaker ; 

(6) The right of the wise to rule the less wise ; 

(7) The right which is decided by the fall of the Jot. 

With all these claims in the field, conflicts between claimants are 
inevitable. * 

690 a5. It 1s an overweening sense of their own importance, 
and a desire to get too much out of their position, that 
generally brings ruin on kings) What saved Sparta, when Argos 
and Messene sank, was that the kingly power was halved by 
the fomunate birth of twins in the royal house, and was further 
restricted by the recognition, on the part of its legislators, of some 
of the other claims to power, besides that of birth—and the 
appointment of co-existing authorities. 

692d1. So great was the defection of Argos and Messene, 
whose monarchs were left with an unrestricted power, that, as far 
as the interests of Hellas went, they largely nullified the good 
which Sparta was able to do. 

69325, A wise lawgiver then will recognize many fountains of 
authority in a state, and will see that only in this way can he 
secure the three main civic requisites, ie. freedom, stutesmanship, 
and unity (or public spirit.) 

693d 2. If these three objects are to he secured, the government 
must be neither an extreme autocracy, nor an extreme democracy, 
but must be a judicious mixture of the two. 

443, Persta’s history shows us how all its misfortunes came 
with the withdrawal of all restrictions from the kingly power. 

698 a9. In the days of Athens’s glory a respect for law tempered 
the desire of every man to do as he liked; but this desire got 
the better of law in time-—showing itself first in the realm of 
Art, where the untrained and uneducated many asserted their right 
to judge as against the educated and judicious few. 

70242, “How,” asks the Athenian, “can we test the truth 
of all these principles at which, in our discussion, we have 
arrived ?” Cleinias answers that there is a practical way open to 
them, in which they can embody and perhaps test their political 
principles ; for he has himself been entrusted—with a few other 
citizens—with the task of framing laws for a new colony. 
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704. A city should not be a seaport, bit should be at least 
ten miics inland from a harbour, on soil wh'eh produces mary 
kinds of crups, but none ju such abundance as to leave a 
surplus for exportation. Foreign trade is demoralizing; so is 4 
navy: it takes the steadfastness out of a land-army te know they 
can get out of harm’s w:y by taking to their ship-; besides, sea- 
fighting gives ne scope tor merit, and no chance of winning honour. 
It was Marathon and Plaiaca which, respectively, begen and 
completed the discomtiture of the barbarians, and the salvation of 
Hellas, If it wus the navy which saved her, it would have been 
better for her to perish than so to Le saved. Wrong living is 
worse than death. 

7070. If the colonists of the new city ecme, like a swarm of 
lees, all from the same home, they will puii together the better 
for it, but then prejudice aginst any improvement mn constitution 
or legislation will be invincible. It will ve better to undertake 
the difficult task of welding a heterogeneous vopulace into one. 
No man who is net equal to 1 great and difficult task is fit to be 
a lawgiver or the founder of a city. 

709 a. For all his cleverness, however, the lawgiver may timid 
chance too strong for him. Still, that is no reason for prononneimg 
skill worthless. If skill is helpless against bad Juck, good luck is 
useless without skill. 

709d. Giver a heaven-sent lawgiver then, what must a city like 
our colony ask of luck? This: that absolute pcwer and influence 
over the whole body should be with oue virtuous, wide-minded 
man, who can rule himself as well as the state, and who will take 
the lawgiver into his confidence and follow his advice. For our 
purposes it will be best, I say, for the power to be in one man’s 
hands, always supposing, that he possesses the above-mentioned 
virtues and qualifications. The aMficulty of endowing a city 
with a perfect polity will be greater, the more the supreme 
power is,.in the first case, limited, or sub-divided. It is true that 
it is asking a great deal of Chance, to postulate such a conjunction 
of virtue and liberality of mind in a ruling power of any kind. 
But it is the only way to get a perfect polity, and it is an easy one. 
| 712. If you have faith enough to take this from me, you will 

perhaps listen to me when I tell you what the best polity is, and 
what are the best laws. 
19 
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After soliciting divine help let us proceed to consider the form 
of polity to be chosen. 

713. The ordinary titles given by political philosophers—those 
ending in -cracy——all denote that one particular part of the 
voramunity is supreme over the others; this’ is never the case in 
a real polity. 

In the Golden Age Cronos appointed daipyoves—superior 
beings—to rule over mankind ; this analogy will explain what I 
think the right course at the present day. There is in man.a 
divine part-—his mind—-and this divine element must do as Cronos 
did, and appoint subordinate ministers for our government. These 
ministers of mind’s ordaining are the ordinances which we 
call Laws. These must ba sovereign over the state, and over 
every member of it. But as we have seen that no real polity 
exists where one element of the populace is supreme over the 
others, so no laws have any binding force, which are made in the 
interest of any separate clement in the state. To be binding they 
must be made in the best interest of the state as a whole; and 
obedience to these laws is the crowning virtue of the statesman and 
the administrator,—the main title to honour and office. 

No state can thrive unless the rulers are the slaves of the 
Law. 

I would begin by charging the citizens to remember that God’s 
rule is inevitable and all-pervading, and that righteousness and 
vengeance against unrighteousness are his constant attendants. 
Therefore wickeduess is folly, and though the wicked man may 
prosper for a time, his prosperity wil] only make his ruin the more 
disastrous both to himself and to society. 

716c. How then is man to please God? 

In all God’s works ‘‘ Measure” is discernible. Jike, as the 
proverb says, clings to like, and man’s wisdom is to live by 
measure. To break bounds, to be lawless, is impiety, and even the 
offerings and the prayers of an impious man are hateful 
to God. For the pious, however, it 1s the first of duties to 
pay worship and honour to all Gods, both the higher and the 
lower; next after them to the memory of “divine” men, and 
next to one’s parents, To our parents and to their care we owe 
our being: nothing that we can do for them can overpay them, 
and remember that the time when we can repay is the time of 
their greatest need—-when the payment is most valuable. The 
greatest care must be taken never, by word or deed, to show 
disrespect to parents. When they are angry with us, we must 
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not resent it. When they dic, we must pay due honour to their 
ashes. . 

718, So much for our duties to our superiors. We must go to 
the laws to learn how our life is to be adorned by duties done to 
our family, to our fellow-citizens, or even to strangers, 

Before each class or chapter of lavs it will ve well to set a 
preface, to explain the principle of the enactments, to fecommend 
their adoption, and generally to bring the subjects of the laws into 
such a state of mind as will be favourable to their acceptance. 

719. As it is, the way of evil is easy, and the path of virtue 
hard : the voice of the law is precise and prosaic; all the more need 
‘for some adornment of the subject. Such a preface may be com- 
pared with the confideutial talk which @ skilful physician will 
hold with an enlightened patient, before prescribing his medicine 
and treatment, 

720. As a sample, take the bare law as to marriage—which 
may well be among the first things to be regulated—and add a 
disquisition on the principles on which it is founded, and the 
desirability of the objects it seeks to attain. 

722. Even Megillus, with all his Spartan love of brevity, 
prefers a law with such a preface to one without. And the 
Athenian assures him that the excess ot benefit is far beyond the 
excess in length. Further, the Athenian compares such a preambie 
to the prelude with which a skilful musician brings his audience 
into accord with his main theme, and hints incidentally that 
great skill, comparable to that of the musician, will be necessary 
for its composition ; for the “themes” of different classes of laws 
differ widely, and all laws, with some trifling exceptions, need to 
be accompanied by such a preamble. 

Fortified with this instrument, we will make a second start. 
As to religion and religious duties, what has been already said 
may suffice. Next follow duties affecting (1) our own souls, (2) our 
bodies, and (3) our property. 
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726. Honour ‘the soul next to Heaven! There are in 
practice many wrong methods of honouring the soul which must 
be avoidedk—such as self-opinionatedness, and self-indulgence. 

72842, As to our duties to the Body, and J’roperty, we must 
remember that a middle state is best in both.—Duties there are also 
to one’s family, relatives, friends, the state, and foreigners, 

730b1. Of desirable personal qualities Truth stands highest ; 
next comes Justice—and personal efforts to see right done and 
wrong punished ; honouralJe too are Temperance and Wisdom— 
provided these virtues are of a soctal character, and tend to spread 
to others and help others. Even Anger is necessary, in its place— 
but Mercy too. 

73146. The most general, ugly, and disastrous blemish in 
human character is selfishness. It clouds the judgement, and is 
fruitful in folly and evtror. 

73248. Such conduct as has been recommended is not only 
right in itself, and so pleasing to Heaven ; it is best and pleasantest 
for man. ; 

347. This may be seen from the consideration of various 
kinds of lives—that of the temperate, the intellectual, the brave, or 
the healthy as contrasted with that of the intemperate, the simpleton, 
the coward, or the diseased, respectively. The balance of happiness 
will throughout be found on the side of the former, though the 
Jatter may have moments of acuter enjoyment, 

73463. The political framework of a state consists of (a) the 
Magistrates, who are of a superior nature to the ordinary citizen ; 
and (b) the Laws, which the magistrates have to administer. 

735a7. Applicants for citizenship in our colony must be 
tested, and the unsatisfactory applicants rejected —summarily, or 
on some specious pretext. 

730¢c5. As it is a new foundation, all citizens can start fair, 
unhampered by debts, and the overshadowing influence of great 
estates which mar the peace of an old-established state. But peace 
will not reign long here unless the pride of possession can be 
mitigated, and the love of gain for itself eradicated. 

737¢1. Supposing for the sake of argument that the size 
of the territory, the nature of the soil, and the size of the 
neighbouring state will admit, we will imagine a community of 
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5040 householders. The number lends itself readily to many 
kinds of sub-division. 

73802. Advantage must be taken of any religious association 
the land enjoys, and of all possible religious sentiment of the part 
of the members of the community—such, eg., as respect, for 
Oracles. Each local division must have a perton deity, whose 
shrine and réyevos will form the centre of tribal life, and social 
intercourse among the tribesmeu. 

This is a practical treatise: it will try to find ways 
out of all kinds of difficulties, and where perfection is impossible, 
it will advise a course which may be only second, or evon third 
best. But it holds that the philosophic lawgiver’s first duty is to 
held up before his hearers an ideal perfection, so that we may 
make comparison with it a test for every proposal The nearer 
it comes to the ideal state of things, the better it is, 

739¢8. Our first deviation from the ideal wil be in the 
matter of property. In an ideal state all will be in common, bit. 
our citizens are to be allowed to possess land and houses. They 
must always remember, however, that the iand is part of the 
state, and owned by the stute as well as hy themselves; aud also 
that it is sucred, as being a part of the divine Muther Earth : hence 
let their holding be sacred to them, an inviolable unit. It must 
be a main object of high statesmanship sc to regulate the size 
of families that cach peneration shall be roughly of the same size 
as the preceding one. 

74146. I would charge the citizens to respect the equal 
distribution of property, and the numerical arrangements connected 
with it. It must be a sacred duty with them to preserve their 
holding intact, and to shrink from adding to their property by 
trade; for this would upset the numerical distribution. Trade 
in general is debasing to the character, and should be discouraged. 

74166. No citizen shall be allowed to possess gold ur silver 
money. The baser, sal], currency which will be allowed, will Ua 
in use chiefly among artificers and slaves, If a citizen has to go 
abroad on public or private business, he will be furnished with 
money for his journey hy the state. 

c¢ 2. Dowries are to be forbidden ; and sv is credit and usury. 

74201. The wise lawgiver and politician will not look first to 
the greatness and wealth of his country, but to its virtue and happiness. 
It is impossible for the very rich to be very good. To be the 
former a man must have no scruples about gaining, and uno 
impulses towards spending more than is absolutely necessary. 
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74305. The absence of money, and money-making, and credit, 
will remove many obstacles to peace and good-feeling—there will 
be far fewer lawsuita—and men will have time to spare for the 
real interests of their (1) souls and (2) bodies. Property must take 
its place as of only third-rate importance, This order must be 
recognized by the state in all honours it confers; and the law- 
giver must test his laws by asking if they recognize this order of 
precedence. 

744.88. Still, property must count for something in the state. 
Our new citizens wi!l (unfortunately) not all bring equal properties 
with them when they come. Those who have much will be able 
to add to their store--and this will be permitted within certain 
limits—And so we will have Four Classes in the state, arranged 
on a property qualification. The state must see to it that there is 
no alyject poverty, and that there are no millionaires. It must be a 
crime to divide the xAtpos, and a crime to hold more than four 
times ita original amount of land. Any property gained beyond 
that must go to the state, and the gods. There shall be a Publec 
Register of all surplus property—of all, ic, beyond the original 
KkAypos, which any citizens hold. 

745b3. The city must stand on the middle of its territory, 
with a central ‘acropolis sacred to Hestia, Zeus and Athena.” 
From this shall radiate lines dividing (1) the ‘city and (2) the 
country into twelve parts-—not necessarily equal in size, but equal 
in productive power. 

745¢2. Each xAnpos shall consist of two parts, one near 
the city, and one at a distance, and there shall be a dwelling-house 
on both. 

745067. In all this I eay again that the lawgiver must have an 
adeal, and, in practice, you must come as near it as you can. 

74643. Let mathematics preside over all tribal and other 
divisions, as well as over all measures and weights in daily use, and 
let them all be arranged so as to fit in with and be readily 
interchanged with cach other. 

There is no mental discipline so efficacious as mathematics, 
if-it be kept liberal, as a science, and not debased for purposes 
of trade. We do not want our citizens to be Egyptians or 
Phoenicians. (It may not be their fault, poor fellows: there is 
something magical in climate and situation, as all politicians ought 
to know.) 
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751. We have now to choose fit persons as magistrates, and 
assign to them administrative duties. It is imperative that they 
should be capable. Not only must candidat. for office have a 
good record, but the electorate must be trained in the constitution 
and its ways. 

752. In the case of a newly formed state, with new laws, and 
a heterogeneous population, such education is impossible, In the 
jirst election of officials, then, the parent state must intervene. 
To begin with, they must help the colonists to select from among 
themselves and the parent state a buly of 37 vopoditdaxes. 
This body is to be permanent, and future elections to it, in days 
when the state has taken shape, must be conducted in the following 
manner. Voters to be all who bear arms, or have seen service, 
whether in cavalry or infantry; election --in the most sacred 
temple—to proceed by three stages; at the first stage 300, at the 
second 100, at the final 37 are to be eiected. For the first 
election, however, and for all arrangements as to elections and 
qualifications of all magistrates, a committee of 200-—half colonists 
and half Cuossians—is to have full powers. 

75444. The body of voyzodiAakes must (1) exercise general 
supervision over the laws of the state, and (2) must keep the 
register of each man’s property ; and (3) if it be proved to them 
that any man possesses more than a trifle abuve the legal amount, 
they are to ordain the confiscation of al] but the original kAnpos. A 
vopopvAagé must be over 50 and under 70. In addition to the three 
duties named above they will have many others which we shail 
have occasion to mention in connexion with the laws concerned. 

Now as to the other magistrates. 

75566. The three orparnyot are to be elected, by al) who are 
serving, or have seryed as soldiers, from'a preliminary ‘ist 
nominated by the vozodiAaxes, but subject to the criticism of a 
popular vote. They must then pass the doxeuacia. The Hipparchs 
are to be elected in the same manner, only the actual voters 
(according to 7561) are to be the cavalry. The Taxiarchs and 
Phylarchs are to be nominated by their superior officers and 
elected by the hoplites and cavalry respectively. The officers 
of the light-armed auxiliaries are to be appointed by the generals. 
The firat elections are to be presided over by the vopodvAaxes ; 
subsequent ones by the rpurdavess—of whom more hereafter—and 
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the presiding magistrates must decide between candidates who on 
successive occasions have obtained equal votes. 

756b 7. Next as to the BovAr. 

Three hundred and sixty BovAevrai are to be elected—90 by 
each of the four property-classes. All members of the community 
may vote. On the first fuur days candidates are nominated—an 
unlimited number—from each of the four classes respectively ; 
on the fifth day 180 of cach class are to be selected by all voters 
from among the nominees, and 90 out of each 180 selected by lot. 
These, when they have passed the doximaoia, are to serve as 
BovAevrai for the year. On the third day of nomination the fourth 
class are not compelled to nominate, and on the fourth day the third 
and fourth classes are not compelled to nominate. At all other 
stages, nomination and voting are compulsory. 

757. In this form of election, while the introduction of the 
lot prevents the richer classes from having absolute power, the pre- 
ponderance of power given to these classes is for the good of the 
community. True equality consists, not in giving equal power to 
every man, but in giving power in proportion to worth. This can 
really be done by God alone, but it is our duty to attempt it, and 
not to acquiesce either in the absolute power of one or a few—i.e, 
in oligarchy or tyranny-—or on the other hand in the absolute 
equality of ali—i.e. democracy. We must never lose sight of the 
difference between the worth of different individuals, though of 
that true equality-—which consists of inequality—we can, in our 
human communities, only get a passable tmitation. This is one 
reason why we must submit to have our judgement “watered” by 
the lot; another reason is that the lot may be guided by a higher 
and wiser power. At the same time the lot must not be our master. 

756. That there may always be some officials on the look-out 
for dangers—whether external or internal-—to the state: that 
there may be representatives of the state ready to deal with foreign 
states, and to preside over state assemblies, a twelfth part of the 
Bout must, in monthly rotation, form a standing committee 
called movradvets. 

@. For local survetllance both in country and in town the 
twelvefold divisions (cp. above, 745 b 6 ff.) will form convenient 
administrative areas, Besides providing for the charge of religious 
edifices and the land annexed to them, we must institute three 
kinds of local magistrates : (1) dovrvyduot for the supervision of 
the city, (2) dyopavopor for that of the market-place and trade, 
(3) dypovopor for the defence and policing of the country districts. 
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As to the religious officials, families already enjoying hereditary 
priesthoods are to be left in possession of them. In their appoint- 
ment we must observe a similar admixture of choice by lot to that 
advocated in the case of the BovAevrai, and the doxipacia must 
be strict. The Delphic Oracle will communicate Mirections as tu 
worship and religion generally to six (7) offie’al eEyyyrai elected 
from groups of the local tribes, and partly selected from among a 
larger number by the Orack. Like the priests and priestesses 
they must be over sixty, but while the former only hold office for a 
year, the efnynrat are appointed for life. Vacancies caused by 
death are to be tilled in by the tribe from which the deceased 
eEnyytys came. Temple treasurers are to be appointed from the 
highest property-class by an election and doxiacia like that of 
the orparryoi. 

76026. For the protection of the city we have the generals 
and other military officers, as well as the mpurdve:,, and we shall 
deal later with two other classes of city officials, ie. the Astynomi 
and Agoranomi. As to the country districts, to each of the 
twelve equal divisions a tribe will be assigned by lot, and this 
tribe will have to appvuint five Phrourarchs, who must each choose 
twelve active young men, of their tribe, between 25 and 30 years 
old. Each tribal corps (of tive officers and sixty men) shall serve for 
a month in one tribal area, and the whole body shall rotate twice 
through the areas, first from left to right, then backwards, that 
they may learn the country thoroughly in different seasons. This 
will take two years, after which a fresh corps will be appointed. 
Their duties will be (1) to watch the frontiers and construct de- 
fensive works of all kinds, (2) to keep internal peace and facilitate 
communication within the country, (3) to guard against floods on 
the one hand, and drought on the other, (4) to add to the amenities 
of the landscape, and provide gymnasia and public baths, (5) they 
are to constitute a tribunal for petty causes. They may “com- 
mandeer ” slaves and beasts of burden for the public work—stud ying 
the convenience of the owners as far as possible in so doing. Any 
abuse of power or any corruption is to be regarded as a serious 
and disgraceful offence. They shall live a military life, under 
strict discipline, and with frugal fare; any desertion or dereliction 
on the part of the officers shall be punishable by the rank and file, 
the vouodiAaxes being the supreme authority in such cases. This 
discipline should create devotion to and respect for loyal service, 
which is far more important and valuable to a state and to indi- 
viduals than skilful command. 
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763¢8. For the City three Astynomi—chosen partly by lot, 
and partly by universal vote, from among the members of the 
highest property-class—are cach to take four divisions of the city 
area into his charge. Their duty will resemble the non-military 
part of the duty of the Agronomi—roads, water-supply, town- 
planning will be under their charge. By a similar method of 
election five Agoranomi are to be appointed from the two highest 
classes—to police the dyopé and have charge of the temple- 
buildings and fountains in it, and to enforce the state laws as to 
trade. Astynomi and Agoranomi are to try petty causes separately, 
larger ones in conjunction. 

4c5. The next officials to be elected are those who have 

charge of Hducatton—mental and physical. Of these there are two 
kinds: (1) those who superiutend schools and school-work, and 
(2) those who have charge of the arrangements for public contests. » 
In this latter class the variety of subjects will necessitate a sub- 
division of provinces into (1) athletic contests and chariot-races ; (2) 
musical and dramatic individual performances, and (3) choric 
performances. For the third class one superintendent will suffice, 
who must be at least forty. For contests between single performers 
also one superintendent official will suffice; he must be at least 
thirty. The choric and the solo superintendents must be chosen in 
the following manner: only musical adepts will be eligible, and 
only such will be compelled to elect—the vouopiAaxes being the 
judges of who are such.—Of the ten who get most votes the lot is 
to choose one, who must further stand a dvximaci« in which the 
only point considered is his musical ability. They are to hold 
office for a year.—For chariot-races and other gymnastic contests 
the superintendents—three out of a preliminary twenty—are to be 
elected from the third and second property-classes, and pass the 
requisite Soxiacia—the three highest classes being compelled to 
vote. 

76544. The superintendent of Education proper is by far the 
, most important official in the whole state, for the first stage of the 
growth of plant, animal, or man has more influence than any other 
upon ita ultimate development ; and the higher the organization 
the greater the possibilities for evil as well as for good. He must 
be above fifty, and the father of legitimate offspring; he must be 
a vouodvAag, and be selected by the whole body of state officials 
—not counting the PovAevrai or mpurdvers as such—and the 
election must be by ballot, in the temple of Apollo, and be 
succeeded by the doxipacia, 
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766¢ 2. Vacancies in any office—or among the guardians of 
orphans—are to be filled up by the original appvinters. In the 
latter case the vacancy must be filled up within teu days, and the 
appointers—relatives on both sides—are to be fined a drachma a 
day each as long as they are in default. 

76643. As to Law Courts—the judges in »«liich are a kind of 
magistrate —full details canuvt be settled till all the laws are 
made; but we may give here a sketch of the principles of their 
constitution. —We expect wisdom and enlightenment from our 
judges—not bare decisions only, but reasoned judgenients—there- 
fore they must be few and good, At the same time certain public 
offences must be tried by a democratic tribunal, for everyone is 
wronged by offences against the state; and there must be no kind 
of court of first vistance in which any citizen is disqualified from 
holding a place—this is a fundamental right of every member of 
the community. (In some courts at all events the vosition of the 
public seems somewhat to resemble that of a modern jury.) Private 
causes should be first tried before an informal assembly of friends 
and neighbours, with two appeal courts above it.—In private 
causes, tf both sides agree to refer the decision of the matter to 
a particular court, the decision shall be final Where one man 
impeaches another, whether the offence be private or public, there 
are to be two appeals. The final court of appeal for all causes is 
to be instituted thus: on the last day of the old year all the state 
officials are 10 assemble in a temple, and choose on oath one judge 
from each set of officials; and then to scrutinize the list.— 
Bouleutae and the magistrates who choose the magistrates must be 
present when the court delivers judgement; it must be open to 
the public, and judges are to be liable to impeachment for unjust 
judgement before the vopodvAaxes. 

76807. So much for the magistracy-—the framework of 
government——- ; now we turn to the Laws, and in these we must not 
expect finality at the first attempt. With a view to their 
modification as the Tesult of time and experience, we must 
endeavour to imbue the Nomophylakes with the true legislator’s 
spirit ;.they must see clearly that the result of all legislation is the 
perfection of the individual, and the removal, and the discrediting 
of all that hinders it. Neither individual nor state mvu&t be 
content to survive the abandonment of this ideal. 

ta5. All laws should have their foundation in religion. 

The number of households indicated above is 5040. There is an 

adaptability and a consonance with the general order of things 
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about this number which should make our people regard it as 
sacred. Each twelfth part of this number is to form a community 
with a patron dcity of its own; and two monthly festivals, one in 
town, and one in the country are to be celebrated by it. The 
effect of these will be not only religious, but social; they will 
bring the people of the community together, and make them 
known to cach other. Above all they will facilitate suitable 
marriages between the families. The diversions, especially for the 
young, at these festivals will be under the superintendence of the 
directors of choruses, and the voyodtAakes. It will take at least 
ten years lo make satisfactory arrangements for these festivals ; 
when once fixed, they should only be altered by an unanimous 
vote, and with religious sanction. 

77245. Every man should be married by thirty-five. 

The sort of marriage must be that which is best for the state, not 
that which is most to the taste of the individual.—Rich should 
not aim at; marrying with rich; if they do, wealth will pile itself 
up at one end of the scale, and poverty increase at the other. 
Like should not seek like in character either: the marriage of 
people of opposite temperaments will keep the balance more level 
in character as well as property. Another importani point in the 
exhortation to be addressed to young men will be that marriage is a 
duty to the communtty—A man who is unmarried at thirty-five 
must pay a yearly tax according to his property-class, and shall be 
held dishonoured thereby.—Another penal offence will be the 
giving or receiving a dowry beyond what is necessary for the 
trousseat. suitable for cach class——Relatives on tbe father’s or 
mother’s side shall have power to act as legal representatives of 
bride or bridegroom, in proportion to their nearness—the father’s 
side to have precedence.—For wedding ceremonies the Exegetae 
must be consulted.—There must be a sumptuary law to limit the 
sum expended on the wedding-teast. Above all the bridegroom 
and bride must be abstemious as to wine on the occasion: then if . 
ever “to begin well” is a sacred duty.—The newly-married pair 
should migrate to the country-house of the family; so much 
separation will improve the family relationship, and the young 
couple will rear their family, like good citizens, by themselves, 

776b 5. Next to marriage comes the subject of Property, and 
the property that will need the niost’ careful treatment is house- 
hold slaves. Very various are the opinions expressed as to the 
character and value of slaves, and very difficult it is to give rules 
for their treatment——mainly because both slaves and masters are 
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of such different charactere. There arg slaves who might be 
trusted to be masters, and there are masters who would be better 
as slaves. ‘T'wo practical precepts may be given on this head : (1) 
slaves should not be of the same race as their masters; (2) we 
should guard against injustice towards slaves mure rigidly than 
against injustice to a free man.—Nowlere doe « man display his 
goodness more clearly than in his treatment of his dependants. 
Still, when they have deserve it, sleves should be punished, hut 
you should not argue with them—nor should you ever be familiar 
or intimate with them ; it will make the relationship worse both 
for the slaves and for yourselves. 

778 b. Though the house must naturally be built before the 
family settles in it, the importance of marriage is an excuse for 
postponing the question of Building till now.—-Temples should be 
built round the agora, and on elevated ground all about the city. 
—-Adjoining the temples should be the official res.dences of the 
magistrates, and the law-courts for capital cases.—The city need 
not have walls: they make a city unhealthy ; they tempt armies 
to retire within them, and diminish the caution of the guards ; 
the rural and other forces and the frontier aud rural defence-works 
will render walls superfluous. At the same time, a partial sub- 
stitute for walls may be provided, if it is thought necessary, by 
turning the blind side of all houses towards the streets, and buiid- 
ing them in continuous blocks. The Astynomi will have to 
arrange the houses with this object, and to take care that no 
private building shall be an obstacle to defensive operations.—The 
surface-drainage will also be in their charge. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Nomophylakes must revise and emend the laws, where neces- 
sary, with a view to public convenience. 

77947. In dealing with the regulation of the life of the newly 
married couple we enter upon difficult and dangerous ground. 
There is a general notion that the lawgiver should only touch 
public life, and leave private life alone. I expect much ridicule 
and opposition, therefore, to my proposal to make both husband 
and wife members of syssitia, and so to interfere with the private 
life of women, who have hitherto been allowed to shrink com- 
pletely from all publicity. The syssitia for men was a great 
innovation, and nothing but a fortunate chain of circumstances 
could have served to establish it where it exists. Now I say that 
much of the good which such an institution might do is lost 
at present because women are not included. Not only is law and 
order more efficacious for good in 4 civic community than in an 
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individual, but its absenge is more mischievous. The danger is all 
the greater in this case, because women are morally worse than 
men to begin with (!). In view of the immense changes which 
history and observation of other nations show us to have taken 
place in men’s feelings about all manner of things, I do not 
despair of the possibility of assent to this legislation. 

782410. The fact is, there are three imperative desires, on the 
satisfaction of which the existence of the race depends: that for 
food, that for drink, and that for sexual union—and the good, 
both of individuals and the state, depends on these desires being 
satisfied in the right way. To put it shortly, the right principle 
which should guide men in the satisfaction of these desires is that 
the good of the community should come to count for more than’ 
the pleasure of the individual. The means to be taken to bridle 
these dangerous impulses are also three—fear, habit, and philosophy, 
aud the help must be invoked of the Muses, and the religious 
festivals. 

7832. I will leave the subject here, in the hope that the 
spirit of my remarks may pervade the legislature, and that in the 
complete code room may be found for such a regulation of private 
life as I have advocated. 

78348. All communion heightens the effect of right endeavour, 
but also increases the mischief of carelessnes or slackness. In this 
marriage-union both the parties should strive above all to give the 
state the best citizens they can produce. A class of wise women 
officials should exist in the state to enlighten the newly married 
in the methods for securing this end, with powers to keep them 
up to their duty during the first ten years of their married life. 
Failure of offspring during these ten years should be held to be a 
ground for divorce. The ultimate tribunal in cases of divorce 
should be the relatives of both sides, with Nomophylakes as 
assessors. When right feeling pervades a community, many of 
these regulations will remain a dead letter, but they should be 
there for the punishment of offenders. 

78523. Birth registers should be kept by public officials in 
each dparpia. 

78562. A woman should marry between 16 and 20, a man 
between 30 and 35.—No woman magistrate must be under 40; 
no man magistrate under 30.—The age for military service for a 
man is between 20 and 60; for a woman—if she has to serve— 
between 40 and 50. 
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SHORT ANALYSIS 


622 a-632 d 7.-—Spartan and Cretan State institution, teach 


us that law should foster virtue—ie. aim at producing human | 


perfection—but they take tuo narrow a view of what virtue is— 
they look to bravery alone, and that is only a part, and that the 
least valuable part, of virtue. 

632 d 8-636 e 4.__How virtue is to be fostered—e.g. temperance. 
In the case of courage and temperance the provesses seem similar. 

636 e4 to end of Book. Meé6n. 

637 b 7.—-Me@n bad because unregulated. 

641 a3 to end of Book, The right use of peOn. 

643 a 2.—What education implies. 

644 b 6.—-Education consists in the regulation of the effects of 
pleasure and pain. 

645 d 1.—The practical application of €6n in education. 


A®. eds 7 Tis avOpdruw vuiv, d E€vor, etAnde THv 
airlay THs Tov vouwv diabécews ; 

KA. eds, & €éve, Oeds, ws ye TO Stxatdratov elzeipy: 
Tapa pev ypiv Zevs, mapa de Aakedayoviows, dOev ode 
€oriv, oluat davar rovtous "AmddAdwva. Ff ydp; 

ME. Nai. 

A®. Mév ody Kap’ “Opnpov d€yers ws Tob Mive gor- 
révros ™mpos THY Tob TaTpOs exdoToTe ovvovaiay dt evdrov 
€rovs Kal Kata Tas Tap eKkelvov dyyas Tats moAcow dpiv 
Oévros Tovs vopuous; 

KA. Adyeras yap otrw map’ qui Kat 67 Kal Tov aded- 
pov ye avrod ‘PadapavOuv—dxovere yap TO dvopa—SiKcaud- 
TaTOV vyeyovevat. | ToBrov obv paipev av npets ye ot Kpjjres, 
€x Tob Tore Siavewew 7a TmEplt Tas Sixas, 6pOds TovTov Tov 
Emawoy avrov eiAnpevat. 
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A®. Kal xaddv ye 76 KAdos tet re Atos pddAa mpérov. 
erred} S¢ ev Tovovrors HOecr TéOpadbe vopiKxois at re Kal 
S5e, mpocdoxd odk dv ands wept te modtrelas Ta viv Kat 
vopev tiv Siarpipiy, A€yovrds Te Kal dxovovras Gua Kara. 
Thy nopelav, roujoacba. mdvrws 8 i ye é« Kvwood odos 
eis Td ToD Atos dytpov Kai iepdv, ws akovopev, ixavy, Kab 
dvdmavAar Kata Thy dddv, Ws EiKds, TViyous dvTOS Ta VoV, 
év trois dimdois Sév8peciv eiot oxvapat, Kat Tats HArKiats 
mpémov av judy ely Td SiavaravecGar muKva év avrais, 
Adyous Te GAAHAOUS Tapapufoupevous THY Oddy Grracav ovTw 
pera paotrwvns Sdiamepavae. 

. Kat piv éorw ye, & Eve, mpoidyTt KuTapirrwv Te 
év tots dAceow tin Kat KadAn Savpdowa, Kal AeyLdves Ev 
olow avazravdpuevor StatpiBouser av. 

A®. ’OpOds Aé€yets. 

KA. Ildvu pév odv: iSdvres 5€ padAov dyoopev. GAN’ 
iwpev ayaly rvy7. 

©. Tatr’ ein. Kai pos r€eye> KaTa Ti Ta GvOCITIA 
re tiv ovvtétayxev 6 vopos Kal Ta yupvdowa Kai THY TOV 
OmAwy fw; 

KA. Ofua peév, © E€ve, kal mavti padiov brodaBetv elvar 
Ta Ye NpeTEepa. THY yap TIS xwpas maans Kpyrns dvaow 
6paGre ws ovK €ort, Kabamep 7 THY Werraddv, zredids, S10 
57) Kal Tots prev Ummots exetvor yp@vtTat pGAdov, Spdpocow 
5é quets: de yap avwpados at Kat mpos thy tay wElF 
Spdpwrv aoxnow paddov avppetpos. edadpa 87 Ta SrrAa 
avayKatov ev TH ToLwovTw KexTHobar Kat pH Bdpos exovra 
Betv: trav br roEwv Kat rokevpdtav 7 Kouddrns apydrrew 
doxet. ratr’ odv mpds Tov 7dAenov Hutv azravra e&jprurat, 
rat Tavl’ 6 vopobérns, ws y eoi paiverat, mpds TobTa BAé- 
TMU OVVETATTETO’ ETTEL KAL TA GUGOiTLA KIVOUVEvEL GUVAya- 
yelv, Opav ws mavTes OmdTav oTparetwrral, 760” bm” a’rod 
Tov mpayparos avayKdalovra: pudakis atrav evexa oveot- 
Teiv ToUTOV TOY xpovoy. avoray 57 pot SoKe? KaTayvavat TOV 
TOAA@v ws ob pavOavevTwy Gru méAepos del waow Sid Biov 
ouvexns €ort mpos amdcas Tas méAews. et $1) troAduou ye 

¥ a 


we , elf. om A ~A ‘x 

ovros indus evera Set avooireiv kai twas dpxovras Kal 
. + , e tag . . a me 
apyopévors. Stakexoounpevous elvar dvrakas adtav, Tobro 


8 3 ee 4a 5 ae 4 a a “a ~ 
Kat év cipyvy.dpacrdov. Hy yap xadotow of mActoro. Tov 
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vO 2 > - a > i; 4 ” ~ > 
avipwrwv eipnvyv, Totr elvar pdvov dvoua, TH 8 epyw 
, \ 4 \ 
MWaaais Tpos TAGAS Tas TrOAELS Gel TOAELOV AKTPUKTOV KaTa 
4 ‘ A > a 
pvow elvar. Kai ayedov dvevpjoes, otrw oKoma@v, Tov 
~ , e ? 4 
Kpytav vonobérny ws eis tov méAcnov dzavra Sypooia Kal 
> “A ~ 
Sia TA VOpia Hut GroBAdrwy auverd€at:. Kai KaTa TADT.1 
V4 4 ~ 
oUTw pddrret TapedwKeE TOUS VOLLOUS, WS TOV GAAWwY OVSEVOS 
iY wv Xr ba) ” , a J . 5 4 “A 
ovdev ogedos Ov ote KTHpAaTWY OUT émiTnSevpaTwWY, GV 
4) TO trokuw dpa Kpary tis, wavra 5é 7a TOV viKwpéevwv 
> ~ 
ayaba Tov viKwyTw yiyvecBaL. 
“A S 
AQ. Kadds ye, w Eeve, haivy poe yeyunvacbat TOs TO 
“~ , é 4 4 
Sredévae ta Kpnradv vopia. rode S€ poe dpale Ext aadé- 
aTepov’ dv yap Spov Bou THs €b roALyZevomevyns mrdAEws, 
Soxeis prot A€ye ovTw KEexoopnuevny oiKeiy deity, Wore 
modgum vikdv tas dAdas moAas. 7) yap; 
KA. Idvu pev odv: oluar b€ Kal t@d€ ovTw GuvdoKelv. 
~ A v ” bd] a s a 
ME. Il@s yap dv dAAws amoxpivaito, & Gete, Aaxedac- 
f ¢ ~ 
pLoviwy ye ooTiouv; 
II , > i 5 ‘\ ‘A A i) iA > A \ “ ? 
. [Idrep’ ody 87 moAeot prev mpos modes epbdv Tot7 
€oTi, Kwuy Sé mpdos Kany ETEpov; 


. Oddapds. 
AQ. ’AdAa radrov; 
KA. Nat. 


/ , A > + > #7 ~ 9 ~ , 4 A 
AQ. Ti dé; mpos otkiay oikia Tv Ev TH Kan, Kai TPOS 
avdpa avdpt évi mpos eva, TavT Iv ETL; 
KA. Tadrov. 
3 ”~ A A e A lA ¢€ >| 4 4 
A®. Adr@ 5€ mpos atvrov métepov ais mroAeui~@ mpos 
~ w” 4, 
moA€utov Stavonréov; 7 m7a&s ett Aéyouev; 
aA > A > 4 > ww 
KA. *Q &éve ’A@Onvaie—od ydp oe ’Arrixov eBéAoww’ av 
aA 4 ~ ~ ? 4 5d 
mpoaayopeverv: Soxeis ydp pow THs Jeod éruwupias agvos 
val A 3 , > >? b) \ 
elvas paddAov érrovopalecBar: zov yap Aoyov én apyry 
“A , @ ca 3 ° 
opbds avayaywv cap€orepov emoinuas, ware pdov aveupy- 
a ~ >] A ‘ / > 
ceis te vuvdy bd Hudv cpOds epp7yGy Tro TroAEepLous elvas 
“A Of ¢ 4 > Ay 
advras Taow Syuocia Te, Kal wiz ExaoToUs adrouvs apiow 
avrots. 
~ Ld > rf] ? : 
AQ. IIds etpnxas, od Gavyaote; ak 
*~ A ~ > 
KA. Kadvrai6a, & Eéve, TO vexdv adrov avroy 
~ A A, ¢ ~ 
vuKaV mpurTn TE Kal dpiorn, TO dé HrTacba a 
4 A tf 
TAVTWV ALOXLOTOY TE Opa Kal KAKLOTOV. 
Ul e ~ ” A ¢ “A 
tou ev ExdoTois NU@V OvTOS TpOS NE 
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AO. IldAw rolvuy tov Adyov dvacrpépwper. ézretdy 
yap els Exactos tudv 6 pev KpeitTwv adTod, 6 Se yTTw 
ori, mérepa dapev oikiay re Kal Kwpnv Kal modw éxew 
TavTov TobTo ev atrais H pn Paper; 

KA. To xpeirrw re éaurijs elvas Adyets tTuvd, THY 8 TTY; 

AQ®. Naw. 

KA. Kai roéro ép0as ypou: mavu yap éort Kat ofddpa 
TO Towobrov, ovr TKLoTO, ev tats modo. ev omroaais pev 
yap ot dpetvoves window To TA‘0os Kal TOUS XELpous, oplas, 
av airy Kpeirrwy re éavrijs Aéyoul’ 4 mods, €rrawotro 
ve Gv Suxaidrata tH ToavTn viky: TodvayTiov dé, dzrov 
Tavavria. ™ 

A@®. To peév roivur et rordé éoriv mov TO xEtpov KpetTToV 
Tod dpetvovos edowpev—pwaKkpotépov yap Adyou—ro 4é€ dzrd 
cob Aeydpevov parvOdvw viv, ws mote TOAtTaL, ovyyevets Kal 
Tis adTis TOAEws yeyovdrtes, AStKot Kal troAAot ovveAOovtes, 
Suxalous €Adrrous dvras Bidcovrar SovAovpevor, Kat OTav 
wev Kparnowow, irrwr 7 mdAs adThs OpOds avtn Aéyour’ 
dv da Kat Kaxy, dmov 8 dv yrt@vrat, KpeitTwv TE Kal 
ayabn. 7 

KA. Kai pada dromov, & féve, 70 viv Aeyopevov: Guws 
dé dpodroyety ovTws avayKatoTatov. 

AQ. “Exe 57. Kal rdde wdAw émoxepopeBa: moAAot . 
adeAdoi mou yévowr av évds avdpds Te Kal pds vets, Kal 
67 Kal Gavyaorov ovdév Tovs TAEtous prev adiKoUs atTaYV 
yiyveoBar, rods 5é€ eAarrouvs Sdixaious. 

. OD yap ovv. 

A®. Kai ov« av ein ye mpérov éuoi te Kat tuiv robro 
Onpevew, OTe vikwYTWY ev THY TOVNPaY 7 TE OiKia Kal 7 
ovyyevera avTy maca HTTwWY ais Aé€your’ dv, KpelrTwv Se 
TTwWpEvwY* ov yap evaxnpmoadyys TE Kal doxnoaUVns 
pnudrwv evexa Ta viv oxotrovpeda mpos Tov Tov mOAAaV 
Adyov, aA’ op8ornT0s TE Kal duapTias Tépt véuwy, ris 
woT eat ducer. 

KA. *Adnfdorara, & Edve, A€yeis. 

ME. Kadds pev ody, ais ye euoi ovvdoxety, rd ye rocod- 
TOV, TA Vov. 

A®. "[Swpev 8% Kal 7d8€* rodTois tots dpru Aeyoudvors 
adeApois yévour’ av mot tis dSiKacris; 
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KA. IIdvu ye. 


AQ. IIdrepos oty dyuetvwy, doris tods pev dmroAdcerev 
avT&v dao. Kaxol, tos Sé BeAtious dpyew adbrovs atray 
mpooragerev, 7) dd ds dv Tovs pev xpnorods dpyew, Tovs 
xeipous 8° edoas Civ dpyecBar éxdvras roujoerev; tpirov 
d€ zou Stxacriy mpds aperiv elaupev, et Tig €in ToLobTos 
GoTis mapadaBwv ovyyéverny piav Svadepopevnv, pire dzro- 
décerev pundéva, StadAakas S€, eis Tov émidorov xpovov, 
vouous avrois Deis, pos aAArjAous trapadvAdrrew ddvatto 
ware elvat didous. 

KA. Makp@ aueivwr yiyvorr’ dv 6 tovotros Sixaarhs Te 
Kai vopobérns. 

AQ. Kai piv rodvavriov ye 7) mpos modepov av BAérwv 
avrots Tovs voéuous StavopoleTo?. 

KA. Toéro peév adnbés. . 

A®. Ti 8 6 tiv wédw cvvappdtrwv; mpos médAepev 
avrtis av tov e€wlev Brérwv tov Biov Kxoopot paAdov, 
7} ™pos moAeov Tov ev adTh yryvopevov éxdorote, 7 57) 
KaAetrat oraois; ov padAvora prev amas av BovAoito pwHre 
yevéobar mote ev EauTod mode yevopevov TE WS TAaXLOTA 
amradAdrrecba. 

KA. AfjAov ért mpds todrov. 

A®. Ildrepa 5€ avodopévwr ad tav érépwr eipyvnv Tis 
ordcews yevécbar, vixnodvTwy dé morépwr, dé€atr’ av tis, 
pGAdov } dirias Te Kai etpyvns tro duaAAayadv yevouerns, 
ovTw trois eEwlev rodepions mpoceyew avayKny elvat rov 
vouv; 

KA. Odrw ads av éBédou mporepov 7) *KEeivws mTeEpt THY 
avtod yiyveoBat moAw. 

A®. Odxoiv Kat vouwobérns woavTus ; 

KA. Tt piv; + 

A®. *Apa odv od Tod dpiorov Evexa TavTa av Ta vou 
tein mas; 

KA. IIds 8 ov; 

A®. To ye pv dpiorov ovre 6 méAEuos ovTE 7 aTAats, 
dmrevxrov Sé ro SenOjvas TovTwv, eipyvn Sé mpos aAdAjAous 
due Kai duodpootyn, Kat 5) Kal 70 vikdv, ws Eouxev, adTHnv 
avriv woAw odKx hv T&v apiorwy adda tay avayKaiwy: 
Suovov obs ef Kdpvov cde larpucijs xabdpoews Tvxov yyotro 
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ris dpiora mparrew TéTe, T@ Se pyd€ 76 Twapdmav SenBerre 
odpart pydé mpoagxor Tov vodv, waatTrws Sé Kai mpos 
moAews eddayoviay 7 Kal idusTov Stavoodpevos ovTW TIS 
ob?’ dv more moduriKds yévouro Gpbds, mpos Ta E&whev rore- 
pKa amoPAdmwv pdvov Kal mpatov, ovr’ dv vopobérns 
axpiBys, et un xdpw eipyvns Ta troAduou voyoberot waAAov 
Tay modemiKdy évexa Ta THS ElpHvys. 

KA. @Waiverar pév mus 6 Adyos obros, @ Eve, opbds 
eipjoGar, Oavudlw ye pny ef Ta Te Tap’ Hiv vowipa Kal 
ért ra Trept Aaxedaiova pi} wacav THY omovdnv ToUTwWY 
EveKa TrETOLNTAL. 

AO: Tdy’ av tows: Set Sé oddev oxAnpds Has abrous 
StapayecOar Ta viv GAN jpeua avepwrdv, ws padora 
wept TabTa Huav Te Kal exeivwyv onovdalovTwv. Kat pot 
T® Adyw avvaxodAovljoate. mpootrnowpeba yotv Tuprasoy, 
tov duoc ev *“AOnvaiov, rdvde 5é moXirnv yevopevov, os 
b7) pdAvora avOpmrwy mepi Tabta éomovdaxev eimwv oTi— 


yo WN , Ww > 9 4 ” , 
ob7’ av pvnoainy ovr’ ev Adyw avdpa Tetnv 


ovr ef tis mAovowratos avOpumwv ein, pyaiv, ovr’ et 
moAAa ayaba KexTnevos, einwv oxedov arravTa, Os 7 TeEpt 
TOV TrOAELOV aptoTos yiyvour’ dei. Taira yap aKnKods TOU 
Kal ov Ta TroWnpara* Ode ev yap olwas diaxopns avTav €ort. 

ME. IIdavu peév odv. 

KA. Kai pv cat map’ huds éAndvOe Kopicbdvra eéx 
Aaxedaipovos. 

A®. “It vov avepwpeba Kows rovrovi tov monty ov- 
rwot mus: ‘QO. Tuprave, rointa Oewdtare—Sdoxets yap 81) 
copos nuiv elva, Kat ayalds, dtu Tods pev ev TH TOACUw 
dtadepovras diahepovTws eyKkexwpiaxas—noyn ovv Tuyxda- 
vopev eyw Te Kal dde Kai KAewias 6 Kvaouos odroct ovp- 
pepopevor aor mepi TovTov adddpa, ws Soxodpev: ei Sé wept 
TaV adtav Aéyouev avdpav 7 uy, BovAdueba cadds cidévat. 
Aéye ody hyiv: dpa eldn dv0 mroAguouv Kabdrep hyucis HyA 
kal ov cadds; 7) mHs;° mpos tabdr’ olwar Kav Todd davad- 
tepos elot Tupraiov tis raAnOés, drt dv0, 76 rev 6 Kadod- 
pev dravres ordouw, és or) TEVT OV TOAduwY yaAeTUwTaTOS, 
as epapev jets voor: to de GAAo roAduou Ojcopev olpac 
yevos GmavTes @ mpos Tovs éxTds TE Kal dAAopUAOUS xpcd- 
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peeOa Srapepopevor, Told mpadtepov éxeivou. 
. lds yap ov; 

AQ. Depe om, TOTEpOV, Kal mpos MOTEPOVE ETraALV@V TOV 
TOAEHOV, ouTws UrepeTVECAS, Tous dé epefas TOV avO par ; 
€ouxas mev yap mpos TOUS éxTos: elpnKas: vobv dbe ev trois 
TOLHLAGL, ws ov dads Tous TovouvTous GvEXO[LEVOS, OL [LH 
ToAujowow pev Opav dovuy aiwartoerta, 


‘ 5 / » + > 9 Y € , 
Kal Oniwy opeyowr eyytlev iordpevor. 


ouKoby TO L MET rabra elzrouev Gv mets are Sb peev emrat- 
vets, ws éotxas, wm Tuprace, pidiora TOUS mpos TOV dOveiov 
TE Kal efwhev méAemov yryvomevous éenipaveis.”’ dain tab7’ 
av TOU Kat oporoyot ; 

KA. Tt pv; 

AQ. ‘Hyeis dé ye dyabav ovrwy TOUTwY ETL hapev GpeEi- 
vous elvat Kat moAv Tovs ev TO peylorep TroAépip yeyvopevous 
dpiorous diadavas: mounTay “8é Kai nets papTup exopev, 
Odoyriv, modirnvy rdv év LiKedia Meyapéewr, 6s dysw— 


MLOTOS GVIP Xpvood TE Kai dpytpou avteptcacbat 
a€vos ev xadery, Kupve, dtyooractn. 


todrov 51 dapev ev toAduw yaderwtépw aetvova eKkeivov 
maptod\v yiyvecOa, axedov doov apeivwy Sixavoovvy Kal 
owppoatvy Kal Ppovyats Eis Tabrov eMotoas per’ dvOpeias, 
avris povns dvdpetas. TLOTOS prev yap Kat vyins Ev oTd- 
ceow ouK av Tore yevoito dvev oupTacns dperhs: dcaBavtes 
5° ed Kal paxopevor eféAovres dzroBvjoKet ev @ Trohep 
ppacer Tupravos TOV prcbopepwv Eloiv médpuro Mot, av 
ot mAEtoto. ytyvovTat Opaceis Kat dBuxcoe Kat vBpiorat Kal 
dppoveoraror oxedov anavrwy, eKTOS 59) Twa ev pada. 
dXiywv. mot 89 TeAevTa viv ipiv obtos 6 doyos, Kat wi 
pavepdv MOTE TOLhoas Bovdnbeis Aéyer Tatra. ; OijAov ort 
TOOE, WS TmavTos paMov Kal oO THE Tapa Atos vowoberns, 
was TE ov Kat opixpov ogedos, ouK aAXose 7 7 mpos TH jreyi- 
oTny dperny pdaAcora. BAérev del Onoer Tous vomous’ éort 
dé, ws drow O€oyus, aurn MLOTOTIS ev Tots dewois, nv 
Ts /Sixavoouyny dv teAdav _Svopidaerev. nv e ad Tupratos 
émyvecey paAora, KAA} ev Kab KATA KaLpoV KEeKooUNLEery 
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T® Toth, TeTdpTyn pevror Guws dpiOu@ te kat Suvaper Tob 
Tysia elvat A€your’ av dpOdrara. ; 

KA. *Q géve, rov vopobérny jyadv aroBadAopev ets 
Tous méppw vopoleras. 

AQ. Ody tyets ye, & dpiore, GAN jyds abrovs, orav 
olwpeOa aavra tad 7 ev Aakedaivow Kat ra THde mpos 
Tov méAeLov pdAara BA€movras AvKobpydv te kat Mivw 
TiBecOar Ta vopipa. 

KA. To 8€ wis xpiv nuds Aéyew; 

AO. “Qomep 76 ze dAnBeés oluat Kal To Sixasov Umép ye 
Gclov avipdc Stadeyouevous A€yeuv, ovx ws mpos dperijs 7 po- 

“a ? 

ptov, kal Tatra TO pavAdtarov, erier Bree, add mpos 
macav apeTnv, Kat KAT €l07 Cnrety airav Tovs vopous ovd 
dimrep ot Tav viv en mpotiWéuevor CnTrodaw. ov yap ay 
Exaoros ev xpeia ylyvntat, TodTo Cnret viv mapaGeuevos, o 
pev Ta TrEpt TOV KAijpwv Kal émikAjpwr, 6 Sé THS aikias mépt, 
ddot 8é add” drra pupia rovatra: yuets Sé dapev elvat ro 
mept vopous Cytnua tov eb CytovvTwy worep viv nets 
npsduela. Kal ood THv pev emiyelpnow Ths e€nyTaews TEpt 
TOUS VoOpoUs TavTdTAcW ayaa.’ TO yap am apeTHs ap- 
xeobar, A€yovra ws érifer ravrns Evexa Tots vopuous, dpOdv- 
Gru 5€ mavra eis udpiov aperhs, Kal Taira TO ouiKpoTaror, 
exavadepovta edynol” avrov vopobereiv, ovte dps Ere jot 
Karedavyns Aéywv tov Te Vartepov viv Adyoy Tobrov TavTa 

” \ A a O\ 5 wo nN 9 , , 
eipnia dua radra. my dy ov ce er av eBovdAopny dtedo- 
pevov Aéyew adros te axovew; BovrAer aor Ppalw; 

KA. Ilavu pév odv. 

AQ. “*Q E&ve,” exp eiretv, ‘ ot Kpnrav vouou otx 
eto warn Stapepdvtws ev mdow edddxyuot Tots “KAAnaw: 
Exovow yap opbds, rovs adrots ypwuevous evdaipovas azro- 
téedobvres. mavra yap TayaGa wopilovow. Sunda 8 dyaba 
ear, Ta pev avOpwmva, Ta dé Oeia: Hprnra 8 ex Trav 
Gciwy Oarepa, Kai day pev Séynrai tis Ta peilova naplota- 
tar Kat Ta €Adrrova, et Sé pin, oréperar apdotv. ore 
dé ra pev eAdtrova dv Hyeirae pev dbyleva, KdAXos Se Sev- 
TEpor, TO de Tpirov toxds els te Spopov Kal eis ras dAAas 
TWaoas KWHTELS TH OWpart, Téeraptov dé 51) TAODTOS Ov TUdAdS 
GAN’ of) Br€eruv, dvrep au’ Exnrat dpovijce & 8 mpdrov 
ad tdv Jeiwy jyeuovotv dorw dyaldv, 7 dpdvnais, Sev- 
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tepov d€ pera vot cudpwv wuyis ets, ex Sé rodTwy per 
dvdpetas Kpabévrwy tpirov av ein Sixawoodvn, téraprov Sé 
avépeia. tabra dé mavra exetvwy eumpocbev réraxtat pv- 
ge, Kat 1 Kal TH vopobéTy TaKTéov OUTws. pera 5é TabTa 
tas dAdas mpoord£eis tots moXitaus els «ira BAerovoar 
avrots elva diaxeAXevoréov: TovTwy $é Ta pev avOpammwa 
eis Ta Deia, Ta 5€ Deta eis tov tyeudva votv ovprravro. 
BAézrew: epi te ydpovus dAAjAoLs emiKowoupevors, weTa TE 
Tatra ev tais ta&v maidiwy yervnoecw Kat rpodais scot 
TE appeves Kat doar OrjAevat vewy Te SyTWY Kal émi TO mpeE- 
oBurepov idvrwy péxpe yypws Tys@vra dpbds éemperetoba 
det Kal atidloyra, ev macals Tais roUTWwY butAlats Tas TE 
Avras abrdv Kai ras Hdovas Kal Tas émBuplas cuumavrwr 
TE EPWTWY TAS OTTOVOAS ETTECKEUpLEVOV Kal TapaTreduAU Xora, 
wéyew Te OpOds Kal erraweiv Su abradv Tav vow: ev dpyais 
Te ad Kal év doBots, doa te dia Svarvyiay Tapayal Tais 

vats yiyvovrar Kai Goau ev edtuxias THY ToLOUTWY az7o- 

vyat, 60a TE KATA VoGOUS 7) KaTAa TOAE Lous 7 Trevis 7 7a, 
Tovrois evavtia yuyvojeva. Tpoomintet tots dvOperrous abn - 
para, év m&ow tots rovovTos THs ExdoTwv Siabécews du- 
Saxréov Kal dpioréov 76 Te KaAdV Kal pn. peta Se Ta*ra, 
avayKn Tov vonoberny Tas KTHoELs THY ToATaVY Kat Ta 
dvadwpara huddrrew ovTw’ dy ylyvntat Tpotov, Kal Tas 
mpos dAAjAous maow TovToLs Kowwvias Kal Stadvaets Exodatv 
Te Kal akovow Kal’ oroiov av ExacTov mpaTtTwow TaV 
ToLovTWwY mds GAAHAOUS emicKoTeiy, TA TE Sikatov [Kat U7 | 
ev ols €orw [re] rat év ols eAAetret, Kal Tots wev edreéow 
TOV vopwv TYyULas arrovemeu, Tois 5é SvameOéar Sixas TaKTaAs 
émuriOévar, éxpitrep av mpos téAos amdans TrodtTetas eér- 
e€eADyv, in trav reAcuTHGdVTwy Tiva Set TpdTrOV EKaorots 
yiyvecOar tas tadaS Kat Tysds dotwas arots amovepev 
det Karidav 5é 6 Deis Tovs vopovs drracw TovTats dvAaKas 
emuaryicet, Tovs péev Sia Ppovijscws, Tous be Be dAn bods 
Sd€ns idvras, Stws mdvta Taira ouvdjoas oO vols émopeva 
awdpoatvy Kai Sucatoovvn arropyvyn, aAAa a) moby pide 
dirorimia. otrws, d ~évor, Eywye nOeov dy buds Kat ére 
viv BovAopa SieLeAOciv mas ev Tots Tob Aus Aeyopevors 
vopots Tots te TOU IluBiov “AzwdAAwvos, ous Mivws Te Kab 
Avkoipyos é0érnv, éveotiv te wdvTa Tadra, Kat Omp Tag 
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Twa etAndora SiddyAd eorw 7 mept vomiy éutreipw TEXVT 
eire kai Tiow ecw, trois 5é dAdots Hiv oddaydas eort 
KaTapavi. 

KA. IIds oor, wo féve, _Aevew xpy) Ta pera TavTa; 

A@. ’E€ apyis maw éuovye Soxet yprvar SieLeAdeiv, 
xabarep jpidueba, Ta THs avdpetas mpasrov emirndevpaTa, 
érretra €TEpoV ka adds eTEpoV eldos Tijs aperis dreLywev, 
€av BovAnabe: Gmws 5° dv TO mp@rov SreSeADwpev, TELPATW- 
peba avTo Trapdderypa Oéwevor Kai Tadd’ ovTw S:apv8oro- 
yobvres mapapvova Tmromoacbac Tis 6000, VoTepov dé apeTis 
mdons a ye voven dunAGopev exetoe BA€rovTa amrofavobpev, 
av Beds e0éAn.’ 

ME. Karas A€yets, Kal meip@ mp@Tov Kpivew Tov Tob 
Avos érrawvérnv rovee meiv. 

AQ. Ileipdcopar, Kal ae TE taut epaurov: Kowos yap oO 
Adyos. A€yere obv- Ta avaoitid dapev Kal Ta yupvaora 
mpos Tov moAepov e€nupnoda: 7T& voyobern ; 

ME. Na. 

A®. Kai Tpirov 7 TETAPTOV ; tows yap dv ovTw xpsin 
SvapiincacGas Kal 7rept Tov Tis aAAns dperijs elre pepav 
elre atr avta KaNetv Xpewv ort, dyAodvra pLovov A€yet. 

ME. Tpirov rowvr, éywy’ elroy’ av cat Aaxedatpoviwy 
doricotv, tTHv Oypay nope. 

A@. Téraprov S€, 7 méuntrov ef Suvaiueda, Adyeu 
trecpweOa. 

ME. “Ere Toivuv kal TO «réTOpTOV EYWYE TELP~@ENV av 
Aéyew, TO qrept Tas Kaprepycers TOV adyndovev Todd map 
mei ty yeyvopevor, év Te Tais mpos aAATjAous Tais xepat peaxacs 
Kat ev dprayais TLow bud ToAA@v Anya ExadoTOTE yuyvo- 
peevaig. ere d€ Kat Kpumreta Ts vopaterat Gavpacras TrOAv- 
Tovos mpos Tas KapTEprocets, Xetpasvenv TE dvuTrodnaiat Kal 
dorpwotas Kat aveu JeparrdvrTwy avrots éavTa@v Stakovycers 
voKTWp TE TAavarevev dia mdons THs ywpas Kal ped 
TpEpav. ere dé xav Tais yepvorardiaus dewal KapTepyoets 
Tap’ nHety ylyvovrat TH TOO mviryous Pon Srayaxopereny, Kal 
mdpmroAAa erepa, axedov Goa ovK ay TavcalTd TIs ExdoroTeE 
SreEvwv. 

A@. Ee ye, @ Aaxedaysone Séve, A€yets. THY avopetayv 
dd, Pepe, TL OGyev; mérEpov GrrAds obtws elvas mpos doBous 
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Kai Adrras Siayaynv pdvov, } Kat mpos 7d00us Te Kai HSavas 
Kai twas Sewas Owrelas Kodanixds, at kai trav separ 
oiouevwy elvar Tovs Oupods movotow Knpivous ; 

ME. Ofuar pev odtw: apds Taira ovpravra. 

AQ. Ki yooy pepvnpeba Tous eum poobev Asyous, WTTw 
Twa, 00€ Kat TéAw Edeyev adriy adris kai dvdpa. 7 ydp, @ 
Eédve Kvawoue; 

KA. Kai adv ye. 

AQ. Niév odv wérepa Aéyopev tov tev AUTOV Arrw KaKOoV 
Kal Tov Tov ydovav; 

KA. MaéAdov, euouvye Soxet, tov r&v Hdovav: Kal mavtes 
mov GAXov A€éyomev Tov bd THY NSovaY Kparovpevov Tobrov 
TOV EmovedioTws NTTOVA EavToOD mpdTEpov 7 TOV UO TAY 
AvTdv. 

A@. ‘O Acds ody 8} Kai 6 Hu8txds vopobdrns od Syrrov 
XwAnv tiv avdpeiay vevowoberHKaTov, Tpos TApLoTEpa Lovor 
duvayevny avriBaivew, mpos Ta Se€ta Kal Kouypa Kat Owrrev- 
TiKa advvarotoayv; 7 mpos auddrepa; 

KA. IIpos auddrepa eywye afd. 

. Adéywuev toivuy mad éemiryndeduata rota €o8 div 
audorépats tais moAeow, & yevovTa TaV Hove Kat ov 
evyovra attds, Kaldmep tas Atvmas ovK Edhevyev, add’ 
dyovra. eis wéoas, nvdyKale xa érreev Tysais ware Kpareiv 
atrtav'—od 8) rotr’ éorw tadrov mepi tas ydovas ouv- 
TeTaypevov ev Tois vouos; AeyéoOw ti totr’ dorw & Kat 
dmepydlerat tuiv cuoiws mpos te aAyyndovas Kat mpos 
ydovas Tovs avTovs avdpeious, viKd@vTas Te G@ Set viKay 
Kal ovdapds WTTovs ToAEpiwy TaY éyytTaTa é€avTa@v Kat 
xarerwratwv. 

ME. Odrw pev toivuv, & Eve, xabamep mpos tas adyn- 
Sévas elyov voplovs avrireraypévous moods etrretv, ovK av 
lows edmopoinv Kara peydAa pépn Kai Svadavy Adywv epi 
Ta&v ndovav: Kata Sé opexpa tows evdrropoinv ay. 

KA. Od piv 088° dv adres Eywye ev tots Kara, Kpirny 
vopmots exouse epdaves duotws motety 76 Tovodrov. 

A®. *Q dptoro Edvv, Kat ovdév ye Oavpacrdv. adr’ 
dy dpa Tis hudv mepi tovs éxdoTwv oixot vopnous Péén rt, 
BovdAdpevos iSeiv 7d TE GAnBés Gua Kat ro PéATioToV, pH 
yarerds GNAa mpdws arodexwpucba adAjrwv. 
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KA. ‘Op8ads, & Seve "A@nvaie, eipnkas, Kat mEeLoTEov. 

AQ®. Ou yap dv, d& KAewia, rnAtxotode avdpdow mpeézot 
TO ToLobrov. 

KA. Od yap ovv. 

A®. Ei pev Tolvuv op0as 7 uy TIS emiTyd TH TE AaKw- 
vir Kal TH Kpqricg roAtreig, Adyos 4 dv éTEpos eln' Ta 5° 
ovv Acyopeva mpos TOV moMay t lows eye p.Adov exoun 
av vuav auporépwv A€yew. opty poev yap, elmep Kal pe- 
tpiws KareoKevacrat Ta TOV voOMwY, els TOV KadXiorwy av 
etn pono: py onreiv TaVY véwyv pndeva. edy mroia Kaddis 
adray H py Kadrdds € EXEL, [1g S¢ dwv7 Kat e€ €vds otdparos 
mavras ovpguvetv as mara KaAds Ketras Bévrwv Oedy, 
Kat édy TIS dAAws Aeyn, ps) dvéxecBar TO Tmapdzray dKov- 
ovTas: yepuv bé et ths TL ovvvoel TOV map: dpi, mpos 
apyovTra Te Kal mpos HAtKLTNVY pundevos evayriov véou 
qovetobat Tous Tovovrous dyous. 

KA. ‘Op8erara ye, @ geve, A€yers, | Kal xabdcep pavres, 
amwy THs TOTE Savoias Tob Tiévtos alta, viv émietn@s prov 
doxeis earoxdobas Kal apddpa. an Oi Aye. 

AQ. OtKodv Typ Ta viv é€pnuia pev véwv, adroit 3° 
evexa yipws adeiped taro Tov vopobérov SiaAeyopevor mept 
avT@y ToUTWwY povor m™pos pLovous pndev av TAnupedety ; : 

KA. “Eore Tatra ovTws* [ets a] Kat pndev ye avis eme- 
TyLav Tois voj.ots av" ov yop TO ye yva@vat Te TeV pr 
KaAdv drisov, aAAa taaw &€€ abrod cupBaiver yiyvecOat 
T® py POdvw ra Aeyoueva GAN’ edvoia Sexouevy. 

©. Kadrds: od pny émitysdv ye ép® tots vopois zw, 
mp BeBaiws ets Suvapw diacKéepacbar, padov dé dropay. 
dpiv yap 6 vopobérns povors EM ivew Kal BapBdpwv, cv 
qpets truvOavepeba, av peytorwy mSovav Kal 7aLoLmr € émé- 
tafev anexecGau Kal p17) yeveoa, 70 de Ta Aundiv Kat 
doBwv, GmEep apre SreAnAvGapev, HynTaTO el Tis €K mraiSev 
pevgeirar dua téhovs, omoTay éis dvaykaious Eryn TOVOUS 
kat PoBous Kal Avras, pevgetoar Tous ev éxeivous yeyu- 
pevacpevous Kal Sovrevoety adrtois. Tavbrov o7 robr’, olua, 
Kal m7pos Tas 78ovas ede Stavoeiabar TOV adrov vowobérny, 
A€yorra aurov mpos éaurov Ws Hutv ex véwv et GTretpo. TOY 
peyiorwv Bovey ot toAtrau yevijcovrat, Kal dpederyror 
yeyvopmevot ev tals ASovais Kaprepety Kai pndev TOV aloxpadv 
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5 td nw @ ~ ~ 
avaykaleobat srovetv, Evexa, THs yAUKUOUpLas Tis mpos TAs 
e 4 > 4 ta nn ~ 

noovas Tavrov metaovrat Tols HrTwyEevors TOV PdBwv, Sov- 

4 ? @ na 

Aedcovat tpdtrov Etrepov Kai ér aicxiw trois ye Suvapevois 

a 9 aA ~ a 

kaprepeiv ev tats nOovats Kat Trois KexTnLévols TA TEpt TAS 
€@ rd > ~ 

noovds, avOpemmots eviore ravrdmact KaKkois, Kal Thy puyhv 
TH wev SovAnv rH Se eAevOdpay é€vvaw, Kai ode d£vor amAds 
3 5 al t 9 @ 2 wy 4 0 
avdpeto. Kal éXevPépior Esovra. mpooayopevecOar. cKo- 

a Ly Nv aA ~ a e€ A bs} ‘4 a 
wetre ovv et TL TOV viv Aeyowevww vuiv Kara TpdToV SoKet 
Aéyeoa. 

KA. Aoxet nev Huty vd A f 5 Ad l 

. Aoxe? pev nutv yé mus Aeyopevoy tot Aoyou rept 
\ f 
dé TyAtKovTwv eVODs mremorevKEevat padiws 7) véwy re 7 
paAAov Kai avorrwr. 
4 a ; 

A®. *AAN’ «i 7d pera tabra SreEiousrey dv mpovbdueba, 
> 
® KaAewia re cat Aaxedayudvie Edve—per’ avipelay yap 87) 

4 n~ 
cwdpoctvns mrépt Aéywpev—<padv> re Staddpov ev ravrais 
Tats moAreiats 7) Tals THY elkH ToALTEvopevwy aveuprooper, 
Womep TA TEpi Tov TdéAELOV vuvoy ; 
ME > 5 4 9 e 10 . 5) o> oO 4 la i 
. Uxedov od pddsov- add’ eotxev yap Ta TE ovociria 

4 A a wn 
Kal 7a ‘yupvaoia Kadds nophabac mpos aporépas. 

A®. “Eouxev S470, & Edvor, yaderov elvar TO TEpi Tas 
Todrelas avaudioBnTyTwWs cpoiws Epyw Kai Adyw yiyveo@at: 
Kwdvvever yap, Kabdzep ev rots cwpacw, ov dSuvarov elvat 

~ & 

mpooTdgat TL mpos €v ad@pa ev émirndevpa, ev a OvK GY 
gavetn tadrov totto Ta pev BAdrTov Ta HUdY cwymara, 
ta 5€ Kal wohedodv. eet Kal Ta yupvacia TadTa KaL Ta 

la 4 A »” Fr. > n~ 4 4 4 a 
ovocitia moda pev dAda viv wdhedet tas moAets, mpos dé 

LY 4 ‘4 ~ A 7 +} ~ 

Tas ordoes xaAderd—drArotow S5é MiAnoiwy cat Bowwrav 
Kat @ovpiwy maides—Kai 57 Kat méAar dv vdpipov SoKEt 

“~ 3 f 
TobTo TO emiTHoEevpa Tas KaTA Pow [TAs | Epi TA adppodiora 
Hdovas ov povov avOpwrrwrv adda Kati Onpiwvr, dvefBapKevat. 

A \ 
Kai ToUTwv tas duerépas méAEis TMpwTAs GV TLS aiTL@TO Kal 
~ ~ ? A w 
Goat THY GAAwY pdaAvoTa anTovTat THY yuEvaciwV' Kat ETE 
a ry > 3, 
maicovra etre arrovddlorra. evvoety Set 7a TOLvatra, Evvonréov 
Ort TH Ondrela Kat TH THY dppévwv duoet eis Kowvwviav tovon 
“~ “~ bd é 
Tis yevvioews 7) TEpt Tadra do) Kara dvow a7rodeodobat 
“A ~ 4 la 
Soke, dppévwy Sé apos adppevas 7 OnAevdv arpos Andreas 
~ > > 93> é 
Tapa dvow Kat Tv mpwtwv TO TéAUHL elvat du” axparevav 
“~ " ~ 8 A d ~ 
yoovns. mavres Sé dx) Kpnrdav rov rept Pavupndn po0ov 
~ t4 9 4 a a 
xaTnyopotpev ws Aoyorrornodvrwy ToUTwy' ézetd7) trapa, Aros 
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Aa 


avrots ot vduor TETHLOTEULEVOL joav yeyovevat, roUrov TOV 
pobov mpoorebnxévat Kara, Tob Ads, iva Em ouevor 57) TD 
Ged KapTravra Kal TavTnv Thy yooviv. TO ev ovv TOU 
pvdov Xaupern, vowov dé mépe SragKoToupevwy dvO pare 
dXiyou macd €or 7 anes mepi Te TAS doves Kat Tas 
Adras év Te mdAcow Kat ev iSious Oca: So yap avrat 
myyat MeDetvrar gucet pety, dv Oo pep dpuTopevos obey TE 
et Kal ordre Kal Omdaov evdatpovel, Kall TroAts dpoiws Kat 
iSebrns Kal CGov a dmay, o 5 dvemoTnpovens Gp.a Kal eKTOS 
TOV Kaipav Tavayric. av exeivep Cw. 
es Aéyerat pev TavTa, @ Seve, Karas mws* ov pay 
aN’ ddacia y npas AapBaver ri Tore _xpn Adyew mpos 
Tatra, ows 3 euouye opbas Soxel TO Tas HOovas pevyety 
SraxeAeveoBar Tov ye ev Aaxedatpove vowobérny, mept be 
tav év Kywod vopwy ode, av eJeAn, BonOroes. Ta 8 ev 
LTapTy KdAduor’ avOpwrwv Soret pou xetodar Ta TEpt Tas 
HSovds: od yap padior’ GvOpuvrrou Kat peylorass q@pootri- 
mrovow movais Kat UBpect Kal dvotg, 74.07), Toor e€¢Badev 
6 vomos uov eK THs Xopas ovupmdons, Kat ovr’ av é7’ 
dypév ious, ovr ev doreaw ow Lrrapridrats péAet, ou 
moota ovS O7d0a TOUTOLS GUVETTOpEVA TdOAs HOOVAS KLVET 
Kara Suvapuy, oud eorw darts av arravrav Kwudovrt TWt 
pera pebns odk dv Thy peyiorny Suny edOds emBein, Kal 008" 
av Atovtova mpodacw EXOVT™ avrov pucauto, WOTTEp ev 
dpdtars eldov TOTE Tap’ bpty eye, Kal ev Tdpavre dé 
Tapa Tots TIBET Epots aTroiKoLs mdcav eJeaoduny TH moAw 
rept ta Avoviowa peOdovoav: map’ nyiv 5° otk €ar’ oddev 
ToLovTov. 

AQ. *Q Aaxedatpovee Eédve, émraivera ev aavT €orlv Ta 
To.avrTa, O7rov TwWes everow Kaprepycets, Omrou Sé dvetvrat, 
Brancccirepa. TAXv yap gov AdBowr’ av Tes Tay Tap’ Tbe 
Gpuvdp.evos,, Seuvds THY TOY yuvarkdy map Diy dveow. 
drra.aw o7) Tots Tovovrats, kat ev Tdpayte Kat map: qpty kat 
Tap Dpetv O€, ue drroKpials drrolvec@at Soxet Tob pn KaKds 
éxeuv ad’ op0 Bs: was yap daroKpivopevos €pet BavpdLlovre 


" sevy, THY Trap: avo ts anBevav o opwvrt, “My Bavpale, a w géve: 


vowos Ea” Tpetv ovros, tows 5° tpiv wept adray TOUT 

ErEepos.” npiv 8 éori viv, w® didor dvbpes, ov mept T&Y 

avOpwrwy rav d\Awv 6 Adyos, GAA Tept TAY vopaderay 
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auray Kaxtas Te Kal dperfs. ert yap ovv elrrenprev arAetw 
wept amdons wéOns: od yap opixpov eorw To emuTnbevjia 
ovde pavrov Svayvéivau vonoberou. Ady 5° ovK otvou TEpt 5 
Trogews TO mapamay 7 PN peOns d€ atrijs mrépt, TrOTEpOV 
worep LKvbar _Xpavras Kal époat xpnoréor, Kal €7L 
Kapyndovor Kau KeAroi Kat "IBypes Kal Opakes, mroAepuKa 
ovpmavra ovra Taira. yevn, 9 KaGdsrep bets: tyets bev yap, e 
Orrep A€yets, TO Trapamray dmexeabe, Xnvoau dé Kau Opaxes 
dxparep TavTaTadr xpapevor, yuva ixés Te Kat avTol, Kal KaTa 
TOV ipariwv KATAXEO[EVOL, Kadov Kat evdatpov emTnOEvpa 
emurdevew vevopikact. époa d€ adddpa pev xpovras 
Kal Tais dacs, tpupats ds vuets amoBdAAere, ev rafer 8 
paAAov rovTwv. 

ME. *Q A@ore, Suaarcopev d€ ye Nuets mavTas ToUroUS, 
Grav omAa ets TAS xetpas Ad. cupLev. 

AO. *Q dpiore, Tey A€ye Taira: moda yap 57) Ss 
Kat Sudseus aréxpapTor yeyovaciv Te Kat cova, 10 da- 
vepov Gpov TovToV OvK GY TrOTE A€youney, aNAa audioBytH- 5 
OLLov, Tept | KaA@v emuTndeup.droov Kal LY), viKgy TE KaL ATTAV 
A€yovtes pays’ ered) yap at weilous tas eAdrrovs médets 
vik@ow paxopmevat, Kat KaradovAodyras Lupakdooe ev 
Aoxpovs, ot 57 Soxodow ebvopwraror TaV TreEpi éxetvov TOV 
Tomov yeyovevat, Ketous dé “A@nvaior- pupia dé dAAa rotadr’ 
dv evpoysev. aAAa zrept adrot éxaorov emtyndevparos TeEt- 
pwyeba A€yovres meiPew nuds adtovs, vixas b€ Kal Arras 
éxros Adyou Ta viv JDdpev, Aéywpyev 8 ws TO pev ToLdvd’ 
€orly xaddv, Td Sé Tordvde ov Kadcyv. mpadtov 5° axovoaré 
Ti pov, TrEpt avTa@v TovUTwr ws Set TA-TE YPNOTOV Kal TO LH 
OKOTELV. 

ME. [Ids ody 57 réyess; 

A®. Aoxobat [Low Wavres ob doy Te AaBévres €mturn)- 
devjia, Kat mpodepevor iperyew avro 7 emratvetv ev0vs py bev, 
ovdapds Spay Kara, TpoTrov, adda TavTOV mrotety olov et 57 
TIS, emaweoavros TWOS Tupous Bpdpa as ayabov, evG0s 
béyou, 7) ScarrvOdpevos avrob pHTE THY epyaciav pare THY 
mpoopopay, 6 OVTWa TPOTTOV Kal oloriat Kat pl av Kab Gmrws 
€xXovTa. Kal omws mpoapepew éxovow. viv 57) rabrov poe 
Soxobev 7 quseis €v Tois Asyots mroveiy" mepl pebns yap dou ~ 
gavres togobrov pdvov, evOds of ev éyew adro, of 5 
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emratve tv, Kal pdAa drdmus. pdprvow yap Ka errawweTats 
xXpwwevor [ézawoduer}] éxdrepor, [rat ] of bev, Ste moods 
mapexopeda, ag odpev TU Aéyew KUpLov, OF be, GTL TOUS [1) 
Xpwpevous aire op@pev viK@vras paxopevous: dupioBn- 
Tetra 8° ad Kal todT0 typi’ ef ev 37) kal Tept éKdoTwy 
ovrw Kal Tov dAAwy vopipwy Seder, ovK ay é“ovye KAT 
vobv etn, TpOTrov | d€ dor, dv éuot paiverar Seip, eGehw 
Adyew crept avrob TouToU, TAS peOns, | TrELpusLevos av apa 
Svveyrae THY mept drdvrewv tev TovovToy dpi peBodov 

nity OndAoby, ered) Kat pupa éri pupiots EOvn mrept avTav 
auduoPyrobvra bpiv modeat dvoiv T@ Aoyw Scapaxour’ av. 

ME. Kai pay el Twa Zyouer dpOiv oxepuv Tv Tovodrwr, 
ovK GToKVnTéoV akoveEL. 

AO. LKepaeDa on 7™ Thee. pepe, Et Tes alyav Tpopyp, 
kal TO C@ov avTo KTH ws ear KaAov, érrawot, dos dd 
Tis EewpaKws alyas ywpis vewouevas aimdAou ev epyacipots 
xwpiots Spwoas Kara dtaéyou, Kal wav Opéupa avapyov 7 
PETA KAKO apyovTwr dav oUTw wéuhoiTo, TOV TOD ToLOUTOU 
yoyov yyotucda tyres dv mote feEar Kal driodv; 

E. Kat ws; 

AO. Xpnords de a apywv E00 jpty ev TAoiots TOTEPOV ed 
THY vavTiKny EXT EMLOTHENVY OVO, dv T Obv VaUTLE aV TE 4%, 
mas av A€youse 5 

ME. _Ovdapds, av ye mpos TH réyyn EXN Kal TodTO TO 
maQos 6 Aéyeis. 

A. Te 5 apxwv oTparomeEdcy ; dp” ey THY TroAeuuKny 
Exn ETLOTHUNY, tKavos ape, nav dSetAds wv ev Tots Sewots 
bro pweOns tot ddBov. vauTiG ; 

IE. Kae TOS 5 

A@. *Ay 88 ad pyre exn THY TéeXyyY devAos Te F; 

ME. lavrdraciy Twa movnpov Aéyers, Kat ovdauds 
avopav dipxovra a.nd Tivay opodpea. yuvaur ay. 

A®. Ti 8 érawérny Fj henry Kowwvias hotivocoby 4 
mépuKev TE dpxov elvat per’ éxeivou TE wpehuids earl, 
6 bé pare Ewpards Ein mor" opbas abrny any | Kowwvotoav 
per _dpxovros, det be avapyov 7) meTa KaK@v apxovrwy 
guvodcay ; oidueBa, n more Tovs TovovTous Gewpovs trav 
TovovTwy Kowuiay xpnarov ve weEew 7 érraweoecba; ° 

ME. [lds 8 dv, wndérord ye iSdvras pndé ovyyevopevous 
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opbads YEVOMEVED pndevi TOV TOLOUTWY KOWWYNLATODY ; 

AQ. xe 87° Tay moa KoWwwViay ouumoras Kal 
ouutrooia Oetwer av play Twa auvovoiay elvat; 

ME. Kat opddpa ye. 

AQ. Tavrny ovV pov opbds yeyvonerny 757 TUS TWIMOTE 
eGedoaro ; Kat opdiv pev droxpivacbat pddvov ws ovde- 
TrUsmorE TO Tapdmav—ov yap éireyaiptov div TovTo “ob8é 
VOpypLov—€yay be € eVTETUXNKE te ToAAais Kat oMaxod, Kat 
mpoaere maoas wes ETos etrrety SunpurnKa, Kal oxedov oAnv 
pev ovdeniar opBiis yeyvop.erny EwpaKa ove€ a aK Koo, dpa 
0° el mov opixpa Kal dAtya, Ta ToAAG Sé ctutravl? ws eimety 
dunpaprneéva. 

. Ids 87 tabra, w Seve, Aéyeus ; etre ere capéarepov: 
nuets pee yap, dmrep elves, dzrevpig TOV ToLoUTwY, ode € év- 
Tuyxdvovres: av tows evdUs ye yvotmev TO TE 6pOev Kal p27) 
ylyvomevov ev avtois. 

AQ. Eikos Aéyets: adn’ énob ppalovros Tretpa pavOavery. 
TO peev yap ev Taoas TE cvvedots, Kal Kowwviats mpacewy 
wvriwwvotv, ws dpldv mavtaxot éxdotos dpxovta elvat, 
, pavOdves ; 

KA. Ids yap ov; 

AQ. Kai pen ehéyomev yuvon payoevwy ws avdpetov dez 
Tov apyovr elvat. 


KA. [Ids 8 ov; 
AQ®. ‘O py avdpetos trav SeAdv tro doBwv Arrov 
TeBopuBnra.. 


. Kai toéro otrws. 

A@. Eis Wy tls Benxavy pndev ro maparray bedidra pnde 
BopuBodpevor € emLOTH GAL oTparoTréow oTpaTnyov, dp’ ov ToT’ 
av mavTi TpoTw emparTopey ; 

KA. Xdddpa pev ouv. 

AQ. Név d€ ye od arparomédov rept Aéyouev dpfovros 
ev avdpdiv opAtaus exOpav éx9oois pera troAduov, didwy 3° 
év eiprvy mpos didovs Kowwvynodvrwr pirodpoovrns. 

"Opbdis. 
AO. “Eorw b€ ye 7) TovavTy ovvovola, elmep EoTar pera 
pwéOns, ovdK abdpuBos. 4 yap; 
. lds ydp; ad’ o fuae may rovvavriov. 
AQ. Odxody mpdrov pyéev Kat rovrois apyovros det; 
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KA. Té pay; as ovoevi ye mpdypare. 

AQ®. I6drepov ody abdpuBov, ef Suvardv ein, Tov Tovobrov 
apyovra. extroptlecBau de7; 

. ds yap ov; 

A®. Kai pny mepi ye ovvovoias, ws €otkev, avdTov ppo- 
vipLov elvac det: ylyverar yap pvrAa€ rijs Te drrapyovans 
gidias avrots, kal Ert mAciovos emiyedAnTys dmws eorat S10. 

WY TOTE GvVOVOtay. 

KA. ’AdAnbdorara. 

A®. Odxodv vnpovra, Te Kal copov apxovra pebvdvTwy 
bet Kkabvoravas, Kal Ly Touvavriov ; pevdvrew yap peOdwv 
Kal véos dpxev tay copes, el 42) KaKOV GmrEepydoatTo TL éya., 
TOAAR xpar’ av aya 7 TUXN.- 

TapadaAn pev ovv. 

A®. Odxodv ef péev yuyvopevwy ws Sduvarov opbdrara 
rovTwy ev tails moAeou THY auvOVaLmY péudolTO Tis, E7t- 
Kaddyv abre TO mpdypare, Tay av opbds tows peporto- Et 
dé a dpapravopevov ws oldv Te uddvora emurnbevpid TUS op@v 

owopet t, mp@Tov peev OijAov a ws ayvoet TobrT’ avTo yeyvopevov 
ovK opbdis, 18’ or may ToUTwW T@ TpdTw havetrat movnpor, 
SeomoTou TE Kal dpxovros vidovros xwpis TpATTopevov. 7 
ov ovvvoeis Tobe’, Ort peBdwv KuBepynrns Kat mas TravrTos 
apywy dvar permet ndvra cite moia etre dppyara elTeE _oTpa- 
romredov, €t8 ori mot ein TO KUPEepvaxrevov bm adtod; 

KA. [lavraaow roire ye aAnBes eipnxas, & Eeve- rovmi 
T@de 5° ypiv Adye, Ti ToTE, av yiyvyra TobTO GpOa<¢ TO 
TEpl TAS TrOGELS VOMULOV, ayabov av Spdcetev Huds ; olov, 6 
vuvor edeyopev, et oTparevpia. ophiis Hyepovias TvyXavol, 
viKn TroA€ ov Tots EmopLevols dv yiyvotro, ov apuxpov ayabdy, 
Kat TaAN’ ovTw* oupmociou de opbds mavaywynbevtos Ti 
peya idwirats 7H TH md Net ylyvour’ av ; 

AQ. Te 8€; matdos €vos 7 Kai yopot mraWayuryn Fevros 
Karo. TpOTrov évos, Ti péya 7H TONEL Paipev a dy ylyveaBan ; 4) 
TOUTO ovrws Epwrn eves elrousev av as evos ev Boa Tt 
TH mode yiyvour’ dy dgedos, «8 ohuss € epwrdgs mrawBetav TOV 
maWevbevrwv Ti pea THY TOAW 6 ovivnaw, ov yaAerrov etrrety 
ort mravdevbdyres pev Ev yiyvowr’ av avopes dyaboi, yevo- 
pevor dé Tovobror Ta TE aa TpaTTovev Kahdis, € ere dé Kav 
vuK@ev TOUS ‘TroAELLous peer madeia prev ovv hépet 
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Kai vikny, vicky 3° éviore dmadevotay: TroAdot yap vBpioro~ 
‘repot Sia. 7roAdw vikas “YEVvOpEvoL peupiov aAdAwy Kany bu 
uBpw éeverrAnaOnaav, Kal mradeia ev ovderwrore yeyove 
Kadpeta, vixat dé avOpuwrots aroAXat 57) Tovadras yeydovacty 
TE KQL Egovras. 

KA. Aoxeis nut, @ pide, THY €v Tots olvois KownV 
SvarpiBny ws eis Tradelas peydAry potpay reivovaay Aéyew, 
av op0as yiyvyras. 

AQ, Ti pny; 

KA. "Exots dv otv 70 wera tobr’ eimety ws Eatw To viv 
eipnevov adnbés ; 

A®. To pev.aandés, & Eéve, Sucxupilecbar radra ovTws 
Exe, TOAAGV adioBnrovvrwr, Deod: €i 5’ dry epot paiveras 
det Adyew, ovdels POdvos, ErretTEep WpHKapev ye TOvs Adyous 
qTEpi vow Kal ToATeias TrovetoOas Ta viv. 

KA. Todér’ adro 817) meipwpefa, To coi Soxody mepi THv 
viv audisPytrousevwy Karapabety. 

AQ. ‘AMa Xp7) Trovety ovTws, dpas TE emi TO pabety Kai 
eye €mi TO dnhdoat TIELPWLEVOY apcis ye TwWS, ouvreivas, 
Tov Adyov. Tmp@rov dé wou axovaaTe TO Towvoe. THY modu 
dmavres nav “EAAnves UrroAapBdvovaw Ws Prrdroyds TE 
€OTL Kal Tmrodvroyos, Aakedaipova S€ kai Kpyrny, THY pev 
Bpaxvaoyov, THY be TroAvvouay | BaMov 7 7] modvaoyiay a aoKod- 
cav’ oxoTa On LY ddgav Dyetv Tapdoxwpat rept opucpod 
moda Aéyew, péeOns TEpt, apex pod mpdyparos, ToppnKn 
Adyov dvarabarpopevos. To O€ x) Kara dvow adrod dudpbw- 
gus ouK ay SUVAaLTO AVEV LOUGLKTS opborntos | ToTE capes ovdE 
leavoy ev Tois Aoyous atroAaPety, povoury) dé dvev mrouBetas Tijs 
7a0nsS ouK av ab Tore dvvatTo* Tabra Se mapmrohhwv € ear 
Adyuv. Opare ovv ri mrovisuev—el Tabra pev edcayrev ev TO 
TapoVvTe, perexBaipev 5’ ets eTEpov TWO vow mrépt Aéyov. 

ME. *Q five "A@nvaie, ovK olo8’ tows srt Tuyxaver 
may ” €oTla THS TroAews ovoa tuav mpogevos. lows pev 
ouv Kal m&ow Tots Tava, e€7rev0av dxovowow OTL TLWOS 
eat TrOAews mpogevot, TaUTy Tis EUVOLA EK vew eudus 
evOverar € EKaOTOV pay Tay Tpog every TH monet, ws Sevrépg 
odor Tar pio. pera THY atrob moh’ Kat 67 Kat euot viv 
Tavrov TOUTO eyyeyorev. aKoUwY yap TY maidwy Evbus, 
el ru eudowro 7H Kat eratvoiey Aaxedatudvior “APnvaious, 
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ws “SH adds & vuay, @ ) MeyiMe, épacay, © Has ov: KaAGs 
7 Kahéis éppeke '—tabra by) dod, kal pay dpevos 7pos 
aura. viep bpay o del mpos Tous 7H mow eis sdyov ayovras, 
macav evvovay Eoxor, Kal pou vov 7 TE pov mpoagtArs 
par, TO te U0 TTOAAMY Acyopevor, ws dao *A@nvaiwy 
etoty ayabot Srapepovres elo ToobTot, Soe? dAnfecrara 
AéyeoBau: pdvor yap avev avayKns avTopuas, Jeig, potpa 

NOds Kat ourt mAaoTas elow ayabot. Pappadv 51) euod ye 
evexa A€yous a dv rooaira o7réoa Got Pirov. 

KA. Kai unv, & Edve, kal TOV map ¢00 Adyov a d.xovoas 
Te Kal  drodeE dpievos, Gappav o omroca Bove déye. THOSE yap 
lows aKnKoas Ws "Emievidys yeyovev avnp Oetos, os Hy nyetv 
oixetos, eNwv de Tmo TOV Tlepouxdiv déxa €Teow TpOTEpov 
Tap’ buds Kata THY TOO Beod pavreiav, duatas ‘TE edvcaTd 
twas as 6 Jeds avetrev, Kat 57) Kal PoBovpevey TOV ITepourov 
“AGnvaiav ardoAov, elev ort S€ka pev ETAYV OY ngovaw, 6 oTav 
dé Ehwou, dmahhayycovrar mpafavres oddev dv nAmov, 
mabdvres Te 7 Spdcavres meios KaKd. TOT ov efevsOnoav 
Upiv ob Tpoyovot Hav, Kal evvovay ex Téoov eywye Duiv Kal 

t Huerepor € Exovaw yovijs. 

"KO. Ta pev TOLvUv DperEpa ccovew, Ws EoLKer, eTOuL ay 
€ln* Ta oe Eu BovAecBac joev eTou.a, dvvacbau d€ ov mavu 
padia, ouws de Tmeuparéov. mp@rov o7) oby T™pOs TOV Adyov 
Opradpela mawelay Ti mor’ early Kat Tiva Svvapuy € exet’ 
dua yap TAUTIS ¢ paper t ir€ov elvan TOV TpOKEXELpLOLEVOV ev TO 
viv Adyov td Tce , péxpurep av | Mpos TOV Beov ddixnrar. 

. Ildvu peév ody dpdpev ratra, eizep ool ye Hdv. 

A@. Aéyovros zoivuv éuod ti more yp) davat tradelav 
elvat, oxépacbe av apéoxn ro AexOev. 

KA. Aéyots dv. 

AQ. Kea On, Kat ae Tov oTLobv ayabov dvdpa péA- 
Aovra €ceaGar tobro atro é€x maidwr evBds pederay dety, 
mailovrd TE Kat t amovdaCovra € ev Tots TOU TpaypLaTos exdarots 
TMpoonKovowy. olov TOV peMovra. ayaboy éveoBat yewpyov 
) TW OlKOOdpOY, TOV jLEV otKodopobvra TL TOV mraBetwv 
olxoSopnarwy mailew xem» tov & ad yewpyobvra, Kal 
opyava Exaré py opuKpd, Tov dAn Bway pinata, Tapa. 
oxevaleuy Tov Tpéporra, avra@v exatepov, Kal 67 Kal TOV 
pabnudtrwy Goa avayKaia ‘mpomepabyKévar mpoydvbavew, 
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olov réxTova petpeiv 7 orabpaabas Kal Trodepuxoy é Urrrevew 
maicovra q Te TOV Tovodrev dAAo Troveiv, Kal mreipacbat d1a, 
TOV Trawiav éxeice Tpémew Tas noovas Kat émupias trav 
maiowy, of dpucopévous avrovs Set Téhos € EXE. xepddatov 
57) maidelas > Aéyopev TV opOiy TpoPny, 7] i 708 maigovros Thy 
puxny els épwra pdAvora det ToUTOU 6 denoet yevopevov 
dvb p" avrov Té)evov elva THs TOU mpdyparos dperijs’ opare 
ovv EL expt TOUTOV ye» o7ep elzrov, tuiv apéoKer TO AexOev. 
. Ids yap ov; 

AQ. My Tolvuy as 6 A€yopev elvar moBelav ddpiorov 
yevntat. viv yap overdiCovres erravvoivres a exdoTwv Tas 
Tpopas, Aéyopey ws Tov peev mremraevpevov 7 Tey ovTa TLVd, 
TOV be amaidevrov, € eviote els Te KamnAcias Kal vauKAnpias 
Kat aMuwy TovoUrw pada TremaWevpLevenv cocplay dvOpurmuv: 
ou yap tabra Hyoupevwy, ws Eour’, elvar wratdelav 6 viv Adyos 
dv etn, tTHv Se mos aperiy de aideoy madelav, ToLvodouy 
emBuynrny TE Kal epacriy Tod moXTHy yeveoba Tédeov, 
dpxew Te Kat apxeobar emLoTdpLevov pera dixns. rauvrny 
THY Tpodnv dpopiadpevos 6 6 Adyos otros, ws €j0i paiverat, 
viv Bovdour’ av povnv madeiav mpoaayopevery, THY dé els 
Xpypara Teivovoay 7 TWO, mpos isxyvv, Kat mpos aA Anv 
TWa codiav dvev voo Kat OuKns, avavoov 7 elvat Kat 
dveAevbepov Kal ouK agiav To Tapamav TrawSetav KadetoGac. 
nets on pysev o OvOmare Svadeperped! adrois, add’ 6 vuvdy) 
Adyos 7 nuty opodoynbeis peveror, ws ot ye oplds TETTALOEU- 
pévot aoxedov ayaloi yiyvovrat, kat det 07) Thy Travetay 
pndapod cr ywalecv, ws mp@rov Tav KaA\orwyr Tots apiorots 
dvb dow Tapayvyvopevoy" at €l TOTE efepxerat, Suvarov 5" 
éoriv émavopfotc0a, rot’ det Spacréov d1a Biov marti Kara 
dvvapwy. 

KA. ‘Opbas, Kal ovyywpotjev & _ Aeyers. 

AQ. Kat pry maha ye GUVEXWPTTApLEV ws dyad peev 
évrwv Tov Suvayevwy dpxew adrvav, kax@v d€ TOV 17. 

. Adyeus opGdrara. 

AQ. Ladeorepov ere Toivuy dvaAgBwpev Tobr’ aud Ore 
MOTE A€youev. Kai por de eldvos dnodelaabe €av mTws 
duvatos bpiv yevwpiat SnAdoat TO ToLodTOV. 

. Aéye pdvov. 
AQ. Odxotv éva péev judy exaorov avrov 7dyer; 
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A@®. Avo 5é Kexrnpévov ev air ovpBovAw evavriw Te 

Kat appove, & mpooayopevouev HOovny Kat AdTHV; 
. "Kore Taira. 

AO. IIpos d€ TrovTow daudotv av dd€as beAdovrww, oly 
KOWOV Lev OVOLG eAris, idtov O€, poBos bev 7 ‘Tpo Avmns 
€Azis, Odppos de 7 T™po_ Too evavriou: € emt de maou Tovrois 
Aoytopos Gre aor’ avrav dpetvov 7) xetpov, Os yevopevos 
ddypa moAews Kowwov vomos emwvduactat. 

KA. Moyis pév rws efézopar, A€ye ppv TO peta Tadra, 
ws ETTOMEVOV. : 

ME. Kai épv epiot py tavtov TobTo maGos ev. 

AQ. Ilept $7) TovTwv StavonIapev ovTwot. Gaba peev 
EKAOTOV UV Tynowpeda tav Cwwv Oeiov, elTe ws mratyviov 
EKELVWY etre Ws aTrovey TWL GUVEGTNKOS: ov yap o7) TobTO 
ye YLYVWOKOLED, Tobe O€ bt topev, OTe Ta’Ta Ta maOn € ev nuty 
olov vedpa. 7 opnpwOot TWES evodoat ondow TE nas Kat 
aAAjAaus dvOeAxovaw évayriat obcar en” evayTias mpdgets, 
od 87) Sumpiomery a GpeTn Kal Kaxta Ketrat, pug yap dyow 6 
Aéoyos bet iy Tav eAfewv CUVETIOJLEVOY Gel KAL i undaps a.TrONE LTO - 
jLevov exelvns, avbdAKew rots aMous vevpous € EKGOTOV, TaUTaV 
8” efva THY Tod Aoyiopod aywynv ypvojv Kal tepav, Tijs 
moAews Kowov vO{LOV emucadoupevny, dAAas de ox)npas Kab 
avdypas, THY d€ padakny are xpvojv ovaav, tas dé adAas 
mavrodamots etoeow opoias. Seiv 87 TH KadXioTy aywyh 
TH Tod vopov aet ovAAap Pavey: are yap TOU AoyLtopod Kadob 
Lev OvTOs, mpaou O¢ Kat ov Bratov, detabar baynpet av adrob 
THY AYWYHV, OTWS av ev Hiv TO Xpvaoty yévos viKG Ta GAAa 
yer. Kal ovrw O1 wept Oavpdarev ws evra NLav 6 00s 
apeTis ceawpevos av ein, Kal TO KpEelTTW EavTOD Kal YrTw 
elvat TpOTrov Tw, pavepov av yiyvouro paAdov 6 voet, kal 
ort moAw Kat Buarny, TOV [Lev Adyov aAnby aBévra év 
éauT@ Tmept TaV eAgewv TOUTWY, ToUTW émdmevov det Shy, 
méaw 8é 7 7 Tapa Gedy teivos y Tapa. TOUTOU tod yvovtTos 
Tatra Adyov TmapaAaBodcar, vouov Depevny, avrg TE opr’ iy 
Kal Tats dAAats moXeow. ovTw Kal Kaxia n Kal apery 
aapéarepov mpiv SinpOpupevov dv eln: evapyeorépou 8 
adrod VEvopevov Kal Taldeta Kat Tada, emurnSevpara lows 
eorat paAdov kataghavy, Kat 6% Kal To repli ths év Tots olvors 
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Star pipijs, 6 Sofacdein pev av elvar davAov Tmépe fifjxos moNv 
yw TepiT Tov eipnpevor, dhavein 5é tay’ ay lows tot 
nKous y avTav ovK and Lov. 

. Kd Aéyets, KL TEpaivwUEV OTiTED GV THS ye vov 
StatpiBns agvov yiyvynrac. 

; Aéye on" TpoapepovTes T®@ Oavpare trovtTw Ti 
pweOnv, motley Tt MOTE avTd dmepyaloueba ; 

KA. IIpos ri dé oKoOTOULEVOS avTo émavepwras ; 

AQ. Ovdev mw mpos Ott, TodTO b€ ddws Kowwvijcay 
rovre@ Toidv TL  oupmimre yiyveoat. ert dé capéorepoy 6 6 
BovAopa TrEtpa.copat dpalew. epwT@ yap TO ToLdvoe: dpa 
apodporépas Tas jeovas kat Avrras Kal Qupovs Kal Epwras 
4 tdv olvwy méots emctelver; 

KA. IToAd ye. 

AQ. Tid’ ad Tas aicbycers Kal pyypas Kat dofas Kat 
dpovyjoets ; ; TOT EpOV woatrws apodporépas ; 7) WApTAY aTrU- 
deimet tadra adtov, av KataKopis Tis TH weOn ylyvnras; 

KA. Nat, mdpzrav azrodetzec. 

A®. Odxodv els radrov adixvetrar tH THs buys €Ew 
TH TOTE OTE véos hv Tals; 

. Te py; 

AO. “Hetora 5%) 767’ dvatros avtot yiyvoito éyKparns. 

KA. “Hxwora. 

A®. *Ap’ odv rovnpdtatros, papev, 6 ToLvotTos; 

KA. IIloAv ye. 

A@. Od pdvov dp’, ws eoixev, 6 yépwv dis mats yiyvocr’ 
av, adAa Kat 6 pebvobeis. 

KA. “Apuora elzes, w féve. 

AQ. Tovrov o7 Tou emt NOEVHATOS eo0’ 6 Sates Aoyos € €7L- 
xXeupyces meteu meas WS xp7) yevecOar Kat un devyew 
tmravTt obever Kara “rO OUVATOV; 

KA. “Eour’ elvas-: od yotv pis Kat erowos Haba vuvdy 
déyew. 

AQ. ’AAnO7 pévror pvnpovevers> Kal viv y? etp’ 
ETOULOS, emevonmep ofpw ye eVeAncew mpobdpws eparov 
aKove. 

KA. Ids 8 ot« dxovoopeba ; Kay ei pndevos dAAow 
xapuv, aAAa Tot Gavpacrod Te Kal aroTrov, et det Exovra 
moTé avOpwrov eis dmacav davArcryra éavrov euBarrew. 
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AQ. Voyijs Adyets: F ydp; 


. Nat. 

A®. Té b€; CWpATos, @ éraipe, els movnpiay, Aenrr0~ 
Tyra TE Kat aloxos Kal dduvapyiav, davudlouev av et 
ToTe Tis EKWY emt TO TovovTov adukvetrat; 

KA. lds yap ov; 

A®. Ti ouv; Tous €is TA, tarpeta, avTous Badilovras € em 
ga poKkoTroaig dyvoe iv otdpeOa, Ott per * dAtyou U voTEpov kal 
€7 ToAAas 7 nuéepas e€ovaow Tovobrov TO oda, oloy él bud 
téAous exe pedAorev, Civ ouK av SeLauvro; 7 TOUS emi Ta 
yupvacwa KaL mrovous idvras ovK lopev ws aabeveis els TO 
Tapay pha ylyvovrac; 

Ilavra Tatra tower. 

AO. Kai 6re tis peta tadrTa wohedias evexa Exavres 
qopevovrat ; 

KA. KdAAtora. 

A®. Odnodv yp) Kai rOv dAAwy émrndevpdtwrv wépt 
dtavoetabas Tov adrov Tpdzov; 

KA. Ilavu ye. 

A®. Kai Tis mept Tov olvov apa Siar piBiis woavrws 
dtavontéor, elmep eve Toto év TovTos opOds SiavonOjvat. 

KA. Ids 8’ ov; 

A®. “Av a dpa TWa Htv wdeNiav € exovaa paivnrar pndev 
THs Trept To cdma eAdTTW, TH YE ApX] THY TwMpacKiay Vika 
TO THY pev peer aAyndover elva, THY d€ BM 

KA. ‘Op9as A€yets, Bavpdloupe 5° av et te duvaipeda 
To.ovrov ev avr® Karapalety. 

A®. Todt’ avro 87) viv, ws eorx’, Htv dy TELAT EOV 
dpalew. Kai por Aéye: Sv0 doBwv etdy oxedov evavTia 
duvdeOa Katavojoat; 

KA. Iota 67; 

A®. Ta rode pofovpeba pwév ov Ta KaKd, mpoo- 
doxavres yevyoeoGar. 

. Nai. 

AO. PDoBovpeIa dé ye moAAaxus dd£av, 7) Tyovpevor Sofa - 
Ceca KaKOl, mparrovres 7 A€yovres TL TOV LH Kaddy- 6 ov 
o1) Kat Kadodpev tov doBov nuets ye, olwar Sé Kai waves, 
aloxyvrny. 

KA. Ti 8 od; 
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A®. Tovrous 87) dvo éAeyov poBous- av 6 ETEPOS evav- 
tios pev Tais addynédow Kal tots adAXous ddBots, évaytios 
8° €ori tats mAeiorats Kal peyiorats Hdovais. 

KA. Op8orara A€yets. 

AQ. “Ap ovv ov nal vonolerns, Kat wis oD Kal OpLKpov 
dgpedos, Tobrov Tov poBov ¢ ev TULA) peytotn oéBet, kat Kaddv 
aida, TO ToUTw Odppos € EVAYTLOV * Avaiberdy TE Tpooayopever 
kat peyiorov Kakov idia re Kat Snuooia dat vevoptKev; 

KA. ’Op@ds Aéyers. 

A®. Odxody a 7 dda TOAAG Kat b weydAa 6 6 ddBos 7 nds 
odros owes, Kat THY EV T@ trode viKnVY Kat OwTnpiav év 
™mpos: év ovdev etTws adddpa Hw amrepyalera; ovo yap 
ouv €OTOV Ta THY viKnY dmepyalopeva., Odppos rev mroAe- 
piwy, pilov de poBos aioxuvns iépe EMS 

KA. “Kort Tara. 

A. “AgoBov nav dpa. det ytyvecOar Kai doPepov 
Exaorov: dv 8 éxdrepov évexa, Sunprueda. 

KA. Idvv pev ouv. 

AQ. Kai pay apoBov ye éextorov BovAnBevres Tmovety 
poBuv TOAAGY TLVaYV, eis P6Bov AyorTes atTov ETA VojLoU, 
ToLooTOV anepyaloueba. 

KA. Dawopeba. 

AQ. a 5 Oray emrLXELPOILEV TWO. poBepov Trovety pera. 
dixys; dp ovK dvaraxvvria ovpBaddovras avTov Kat mpoo- 
yupvalovras vray det Tmoveiv Stapaxopevov avTou tais 


nSovais ; u) TH pev decria TH EV AUT Tpoopaxopevov KOE 


viKGvra avryy det réAeov OUTW yiyveoBae mpos av6petay, 
dirre.pos dé Syrrou Kal dyvpvacros av T@v ToLovTw dydvev 
doticody odd av TuLous éavrod YEVOLTO TPOS dpeTny, Up - 

pw dea dpa. TeAéws € EoTat py: TroAhat is nOovais Kat emubvpiars 
mpoTpeTovaais dvaraxuvrely | Kat adircetv Scaprewaynpevos 
Kal iveviKnKas pera L Adyou kal épyou KOLTEXVIS € €v Te TraLdLais 
Kat ev orovoats, aN’  daradns ay mavrav Tav TOLOUTWY ; 

KA. OvKouv Tov y’ eixéta Aoyov av EXOL. 

A®. Te obv; PoBou pappakov €o?’ Goris Beds edwKev 
dvOpamors, WOoTe é7dow mAéov av eGeAn TLS mivew adtod, 
TocoUTW padddov avurov vopiterv Kal exdorny TOOL SvoTyxh 
yiyveabar, Kai poBetabar 70 Tra,povTa Kal Ta beMovra aura 
TaVTA, Kat TeAeUT@VTA Eis av Séos tévat TOV dvSperdratov 
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avO purr, exxompnbevra. S€ Kal rob mwpartos aradAayévra. 
ardAuw éxdorore TOV avrov yiyveabas ; : 

KA. Kai ri rovodrov daipev av, & Eéve, ev avOpwrois 
yeyovévar Tapa; 

AQ. Ovdev- «i 3° ody éyeverd mrobev, éo0” OTL mpos 
dvSpeiay jy a ay vowobery XpHoupov ; olov ro rowovde TreEpt 
avTou Kal pd a elyopev dv avT@ Siareyecbar: Depe, @ U 
vouodéra, elTeE Kpnoiy et” oloTtowoby vopmolerets, mpOTov 
pev tov moAitdy dp dy bé£at0 Bdacavoy dvvaros elvat 
AapBavew avdpeias te wépe Kai Secdrias; 

KA. Dain wou was dy d7Aov ott. 

A®. Tidé; wer’ aodadreias cai dvev kwdvvwv peyarAwy 
W peta THY evavTiwv; 

KA. Kai rofro <ro> pera ris acdadetas ovvopo- 
Aoynoey was. 

AQ. Xp@o 6° av eis TOUS doBous tovTous dywy Kal 
éhéyywv ev Tois wabjpacw, wore avayxdlew adoBov yi- 
yveobat, Tmapaxedevdpevos Kat vovbera@v Kal TULOY, TOV bé 
drysalwv, 6 GoTis got pH tretBouro elvae Towobros olov ov 
TaTTOLs €v Maow; Kal _yupvacdsevov pev ev Kal dvdpeiws 
alyprov amadAdrrous av, kaxds S€, Cnuiav émitibels; 7 To 
Tapamav ovK av xp@o, pndev AAdo éeyKadAdv TH wHpate; 

. Kat ms odK av xp@ro, wd Edve; 

AO. r vEVa.GLO, yoov, a pire, mapa TO vv Javpaorn 
paotwrys av etn Kal’ eva Kai Kat’ dAiyous Kai Kal’ omdcous 
Tis aet BovAoiTo’ Kai EiTE TLS Apa povos ev epnpia, TO THS 
aiaxuvns emimpoober ovovpevos, mply Ed GxEtY TyoUpEvos 
opacbat en dei, ouTw mpos Tous poBous yupvaloiro, Tope 
PLOvov ayTi pupiwy Tpaypdroy TmapacKevalopevos opbds av 
TL ITPATTOL, ELTE TLS EAUTOD) TuorEvwy pvoe kat wer€eTH KAADS 
mapeckevdoban, undev o oxvot peta oUEMOT AY mAevoveny yUp- 
valopevos emudeixvucbar TH €v TH TOD TUpaTos dvayKaig 
Suapopg Sdvapw trepbéwv Kat Kparay, wore om aoxn - 
joouvns poe € év apadreoae peya pnd addovotcbar bu" 
GpeTHV, pos bé THY €oxaTny moow amaddatroTo mplv 
dpurve to8ar, rHv avr Hrrav doBovpevos avOpwruwyv Tob 
TWPATOS. 


KA. Nai: owdpovot yap <av>, w Eéve, Kal 6 ToLotTos 
ovTrw mpaTTwy. 
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A@®. WdAw 87) m™pos Tov vomobérny A€ywpev rade’ Elev, 
& vowobédra, tod pev 8%) ddBov oxedov oure Beds ESwrev 
avOpatrous TovobTov Pd ppacov ovTe avrol pepnxavnpeda— 
TOUs yap yonTas ovK ev Gown A€yo ris be apoBias Kat 
Tod Nav  Gappet tv Kal axaipws <Kal> & u} ypy TOTEpoV EoTLY 
THILG, 7) Tas N€youer; 

KA. "Eorw, PHTEL mou; Tov olvov ppaluv. 

AQ. "H «at TobvayTtov éxet TOUTO TH vuvd7 Aeyoueryn ; 
WidvTa Tov dvOpurrov adrov airod mrovet mp@rov iAewv dds 
paddov 7 7) WpoTEepov, Kal Omdaw av mAdov avTov yednrat, 
TocovTw TAEvovwY eAmiSuv dyabeev mAnpadabas Kal duvd- 
pews eis day ; Kkaltedevravdy mdons 6 Toobros Tmappycias 
ws copes @vV peaTodrac Kat edevGepias, maons dé adoBias, 
dare etre iv TE adKvws étiobv, WoavTws bé Kai mpa£ar; was 
niv, oiwar, Tab av ovyxwpoi. 

KA. Te pay; 

AQ. "Avaprvyncbdpev 87 7dde, 6 ore | 88 epaprev nav ev 
Tats yuyais deity DeparevecBat, TO pev OTrws OTL padtora 
Oapprcopev, TO d€ TovvavTiov STL pdrALoTa PoByaopucia. 

KA. “A ris aidois édeyes, ws oldweBa. 

AO. Kadds pvnpovevere. éredy) O€ THY TE avdpeiav 
Kat THY apoBiav € ev Tots poBors det carapedeTaobat, OKE- 
mréov dpa To evavtiov év Tots evavtiows GepamrevecBar Séov 


KA. To6é y’ odv eikés. 
AQ. °A mrabovres a dpa. mepuKapev SvapepovTurs Joppadr€or 


7 elvae Kal Opacets, € ev Tovrous d€ov av, ws ork’ , €ln TO 
pederav ws nora elvar a dvaroxvvTous Te Kal Opacvrnros 
yepovtas, poBepovs dé ets TO Tt Tokway éexdotote A€yeww 
7 Taox ew ) Kat Spay atoxpov orcody. 

KA. “Eouxev. ° 

AQ®. Ovxoty raira dort wdvta év ols eopev Towbrot, 
Ouyds, Epws, uBpts, dpaBta,, prroxepoera, <a >8erdia, KGL ETL 
Toudse, mAovrTos, KaAdos, t toxus, Kat mav®? 6oa du noovijs 
av b peGdoxovra mapappovas mrovet ; Toutwy b€ edreAq TE Kal 
dawearépav 7 p@Tov pev apos TO AauBavew Tetpar, elra 
ets To pederay, Any THs ev ow Bacdvov | KQL i maudids, TIWa 
éXopev Sovnv evmety €ppLeT pov padov, & dv Kat omworioty 
per evrAaBeias ylyvnrat; cxomadpyev yap 67° SvaKxdAov puxis 
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kat dypias, e€ Hs ddixiar wuptas yiyvovrat, TOTEPOV lovra 
els Ta ovpPodAaa meipav AapBavery, Kwduvevovra. mept 
avray, apalepurepoy, 7 7 ovyyEvopevoy pera Tis Tob Ato- 
vicov Jewpias; 7 mpos Tadpodiova 7 HTT HLEVNS Twos puxfis 
Bacavoy AapBavery, € emutpemrovra’ attot Guyarépas Te Kat 
vets Kal yuvatkas, oUTWS, ev TO is diArarots KuSuvevoarra., 
7Oos puxijs Gedoacbat ; Kat juupta 57) Aéywv ouK adv Tis TOTE 
avucetev Gow Stadéper TO pera maduds Ty dAdws: dvev 
pcobod tnpuddSous Oewpetv. «at 81) Kal TobTO ev avTO TrEpi 
4 Lk “~ Ww 2 + 3 4 3 4 
ye ToUTwY OUT av Kpijras ovr dAAous avOpatrovs oddévas 
oldweBa. dppioByricas, pe od meipay Te aAAtjAwy é emetic 
ravTnyv elvat, 76 TE Tis evTeAelas Kal aadadeias Kal TadxoUS 
Staddpew mpos tas dAAas Bacdvous. 

KA. ’AAnOés tobro ye. 

A. T odro pev ap’ dv TOV Xpynoypwrdrey & ein, 70 
yravac Tas pucers Te Kal i efeus rdv puxadv, TH TExvy éxeivy 
hs €or Tatra Oepamreverv: €or O€ Tov, dapev, ws otuat, 
moAuTiuKhS. 7 yap; 

. Tdvu pev odv. 
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SHORT ANALYSIS 


652 a-664 c. —Music, if of the right sort, acts as an enchantment, 
to train, and form, and keep alive, right sensations of pleasure and 
pain. 

664 c-667 b 5.—-To direct this art aright, and form standards of 
taste, great experience is needed: this implies at lerst maturity, if 
not old age. Here Dionysus comes to the help of the Muses, and 
adds to age some of the fire and inspiration of youth. This.is a 
second use of péOy. 

667 b 5-671 a 7.—A disquisition on acsthetic criticism, especi- 
ally (669 b 5 ff), as applied to music, singing, and dancing. 

671 a to end of book. Details as to the constitution and conduet 
of the chorus of Dionysus: the subject of bodily training is referred 
to, but not discussed. 

B 


AQ®. To 87 pera robTO, ws Eouxe, oxeTTEov exeivo rept 
avdTav, mOTEpa TOUTO dvoy ayabor exer, TO KaTLOEiY TOS 
EXouEv Tas PUES, H Kal TL WEeyeDos wWHEALas aELov TOAARS 
omovdTs eveat ev TH KaT apOov xpEia THs Ev Olvy GuVOU- 
aias. Ti ody d7 A€yopev; Eveod’, ws 6 Adyos Eotxev Bov- 
AecOar onpaiverv: din Sé Kal 67ws, akovwpev mpoaexovTeEs 
TOV voov, yn 7) TAdpatodtobdpev br’ adrod. 

A. Aéy’ odv. 
A®. ’Avapvynobjvarroivur éywyeraAw émbupa ri ore 
pono yoy yh 
Adyopev juiv elvat thy dpOiv madetav. rovTov yap, ws 
ye €yw tomalw Ta viv, éorw ev T@ emirndevpare tovTw 
KaAds Katopfouvpévw owrnpia. 

KA. Méya Aéyets. 

A@. Aéyw rowuv rdv maidwr mavducny elvar mpwrny 
alaPyaw ndoviay Kat Avany, Kal ev ols apern uxF Kat 
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Kakia Tapaylyverat mp@rov, Tair’ elvau, ppovnow dé Kal 
ddnbeis ddfas BeBatovs edTUXES oTw Kal mpos TO ‘Vijpas 
Tape yEvETo: téAeos 8° obv €or dvOpwros radra Kai Ta ev 
Tourous mavTa KEKTTMEVOS ayadd. mawWetav 57) ey THY 
TapayLyvowevny mpairov TaLcly apeTHv: 75ov7 d7) Kal diAdia 
Kat AV@y Kai piaos av 6pOds ev bvyais é eyyiyvevrat ponte 
duvapevewv Ady AapBaverv, AaBovrwy dé Tov Adyor, oUp- 
pwvycwat TO doy dpbas elBicBar o b770 Tov mpoonkovT@y 
[Eder], avrn *of 7 ovupduvia ovu7aca pev apeTy, TO dé 
Tept TAS ndovas Kat Avrras TeOpap.wevov aris opbds a WOTE 
picety prev a xen) pio ty evOds ef dpyijs expe téhovs, 
oTépyew d€ & xp7) oTEpyew, Toor adro doe Loy TO Adyep 
kat maSelay mpocayopedwr, Kard ye THY éuay 6pbas av 
mpocayopevots.. 

KA. Kat yap, & feve, 7 nly Kal TO mpoTepov 6pAas cou 
Tawelas mépe kat Ta vov elpfoGar OKEL. 

AQ®. Kadrdés roivuv. rovrtwv yap 87 radv 6p0ds reOpap- 
pévwy Hdovav Kat AvTdv tawderdv ovadv xadarat rots 
dvOpcbzrots Kat SuapGetperar KaTO TmoAAa ev T@ Biw, Geol 
d€ oikTipaytes 70 TOV dvOpebrenv € €mri7rovoVv mepuds yévos, 
avatravAas Te adtots THY movwy erafavto TAS TOV copraiv 
ayorpas [Tots Peots |], cat Movoas’AmdAAwva Te povonyernv 
Kat Atdvucov ovveoptacrtas edocar, iv’ eravopbavrat, Tas 
TE Tpopas yevomevas ev Tats Eoptais peta Dewy. dpav a 
XpPH TOTEpov AANOHS Huiv Kara dvow oO Adyos vuvetrat TA 
viv, 1 7s. Pyoty Se To véov amav ws Eros Ettretv Tots 
TE OWpacL Kal Tals dwvais Hovxiav ayew ovd dvvacBat, 
Kwetabar dé det Cntetv Kal dbéyyecBar, Ta prev aAAdpueva 
Kat oxipt@vra, olov dpyotpeva pel” Hdovijs Kal mpoomai- 
lovra, ta 5é d0eyydpeva tracas Pwvds. Ta ev odv dAra 
Cia ovK exew aicOnow Tap ev tats Kwnoeow Tagewy ovde 
dragidy, ols 57) puOuos 6 dvopa Kal dppovia: nut be ous 
etropev tous Beovs ovyxopeuras 850081, Tovrous elvarxat 
Tovs dedwKdTas THV evpv0pov TE Kat évappoviov atodnow 
pe® ndovis, fh 5%} Kuve iv Te Huds Kat xopnye ty HUY Trourous 
poais TE Kal opxnceoty adj dots: ovvelpovras, Xopous TE 
wvopaKEevar Tapa <TO>THS xapas Eugurov svoua. mp@tov 
57 TotTo amodelupweBa. ; Odjrev 7 matdetay elvar mpwrnv dia 
Moved re kat “Amdd\Awvos, } 7s; 
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AO. Odxoiy 6 ev amaldevTos a dxopevTos Rtv €orat, TOV 
dé memadevjrevov i ixavas KexopevKora Deréov; 

KA. Ti PIV 5 

A®. Xopeia ye pir dpxnois re Kal 3% 7d advodcv 
€oru. 

KA. “Avaykaiov. 

AQ®. ‘O Karas dpa memraldevpLevos GOEL TE Kal OpyeEt- 
oGat Suvaros dv ein nards. 

KA. "Kouxev. 

A®. “TSwpev 67) Ti tor’ é€oti TO viv ad Aeyopevov. 

KA. To zotov 67; 

; AQ.  KaAds ae,” paper,“ Kal KaADs 0 opxeirac’’* 7d- 
i ‘elxal kara ddet Kal Kara dpyetrae”’ -rpocddpev 7 
ad 

KA. II pooddpev. 

AO. Te id” av Ta KaAd Te jhyodpevos elvae Kanda, Kat Ta. 
ataypa alcypa otrws abrots xXpHras; BéArvov 6 0 Towbros 
TETrOLSEVILEVOS piv eoTat Thy Xopetay TE KAi fLovotKyy q 
os av TQ jpeev oupare Kal TH pura TO Suavon fev elvas kadov 
ixavas darmpere tv duvnOF exdorore »Xatpn dé HN) Tots KaAot ts 
pnde pion Ta pa Kadd, } *KEelvos Os av TH pev Pwvi Kat 
TQ) CWLATL HH mavu Svvatos } H) xaropBobv f} Stavoeitat, 77) 
be noov7y Kat Ady xaropbol, TQ bev aomalouevos,ooa kara, 
Ta O€ Ovaxepaivwy, omdca a KaAd ; 

KA. IloAd ro Suapépov, ob @ Eéve, A€yets Tis mavdetas. 

AO. Odvnody ef pev TO Kadov pdijs Te Kal opyynoews mépe 
yeyvacKowev Tpets ovres, topev Kal Tov TremTaLOEUmevov Te 
Kal amraidevrov opbdis- et be a dyvoodpev ye TOUTO, ove” Et 
TLS TrALOELAS € early pyran Kal Orrov ScaytyvwoKe Gv ToTE 
duvaipeda. dp” ody ovTws ; 

KA. Ourw jev obp. 

A®. Taiz’ dpapera Too0” Hptv av 5 kabamep Kuo ixvev- 
ovoais StepevvyTeov, ox Tee Te Kadov Kal wéAos xar’ (pony 
Kal opxnow: et ide rab" Hpds Siaduydvraotxyoerar, paravos 
6 mera TAUO uty mept madelas apOys €i0” “EAAnvixis etre 
BapBapirfis Adyos dv etn. 

. Nac. 
AQ. Elev: ri Sé 84 70 Kaddv xpy pavat oxFua 7) ee 
vol. I 65 
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elvai OTE; Pepe, avd puciis puxiis € ev movots éxopevns Kat 
devdfjs € év rots avdrots Te Kal taots dp’ dpora Ta TE OXHPATA 
kal 7a pleypara oupBaiver ylyvecBar; 

. Kai ads, ore ye pnde Ta Xpapara ; 

AO. Kadds ye, @ éTaipe. GAN’ ev yap povaiKh kal 
oxTpaTa pev Kal pédy € EVEOTLV, TrEpt pubpov Kal appoviav 
ovons Tijs povourts, WoTE eUpvO pov ev Kal evdppoorov, 
eUXpwv dé pédAos 77 oxApa ouK €oTW ametKaoarTa, Homep 
of t xopodiBdoxador dtretxdlovow, opbas PbeyyeoBar- TO 5€ 
tod deAot re Kal  avdpeiov oxjpo 7 pédos €otw Te, Kal 
opbds Tpoaayopevery exeu Ta pev TOV dvopelwv Kadd, Ta 
TOV bevday dé aioxpa. Kal iva 87) 17) paxpodoyia TmroAAn 
Tes ylyvnras mept Ta00” jut dmavro., dmdds € eoTw TO pev 
GpeTns exopeva guxyns 7 TUMOTOS , Eire auras ele Twos 
eixdvos, oUpTravTa oxynuwarda Te Kal wéAn Kadd, Ta 5é Kakias 
av, TovvayTiov a7ray. 

KA. ‘Op8ds TE _TpoKans Kal Tat?” yuiv ottws Exeuv 
droxexpioBu Ta viv. 

AQ. “Ere 57) Tobe: mOTEpoVv aravTes TMaOaLs YopElats 
Gpolws yaipopev, 7 mrohhob det; 

. Tot mavros peév obdv. . 

A®. Ti zor’ av odv A€yopev 76 TetAGvnKOs Huds elvar; 
moTepov ov TavTd eoTt KaAa Hiv madow, 7 TA bev avTa, 
GAN’ od Soxe? tabra elvat; od ydp ov épet ye Tis ws TOTE 
Ta. TAs | Kakias 7 c.perijs KaAXiova Xopedpara, ovd ws atros 
peev Yaiper Tots THIS poxOnpias oxnpaow, ot io GAAot evavTia. 
TaUurns povon Tivi- KaiTou éyovoty ye ot mAetoToL pov- 
outs opOdrnra elvat THY ndovnv tats buyais mopilovaay 
Suvapuv. ava Toito pev ovre dvekTov OUTE Gavov TO 
Tapamav PbeyyeoIar, 7T08¢€ 5é€ waAdov eikds trAavav Huds. 

. To wzotov; 

AO. *Ezrevd?) pup jwara TpoTmy €orl Ta mept Tas Xopetas, 
ev mpageat Te mavrodamats yuyvopeva Kal TUXALS | kat Hear 
Kat pupncedc SveEvovrwy Exdoruy, ols pev Gv Tpos TPOTOV 
Ta pnbevra 7 7 pedpdnbevra 7; 7 Kad omwaodty xopevbevra, 7 
Kara ducw ) Kata EBos 7 y) Kar’ appsrepa, TOUTOUS [LEV Kal 
ToUroLs Xatpeev TE Kal emratvety aura kat mpooayopevelv 
Kala dvayKaiov, ols 8’ av mapa guow 7 7 TpoTrov n Twa 
ovrfecar, ovre xalpew Suvarov ovre émaweiv aicypd. Te 
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Tpooayopevely. ols 8 av 7a bev Tis pucews op0a oup- 
Baivy, Ta dé Ths ovvnetas évavria, v] TO ev THs ourn- 
Deias dp0d, Ta dé THS dUcEews é évarria, ovrou O€ tais mSovai ts 
Tous emaivous evavTious mpooayopevovary: 75€a yap TouTwy 
exaora elvai pact, Tovnpa. be, Kat e€vartiov ddNwv ous 
olovras ppoveiy aiaxuvovTat pev Kwetobar Td owpare 7a 
To.adra, aloxuvovrat dé dew a ws dmogatvdpevor KQAG [LETC 
onovdTs, xXaipovaw dé map’ adrtots. 

KA. ‘Op8crara Aéyets. 

AQ. Mav ov Th BAaBny éof” rive. pet TQ. ‘Xaipovre 
Trovn pias 7 OX LAoW 7 pédcow, 7} i tw’ ddedlav ad tots 
Mpos TavavTia Tas noovas atrodexouevots ; 

KA. Hixés ye. 

A. ITdrepov elkos } Kal dvayKatov TAUTIV elvar Gmep 
drav Tis Tovnpots WOeow ovvewy Kandy avOpw7wy py proj, 
xaion dé damobexopevos, peyn dé ws ev Talords jLoipa, ovet- 
parrov adrod THY poxOnpiay ; TOTE oporodabau Symov 
dvdyKn TOV Xaipovra drrorepots & dv xaipy, edv dpa Kat ema. 
vety aloxvvnrar’ Kaito. Tod TotovTou Ti petlov ayabov 7 
Kakov daipev av nutv ex maons avayKns ytyvecba; 

KA. Aoxd pév ovdév. 

A®. “Ozrou 87) vépotu xards eior Keipevot H Kal els TOY 
ETELTA XYpOVoV EgovTat <TrEpL> THY TEpitas Movoas mrardecav 
TE Kat mavdidy, otdpeGa eféoea0ar Tots mountiKois, OruTEp av 
avrov TOV TrounT HY ev TH Trounoet TEpTTY pobpod 7 7) pédous 
7 phyaros eXOMEvOY, TooTO Si8doKxoura Kat Tous TOY 
evvopwy matdas Kal vous év Tois xopois, OTL av TYXN 
drepydlecdau ™pos d.perny 0 poxOnptav ; 

KA. Odroe 57 TobTo ye Adyov € exer mas yap av; 

AQ. Név 5€ ye gird ws Enos eimety év macats tats 
moAceaw e€eote Spay, mAnv Kar Atyvrrov. 

KA. ’Ev Alydarw 5é 61) 1as 76 ToLotrov Pys vevopobe- 
ricba; 

AQ. Oadua Kal dKotcat. maAat “yap Bf WOTE, WS couKer, 
éyvooby Trap" avro is odros 6 Aoyos Gv Ta viv Aéyomev jes, 
oT. KaAa pev TXHUATA,, Kara dé peAn bet peraxerpilecBar 
Tais ovvnfeiars ToUs év Tais moX\eow véous* Tagdpevor dé 
Tatra, drra éoti Kat orol drra amépnvar ev tois tepois, 
kal rapa Tair’ ovK e€qv odre Cwypadots, ovr’ dAAots door 
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oxXnpara Kat Sporedcrea, dmrepydlovrar, Kawvoropety oud 
emuvoeiv GAN’ drra q Ta maT pia, ovode viv éfeorw, ovre év 
ToUvTots ovre ev povorkh ouptmdoy. aKomdy dé edpyoers 
avrobe Ta pupioaTov éros VEY pampeva. 7 7} TETUTWULEVA—OVX 
as E710S elie tv wuptoorov aAN’ ovTws—Tav vov Sedquroupyy- 
pévenv odre Tt KaAXlova OUT aicxiw, <kata> rHv avrHny dé 
réxvnv areipyaopueva. 
. Oavyacrov A€yets. 

AQ. N opoberiKdv pev ovv Kal ToALTLKOV drepBadddvrws. 
dAN’ eTepa pair’ av eUpots adroie- tobro 5° obv TO mrept 
provoixny aAnbeés re Kali aiov évvoias, Ore Svvarov ap’ Hv 
TEéEpt TMV TOLOVTwY vowobereiabar <Kat> BeBaiws xaBbtepodyv 
va éAn Ta THY OpOornTra pice mapexcpeva. TOTO 5é Bed 
7 Gelou Tivos avdpos av ein, Kabdmep éxet fac 7a TOV TOAdY 
Todrov ceaowpéeva ypovoy ueAn Tis "lovdos 7rowjpara yeyove- 
vat. wad’, Grep EXeyov, ef SUvatro tis EAetyY adray Kal 
omwaodv THY dp8ern74, Oappoivra. xp7) els voplov ayeuv Kat 
Tae abrd: ws 7 Tis HdovAS Kal vans Enrnas to Kawi] 
cnret tv det povouh xpyaGar oxedov ov peyaAnv Tuva. Sdvapw 
EXEL mpos TO SiapGeipar THY Kabrepwieioay Xopeiav €T- 
xadodou apxXaoryta. THY yoodv exe? ovdapds € Eouke Suvary 
yeyovevar duapGetpar, may dé TouvavTiov. 

Maiverar ovtws dv tabra Exew ex THY 16 Got Ta 
viv exOerrewv. 

AO. “Ap” ouv Dappotvres A€yopev THV TH Povorky Kal TH 
MALOud META YopEiac Xpetav opOny elvar Toupee TUE TPOTTY ; 
xalpopev orav oldpeBa ev mparrety, Kal éndérav yalpwpev, 
oldpefa €d mparre | ad; pov ovy ovrws; 

KA. Otrw peév odv. 

AQ. Kai pry &v ye 7H rovovTw, xaipovres, Havyxiav ov 
Suvayeda ayew. 

KA. “Eore rabra. 

A@®. *Ap’ odvoux Tp@v ot pv veor avTol xopevety ETOLLoL, 
TO Serav Tpeo vTépwv Tipaiv €xetvous at b Gewpotvres Sudyew 

pyoupe a MpeTrovTws, Xatpovres rh Exeivwy wadid Te Kal 
€opracet, emretdy) TO TAP Hmtvy TAGs edagpar ¢ éxAetzet viv, 6 
noGoivres Kal idomalopevorrideper « oUTws a dy@vas Tots duva- 
peevots 7 Tpas Gru paAvor’ els THY vEdTNTA LVN ETEyElpey; 

KA. °AAySdorara. 
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AQ. Mav obv oidweba Kab Kopeoj parny Tov viv Acys- 
[eevov Adyov rept trav €opralovTwv Aeyew Tovs mroAAous, 6 ort 
tobrov det copuiraTov nyetobat Kat Kpivew vuKay, 6s av 
Has evdppaivecda Kal yaipew ore pahvora. amrepyalyr ar; ; 
det yap 07), €reimrep apeiwebd, ye 7 mailer € ev Tots TOLOUTALS, 
Tov mAEtoToUs Kal iudAcora. Xaipervrovobyra, Tobrov partora 
TYLGoO aL Te, Kal Omep elroy vuvo7, Ta VeKTT pL, pepe. 
dp’ od opbas A€yerai re robT0 Kal MpaTToLT’ av, ci TAUTY 
yiyvoito; 

KA. Tay’ dy. 

A®. ’AAQ’, &d pardpre, yn TaXD TO TOLOUTOV KpivwjLeEv, 
ahd, Saupoovres avro Kara, peepn oxoTapeda ToUpde TWL 
Tpomw: Ti av, Et moTé TUS ovTWs amrds a ayava Ben o ovrwoby, 
pendev ddopioas [LTE yupverov pare povotkoy net immiKov, 
aAda mavrTas ovvayaywv Tous ev TH TroAet Tpoeimot, Jets 
viKnTHpLA, TOV / BovAdpevov 7 HKELY GYWVLOUPLEVOY ndoviis Tépt 
povov, ds [8°] ay Téphy Tovs Gearas paAvora., pndev € EmLTUT~ 
TOMEVvOS privet TpoTe, viKION be avTo ToOTO o7t pdAvora 
amTrepyacdpevos Kat KpiO7 Tav dywvicapevey 1OLOTOS yeyo- 
vévat—rtt tot dav yyotueda ex Tavrns Tis Tpoppyocews 
oupPaiver ; 

KA. Tod mépt A€yets; 

A@. Eixéds mov tov pe twa emieukvuvas, Kkabanep 

“Opnpos, papqpdiay, andor dé KBapwdiay, Tov o€ Twa Tpa~ 
ymdiav, rov 8° abd Kwppdiay, ¢ ov Savpacrov d€ el Tis Kal 
Javpara. emberkv0s pddor’ ay vray nyotTo: TOUTWY 57) 
TovodTwy Kat éTé pw aywvioTay pupiwy eAbovtwy exomev 
eimety Tis ay vuK@ Sucaius ; 

KA. "AtTotov 4 npov: Tis yap av a.zroKxpivouro cot TOUTO ws 
yvovs ay TOTE mpiv [qxodoai re] Kal rev abAnTay éxdorwv 
avTKOOS avrds yeveoBar; 

A®. Te ouv On; Bovdcabe € éyw op@y Thy arotrov Umo0- 
Kptow Tavrny aTroKpivwpat; 

. Tip HV 5 

AO. Ki pev TOWUY Ta TavU opiKpa Kptvot qmadia, Kpt- 
votow Tov Ta Javpara, emidetKvuvTa’ 7 yap; 

KA. Ilds yap ov; 

A@®. *Eav b€ y’ ot peilous maides, TOV TAS Kwpepdias: 
Tpaywoiar dé al Te meTadeupevat TOY yuvatkay Kal Ta véa 
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perpaKia Kal oxedov tows To wAR00s mavTwv. 

KA. “Iaws d7ra. 

A®. ‘Paywdor dé, Karas TAcdéa & Kat "Odvacerav 7 Tt 
Tov “Hovo8etwvdiaribevra »TaX av jucis ot yépovresHOvoTa 
dxovcavres veKay dv paipev mapmoAv. tis obv opOds av 
vEeviKNKwS ein, TOUTO ETA TOUTO' 7H yap; 

KA. Nai. 

AQ. AjjAov ws émouye Kal tuiv avayKatdv €oruv pavas 
Tovs w70 Tay TpETepwv TAtkrwr ay Kpilevras opbads av 
ve ay. TO yap EJos Het Tay viv 87) mapmoAu SoKet TOV 
ev Tats ToAcEaw a andoats kai ravrayot BéAtioTov yiyvecbar. 

KA, Te py; 

AQ. Lvyxwpa XY TO ye TOGOUTOY Kal eye rots moAhot ts, 
deity THV Lovotkyy nSov7 xpiveoGat, ty) pevTow TOV YE ETLTU~ 
xXevTwv, GAAd oxedov exetvnv elvar potoay KadXiorny HTLs 
tous BeAriorous Kal tkavais meTradEvpLevous TEPTEL, udAvora 
dé 7 ares EVa TOV GpETH TE Kal mraideta Stapepovra.: bua Tatra 
dé GpEeThs paper Seicbac Tovs TOUTWY Kpirds, OTL Tis TE 
aAdAns jueTdxXouS avTovs elvar det Ppovyjcews Kai 87) Kal Tijs 
avdpeias. ovTE yap Tapa. Gedtpov Set Tov ye aAn bh KpiTnV 
Kptvetv pavOdpovta, Kal exmAnTTopevov w b70 Fopy ov TOV 
TOAA@Y Kal Tis avroo D dmaSevaias ovT at yuyvaioKovra be 
avavopiav kal detiiav é ex TabTob oTéuaros obmep Tous Geovs 
emeKaAeoaro peAAwy Kpivew, €« Tovjou Pevddpevovarogat- 
veaDa poOdpms Thy Kplow' ov yap pabnris dAAG SiddoKados, 
Ws ye TO Oixaoy, Beara HGAdov o 0 KptT7S xabiler, Kal €vav- 
TLWOOMEVOS TOtS THY noovnv L7 MpoonKovTws pnde opbas 
amod.dodat Geatats: [eSqv yap 817) TH mahard TE KAL ‘EAAy- 
VUK®@ vou, | xaarrep 6 Oo LuKeAucds TE Kal "Traducds vows 
viv, TH TrAHGct Tov beatrayv emiTpeTay Kal TOV vuK@VTO, 
Staxpivery XEtporoviats, dvepBapxe pev Tovs TrounTas avrovs 
—mpvs yap THY Tay Kpirav 7Sovnv Totovaw odoay pavany, 
wore avrTol adrovs ot Gearat TrawSevovow—BSiegbapKev 5° 
avroo rob Dedrpov Tas noovas: déov yap avTovs Gel i BeAri 
Tov adrav nOav a axovovras BeAriw rhyv ndovny t loxew, vov 
avo ts Spaow av robvayriov ovpBaiver. ti mor ody tuiv 
Ta viv av Stavrepavbévra T@ Aoyw onpaivew BovAeta; 
oxotreto®’ ef Tdde. 


KA. To zoitov; 
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AQ@. Aoxet ot tpirov 7 réraprov 6 Adyos eis Tavroy 
TEpLpEepOmevos NKew, ws dpa maideia pév eof” % maid 
OAKHTE Kal YW? mpos TOVbT TO vduovAd yov 6pOdv eipy- 
Pévov, Kal Tots emvetkeordtois Kal mpeaBurarots 8.” ép- 
metplav auvdedoymevor ws dvTws dpbds eo“ ty ody y ux? 
Tod Taidos py EvavTia xuipew Kal AvTeicbar ebilLynrar TH 
vom Kal Tots U0 Tob vdpuv TET ELOpEVOLS, GAAG GuVEeTTnT HL 
Xatpoved Te Kal Avrrovpevn Tots avrots Tovrots olamep 6 
Yepwv, TOUTWY EveKka, ds WOAas KaAOTpEV, OvTWS pev Emmoal 
Tais puxais adrac viv yeyovévar, mpds TH Tovadryy Hv 
A€éyomev ovppwvriay eorrovdacpevat, dua 5€ 7d Grrovdiy p11 
ddvacba pepew Tas THY véwy puyds, TaLdial Te Kal Mdal 
kadetoGat kat mparrecbar, kaddmep tots Kdpvovaly Te Kal 
aolevas taxovow Ta owpara ev Hdéou tial» atTiots Kai 
TWLAGLTHV XPHOTHVY TELpAVTALTpoPHy mpoadéepery ols wéeAee 
TovTwv, THY dé TMV TOVNpaY ev andéaw, iva THY meV Go7G- 
Cwvrat, THV dé wicetv dpbds €OiLwvrat. tadrov 57) Kai Tov 
ToinTiKoV 6 op0ds vopobérns ev Tots KaAois PHyace Kal 
emaweTots Téeigel TE, KaL avayKaoes pn TeOwv, TA TAV 
owdpdvev Te Kal avdpetwy Kal navrws ayabav avdpav ev 
T€ pubpoisoxnuara Kal ev dppoviaaw WEeAn ToLodvTa opdas 
MOLE LV. 

* KA. Név ody odtw Soxotciv cot, mpos Aids, & E€ve, ev 
Tats dAAats woAeau Troveitv; eyw ev yap Kal’ doov aicba- 
vopat, TAnY tap Huty 7 Tapa Aaxedatpoviots, a ov viv 
A€éyets ovK olda mparropeva, Kawa Sé drra dei yeyvopeva 
TEpi TE TAS OpXNoets Kal TEpt THVAAAnY LovatKHY GUTIAGAaY, 
odx md vopwy petaBadAdpeva GAA’ b76 TWwY aTaKTwV 
noov@v, ToAAoD deovea@vTavatTOvelva KalKaTa TAUTA, WS 
ad «at Aiyumrov ddepunvevers, add’ odd€émote THY adv, 

AQ. “Aptord y’, & KAewia. i 8° ed0€d coud ad réyers 
A€yew as viv yryvopeva, ox av Davpdlouut et pn adds 
A€ywv & Stavoodpuat rodro émoinoa Kai Emafov: aAX’ a 
BovAopat yiyvecOat epi wovatkyy, ToLatr’ arra elrov tows 
wore col dd€at tadra ewe Adyerv. Aodopetv yap mpdypara 
aviara Kat moppw mpoBeBnkdta duaptias ovdayds 760, 
avaykaiov 8” evioré eotw. éerdy S€ Tadta ouvdokel Kat 
coi, dépe, djs map’ duiv Kal rotode waGAAov 7 mapa Tots 
dAAats “EAAnow yiyvecba: ra trovatra; 
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KA. Té prqy s 


A®. Tis? €l Kat mapaTois dAdows yiyvo.B « ovTw; TmOTEPOV 
avrd kadAdvens ovtws elvat daipey av 7 xabdmep viv 
yiyveTat yeyvopeva. ; 

. TloAv mov TO dtadépoy, Et L kabarrep Tapa Te TOLODE 
Kat nap’ Hpi, Kal ért Kabdmep elaes od vuvd1 Sety elvat, 
yiyvoTo. 

AQ. Depe 5%, cuvoporoynowpeia ta viv. dAdo Ti tap’ 
bpiv ev mao mae cig Kal Lovotkh Ta Acyomevd € €oTt rade ; 
Tous mounTas dvayKd ere deve ws 6 pev dyads dynp 
cwppuwy «i ov Kat dixavos evoaimwv €oTt Kat praxdptos, edv Te 
péyas Kat loxupos eqv TE pLiKpos Kal dobevns 7, Kal eav 
mAovTH Kat un €av d€ apa mAouTh pev Kwpa Te Kal Miéa 
padrov, q dé ddiKos, abArds 7 €o7Tt Kal dviapas Ch. Kat 

“Ovr’ av pvnce. iuny, ‘ pnotvbpivo mounrys, elrep opbds 
Aéyet, ‘* ovr’ év oy avopa Tt etunv,” és pn) - 1aVTA TA 
Acyopeva ada pera Sixaroodyns Mparrot kal KT@TO, Kal 181) 
“Kaldnt bey’ rovobros wv‘ ‘opéyouro eyyvbevi toTdmevo Ss, 
dducos S€ ay pare ToAu@ “* opadv povov aiparoevTa - pune 
vik@ Béwv * Opnixrov Bopény,”’ LATE dAdo adr® pndev TOV 
Acyopeveny ayabay yiyvoird Tote. Ta yap b1r0 Tov TOAAGy 
Acyopev’ ayaba ovk opbds A€yerat. A€yerau yap Ws aptoroy 
bev Uytaiver, Sevrepov Se KdAdos, TpiTov dé tAodros, pupta 
dé dAda ayaba A€yerau: Kai yap o€d opav Kat axovew Kai 
mavTa ooa exeTat TOV alcbicewr evarobyrws Exeu, ere Sé 
Kal TO Tovey TUpavvobyTa STL av emOupy, Kat TO 52 TéAOS 
amdons paxaptoTntos elvar To mavTa Tatra KEKTNMEVOY a- 
Odvarov elvar yevopevov OTe Taxara. duets b6€ Kal eye 
Tou Tae déyomer, ws tadra é€ort ovprravTa Sicatous jeev 
Kat daiots avdpaou dpiora kThpard, adixous dé KaKLoTO 
ovpTavra,, ap§daueva a a0 THS dytetas: Kal 67) Kat TO opav 
kat TO dover kal taicbdveaBar Kal 76 Trapdamray Civ peycorov 
pev KaKov TOV ovpmavra xpovov abdvarov ovra Kai KEKTY- 
pevov mavra Ta Acyomeva ayaa mA Sixacoavyns TE KaL 
dperijs amaons, éAatrov 5é€, av ws dAtyvorov 6 Tovobros 
xpovov émtav fj. rafra 37) A€yew, olan, Tous Tap bpiv 
trownras, atrep eyw, meiaere kal dvayKdoere, KQl ETt TOUTOLS 
emopevous pubpous TE Kat dppovias dmodiSdvras maWeveuw 
obrw Tovs véous Hud. 7 1p Opare’ éyw pev yap Adéyw 
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caps ra wev kaka Aeyopeva ayabd rots adixors elvar, 
tots Sé dixaiows Kand, Ta 8” dyaba trois pev dyabois évTws 
ayabd, rots §€ kaxois kaxd* S7rep ody Hpdunv, dpa aupdw- 
voumev eyw Te Kal duets, H TOS; 

KA. Ta per eworye parvdpedd ws, 7a 8’ otdapds. 

AQ. *Ap’ ody byleidy re KexTnévov Kai TAOdTOV Kal 
Tupavvida dua Tédous, Kai Ere npooTiOnji Kuiv loxydy dia- 
fépovaay kal avdpelav per’ dBavacias Kal pndev ddrAdo atTa 
Todv \eyoudvwr kaka elvar pryvopevor, adixiay dé Kai Bpw 
Exovra év abdT@ dvov, Tov otTw Cdvra iaws buds od 7eiOw 
[er odK dpa evdaipova ard’ dOALOv ylyvecbar cadds ; 

KA. ’AAn@éorara Aéyets. 

AQ®. Elev: ri odv 7d pera robr’ eimeivy Huds ypewv; 
avdpetos yap 57 Kal toxupds Kai Kadds Kal «rAovatos, Kal 


mwoLmv OTiTEep emBvpot Tov Biov dzravra, obxy dyiv SoKei, 662 


td M” ww \ e@ A 3 3 lA 9 ~ “A ~ 
eumep adiKos Eln Kal UBptaoTis, E€ avayKns alaxypas av Civ; 
7] TOUTO pLev Lows av avyywpycaite, Td ye aloypas; 
KA. Havu pev odv. 
A®. Ti d€; ro Kat cakds; 
KA. Ovx dv ért r068’ poiws. 
A®. Ti 5é; 76 Kai andas Kai uy cvpdepdvrws atta; 
KA. Kai ms av raira y’ ere cvyywpotpev; 
¢ > \ € oa ec » = "\.. , 
A®. “Omws; et Peds Huiv, ws eouxev, dW hiror, doin Tis 
é e ~ A > Ud > > 3 4, 3 A 
oupdwriav, ws viv ye cxedov amddouev am’ aAArjAwv. €pot 
yap 87 daiverat radra ovTws avayKkaia, ws ovdd, w dire 
KAewia, Kpyrn viicos cadds: Kai vowobérns wv ravry 
TEelpwmpnv av TOUS TE ToLnTas avayKalew Pbdyyéobar Kat 
“a ? 
mdvras Tovs év TH TOAEL, Cnulay Te oAtyou peytoTny EmTe- 
~ Y) »” 
Oeinv dv, et Tus ev TH xWpa POeyEarro ws eiow Twes avdpw- 
~ ~ A ~ 
mol more movnpol pwév, HOews b€ Cadvres, WY AvotTeAoivTa 
A N ? A A 4 5 la dé LAA 4 S\\’ 
pew GAAa €ort Kai Kepdaréa, dixadrepa de adda, Kat 70 
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arr av wapa Ta viv Aeyopeva bro re Kpntadv cat Aaxe-* 


Satpoviwy, ws éouxe, Kat Syou Kal roy aAAwv avOpwrwv, 
Siddopa meio’ dv rods moditas pow PbéyyeaBar. pepe 
ydp, @ mpos Ads Te at’ AzrdAAwvos, & aptaTot THV avdpav, 
el rods vopobericavras tuivavrovs Tovrous époipeba Oeous: 
‘“*Ap’ 6 dixardtards cot Bios ydtoTos,7 bv’ earov tive Biw, 
oly 6 uev HOLoTOS Wy TUyxaver, duxatdTaros 5° Erepos;’’ €¢ 37) 
Sdo daiev, époiuel’ dy iows adrovs mdAw, cimep opOds 
73 
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evravepwt@uev: ‘‘ Tordépous dé edSauovearépous xpr) A€yew, 
TOUS Tov SiKaLdTaTovy TOs TOV HOtaTov SiaProbvras Biov;”’ 
et pev 8 patev rods Tov Adtarov, aromos adrav 6.Adyos 
dy yiyvoiro. BovAoua Sé poe ur) emt Oedv AéyecOat +6 
ToLodrov, GAN’ emi waTépwv Kai vowober dy waAAov, Kat pot 
Ta €urrpocbev jpwrnpeva marépa Te Kal vooberny ipwrn- 
c0w, 68’ eirérwais 6 Cv Tov HdtoTov Biov éorly paxapiwra- 
tos‘ elra peta Taira éywy’ av dainv: ‘‘*Q. mdrep, ody ws 
evdayoveorard je €BovrAou Civ; Grd’ det StaxeAcvdmevos 
ovdev erravou Civ pe ws Suxadrara.’ radrn pev ody 6 
TUéwevos etre vomobérns etre Kal matipatomos av oluatKat 
dzropos paivotro Tob cupdwvovvrws éauT@ A€yew: ei 8’ ab 
Tov dikatdtatov evdayovécrarov dmodaivorro Piov elvat, 
Cnrot mov mas av 6 dxotvwv, olwar, ti wor’ ev adt@ 76 THs 
noovijs Kpetrrov dyabdv re Kal KaAdv 6 vépos évov emrauvel. 
Tl yap 87 Sixaiw ywpilopevov HSovijis dyabov dv yiyvorro; 
pepe, Kr€os Te Kai Exraiwos mpds avOpwmrrwv TE Kal Oedv Gp’ 
éariy ayabovpev kai Kaddv, andes 5é, SVoKAeva 5¢ tavavria; 
nktoTa, d pide vowobéra, dyjcopev. GAAG TO pyre TWA 
adiety pyre d76 Twos ddiKetabar padv dndés peév, dyabdv Se 
7 Kaddv, ta 8 érepa Adda pév, aicypa Sé Kat KaKd; 

KA. Kai rds; 

AQ. Odxodv 6 peév p) xwpilewv Adyos HSU Te Kal Sixacov 
[kat ayaldv re Kal addr | miBavds y’, ef wn dev Erepov, mpds 
70 twa. €bédew Civ Tov dovov Kal Sixaov Biov, ware vopo- 
Gérn ye aicxrotos Adywy Kai évavtudratos Ss dv wh OF 
Taira oBrws éxew oddeis yap av exw €Oédou TeiDecGar 
mparTrew TovTO STW p17) TO xalpetv TOD AuTEtaBaL mAoV 
ETmeTAaL. akoTOOLWlay Sé TO TOppwHeV GpwyEvov TaOiV TE ws 
émos elmetvy Kai 81) Kal Tois matol mapéxer, vopobérns 
8° olpat Sd£av eis rodvavtiov rovrou KaTacTHGEl, TO OKSFOS 


3 f A 4 € “~ Ul Ww \ > , A 
C*adeduv, Kal metoe: duds yé mus eOeor Kai eraivois Kal 


5 


A ; e 3 4 \ UU 4 > \ ‘ A 
oyols ws eoxiaypadnpeva Ta Sixatd €or Kal douKa, Ta Lev 
adixa, 7H 706 Sixaiov evarriws, padpeva ex wev adixovxKal 
kaxod éavTob Jewpovpeva, idéa, Ta dé dixatadndéorara, ex 
dé dixaiov mdvra ravayria wavri mpos auddrepa.. 
KA. Maiveras. 
A® T 4 3 1A 4A “~ S ? 4 
- Inv od adnlerav ris Kptoews TroTepay KupiwTépav 
, “A id ~ “~ 
elvar ddpev; mérepa ri ris xelpovos uxfs } riv ris 
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BeAriovos ; 

KA. ’Avayxaidv Tov THY Tijs deivovos. 

AO. "Avaykatoy dpa TOV adixov Piov od _bevov aloxiw 
Kat pox Onporepor, ara kat andéorepov TH aAnbeta Tob 

tkatov Te elvat Kal datou Biou. 

KA. Kevduvever Katd, ye Tov viv Aoyov, d pido. 

AQ. Nopodérns dé ob Te Kou pL pov ogedos, el Kab p47) 
Tobro nv ovTws Exov, Ws Kal viv avo npnx 6 Adyos € EXEL, 
elirep Tt Kat dAdo éeTdAunaer a dv em ayaba pevdec0ar ™mpos 
Tovs véous, Ear ore tovtou weidos Avavteh€at epov av 
epedoaro OTE Kat Ouvdmevov pGAAov zrovetv py Bia adr’ 
EkOVTaS TaVTAS mavra TO. Sikara ; 

KA. KadAcv pev 7 adAnbera, @ E€ve, Kal poviov’ EouKE 
pny od padov elvan meiOev. 

A@. Elev: +o (Bévtor ZiSdviov puBoroynpa pqovov 
eyeveto eiGewv, ovTws amiBavoy dv, Kat dAda pupia. 

KA. Ilota; 

AQ, To OTApEvToV OTE ddovtwy omAitas €& adtav 
povar. Kaitou eyo, y earl vonobern Trapadevyp.a Tob 
metoew ort av emLXEUph Tus meBew Tas TV véewr puxds, 
ware ovdev dAdo av’rov bei oxonodvTa dveupioxet nH Tt 
metas _Béyvorov ayalov Epydoatto av moe, TOUTOU dé 
mépt Taoay pnxavny edpioKery évTwd, TmoTe TpOTroV 7) TOL- 
avrTy ovvoikia maoa Tept ToUTWwY év Kal TavToy OTL pdhora 
fbéyyour’ aet oud Biov mravros é€v Te wdais Kal pdbors Kal 
Adyots. €68° odv ddAy 7™ Soxe? } ravry, mpos Tabra oddels 
d0dvos duproByrhoac T® AOyw. 

KA. *AAX’ ot poe daiverarmpds ye Tadra Svvacbai nav 
audiopnricai mor’ av ovderepos. 

. To pera otro Totvuy yoy av ely Aéyew. ent 
yap amravras Seiv emgdeu Tpels OvTas TOUS Xopovs ETL Veats 
ovuals Tats puxais Kat amaXrais Tay maidwr, Ta Te ara 
KaAa. Aeyovras mavTa ooa Sten AvOaper | TE Kal ere bueA- 
Goupev av, TO be kepadatov ad TrovTo €oTw: Tov avror 

WOLOTOV TE kat dpiarov b1r0 Gedy Biov AéyeoOau pacKovres, 
ahyBéorara époduev dua, kai paddov meicopev ots Set 
meiGew % €av adAAws Tes Pbeyyupeba Aéyovres. 

KA. Lvyywpnréov a  Aéyens. 

AO. IIpdrov pév roivey 6 Movody xopos 6 waduxds 
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op8drar’ av €ioior mp@ros Ta ToLaAbTAa Els TO pécov gadpevos 
amraon onovdy} Kat OAn TH wdAeL, SevTEpos SE 6 expt Tpid- 
KOVTG, ETOV, TOV TE lTaéva. emucaAoupevos pdptupa TOV 
Aeyouevwv adn Betas mépi Kal Tots véous ‘Agcy pera TreBobs 
ytyvecdar € eTEvXSMEVOS det 5€é 87) Kal Ere Tptrous TOUS vmep 
TpidKovra éry peXpe Tov éfvjxovra yeyovoras ddew TOUS 
de pera, TadTra—ov yap eTLOuvaTol Pepe ds—pv0orAdyous 
TEpt TMV avTayY nOav dia Jeias Pyuns kataAcheipGac. 

KA. A€yers 82.3 @ &éve, Tivas TOoUTOUS Tous Xopovs TOUS 
TpiTous ; ov yap wavy ouvienev caddis ote mote BovAe 
ppaler avrav Tépt. 

A®. Kai phy eioiv ye odrot oxedov dv ydpw ot mA€ctoros 
Tav éumpoclev eppnOnoav Adyur. 

KA. Ovrw pepabrjxapev, GAN’ ere cadéorepov mreipa 
dpaleuv. 

AQ. Eirrouey, El i pen nueda, Kar’ dpxas TOV Aoyey, a ws 
Hy) puais a dmdvrwy Tov vey Sudarupos otoa jovxiay ovx ola, 
TE ayew ovTE Kara, 70 oda ovTe KaTa THV paviy ein, 
P0dyyoro 8 det aradxtws Kal 770, TaLews 8 aicnow 
TOUTWY apporépwv, TOV adewy pev Cowv ovdev eparrouto, 
n de dvOpwrrov vats exou povn TobT0° TH 57 THs Knows 
Tagen pvOmos dvoya ein, TH O€ ad Tis puvijs, tot Te o€€os 
dpe Kal Bapéos ouyKepavvupevay, dpjLovia ovopa mpooayo- 
pevotro, xopeia b€ TO ouvapporepov KAnGetn. Jeovs dé 
€papev éheodvras Huds avyxopeuTds TE Kab Xopyyovs mpiv 
dedwrevar tov Te AmroAAwva kai Movaas, kat 37) Kat rpirov 
Epapev, €b pepvnpeda, Acévvoor. 

A. Ilés 8 ov pepvnweda ; 

AO. ‘O pev Tolwuy Tob ‘Amdddwvos Kal TOV Movody 
XOpos etpyvrat, Tov Sé TpiTov Kal Tov AoLTTOV YopoV avayKy 
tod Avovicou A€yeoOar. 

KA. Has O75 Aéye: adda yap aromos yiyvour’ ay as 
ye efaidvys a aKovoayTe Avovicov mpeaButav \Xopos, et dpa 
ot Uirep TpidKovra Kal , TEVTHKOVTO. dé yeyovores ETN EXPL 
éfyovra avT@ xopevaovor. 

AQ. ’AAnBéorara pevrot A€yets. Adyov o7) bet T™pOs 
Tavra olat,o ory ToOTo evAOyov ovTW yLyvdjmeEvo av yiyvolTo. 

Te way 5 
AO. *Ap’ oty jpiv ra ye éuttpoober opodroyetrar; 
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A®. To Setv mar avopa Kal, maida, eAevbepov kal 
dodAov, OnAdy Te Kal appeva, Kat 5Xy TH mode olny Thy 
moAw adrny abr A emgdovaay Bn maveabai more tara a 
SreAnAvGaper, 6 ApOs ye ws aet reTaBa\Acueva Kat mavrws 
TrapEexopeva mouktAiav, wore dadnoriav elvat Twa TOV 
Buvwv trois gdovow Kal ndovyy. 

KA. Ilds 8° od dpodoyotr’ av Sety Taira ovTw mpar- 
recOat; 

AQ. Mo6 81) T0800’ Huiv 7d dpiorov Tis Trodews, nAukious 
Te Kal Gua dpovnceoty mBaveirarov 6 Ov Tay év Th Trane, 
ddov Ta KddAdvora peytor’ dy efepyalorro dyabd. ; 7) TOOTO 
avOnTWS ovrws adijcopev, 0 KUpwwrator dv etn TOV KaAN- 
oTwY TE Kal WheApwraTwy Wddv; 

KA. ’AAAa advvarov TO pebtevat, ws ye ta, vov Acyoueva.. 

A@®. Ils otv mpémov av etn totTo; opdre ef ride. 

KA. Iq 57; 

A®. Ids zrov yeyvowevos mpeaBurepos 6 OKvou mpos Tas 
@oaspearos, Kal xaiper TE TTOVTpaTTwV TOTO Kat avayens 
yeyvopevns aigxvvour av padXov, 6 cow mpeoBurepos Kab 
owppovearepos yiyverar, réow paddrov. dp’ oby otrws; 

. Otrw pév odv. 

AQ. Ovdxoiy ev Oedtpw ye kaitravroiots avOpumrots ddew 
EOTUS dpAes éru paadov aisxuvorr’ dv> Kai tatra y’ ef 
Kabamep Ol TEpl ViKNs Xopol aywrilopevor TEPWVATKIKOTES 
taxvot TE KAL GoLTOL dvayKalowvro Gdeww of TOLOdTOL, TaYTa- 
macy Tov ands TE Kai aioxuvTnADs QdovTes arpobdpuws 
dv totr epyalouwrTo; 

‘AvayKatorara pevrou Aé€yets. 

AQ. as obv gurovs TrapapvOnodpeba mpo8vpous elvar 
m™pos Tas pods ; ‘dp’ od vowoernoopev mpa@rov pev Tovs 
Tatdas wéxpe eTaV oxTwKaideKa TO maparay otvov p7 yev- 
eaar, Si8doxovres ws ov xe?) Trip tt 7p dxerevew els TE 
TO O@pa Kat Thy uyjv, mpiv emt rods mTdvous eyxetpety 
TropevecGar, THY eppava evAaBoupévous egw TeV vewv" 
pera, dé tobro olvov pev 87) yeveoIau Tod MeTptov px pe 
TpidKovTa érav, wélns S€é Kat modvotwvias To Traparray TOV 
véov dméxeaBau: TeTTapdKovTa Oé émBatvovra € ETC EV rots 
guociriots edwynbévra Kadeivy Tovs Te GAAous Peods Kat 57) 
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Kal Avovucov mapaxadeiv els THY TOY mpeoBurépwy Tederiy 
dpa Kal b ravdudy, Hy Tots dvOpuirrous émixoupov Tis TOU yHpws 
adornporntos eOwpycaro [rov olvoy] pappaxor, wate 
avynBdvipds, Kal i Svodupias Anon yiyvecbat pahakciTepov € eK 
oxAnporépov TO TIS puxiis HOos, Kabamrep<et> eis arip 
atOnpov evreevra yyvopevor, Kal ovTws edmrAaororepov 
elvat; mpa@rov pev 31 SuareBets ovrws exagros dp’ ouK ay 
€Bédor mpouporepov Ye, HT Tov aigxuvoLevos, ovK ev moAhot ts 
aAAa ev jetpiots, Kal OUK ev (GAdor pious GAN’ év oixeiots, 
ddew te Kal 6 modAddKts eipyKapev émddew; 

KA. Kai zodv ye. 

A®. Eis pev ye TO mpodyew Tolvuv avrovs poeTexew 
jpiv wos odTos 6 Tpdmos OvK ay TaYTaTacW aoxnLwY 
yiyvouro. 

KA. Ovdapas. 

A®. Tlocay d€ Hoovawy ot dvdpes Pwvay ; 4 potoar [7] 
d7jAov ott mpémrovaay atrots det yé Tia. 

las yap ov; 

AO. Tis dv od» ‘TpéToe Beious avdpdaw; ap’ av 7 Trav 
YOpOv; 

A. “Hyets yodv, a Seve, Kai olde odK aAAnV av Tiva 
Suvaipneba wdnv 7 iv év rots xopots eudfopev ouribets 
qoeuv VEVOHEVOL. 

AQ®. Eixdérws ye: dvrws yap ovK emnPBodor yeyovare Tihs 
KadXtorns wons. aTparomedov yap moXuTelay exeTE aX’ 
ovK Ev GOTEOL KOT@RNKOTOV, aN’ oloy aOpdous mwAovus év 
ayeAn _vepwomevous popBddas Tous véous KexTnade: AaBesy 
5” Duar ovdels TOV abrob, Tapa T&v ouvvdpov omdcas 
opddpa. a dy pratvovra. kal dyavaxroovra, UrTOKO HOV TE émé- 
arnoev Sia kal rravdever iywr Te Kal TPEPOV, Kal TavTa 
MpoonKovra dmodiovs TH madoTpopia ofev ov pdvov ayabos 
ay OTpATLTys etn, modAw dé Kat aorn dSuvdpevos dioikety, 
év 87 Kar’ apxas elrojev Tay Tupratov ToAepiKay elvat 
TmoAeuiKcTepov, TérapTov Gperijs aAN”’ od mpadrov THY 
avdpeiav KTHwa TYLGvTa det Kal travrayod, iSiwmrats TE Kal 
oupmdon more. 

. Odk oldanjudv,d Edve, darn wdAw ad rovs vopobéras 
davrilets. 

A®. OQvn, dyald, mpocdywr rovTw Tov votv 8p tovT0, 
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elrep’ GAN’ 6 Adyos Grn déper, radTyn TmopevwpeBa, ef Bov- 
Aecbe. ei yap Exopev podaav tis Trav yopav KadrAlw Kal 
Tis €év Tots Kowots Dedtpots, Te_pwucba aroSobvat TovTots 
ous paper exetvnv péev alaxvvecbar, Cyreiv Sé, Ts KaAALaTy, 
TAaUTNS KoWwveiV. 

KA. IIdvv ye. 

AQ. Odxotiv mpaGrov pév Sei 165€ ye trdpyew dracw 
Gaots ovptrapéretai Tis xUpts, 7) TOOTO AUTO povoy adrob Td 
omovdatoraror elvai,7y Twa GpOoryTa, 7) TO TpiTov WdeALav; 
olov 87 Adyw €dwSH péev Kal nmocer Kal avumdon tpodF 
Trapémecbat prev THY xdpw, Hv HSoviv av mpocetrousev’ Hv 
dé dpOornra TE Kal WhEAlav, Grrep Uytewvov THY mpoadeEpo- 
péevev Aéyouev Exdotore, Tobr’ adro elvar év attots Kal TO 
ép0draroyv. 

KA. IIavu peév odv. : 

A®. Kai phy xai rH pabycer tapaxodovbety peév 76 ye 
TS xdptros, THY HOovHY, THv Sé dpOoTnTa Kal THY WheAAV 
Kal TO ev Kal TO KaADS THY dAnOerav elvat TV a7roTeAODGay. 

KA. "Kori ovrws. 

AQ. Ti 8é 79 T&v 6poiwy épyacia oat réxvat eixa- 
oTikal; dp ovK, av rodTo eLepyalwrrar, TO wev NOovA ev 
avrots ytyvecBat mapemopevov, €av yiyvyTar, xapiv avTo 
duxatoTarov dv eln mpocayopevery ; : 

KA. Nat. 

A®. Tr dé ye dpOdrnrd mov trav TowotTwv 7H isdTns 
dv, Ws émi To mav eimetv, e€epyalouta Tob Te TOGOUTOV Kal 
Tob ToLvovTOU mpdTepov, GAN’ ody 7So0V7). 

KA. Kadds. 

A®. Odxoty 7Sovq Kpivotr’ dv povov éexeivo opbds, 6 
LYnTE TWawdeAlav unre GAnOerav pyre Op.0LdTy Ta aTrEpyalo- 
pevov mapéxerar, nd ad ye BAGByv, add’ avrod rovrov 
[ovov éveka yiyvoito Tob avpTrapeTopevou Tois aAXots, TIS 
xapiros, hv O71) KdAAOTE TLs Gvoudoat av HOOVHV, OTav wndev 
avTH TovTwy emaKodov$F ; 

KA. ’ABAaBH Adyers HSovyV povor. 

©. Nai, cat wadudv ye elvar rH adrihy ravrTny Aéyw 
Tore, Gtav pyre TL PrAarTH pnTE wHEAR oTrovdijs 7 Adyou 
agécov. 

KA. ’AAn@gorara dAé€yas. 
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A@. "Ap: ovv ov Tacav pipnow patwev av ex TOY viv 
Acyoneveny 7 WKLOTG noovij mpoon Kel KpiveoDau Kat S0&n 127 
dAnGei—Kat 57) Kal maoay loornta: ov yap el TW Soxet 7 
El Tis Xalpet TW, TO ye iaoV taov ovde TO GULULETPOV dv etn 
oUp eT pov SAws—dAAS TH dAnGe? rdvrwv pddtera, AKLOTA. 
d€ drwotv addAw; 

KA. Tavrdract pe ouv. 

A®. Ovnody jrovotKny ye nmdadv dapev eiaoriKyy TE 
elvar Kal pope HY 5 

KA. Ti pny; 

A®. “Hxwor’ apa Grav TLS povorKyy nodovh £7) Kpiveo@at, 
Tobrov d.modexT€éov TOV Aoyov, Kat Enrntéov 7H Hkvora Tavrny 
ws omovdaiay, Et TUs apa Tov Kal ylyvotTo, a.’ éxelyny THY 
Exovoay THY opoldTnTA TH Tob Kadob pirate. 

KA. ’AdAnbéorata. * 

AQ®. Kai rovrots 87 rots thy KadXorny wd Te Enrotar 
Kal pobtcay Cnrntéor, ws fouxev, ovx HTLs HOeta GAN’ Hrs 
3p bn: pupnoews yap 7, ws payev, opOdrns, et TO pupenbev 
GgoV TE Kal oO ov ay azroteAotro. 

KA. Ilds yap ov; 

A®. Kai pay Tobrs ye was dv opodoyot Tept Tijs jrov- 
ours, Ort mavra Te, rept adryy eoruy Troujpara Pinas re 
Kai amrekacia’ Kat TodTS ye wOv ovK av avuTrayTes 60A0~ 
yolev ToLnTal TE KAL AKpoaTal Kai UToKpITal; 

Kai pada. 

AQ, Net On Kad’ exaorov ye, ws EouKe, yoyvdonew Tay 
Trownparev Gri mor €arlv TOV péMovta, € €v avT@ py GpLapTy - 
cecbar: ph yap yeyvodaKay THv ovotav, Ti mote BovAerat 
Kal OTou ToT éeoTiv ely ovTws, oxonf Thy ye opbdrnra 
ths BovAjocews 7 Kal dpapriay avdTob diayywoerat, 

XOAR: was 5° ov; 

A®, ‘O 8€ 70 dpOds ur) yryvdboxwy dp’ dv wore 76 ye 
«0 Kal 70 Kaxd@s Suvaros ein Svayvdvar; Adyw Sé od mavu 
capws, aAd’ awde caddorepov tows av AcxOein. 

. Ilés; 

AO. Evoly Syrov Kara THY Oxy Hui ameikaciat pupiat. 

KA. Nat. 

A®. Te ody el Tus Kat év Tovros ayvoot TOV Memysn- 
pévey GTi tor’ early Exacrov [tHv cuytarwv]; dp’ ay wore 
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TO YE opbas aura etpyaguevov yvotn ; eyo dé To Touvbe, 
olov TOUS apiOovs Tob TuipLATOS Kal EKGOTWY THY pepay 
Tas bécers el € EXEL, dco Té elow Kal 67r0ta Trap’ 6 érrota avray 
Ketpeva, THY ampoonkovoay rag dmretAndev—- ‘Kal €Te 81 Xpa- 
para Te Kal oxnpaTo—F mdvra Tatra TeTapaypwevos €lp- 
yaoras: wdv Bonet Tair’ Gv TrOTE Stayvdivat Tis TO TrapaTray 
ayvodv Gri tor’ éori To pepinpevov Cpov; 

KA. Kai TOS 5 

AO. Ti & et yeyvwboKoupev ore TO VEY POpLWEvoV 7 TO 
mremAaopevoy € eorly dvOpwrros, Kal TA Ep mavra TU. éavtob 
Kal YpwmaTa aua Kal oxjwara dmeiAngev d UNO THs TEXUNS 

pa ye avaykaiov 77 T@ rabra yuoure Kal exeivo € eTouLws 
yeyvwoKew, etre Kadov eite Gy ToTe eANTEs Gy ein Kddr- 
Aovs ; 

KA. Udvres pevrdy ws énos eimeiv, & Eve, Ta Koda 
Tov Cow eytyvworomer. 

AO. OpOdrara A€yets. dp’ ovv ov rept éExdoTyy Etkcva, 
Kai ev ypadiKn Kal €y jrovotK Kal mavTn, TOV peMorra 
ee ppova. Kpur7y éceoOar det Taira Tpla. EXE, 6 Te €or 
mpc@Tov yryvaoxew, émrevra, cus oplas, eet” ws €0, TO 
Tpirov, elpyaotat THY Eikdvw HTLGOdY [pHuai TE Kal wEAECE 
Kat Tots puOots | ; 

"Eouxe yoov. 

AQ. My Totvuv G.rretmopiev Adyovres TO rept TH pov- 
oun 7 xaAemov" ered yap vuvetrat rept adrtyy dia- 
PepovTus 7} 7 Tas dAAas eixovas, evAaBeias 57) Getra mXEtoTns 
Tracy elkoveny. dpaptwv te ydp Tis weytor’ adv BAdrrouro, 
79n Kaka proppovoupevos, yaAerwrarov TE aiobécbar dca. 
TO TOUS TrounTas gaviorépous elvat trowntas avtav Tov 
Movodiy. ov yap ay exe iva ye eLapdprorev OTE TOOVTOV 
WoTE pHuaTa dvdpav Towjcacat TO oxyne yuvarky Kal 
pédos azrodobvar, Kat péhos éAevbdpwv ad Kat oxnpara 
ouvGetoar pulpods Sovhuy Kal aveAevGepwv Tpooapyorrew, 
ovo ad puOpovs Kat oxTHo. éAev prov | tarobcicat péAos 7 
Adyov € evavtiov dmosobvar Tots pubuois, € ere dé Onpiwy puvas 
Kat av purr Kal Opydvav Kal mavtTas yopous eis TaUTOV 
ovK ay TOTE ouvbeier, ws ev Tt pyovpeva: mounrat de 
avOpudrruvor opodpa Ta TOLAUTA, epmAeKovres Kat ouyKUK@VTES 
dAdyws, yéAwr’ dv mapacxevalorey tev avOpdimwv Gaavs 
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opaar mayra , KUKGLEVGL, Kal ETL Siaondaw ot TmounTal i pubpov 
prev Kal oXnpara. jredous xwpis, Adyous pudods eis peTpa 
Teves, pé)os 8° ad Kal pubpov avev Pnparwv, wry K0a- 
pices TE Kal avAjoer mpooxpwpevot, ev ols 82) mrayxdAemov 
dvev Adyou yvyvopevov puucv re Kal appoviay yeyvwoKew 
ore te BovAerat Kat oTw@ eoure Tov a£toddywv Hyndrasy 
GAAG drroAaBeiv avayKaiov Gtu TO ToOLodTOV ye TOAAHS aypot- 
Klas weoTov Trav, OTdGoV Taxous Te Kal amTatoias Kal wvijs 
Onpiwdous opddpa Pidov aor’ avdAjoer YE xpjobar Kat 
xBapicer mAjv dgov vr0 opxnow TE Kal pony, Pure S 
ExaTépw G06 Tis Govaia Kai Gavparoupyia yiyvoit’ av Tijs 
Xprjcews. Ta0TA pev éxet TAUTY Adyov- Tpeis d€ ye ovy 
OTe a) det Tats Movous 7; HL@v mpooxphovar Tovs HON TpLa~ 
KovrovTas kal TOV TEVTHKOVTE Trepay yeyoveras oxorovpeba, 
GAN’ Stu tote bel. TOE pev ovVv ek TOUT %) Adyos nyety 
Soke? wou onpaivery 76m, Tijs ye Xopucijs povons OTL TeETrAL- 
defo det BeArtov Tovs TevTnKovToUTas dao.oTrep av dew 
mpoojKy. TOV yap puOpav Kat TOV dppovidy dvayKatov 
avrois eoTwW evacbytes € exew Kal yeyvaccey: i) mB Ts 
THY opbornra yrwoeTat TOV peasy, [@ mpooyjcev n pe) mpoo- 
qKev Too Swptori, kal Tod pubuotd dv 6 TowTHs ad’T@ 
mpootev,—opbds 7 un]; 
. AjjAov ws ovddapds. 

A®. Tedotos yap 6 ye modvs dxAos yyovmevos ikavads 
yuyvwoKew TO TE EUdpuooToV Kai EevpvOpov Kal py, OGoL 
mpooddew abva@ Kat Baivew ev pvbuad yeydovact dunvayKa- 
opévor, oTt Sé SpWow ratta ayvoobyres avtav Exaota, ov 
avdoyilovran. TO b€ qrov TpoonKovTa. pev éxov may pédAos 
opds € Exel, p41) TpoojKovra dé HuapTnuevws. 

“AvayKadrara, 

A®. Te obv 6 pnd ort mor” EXEL yryvaakuy ; dpa, érep 
ELTTOMEV, Ws opbas ye avro EXEL, YYWOETAL TOTE EV OTWOdY; 

KA. Kai zis pnxavy ; 

AO. Toér’ our, ws €ouKev, aveupioKojLev ais te viv, Ore 
tois @oots Huiv, ots viv mroparadobpev kat éxdvras Twa 
Tpotrov dvayKdlopev ddew, expe ye ToooUTOU TeTraLoevaOaL 
oxeddv dvayKatoy, pexpt Tob Suvardv elvax ovvakodovGeiy 
Exaoroyv tais te Bdocow THv pubudy Kai rais xopdats tais 
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tov meAdy, iva xabop&vres TAS TE cppovias Kat rovs pulovs, 
exdéyeoOat - TE TO TpoojKovra oloi T wow & Tots THALKOUToLs 
TE Kal ToLovrots qGdew mpérrov, Kal ours qdwau, Kat GOovres 
adrot TE jSovds 70 Tapaxphwo. dowels jdwvrar Kat Trois 
vewrépots Tyewoves HOadv xpnoray aomraupot MpoojKovros 
yiyverou HExpt be ToooUTou maLdevlevTes dxpiBeorepay a av 
ma.devav THS Ent TO m7AABos pepovons elev PETAKEXELpLOLLEvot 
Kal THS Tept Tovs TonTas avrovs. 70 yap Tplrov oddepia 
dvdyKn TOUT A yeyvaroxew, etre Kadov etre pen KaAdv TO 
pina, TO de 4G, dpjLovias Kat pudpod oxedov a dvdyKn, tots d¢€ 
mavra 7a Tpla THs exAoyijs €vexa Tob 5 xadXiorov Kal i Sevrépou, 
i pnderore & teavov émpOov ylyvecbat veous mpos dperyy. Kat 
Orrep 6 Adyos ev apyais eBovdnOn, Thy TH Tob Atovicov 
xop® Boreav emBetEau KaAds Aeyoperm , cfs Sdvayuv 
elpyicer™ oxoTrpeba oy et ToD8” ovrw yéeyovev. BopyBdsins 
pev Trou 3 avMoyos 6 6 towotros e€ dvdynns mpoiovons THs 
mOoEws emt paAXov aet ovpBaiver yuvvopevos, érep brebe- 
peOa Kar’ apyas davayxaiov elvar yiyveodar mept r&v viv 
Aeyouévwwv. 

KA. ’Avayrn. 

AQ®. Ils b€ ye auros avTou Kougorepos aiperat Kad 
yeyn Bev TE Kal Tmrappnotas eumriprrAarat Kal dnxovoTias ev 
T@ ToLovTw TOV méhas, a dpxwy 8° ixaves a€tot €avtou Te Kas 
TOV dw — 

. Te p 

AO. Osxoby Epapev, 6 oTav ylyynrat radra, Kabdzrep Twa, 
aidnpov tas puyas Tov TmvovTeov Stamvpous yeyvopevas 
pahbaxwrépas yiyveoBar Kat VEewTEpas, mote evaywyous 
oupBatvery TO duvapevep Te Kal emarapevip TraLyevew TE 
Kab mAdrrew, Kabdgrep 6 or’ Hoay ve; ; todrov 8 efvat rov 
mAdorny Tov adrov woTrEp TOTE, Tov dyabov vopobérny, od 
vojLous elvan de? oupToTuKoUs, Suvapevous TOV eveAm Kab 
bapparéov exeivov yiyvomevovy Kal dvaroxuvTorEepov Toi 
d€ovros, Kal ovK eGédovra Tag Kad TO KATA [Lépos avis 
Kat Adyou Kal TOgEws kal povons Urropevery, eOéAew mrovetv 
mara, rovTois TavavTia, Kai Elovovrt T@ HN Kar Aapper 
TOV Kdd\orov Svapaxouevov oPov elomrejmrew olous 7” 
elvar pero. Stxyns, Ov aldd re Kal alcxdvynv Betov PoBov 
WvouaKapev; 
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KA. “Eorw ragra. 

AQ. Tovrwy b€ ye TOV vopnwr elvas vopopvhaxas Kal 
auvdnutoupyous avrots TOUS dGopuBous Kat vngovras TOV 
Ty) vnpovrev oTparnyous, wv 57) xwpis pen StapdyeoOau 

EWwoTEpov 7 mroAeuiots elvat pp) peta apxovTwy dHopuBww, 
kal TOV au pn Suvdpevor eOddew meDecba TOUTOLS Kat rots 
hyepwoow ois Tob Avovicov, tots vmep efqkovra eT ye 
yovdaw, tonv Kai peilw Thy aicytvnv pépew 7 Tov Tots 
Tou “Apews atrelotvra dpxovow. 

KA. ’Op@ds. 

AO. Otnoby el ye Ely TOLOUTY peev BeOn, Tovavry be 
TaL0id, Ov OvK wpednbevres dv of Towodro. ouptroTrae Kal 
padov Piror 7) 2) m™poTepov dmadarrowro adinhay, aN’ ov7x 
WOTrEp 70 vov €x9pot, KaTa vopous 8} ma.oav THY ovvovatay 
ovyyevopevor, Kal dKxorovOjoavres OmdTe adyyoivTo ot 

vapovres TOUS p21) vapovow ; 

A. ‘Opbas, Ev ve 7) ely ToLaUTH olay viv Aéyets. 

A®. My towvv exeivo y° ert Ths Tod Atovicov Supeds 
péywuev atrrAds, ws éorw KaKyH Kal els moAw ovK agia 
TrapadexecGar. Kal ‘yop ETL meiw Tis av emefeAdor Aéyov: 
érrel Kal TO pLeylorov dyabov 6 6 Swpetra A€yew pev Oxvos 
eis Tovs TroAAOvs Sia TO KaK@s Tavs avOparrous avTo Um0- 
AaBety Kai yraiva dex bev. 

KA. To zroitov on) 5 


AO. Adyos TUS dua kat ene drroppet mws ws oO Deds 
odros 170 Tis pntpuds “Hpas Svepopnd 7" Tis puxiis THY 
yvapnv, O10 Tas TE aKxetas Kal Tdoav THY peavucny ep 

€l yopelay TUYLUPOULLEVOS” oGev Kat tov olvoy ézi Toor 
avro deduipynTar. eyw de TQ pev TOLAdTA TOS dopanes 1 nyou- 
pévors elvar Aéyewv epi Gedy aginus Aeyew, To dé To0dvee 
olda, ore rav @ov, 6 doov avTr@ TpoonKel voov exe Tehew- 
Gévre, ToOrov Kat Tocobrov obdev EXov Tore pera ev 
roUTw on TOD Xpovw ev @ pares KEKTHTAL ag olxeiay Ppo- 
vnow Trav paiverad TE Kat Bog a GaTaKTWS, Kal Grav aK TaLvaon 
€auTo TaxLoTa, ardKxTws av 7 54. dvapvncd@pev d€ OTL 
fovouKys Te Kal YUpVAcTUKTs Epapev apyas ravras elvat. 
A. MeprjeBa.- Tl 3° ov; 
Odxoty Kat Ore THY pubuod re Kat dppovias ai 
abnow tois avOpatros Hiv évdedwxKévas THY apxny Tadrnv 
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epazev, “Amd\Awva 8€ cai Movcas cat Accvucov todtuv 
airious yeyovevat; 
. lds yap ov; : 

AO. Kai on KGL TOV olvev Yes ws Eouev, 6 TOY adwv 5 
Adyos, iva pavdpev, gyno én TYLwpia. Th Tov avOpurmenv 
Sedda0au- 6 Sé viv Acyopevos dp’ Hudv PappaKoy € emt Tov- 
vaytiov dnoiv aidots pev poxhs KTHoOEws evexa Seddoban, 
awparos Se vyteias Te Kal toxvos. 

KA. Kadota, a a Edve, rov Adyov a crrepynpdveuxas. ‘a 

AQ. Kat Ta, peev 8 Tijs _Xopelas jpicea Seameme- e 
pavb ta. 5° jpicea, Otrws av Er. SoxH, tepavodpev 7 Kal 
edoopev. 

KA. Iota o7 reyes, Kal TOs EKATEPA Svaparw ; ‘ 

AQ. “OAy jLév trov Xopeta 6An maisevors vy jyeiv, TOUTOU 
5” ad To ee pvOuot re Kal dppoviae, ro Kara THY dwviv. ° 

at. 

AO. To dé ye KaTa THY TOU ouwpaTos Kivnow pvluov 
yey KOLWOV TH THs pwvis elye Kwyoe, oxhpa bé td.ov* 
exet dé péhos  THS Pwvis Kivyats. 673 

KA. ‘AAnfeorara.. 

A®. Ta pev Towvuy THs pwvns JHEXpL Tis puxfs T7pos 
dpevhy madelag ovk old’ Gyriwa tTpdTrov Wroudoaper jLov- 
OLKHY. ; 5 

KA. “Op@ds pev odv. 

AQ. Té O€ ye Tov ouparos ,@ mrarGovro Spxnow €t- 
TOMLEV, EGY pexpe THis Too ouwpLaTos d.peris uy) Towasrn Kivy- 
aus yiyynrae, THY EVTEXVOV AywyHV Em TO ToLodTOV adrov 
YUPVAOTLKTY TrpocEtTrenpLEr. i 

KA. ’Op@6rara. 

A®. To 8€ ris /Hovoucijs, 6 vuvd7) oyedov Heeou dLe- b 
AnhuBevar Tis xXopeias elrropev Kai OvarerrepavOan, Kal vov 
ovTws cipjcdw: ro 8 nyuov A€ywpev, 7) TMS Kal TH ToLN- 
Téov; 

KA. ’Q4 apuore, Kpnow Kat i Aaxedarpoviors Siadreybuevos, 5 
povoucijs Tepe dveAPovrwv POY, eMguovrewy dé yupva.- 
orcs, rt mote’ olet Got MOTEPOY HiL@V atroKpivetoBar mpos 
Tavrny THY epusTnow ; 

AO. ‘Amore piobar eyury’ dv ge painv oyedov Tair’ 
épdpevoy cadds, Kal pavOdvw ws epwrnais otdoa avry ¢ 
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Ta viv dmdxpiais ré €orw, ws elrov, Kai ere mpdotagis 
Sarepdvacbar TQ TeEpt yupvacruciis. 

KA. "Apio@” vedaBes | TE Kal ovTw 57) Trovel. 

AQ. Tlounreov- ovde yap mavu XaAerov € €or etrrety byitv 
ye dpporépors yrepysa.. Trond yap €v TavTn TH TéxvN TA€oV 
€utreipias 7 ev eKElvn LETEXETE. 

. Lxedov adn Fi Aeyets. 

A@. Ovxodv ad Tavrns apxy pev THs mavduds TO Kara 
dvow mdav eificba mav Edov, To be avOpeimrivor, ws 
epaper, aicbnow AaBov Too prod eyevvnoey TE Spxnow 
kat érexev, TOU dé péAous bropivicKovTos Kal €yeipovros 
TOV pvducv, Kowwlévr’ addAjAots yopetay Kal madudv €re- 
KEéTHV. 

KA. *AAn Béorara.. 
© AQ. Kal To pev, paper, 78y SveAnAVOapev adrod, 7d. 5é 
metpacopeba edeEfjs SteAbeiv. 

KA. ITdvu pev ov. 

AQ. *Emt rotvuv TH Ths péOns xpeia Tov Kododadva 
mpa@rov emOdpev, et Kal ope avvdoxe. 

KA. Tlotov 67) Kat Tiva Aeyets ; 

AQ. Ei pév tis méAts ws ovons orovdis TH émitydev- 
pare T@ viv etpnevep XpHoeTa, pera vopa Kat Tafews, 
ws Tob “owdpovelv € evexa, wer€Ty Xpwpern, Kal av dAdwy 
0ovay pn apegerar woavrus Kai Kara TOV avTov Adyov, 
Tod Kpateivy adt@y evexa pnxavwuervn, Todtov pév Tov 
Tpomov amact TovToLs xpnoTeov: et 5 Ws TraLdLd TE, Kal 
e€éorar TH BovdAouwevw Kat oray BovAnrar Kai pel’ wv av 
BovAnrau qivew per emUTOEY LATO wvriwwvrobdv adAwy, odK 
av Tueyny TavTHY 77 pijpov, ws Set more eon Xpijobas 
TavTaY THY moAw 7 TOUTOV TOV avOpa., aan’ ere paiddov Tijs 
Kpnrav Kat Aaxedaroview xXpetas mpoabeiuny av TH Tov 
Kapxndoviay vow ; pndéerore pndéva ent orpatonéSou yev- 
ea$at tovrov Tob mwparos, aAN’ v8porroaiats ovyyiyvecbat 
Toorov " TOV xpdovov dzavTa, Kal Kata mdéAw pyre SovAgy 
pare SodAov yeveabas pndemore, pnde apxovras ToUrov Tov 
eviauTov év av dpxwaw, pnd ad xuBepryjras pnd duxacras 
évepyous évras oivou yevecGar TO mapamay, pd doris Bov- 
Aevadpevos els BovAny agiav TWO, Adyou CUVEPXETAL, pL pndé 
ye fee Huépay pndeva TO TapamTay El [7 GwWuacKias 7 
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voowy EvEKa., pnd au voKTWp OTav €mwoh Tis mraidas 
mrovetoBau avi H Kul yuvn. Kat da dé mraiToNAa, av Ts 
déyou € ev ols Tois voby Te Kal vopov eExovow apOov ov toréos 
olvos: Mote Kata. TOV Adyov TOBTOV 00S’ ayTreAdvwv av TrOAADY 
dou 00d’ Arie mode, TaxTa 5é td 7” GAN dy ein yewpyij- 
para Kal aoa y) Slarta, Kat on Td, ye rept olvoy oxedov 
dmrdy roy Euperporaro, Kal odysTE, yiyvour” dy. _ovTos, a 
Eévor, Hutv, ef cvvdoKxet, KoAodwv emi TH trept otvou Ady 
pnbervre eipjodw. 
KA. Kadds, cat cuvdoxet. 
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BOOK Ill 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


Book III. is, in general, a study of the origin and development 
of civic communities, undertaken specially with the view of finding 
how laws arose, and what is the effect of laws on the organism. 

676-682 e.—Prehistoric times: early forms of polity and the 
origin of law. 

683-693 c.—The Dorian Confederacy : reasons for the decline 
of Argos and Messene and for the rise of Sparta. 


693 d-698 a.—Persia as a type of autocracy : the evils of too 
great power in the governor. 


698 b-701 e.— Athens as a type of democracy: the evils of 
too great freedom in the governed. 


it 


AQ. Tatra pev odv by tav’rn> modretas b€ apy7y Tiva 
more Papev yeyovévar; pav odK évOevde Tis av adTHY paoTa 
Te Kal KadAAoTa KaTioo; 

KA. I[o6ev; 

AQ. “OOevrep Kai riv THv moAEwv eridoow eis apEeTHy 
peraBaivovoay Gua Kal Kakiav éxdotote Oearéov. 

KA. Aéyeus 5€ wd0ev; 

AQ®. Oluar peév amo ypovouv pyjKous Te Kal qmeiptas Kal 
Tov petraBoAdy év TH ToLovTw. 

KA. [lds A€yess; 

AQ. Dépe, ad’ od moAas 7’ etoitv Kal dvOpwrot roXd- 
Tevopevot, Soxets dv mote Katavojaa. ypdvov 7AnGos dcov 


5 yéeyover; 


. OvKovy padidv ye ovdapds. 
A®. To dé ye ws daAerdv Tu Kal dunyavoy av ein; 
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KA. ITdvv pev ovv Tobrd Ye. 

A. Mév ovv ov pupiat pev emt Hupiacs jpiy yeyovacn 
mores € év TOUTW TH Xpovw, Kata TOV adrov Sé Tob Ai bous 
Adyov ovK é\drrovs eplapyevar; memoAurevprevat 5° a’ mdoas 
moXTElas ToNd.ces ekaaTaxod ; Kab TOTe pLeV eg eAarrovey 
preiCous, tote 8” e&x puerto over eAdrrous, Kat yeipous ék 
PeAridvey yeydvact Kai BeArious ék xeipovey; 

. "Avayxaiov. 

AQ. Tavrns 7) TE pt AdBoopey, ce duvaipeda, Tis pe- 
TaBorijs THY atTiav: Taxa yap av tows SetEerey rtv THY 
TmpwTnv Tov mohureveov yéveow Kal petdBaow. 

KA. Ed Ayers, Kal mpobupeicbar del, oe pev 6 dtavoy 
TEpi avTav drropatvepievov, nas de¢ GUvETO[EvOUS. 

AQ. *Ap’ ody dyiv of radavoi Adyou dAjlear Exew Twa 
doxotou; 

KA. Iotou 57; 

A®. To zodAdds avOpmirwv PAopes yeyovévar KataxdAv- 
opois Te. Kai vogos Kat aAXots moAdois, év ols Bpaxd te 
tov avOpwmwv eivrecbar yévos. 

KA. Idave pev obv aiOavev TO TOLOUTOV Trav mavrt. 

A®. Dépe 87, vonowpev play tov TOMY TavrHy si 
TO Karaxdvopd OTE yevopevny— 

. To motov TL TEpl avTAs Siavonberres ; 

AO. ‘Qs of rdTeE TEpipvyovTeEs THY PGopay axEdou O Gpevot 
ties av elev voyis, ev Kopu ais mou opixpa Cwrupa tot 
tev avOpuTrv dtaccowpeva yevous. 

KA. Ajdor. 

AO. Kal 57) Tovs TovovTous ye avayKn mov Tay GAAwy 
ameipous elvat TEXVaY Kal Tov ev Tots aorect mpos ag} ~ 
Aovs pnxavdr ets re TAcovegias Kab  prdovixias Kat onda 
anda. kakoupyijwara mpos aGAAjjAous emivootow. 

. Eixos yotv. 

AO. Odpev or Tas ev tots mrediots moves Kal Tpos 
Gadarrn Karotxovaas dpdnv ev TH 767 xpovw StapGeipecGat ; 

KA. Odpev. 

AQ. Ovxodv Gpyava Te mavTa ameMvabas, Kal et Tt 
Téxvys Hy éxopevov orrovdaiws Topnpevov | 7] mrohurexis 7 
kat codias Twos eTépas, mara. eppew Tatra év TH TOTE 
xpovy dyaouev; mas yap av, @ dpiote, el ye Emevev Trade 
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ovrw Tov TavTa Xpovov ws viv Staxexdopnrat, Kawov 
avnupioKerd TOTE Kal érioby ; 

. Todro 6tt pév pupidKis pupta, ET? dueAdvOavev a apo. 
Tous tote, xtAva de ad’ od [yéyovev] 7 7 dis rooatra ern Ta. 
pev AatddrAw Karapavij yeyovev, Ta de °O peei, Ta 6€ 
da oie Ta, d€ sept povoucny Mapoveq Kai ‘Odvprre, 
qept AUpav dé “Appion, Ta dé aa dows mdpr0AXa. ws 
ros eimetv, x0és kal mpanv yeyovora.. 

AQ. “Aptor’, & KAewia, tov didov ore trapéAires, Tov 
GTEXVOS xbes VEVOPEVOY. 

KA. M Mav ppaters "Errysevidny 5 

AO. N Gi, ToOTov" qoAv yap Buty Urepenndnoe T® py- 
Xovjpare TOUS ovpmavras, @ pire, 6 6 Noyw peév ‘Hatodos 
éuavreveto mdAat, TH S€ Epyw exeivos amereAccev, ws Bueis 
gare. 

KA. Dapev yap odv. 

A®. Odnoiv odrw on Adyayrev exe TOTE, OT eyévero 
» p0opd, ra mept Tous dvOpurrous TpaypaTa, jupiay pév 
Twa poBepay épnpiay, yiis 5° apOdvou TABS méyuTrony, 
Cay d€ TOv aGAAwy € Eppovrwy, ovKode’ drra, Kal et Ti Tov 
atyav reptrecpbev erdyxavev yevos, omdvia Kal Tatra 
vémovow elvan Civ to Kar apxas; 

. Tt py; 

AO. IldAews de Kal moXreias Trépt kat vopobeaias, cov 
viv é Adyos Hetv TapesTy Ke, dp’ ws €7ros eimety olducba 
Kal pvypnv elvar To Trapamay; 

. Ovddsapds. 

AQ. OvKobv e€ ekeivwy TOV Svaxeyseveny ovUTw 7a. vov 
vyéeyovev Tg ovpTavTa, monet Te Kai 7oAuretau kad Téxvau 
Kai voor, Kat aoAAn ev trovnpia, Todd) 5é Kal apery; 

KA. Ids Aéyes; 

AQ. “Ap” oldueba, w Gavydore, TOUS TOTE, ATrEeipoUsS évras 
moa poev Kaddv Tay kara, Ta darn, TOM dé Kal Tdv 
évavriwv, TeAéous mpos dperiy i pos KaKtav yeyovevat; 

KA. Kadds elmres, Kal pavOdvopev 6 6 déyets. 

A®. Odxoiv mpoidvros pév tod ypdvov, mAnQvovros 8° 
Hav TOO yevous, els TavTa Ta vov KaDeoTHKOTA mpoEeAHAVOEV 
TaVvTa; 

KA. ’Op0érara. 
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A®. Ovx efaipvns ye, ws elkds, Kara opxpov dé ev 
TrapToAAw Tih xpove. 

. Kal pada, mpérret T7000" ovTws. 

A®. ’Ex yap rév vibra els Ta media KaTaBawew, 
olwar, maow PoBos évaudros éyeydvet. 

. Ids 8’ ov; 

Ae). “Ap oux dopevor pev eavTovs edipuy du” oAvyornT 70. 
ev Tots mept exetvov TOV xpdvor, <Ta> mropeia dé, dor’ én” 
a.AAxAous TOTE mopeveoBa Kara. viv 7 Kata OdAatrav, sv 
tats TéXVaLs ws ETS etre’ iy mavra oxedov anwrwdAe; 
ouppioyew ov GAAr oes ouK Hv olwar opddpa Suvarov: 
aidypos yap Kat xaAKos Kal wayTa TO perae ta. ouyKexupeva 
Hpavicro, woTEe aTopia maoa Hy TOU dvaxabaipecGar To. 
ToLavra, Spvoropias TE elxov omaviv. €L Yep mou Te Kal 
Tepiyeyovos Av Gpyavov ev Gpeot, Tatra pev Taxv KaTaT OU 
Bevra npavioro, adda dé ovK eweMev yevncecbar, apiv mdAw 
1 TOV petaMeuwy apixorro els avlpatrous Téxv7. 

KA. IIds yap av; 

A®. Teveats 87 mécats torepov oiduefa Tod’ ovTws 
yeyoveva.; 

KA. Ajjdov ore TmapTroAAaus Til. 

AQ. OvKobv Kat TEXVAL, oaaltrep av8yjpou Séovras Kal 
XaAKob Kab Tov TowouTwy andvrwy, TOV aurov xpdvov Kal 
é7t mrA€eiova Hpavcpevar av elev ev T@ TOTE; 

. Te pay 5 

AQ. Kai Toivuv oTdats aya Kal 7déAELos aTrwAwAer KaTa 
TOV TOTE xpdovov TroAAax7. 

KA. IIds; 

AO. IIpdrov poev Hy dma kal eprroppovotvro a.AAnAous 
bu epnuiav, ereurg ov TepyLdynTos jv avrois 1 TpOdT. 
vos yap ovK hv onduis, et a) Teow Kar’ apxas tows, a 

uP TO mAciatov duelwv ev TH TOTE xpovep yadaKkros yap 
Kal Kpe@v ovdapdas évSeeis Hoar, ere dé Onpevovres ov 
pavdny odd’ oAtynv Tpopny apeixovro. Kal pay dyumre- 
xovns ve Kat oTpwWEVis Kat olKncewy Kab oKevdv _epTripooy 
TE Kal dmrvpwv qumépouv™ ai mAaoriKal yap Kai Goat TAe- 
KTUKaL Tov rexvay otdé Ev mpoodéovrat avSjpouv, ratra de 
mavra ToUTW Te Téxva Geds EdwKe mropilew tois dvOparrots, 
iv’ Omdre eis THY ToLavTHY dmopiay eADorev, Exoe BAdoTHY 
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Kal émidoow To TAY dvOpabmreov yevos: meévqres pev 57) Sua 
TO TOLOUTOV opddpa. oun foav, avd Um0 Tevias dvayKa o- 
jevor Suapopor € eavtots éytyvovTo' mrAovaror 8° ovK ay TOTE 
eyevovro dxpucol Te Kal cvdpyupor dvres, 6 TOTE eV éxetvous 
maphyv. 4 8 dy WOTE CUVOLKiA bare tobros ouvoury} pone 
mevia, axedov € ev TavTy yevvaorara, 7199 ylyvor av" oure 
yap vBpis ovr’ dducia, CijAot re ad Kai hOdvor ovK éyyt- 
yvovtar. ayalot ev on) Sud Tatra Te Hoav kat dia THY 
Acyoperny - evnQevav’ & yap yKOVOV Kana Kal aiaxypa, ed7nGers 
aves nyobvro dAnfécrara AéyeoOat Kai emeiBovro. ped8os 
yap vrrovoeiv ovdets Hrloraro dua cogiav, WOTTEP TO. viv, 
aAAa mrepi Gedy TE Kat avOpwmrwv ra Acyopeva GAnOA vopi- 
Covres elev Karré, Tabra: diomrep Foav Towodro. TavraTracw 
otous avrovs Tpeis dptt SueAnAvBayev. 
"Epwot yoodv 57) Kai r@de ovTws Ttaita ovvdokel. 

A®. OvKoiy elrropev OTe yeveal diaBtofcat troh\at Tobrov 
TOV TpOTov Tey 70 KarakAvopob yeyovoray Kal Tay viv 
aTEXVOTEPOL pev Kal d.abéorepar mpos TE Tas ddas peAr- 
Aovow elvat TEXvas Kal mpos Tas Trohepuxds, 6 doa Te metal 
Kai Goa kara Oddarray yiyvovras To, viv, kal doa 87) Kara 
modw povov avrod, Sia kal oTdcets Aeyopevat, Adyous 
Epyots TE pEunxarvnpevat maoas unxavas Eis TO KaKoupyetv 
TE adnAous kal adiKety, edn BéarEpor d€ Kai dvbperdrepor, 
Kal aja owppovearepor Kal ovpravra Sixaiorepor; To de 
TovTwv airiov 7dn SteAnAvOapev. 

KA. ’Op@ds Aéyets. 

AO. Neréy Bee 57) Tatra jpiv Kal TO. TovroLs ouveTroweva 
ert mavra etpyo8u Tobd" eveka,, iva vonowmwev Tois TOTE 
vopwv tis oT Hv xpeta Kal Tis Hv vopoberns avrots. 

KA. Kai Kadds ye elpnas. 

A@®. *Ap’ oby exeivou pev ovr’ €d€0vTO vopoberav oUTE 
Tw einer Kara Tovrous TOUS xXpovous yiyveodar TO TovoGrov ; 
ovde yap ypdppara, €OTL TW Tots ev TOUTM TH [épet Tis 
mrepiadou yeyovoow, GAA’ Beau Kai Tots Aeyouevors TATpiots 
vopLots emropevon Lov. 

. Eikos yodv. 

AO. TloAtretas 5€ ye Sn Kal tpdros eoriv tis ovTos. 

KA. Tis; 

AQ. Aokodai pou adyres My év ToUTW T@ xpovw TroAL- 
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é a A ~ 
retav Suvacreiav Kadeiv, 4} Kai viv ér moAAayot Kai éy 
"EAA 4 A ; > 4 , 3 ? 4 4 
nou kat Kata BapBapous €oriv: déyer 8 adryy mov Kal 
4 4 4 “A 
Lnpos yeyovevar rept tv rOv KuxAwrwv otxnow, eimav— 


rotow 8° ovr’ ayopat BcvAyddpor vite Odusores, 
b b ¢ > ~ 
arr’ ot y’ bibnrdiv dpéwv vaiovar Kdpnva A 
9 “a 
ev amréoot yAadupoiat, Gentorever S5€ Exacros 
, 7Q9 3 / 993 ? / 4 4 
maidwy 75° dddxwv, 00d’ aGAAjAwY ddéyovow. 


KA. “Eouxdy ye 6 rrountis tuiv odros yeyovévar yapiets. 
Kal yap 57 Kat dAAa atrod SeAnAvOapyev dd’ aoreta, od 
pny moAAd ye: ob yap odddpa ypdyeba of Kpires rots 
Eevixots trompacw. 

ME. ‘Hueis 8 ad ypopeda ev, wal €ounrdv ye Kparetv 
Ta&V ToLOUTWY TronTaY, od evra Aaxwrikdy ye GAAG Tive 
paddov "Iwundv Biov deEdpyerar Exdorore. viv pv ed 
TH a Adyw Eowe praprupety, TO apxatov adradyv emt thy 
aypioTnTa dua pulodoyias éemaveveyxuv. 

. Nai- ovppapripet ydp, cai AdBwpev ye abrov py- 
vuTnv GTL ToLadrat TroALTetaL yiyvovral tote. 

KA. Kadds. 

A®. Mav odv odk ek rovTwv Ta&v Kata piav oiKkyow Kat 
KaTa yévos dteovrappevwy U0 amoptas THs ev Tats Pbopais, 
ev als To mpeoBvtarov apyet dua TO THY apxnVv avTois Ex 
maTpos Kal pnTpos yeyovevat, ols éxduevor Kabamep dpriBes 
ayéAnv play moiwjcovat, matpovouotpevor Kat Bactrciav 
macay Sixaoratny BactAevopevor; 

KA. Idvu péu odv. 

A®. Mera dé raird ye eis ro Kowvov peilous trovotvres 
moAeis wWAeious ouuepxovTat, Kai emi yewpyias Tas ev Tats 
Umreupetats Tp€TrovTat Tputas, mepiBodous TE aipacwuders 
Twas TeLyOv eptuata tav Onpiwy evexa trolodyrat, plav 
oixiay ad Kownhy Kai eyddAnv azroredobvtes. 

KA. To yotv eixds tad’ otrws yiyvecBar. 

AQ. Ti d€; 1dde dpa ovd« etxds; 

KA. To zroiov; 

A®. Tév oltkyjcewv tovrwv peldvwr avbfavoudvwy ex 
Tov eAarrovwy Kal TpwTwy, ExdoTHY THY OpLKPOV TrapEtvar 
Kara yévos éxovaay Tov Te mpecBUraroy apxovra Kal avTis 
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én arta tova, Ota TO xwpis d.NAg Aw OLKEtY, érTepa, ap’ 
ETepwv ove TeV yevynTopwv Te Kal Opeddvrew, a <iOi- 
obnoay rept Geovs Te Kat €avrovs, KOO LLU T Epwy pev Koop 
TEpo. Kal av6purdiv avopuKwrepa, Kal Kara TpoTrov ouTWws 
exdorous Tas avrav ay alpecets Eis Tous maidas QTOTUTTOU~ 
pévous Kal 7ratdwv mraisas, 6 Aéyouev, Grew Exovras idious 
voous eis THY peiLova ouvoikiay. 
. las yap ov; 

A. Kat par ous ye adTa@v vopous japeoxew ExaOTOLS 
dvayKaidy mou, tovs de Tv dAAwy dorépous. 

KA. Ovrws. 

: AQ®. ’Apyy 51 vopobecias olov éuBavres eAdbopev, ws 
EouKev. 

KA. avy pev obv. 

A®. To yoov pera Taira dvayKaitov aipetobas TOUS 
guveAbdvras TovTous KowwouUs TIWas EavT@V, ot O17) TA TAaVTWV 
idovres vopuysa., Td opiow dpéokovra aurav pdAtora ets 
TO KoWOov TOIS HyEeudaL Kal ayayodat Tovs OypLovs olov 
BaotAeior davepa deigavres ér€abar te dovtes, avrot peev 
vopobéra: KAnOjoovrat, Tous 5€ ApxovTas KaTaoTHOAYTES, 
apioToKpatiay Twa ex THv Suvacre@v Towjoavres 7] Kal 
twa Baowreiav, ev tavrn TH petaBoAR THs ToALTEias otKT)- 
govow. 

KA. ’Ede€fs yotv av otrw Te kat ravTn yiyvorro. 

Tpirov roivuy eimwpev ett troduTelas oxjpa yyvo- 
peevov, ev @ 57 TavTa edn Kal TaOnpLaTa ToALTEL@Y Kal awa 
moAewy ovuminrer ylyvecBa. 

KA. To mrotov on TOUTO; 

A®. *O pera, TO dedrepov Kal “Opnpos eTEgHLNVATO, 
Aéyey TO TplTov ovTw “yeyovevar. = KTigoe de Aapdavinv 
yap mov dyaww, “ érret ovmw “IAvos tpn 


») 


ev mredim tremoXoTo, TOAS pEpoTTWY avOpwrwy, 
2)? yp? ¢ ’ ” DY , ” ” 
GAN’ €0” tmwpelas wKovv moAumddKou "Idns. 


A€yer yap 37 Taira TO ETN Kab exeiva, a mept TOV Kurdo- 
TwY elpnev, Kara Deov TwWs etpnpeva Kat Kara pvaw: 
Getov yap ovv 87 Kat Td TOUNTUKOY evdeaorucov év yevos 
tpvwdoor, TOAAaiy Tov Kat GAnGeav yuyvondvwy avy Tow 
Xdpuow Kai Movoas édbdarerar éxdorore. 
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KA. Kai pada. 


AQ. Eis 89 7a mpdcbev mpodA\Owyev ert rod viv éned- 
Odvros juiv wvOov: Taxa yap dv onunveré te THS Huerépas 
wept BovAjcews. ovKotr pr; 

. Tlavu prev ody. 

AQ. KarwricOy 84, dapev, ck tdv idnAdv eis péya 
Te Kai Kaddv medtov “Idov, ert Addov zwa ody sdynAdv 
Kal €xoVTGA ToTAaLOvs TrOAAODs dvwHev ex Tis “Idys wppLy- 
pevous. —- 

KA. Daoi yodv. 

AQ. *Ap’ oty otk ev moots riot ypévots Tots peta TOV 
KatakAvopov TotTo vidpeAa yeyovevat; 

KA. IIlds & ote & zoAdois; 

AW. Acwh yotv gouxev adrots AnOn Tdére Tapetvar Tis 
viv Xeyouervns POopas, 60’ otrTws dd TroTa-100s TOAAOUs 
Kat ex tav binAdv péovras wédw brélecav, muarevoarres 
ov odddpa vindots Ttrow Addocs. 

KA. AjArov ody as mavtdmaci Ti<va> paKpov azretxov 
xXpovov Tod To.ovTov mdBous. 

A@®. Kat dAdat ye ofuar modes rére KaTw@Kovv dn 
moNAai, tAnPvovtwv tHv avOpurwyr. 

KA. Te pay; 

A®. Ai yé mov Kai éreatpatevoayro attri, Kai Kata Oa- 
Aarrav 5é tows, addBws ndn mavrwv xpwmevwr TH Gadarrn. 

. Daiverar. 

AQ. Aéka 8 €rn mov petvayres “Axatot tHv Tpotay 
dvdorTatov émoinoar. 

KA. Kai pada. 

AQ. Ovcotiv év rottTwm TH ypovw, ovTe Sexerer, dv TO 
"IXtov éroAopkeiro, Ta THY ToAOpKOUYTWY EKAOTWY OLKOL 
kaka ToAAd ovveBaivey yryvdueva epi Tas ordoes roy 
véwv, of Kal adixouevous Tods oTpaTiwTas Eis TAS adTaY 
moAEls TE Kal oiKlas ov KaAds ovd” ev dikyn viredeEarTo, 
ar wore Oavdrous re Kai odayas Kat guyas yeveoBar 
mapumoAAas: ot mdAw éexmecdvres KaTHAGov peraBadovres 
dvoya, Awpins avr? "Ayadv KAnOeévres ba 7a TOV avAreE- 

avra elva tas toTe duyas Awpid. Kai 8) taira ye 75 
mavl bets, © Aaxedcerpoviot, TavTed0ev pvbodoyeiré Te Kal 
dvamrepaivere. 
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ME. Te p 


AO. “Ob 3h Kar’ dpyas eterpamopuela rept vopwv dia- 
Acydpevor, ‘amepuTreaovres povouh TE Kal Tats pelas, viv 
emt Ta adrTa maAw adiypeba waTep Kara, Bedv, kal 6 Adyos 
Hutv oloy Aa By dmro8iSwou HKeu yap em rv ets AaKkedat- 
pova. KaToiKtouw adryy, nV dpeis opbds epare Katoucetoban 
—Kai Kprrnv ws adeAdois vopots. vov odv 87 Toadvde 
TAcoverrotpev TH awAdvn Tod Adyov, dia Trohurevcov Tee 
Kal KaTOUKLoMay Bef eABovres: eBeacdpeba TpwTnv TE KAL 
Sevrépav Kat Tpirny mod, adnhuv, ws oldueba, Tats 
Karoikiceow exomevas ev Xpovov Twos pjKeow amA€rots, 
vov dé 87 TeTapTy Tis Hiv avry mods, et de Bovdeode, 
éOvos TKEL Karoucihopevov Té MOTE Kat viv | KOT@KLGLEVOV. 
e€ dv aravrwv et Tt Kal ouveivar duvdpeBa Ti TE Kadds 7 7 PH 
kaTwKicdn, Kal Trotot vopLor ow Covow avrav Td owloueva 
Kat moto. Pbeipovar Ta pbeipdueva, Kab dvi Trot Tota. 
perarebévra evdalpova, oA dmepyacour ay, ad MéyAreé 
TE Kal KAewvia, tot tee 57) madw olov €€ a apxijs nytv Aexréov, 
El ey TL Tots elpyj.evors eykaAodpev Gyous. 

ME. Ei yoov, w@ Eéve, Tus jp bndayoro Beds ws, eav 
EMLXELPHOWLEV TO Sevrepov Th THs vopobcotas oxeper, THY 
vov elpnpevanv Adyar ov XEtpous ovd eddrrous d.covadpeba, 
paKpav av eAPouw eywye, Kai por Boayet” av Sogerev 7 4 viv 
mapovcea npE pa ylyveoBan, Kaito. ayedov y’ éoriv 7» éK 
Gepwav «is Ta XELLeptva, tod Oeot TpEeTOpLevov. 

A®. Xp 57 rabdra, ws Eouxev, oxoreiv. 

ME. Ildvu pev odv. 

AQ. Tevape8a 87) rais Savolas év 7TH rére xpdvw, 
ote Aakedaipwy prev cal “Apyos kat Mecorvn Kat Ta pera. 
TovTwy vTroxElpia Tots mpoydovols Hav, wd MéytAre, ixavds 
eyeyover To d€ O7) | pera, ToGo edofev avtois, ws ye déyerau 
TO TOU pVOoVv, TpLY] TO OTPaTEvpA StaveiwavTas, TpEts TéAELS 
Karouilewy, “Apyos, Meoonvynv, Aakedaipova. 

ME. IIdvu pev odpv. 

A®. Kai Baoweds prev “Apyous Tryevos evyiyvero, 
Meoo7vns 5¢ Kpeoddvrns, Aakedaipovos 5é Ipoxdjs nai 
Edpvobevns. 

ME. Ids yap od; 

AQ. Kat mavres 31) rovros dpocay of rote BonOycew, 
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édy tis tiv Baoireiav adrav Siadbeipn. 

ME. Ti prvi 

A@®. Baowreia 5€ xaradverar, & mpos Avds, ] Kai Ts 
apx7 matroTe KaTEAVOn, wav brd TWwY GAwY } addu ad- 
TOV; 7 vevd7 weév, OALyov Eurrpoobev rotl~as mepituydvTes 
Tots Adyous, ovtw Tair’ ériBener, viv 8° émAcAjopeda; 

ME. Kai ras; 

A®. Ovxodv viv 87 padov BeBarwadpeba ro rovodrov: 
TMEPLTVXOVTES yap Epyows yevopevois, Ws Eoixev, emt Tov 
avrov Adyov eAnAvOapev, wate ov rept KEVOY TL Cnrjoopey 
[rov adrov Adyov |], GAAG mepi yeyovds Te xai Exov adnfecav. 
yéyovev b7 Trade Ractreia tpets BaotAevoprevats mdAeow 
TpiTTais Wuooov GAArjAGs ExaTEpat, KaTA VdmoUS Ovs EDEevTO 
tot’ Te apxew Kai apyeaIar Kowous, of prev un Brainrépay 
THY apxnv Toixceobat mpoidvTos Tod ypdvou Kal yévous, 
ot b€, Taira eumedovvrwy r@v apyovTiwy, unre ado Tas 
Baowreias more Kataddce® pyr émiroépew émiyeipotow 
érépois, BonOryuew d5é Baotdjs te BactrXebow adixoupevors 


kat Sjpots, Kat Shuor SHpuois Kat BacrAcbow adicovpevots. 
Ld 


dp’ ovx ovTws; 

ME. Otrw peév odp. 

AQ. Ovxoiv ro ye péytorov rais Karaordceow Tov 
ToATEL@v dmApyev Tats ev Tals Tptot mrdAEcot vowofeToupLE- 
vais, elte of BactAfs evopobérour ett’ aAdot Twés; 

ME. [TLotov; 

A®. To Bonfovs ye elvac tas Sv0 emi thy piav det 
mod, THY Tots TeDeiow vopots areGotoar. 

ME. Ajdov. 

A®. Kat pay rodrd ye ot modAot mpoararrovaw tots 
vouwobérais, omws tovodTovs Oyaovaw Tovs vdpous ods 
Exdvres of Shpwor KabTa mAHOn SéEovrar, KaSamep av et Tis 
yupvactais 7 tarpots mpoordarro. weP Hdovijs Gepamevew te 
Kai idoGa. Ta Oeparrevdpeva owptata. 

ME. [avrdzact ev ody. 

A®. To 8€ y’ éorly dyamyrov moAAdKis et Kal Tis wera 
Avis pr) peydAns Sdvairo evextiKa Te Kal by GwpaTa 
amepyaleobar. 

ME. Té py; 

A@. Kai rode ye ert rots tote dmipxev ov apuKpor eis 
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paorarvny ris Odcews Ta&v vow. 
. To zotov; 

A®. Ove Fv rots vouoberus 4) peylorn TeV péuibewv 
iodrnta adrots twa KaracKevdlovow Tis ovolas, nmep ev 
GAAn vopoleroupévats méAcou ToAAais yiyverat, Edy Tis 
inrh yas re nrjow Kwvetv Kal ypedv didAvow, épdv ws ovK 
dv ddvato dvev rovTwv yevéaGa tote Td icov ixavas’ ws 
émyepobvre 87) vonobern Kivety Tv ToLovTwY TL Tas ATravTG 
Adywv pi) Kwetvy Ta akivnta, Kal éaparau ys te avada- 
opovs elonyoupeva Kal ype@v amoxomds, dor’ eis amopiav 
Kabicracba: mévr avdpa. tots 5é¢ 8% Awptedor Kat Trot” 
otrws vripyev Kadds. kal dvepeojrws, yhv te avaydio- 
Bynrytws SiavéuecOar, Kal xpéa peydAa Kat mada ovK Fv. 

ME. *AAn0%. 

A®. Iq 89 wore odv, b dpiorot, Kaxds ovtws avrots 
exwpnoev 7 KaTotKtois TE Kal vopobecia; 

ME. JIds 8%) Kat ri peudofievos adrav déyeus; 

A®. “Ort tpidv yevopevwv tadv oikjnoewr 7a SUo0 adradv 
pEpn TAXD THY TE mroAuretay Kal TODS vopous SiepOeipev, TO 
é €y pdvov epewev, TO THs duerépas méAews. 

ME. Ov adv pddwv epwras. 

AQ. ’AAAG pv det ye Huds TobTo év TH viv oxorrobvras 
Kat e€eralovras, mept vouwy trailovras trardiav mpeoBuTiKny 
awdpova, dSuedety tHv ddov addmws, ws epayev Hrika 
npxowela tropevecOar. 

. Tt pny; Kat mrounréov ye ws Aéyets. 

A®. Tir’ ody dv oxduw KadXw mouncaipeba rept vopwv 

} TovTwY ol TavTas StaKeKOOpHKaGLW; 7 w7oAEwY TEpt TivwY 


. ’ 3 , \ 4 , > 
EVOOKILWTEpwY TE Kal wecCdveny KaToiKloewv aKoTOiUED’ av; 


ME. Od pdéiov avri rovrwy érépas déyew. 

AQ. Ovxoty Ste pev Svevoodvrd ye ot téTE THY KaTa- 
okeunv ravrnv od IleAotovjow pdvoy écecbar BonOov 
ixavyv, oxedov SiAov, GAAa Kal tois “EAAnow naow, ef 
tis tv BapBapwv adrovs dbixot, Kabamep of wept To “IAvov 
aixobyres TOTE, muoTevovTes TH TV ’Acavpiwv Suvduer rH 
aept Nivov yevoudvn, Opacuvdpevoe tov mddemov yetpav 
vov emt Tpotav. Fv yap ert 70 Ths apxhs exeiyns oxjua 
70 owlouevov od opixpov? Kabdmep viv Tov ugyay Bacirda 
poPovpeba yueis, kal téTe exeivny Tiv avoTaleicay ovv- 
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oe. ed¢dicav of TOTE. eyo, yap éycAnua ‘Tpos airovs 

i Tis Tpotas dAwaus To devrepov eyeyovet* Tis apxiis yap 
Ths eKeivuwy Hv _Hoptov. mpos o7 tae? iv mavra % Tot 
orparoTresov Tob rote GiaveynOetioa els tpets méAELS KaTa- 
oKeEvT) pita b7d Baowewv ddedpaiv, Taldwy ‘Hpaxdéous, 
KAAS, Ws eddxet, dvrqupypery Ka KO -NEKOOUNULEYN nal, 
Siadepovrwrs THS ént THY Tpviav adukopevns. amparov pev 
yap | TOvS “HpaxAetSas Tow MAomdav dpetvous jyobvro 
dpxovTeny Gpxovras exew, Emer av To otparomedov TovTO 
Too émt _Tpotuy adixopevou Sragepetv pos cperyy: VEeviKT) = 
Keévau yap Tovrcus, HrrHabae & tno ToUTwW exelvous, "Axatous 
ovras b76 Awpiav. dp’ ody otrws oiducba Kai Tw Siavoia 
TavTn karaoKevdleabat Tovs TOTE; 

ME. IIdvu pev odv. 

AO. Ovxoty Kai TO _ BeBaiws oteoBux rar? ebew etkos 
adrovs Kal xpovov Tw’ dy ToAby pévew, are KEKOWWVNKOTAS 
pev ToAA@y TovwY Kat Kwovverv GAAnAots, bio yévous be 
évds TOV Baothéwy adeAdav o ovro dvakexoophabat, mpos 
Tovras 8° ert Kai. 7roAXots pdvrect Kexpnevous eivar Tots 
te GAXos Kal TH Acdgixe "Ard Uw; 

ME. IIds 8 ov« elkos; 

A®. Tatra 67) 7a peyadAa otrws mpocdoKxdmpeva Sté7raro, 
ws €oue, TOTE Taxd, TANV GrrEp Elrrojev VUVO? opLLKpOd 
pe€pous Tob Tept Tov bueTEpov TOTOV, Kal TOTO 57 mpos Ta 
Svo pépy mroAcuovv ov TwWTOTE TEéTAUTAL Méxpt TA Vv" eE7reEl 
yevouern ye 7 TOTE Siavowg Kal cupdwryjcaca els ev, av- 
vmoorarov av twa Stvayw éeoxe Kata irdAcuov. 

ME. IId@s yap ov; 

AQ. Ids obv Kat 7H SudAeTOo; ap ouK dSov EmTLOKOTFELV 
TnAtKobTov Kai Tovobrov avoTnLa. 7 HTS TOTE TUXT) SvepOerpe ; 

ME. 2yoAj yap obv 37 Tis av add <ae> oKxonGiv, 7) Voptous 
7 trohireias dias Bedoarto owlovaas nadd, Kal peydda 
nmpdypara 1) Kal rodvavtiov SiadBerpovoas 7d Tapamav, et 
GpeAnoere ToUTw. 

AQ. Tobro fev apa, ws EouKe, evTvX@s ws eupePr- 
Kapev ye ets Twa oxébw ixaviyy. 

EB. Idvu pev ody. 

AQ. "Ap ody, a Bavpaore, AcAjGapev dvOpu7rot mavres, 

Kal Ta vov 81) jets, oldwevoe pev ExdoroTe Te KaAcv opav 
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a, a, ee , ” ¥ 
Tmpaypa yevouevov kat Odupaora av epyacdpevor, €b Tis apa 
> A A os , ‘ a 
nmoTHOn KaAds abr@ xpjolar Katd Twa Tpdmov, TO Sé viv 

“ ~ A ” 39 9 ~ 
ye types tay’ dv isws mept roiro adTo ovr’ dpOd@s Stavoot- 
A A A Mv } 
peOa ovre Kara dvow, Kal 57 Kal wept ta GAA mavTes 
mdvrTa, Tept wv av ovrw Sd.avonfdow; 
. , ~ tA > 
ME. Aéyets 5é 51) ri, Kal mept Tivos cot P@pwev padtor 
7 A “a A 
etpjobat todrov tov Adyov; 
A®. ’Qyadd, Kat adros euavtod vuvdy KareyéAaca. 
~ , 
amoBréas yap mpos Ttovrov Tov ordAov od mépt diaAeyo- 
A A nn 
pea, ed0fé por wdyKadds te elvat Kat Bavpacrov <av> 

“~ a A ” »” 
KTHa Tapatecety tots “KAAnow, ozep elrrov, et Tis apa 
avT@ ToTe KaADS ExpjoaTto. 

los ~ ; 4 A 

ME. Odxotiv €d Kat éydvtws vodv ov te mavra, elires Kal 
> 4 € a 
Emnverapey Nets ; 

7 OT 71h 9 ‘ ~ \ e Font “a “A to 4 
. "lows: evvod ye unv ws mas, ds av tn Te peya 
A 4 4 A : ek er 9fN ” A e 
Kai dvvapuv éxov moAAnv Kai puny, evOds erable TodTO, ws 
e A ~ ? »” 
elirep emiotatto 6 KeKTHMLEevos aVT@ ypyolat TovovTw TE OvTL 
\ A 
Kat tTyAtKoUTw, Oavydor av Kat mroAAa KaTepyacdpevos 
evoatpovor. 
? “A 3 A \ “A “A a , 
ME. Ovxodv opOov kai rotro; 7 mas Aéyets; 
\ a e ” “~ 

AQ. Uxodzee 57) wot BAerwv 6 Tov Exawov Tobdrov mept 
éxdotov TiWduevos opbdis Adyer- mpdtov Sé wept adrob rob 
viv Aeyouevov, THs, et KaTa TpOTOV HmLoTHAnacay Taéat TO 
oTpatromedov ot Tore StaxocpobyTes, TOU Kalpod mwsS av 
” 3 > > / 4 > “~ 2? A , 4 
eTvyov; dp ovK et ovveotnady Te acdadds adbro didowlov 
Te eis TOV GEL ypovoy, waTe avToUs TE EXevDEpous elvar Kal 
M” ” e a \ @ ? 3 , “A 
adAwv apyovras wv BovAnfetev, kai GAws ev avOpu7rots aot 
Kat “EAAnot wat BapBapors mparrew ore émiPupotev adrot 
TE KAL OF Exyovoi—pudv od TovTWY ydpi énaivotev dv; 

ME. [Idvu pev odp. 

> A ~ 

A@®. *Ap’ otv Kat ds av wv mdAobrov péyay 7} Tyas 
duadhepovoas yevous, 7 Kai OTioby THY ToLOUTWY, Elan TabTa 
Tatra, mpos Totro BAérwy elzev, ws dia TobTO atTa@ yevnad- 

t ~ a 
preva av av emOuuy mavra 7 Ta TAcioTa Kal Goa déiwrara 
Adyou; 
bd ae 
ME. “Eouxe yodr. 
A® @ a 5 , 4 2 Q A > | A > 8 v4 
. Dépe 37, mavtwv avOpdrrwv éori Kowdv émOdunua 
od A ¢e A ~ , v4 
ev TL TO viv Uo Tob Adyou SyAovpevoy [ws adrdés dyaw o 
, 
Adyos |; 
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ME. 15 zrotov; 


AQ. ‘To xara thy rijs abrod puxiis emiragev 70, yuyvo- 
preva, yiyveoBar, pddiora pev amavta, ef Sé pj}, Th ye 
avOpwriva. 

ME. Ti piv; 

A®. Ouxoiv ézeizep Bovddpeba mavres 7d Tovodtov 
dei, maidds Te OVvTES Kal -vdpes mpeoBiTaL, ToOb7T’ avTO Kal 
evyoie?” &v avayxaiws dia Tédous; 

ME. Ids e° ov; 

AO. Kai pry tois ye didous ov auvevyoipel? dv rabra 
amep éxeivor euvtoiow. 

ME. u pany > 

AW). Didos peév vos marpi, mats dv avédpi. 

ME. Ilds 8 od; 

A®. Kai prv dv y’ 6 mais evyetau éauTa yiyveoBau, 
mona 6 6 maTHp amevEait av Tots Bevis pSaueas KATA TAs 
Tov véos edyas ylyveotar. 

ME. “Orav dvontos wv Kal ert vos eux Tat, A€yes ; 

AQ. Kai dray ye o marhp wy yepwr 7 Kat opodpa vea- 
vias, undev THY Kandy Kat Tov Stkatwv yeyvookey, evynTar 
pdda mpoBvpins € ev rabywanw adeAdois wr Tots yevopevors 
®noet mpos tov dvoruvxa@s tTeAevTHicavra “ImmdAuTov, 6 dé 
mais yryvwoKy, TOT, SoKxets, Tats TaTpL ouvedEeTaL; 

ME. Mavéavw 6 Adyes. Adyew yap pou dSoxeis ws od 
TOTO evKTEOV ovde emretkréov, Ereoa 7avTa TH €avTob Bov- 
Anoes, Th Bovdnow be pdev paMov Th eavTod Ppovycet: 
TobTo d€ Kal moAw Kal éva Hudv exaotov Kat evyecOar Sec 
Kal omevoew, OTws voov eet. 

AQ. Nai, Kat 61) Kat mroAuriKoV ‘ye avdoa vopoberny ws 
ael Get mpos TOvTO BAérovra. Tilévas Tas rdgets Tov vom 
aurds TE eurjoOny, «al buds ETUVO LY OK — KAT apxas et 
pepvypebo. Ta AcxGevra—ore TO jeev ope nV Tapaxedevjua 
ws Xpeav ein TOV dyabov vopoberny TavTa. Troh€pov Xa pu 
Ta vOptpa, TiBevar, TO be euov edeyov 6Te TovTO bev pos 
play aperny ovody TeTTapwv KeAevou TiWeobar Tovs vopous, 
d€ou de on mpos maaay pev Brérew, padioro. dé Kal Tpos 
mporny THY Tijs ovupmdons Nyenova dperifs, ppovnats 8° ein 
TobTo Kab vos kat i dd€a per’ Epwros Té Kal emBupias - TouTots 
Eropevyns. yKker 57) maAw 6 Adyos eis TabTov, Kal 6 Aéywr 
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eya) viv Néyw dd & darep TOTE, €t pev Bovdcobe, ws mailer, 
el 8’, ws amovddlev, 6 ore oy | Poe eOxXh Xpijo8a apadepov 
elvar voov fT) KEKTTMEVOY, Tdvavria tais BovAnceoiv 
of yiyverBar. omovddlovra 8° et pe Teva Bovdcobe, 
Tiere: mavy yap ody TpoddoK® viv byuas evpycery, T@ Aoyw 
Emropevous Gv oAtyov eumpoote mpovlepweda, ris TOV aoe 
Adwy TE poopas Kat édov Tod Siavojparos ov devhiav ovcav 
THY airiav, odd” ort TO. rept TOV 7OA€LoV oUK HmiaTavro 
dpxovres Te Kal ols mpoorKev dpxecbar, 7H Aour#j dé mdon 
kakia dvePOappeva, Kal pdAvoTa TH Tepe To, peyora TOV 
dvOpermiveny Tpayparov dpabig.. Tadr’ ovv wd ws ovTw yeyove 
rept Td. TéTe, Kal viv, et mov, yiyveras, Kal és Tov emretra 
Xpovov ovK dMws oupByoerat, edy BovAnobe, ‘Tetpdgopat 
tov Kara, TOV ebijs _Adyov dveuploxewy Te Kal div dyAodv 
kara Svvayw ws ovow didrors. 

KA. Aodyw pév toivur ce, & Eéve, érrawweiv emraxBéorepov, 
épyw dé adddpa emrauvecopeba: mpoBvpns yap Tots Aeyo- 
pevors emraxohovdjooper, ev ols 6 ye edcvOdpws éemawav 
Kat pr) udAor’ eorlv KaTaApavys. 

ME. "Apior’, & Krewia, KaL TOLLEY a A€yets. 

KA. "Eorat taira, éav Beds eGEAy. Aéye pLovov. 

AO. Dapev ot) vuov, Kal? odov lovres THY Aoumny Tob 
Adyou, TV Heytorny dpabiay TOTE ekEivnV THY Suvapv 
amoddoat Kal viv Tadrov TobTo _mEpuKevan mroveiy, WOTE TOV 
ye vonobérny, et Tots” ovTwS EXEL, TELpaTEeoV Tais mdAEoW 

povnow pev conv Suvarov eurroetv, tHv 8 avotay ore 
pdAcora e€atpeiv. 
. Ajjdov. 

A®. Tes ovv 7 peylorn Stxaiws av A€youro | dyiabia ; 
oKoTretre eb cuvddger Kat aodg@y Aeyopevov: éyw pev dy THY 
rouavoe TiDeuae. 

KA. Iloiav; 

A®. Thy érav TO tt ddfav Kahov 7 i] ayabov elvas jr) Purp 
tovro adda Mog, TO O€ Trovnpov Kal aducov Sooty elvat 
Pray TE Kal domd Caras. Tauray THY Svapwviav Aumys TE 
Kat 7Povijs ™pos THY Karo. Adyov Sdgav dyraGiay pnt elvae 
THY coxaryy, peyiorny S€, Ore Tob mAnBous € €oTt Tis puxiis: 
TO yap Avrrodpevov Kal {780 pevov aris Grep Ojos TE Kal 
TAGs okews EoTw. Stay odv émoTnuats 7 Sdfals H Adyw 
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evavri@ra: t, TOis Puce a apxicois, 7 poy, Toro dvovey m1poo~ 
ayopevon, TroNedds Te, érav dpyouow Kab vopors By meiOnra 
TO TAHGos, Taurov, Kal On Kat évds avdpes, d7dTav Kadot € ev 
puxh Adyou evovres pndev TroLWWouw méov aAXra 81) Tovrois 
may Tavvavrion, Tavras moas dudbias Tas TAnpupedeoTraras 
eywy’ av Geinv ndrechs re Kal évos éxdorou ~Bv Tour av, GAN’ 


ou Tas TOY SyuLoupyay, ev dpa pov KarapavOdvere, wd Edvor, 


5 rdyw. 


KA. MavOdvoney re, © dire, Kai cvyywpodue a 
dyes. 

AQ. Todro nev roivuy vdrw Keiabw SeSoypevov Kat Aeyo~ 
pevov, ws trois Tair’ dyabaivouar TOV TOATaY ovdev em 
Tpemréov apyns éxduevov, Kal ws dpabeor overStoreov, cy 
Kal mdvu AoywuTiKoi T€ WoL Kal TavTa Ta Kopmipa Kal Oca, 
mpos TaxXos THs puxiis mepuKora Svarremovr:Levot amavra, 
Tovs dé TOUVaYTLOV é xovras ToUruw a ws augous: TE mpoapyteov, 
ay Kal TO Acyouevov pare ‘ypdpyara pyre veiv EMOTE TAL, 
kal Tas apyas Sor€ov ws ee poo. 70s yap dv, @ didor, 
dvev ouppuvias yévuir’ av Ppovijcews Kal TO THLLK pOTO:TOV 
eldos ; ouK ear, Grr u) Kaddiorn Kal peylory To oULpur 
vida peylorn Sixaidrar’ dv Aéyutto codia, As o ev Kara 
Aoyov Cav HETOXOS, 6 de daroheurouevos oixopbopos Kai rept 
Tod ovdany awrip aAAa Trav TodvayTiov drabatve els 
tabra, exdarore avetrat. raira pev ovv, Kabdmep eimopev 
aptt, AcAeypeva teOnrw TAUTN. 

. Kevo8w yap ovdv. 


A®. “Apyovras 5€é 57 kal dpyouevovs avayxaiov év traits 
moAcow elvat mov. 


KA. Te p 
AQ. Ed: ‘dbubpara dé 57) Tod re dpxew Kal dpxecdau 


770 td €or Kal m000., év Te moheow Heyahaus Kal opupats ev Te 
ouxiaus woatrors ; dp’ ouxl év pev TO Te TaTpos Kal UNTpds ; 
Kal GAws yovdas éxydvwv dpxew afiwpua opfov mavraxod av 
etn; 

KA. Kai pada. 

AQ. Tovrep d€ ye €7rOLevov yevvaious dyevvesy dpxew 
Kal TpiTov ere ‘TovToLs uvererat TS MpEaBuTéepous puev apxew 
deity, vewrépous dé apxeoBat. 

KA. Té pi; 
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AQ. Téraprov 8 ad ae pev dpyecbar, Seomdras Se 
ape. 

KA. Ilds yap ot; 

AO. Iléumrov ye olfua 76 Kpeirrova prev apxew, TOV 
HTTW dé dpxecGac. 

. Mada ye dvayKaiov aoxnv elpnkas. 

AO. Kai metornv ye ev oUpTTAcW Tots Caous odcay Kat 
Kara pow, ws 6 OnBaios | ehn Tore [livSapos. +d be 
péyiorov, Ws EoLKEV, dficpa. € ExTov dv ylyvotto, emrecGar pev 
Tov dvemuaripove. Kedcbor, tov 5€ dpovobrra yyetabat Te Kal 
dpxew. Kaito. ToUTO ye, W Iivdape copurrare, oyedov ovK av 
Tropa puow eywye pain yiyveoBar, Kara duow dé, THY TOD 
ydj.ov EKOVTOV apxy7nv add’ od Biaov weduxviav. 

KA. ’Op@6rara Aéyets. 

AQ. OeopiAtj d€ ye Kal ebruxy TWO A€yovres eBSouny 
apxnv, eis KAipov Twa /_ Mpodyouer, Kal Aaxévra pev apyeu, 
dvoxAnpotvTa Sé amovta apyecfar To diKaidrarov elvai 

apev. | 

KA. ‘AdnBéorara, Aéyets. 

A@. “ ‘OpGs Oy,” paipev av, ‘‘ ® vopobéra,”’ mpos TWO. 
mrailovres Tov emi vowwy Béow tovre padiws, ‘‘ doa éori 
7pos dpxovras a€iopara, kal OTe mrepuKora, mpos aAAnda 
evarTios ; vov yap 51) ordcewy my HV TWO aT) Uy KapLev 
Tpeis, nv Set ge Deparrevew. Tp@Tov O€ pe? Type dvdoKepac 
TOs TE Kal Ti TApA Tatra, auaprovres ot rept TE “Apyos Kat 
Meooyjyyy BactAjs aivrovs Gua Kat TH TOV ‘EM joy 

Uva, ovcay Davpacryy € EV T@ TOTE YPOVY, buepGerpay. dp’ 
ovK dyvorcavres TOV ‘HatoSov dpGdrara Aéyovra ws TO 
Hou Tov TravTos ToAAdKis €oTt mAé€ov ; [omdrav # TO pev 
GAov AapBaveu Cnpiddes, TO 5” Tutov perplov, TOTE TO 
Lérpiov Tob auétpov mA€ov jHyjoaro, dewov ov xeipovos.]”’ 

’OpOorara Ye. 

AO. Ilorepov obyv oldueba rept Baowréas TobT’ eyyiyvo- 
pLevov exdarore SvapGeiper TpoTeEpoy, 7; 7 ev Totow Ojpors ; 

. To pv eikds Kal ro odd, Bacittéwy totr’ elvat 
voonua vmepnpdvws Covrwy dud. Tpudds. 

0. Otxodv dfAov ws mparov Tobro ot TéTe BaowAijs 
EaXOV, TO mAcoverretv Tov relévrwy vopwv, Kat 6 Ady TE 
Kal opKm émjveoav, od ovvepwrnoay atrois, dAAd 7» dia- 
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puvia, ¢ as Tseis paper, ovca apalia peylo™n, Soxotoa be 
cogia, wavt eKxetva Sia mAnppéAccay Kal apovotay Thy 
TuKpav Ove Perper; 

. “Eouxe yodv. 

AG. Elev: rt 8% tov vopobérny ede Tore TUWdvTa ev- 
AaBnOjvar tovvov Epi TOD Talos THs yevéecews; ap’ w 
mpos Jedy viv jrev oder gogo" yvavat toito ovd' etrreiv 
xadrerov, et dé mpoidety Hv Tore, copwrepos av Hv Hud 6 
mpoidsosy ; 

ME. To wotov 87 A€yeus; 

AQ. Eis 7d yeyovos wap’ tpiv, & MéyuWde, éorw viv 
ye KaTIOdVTa yroivar, Kal yvdvra elmetv pddiov, 6 TdTE Eder 
yiyvecOar. =~ 

ME. Yaddorepov eri Adye. 

AQ. To roivuy cadéorarov adv ein To To.vbe. 

ME. To zroitov; 

AQ. "Edy Tis pretCova 6d@ Tots eAdrroot [Svvapiuy | 
Tapes TO [ETpLOV, motous TE teria Kat ouyLacw Tpopyy 
Kal puxats apxds, dvarpémeTat Tou mavTa, Kal e€uppilovra 
Ta pev eis voaous Oei, Ta 8 ets Exyovov UBpews aduKiav. 
Tt obv 57 mote A€youev; apu ye Td Touvee€, ws Ovx. €or’, 
o didou \avopes, Ounriis yuxis pvous Ts TroTe Sujuera 
THY peytorny ev av puwizrous apxny pepew ved KQL avuTrev- 
Guvos, wore Ln THs beylorns vooou dvotas mAnpwbeioa. 
abriis Ty Sudvoway, putaos exew mpos Tov eyyurara pidwy, 
O yevauevoy Taxd SrepBerpev avTnyv Kal macay THY Sdvapw 
Hpavioev avtis; TobT ovv evra Bn Piva yvovras TO BeTpiov 
peyahoy vopobeT av. ws obv 57) TOTE yevopevov, viv eorw 
peTpiworata Tomdcat’ Tod eouxev elvai— 

ME. To zoiov; 

AQ. cds elvar nnddpevos buddy tis, ds ta pédAdorra 
ampoopav, Sidvupov vuiv duredoas THv Thy PaotAéwv yeveow 
ex Hovoyevods, els TO jerptov paAdov cuveateine. Kal era 
TOUTO ETL puars Tes avOpwrivy pepevrywevn Geta TWh Suvaper, 
arTioboa v vpav THY apxny preypawvovoay € ETL, petyvuow Thy 
Kara yipas ow pova. vvapiy Th Kata yévos avlader poun, 
THY TOV OKTG) Kal ElKOOL yEepovTwY tooynpov els a. péytora. 
tT T&v Bacwdwy troijcaca Suvdyer. 6 S€ TpiTos awTnp 
buiv Er. omapyadcav Kai Ouuovperyny Thy apy7nv copay, olov 
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ie eveBahev avrTh my Tov eddpwy Suvapy, eyyvs THs 


pwriis dyayav Uvd recs Kat Kara, 57) TooTov Tov Adyov 
‘ aotveia map vpiv, e& av €deL cup perKTos yevouevn Kab 
juérpov exovaa, awletoa adr? cwTnpias Trois dots yeyovev 
airia. é7ret emi ye Typevp Kai Kpeoddvrn Kal rots Tore | 
vopobérais, oirwves apa yoav vopoberobvres, ovd’ 4 ’Apt- 
orodnpou pepis eowOn mor G. dv—od yop ixavads a vopLo- 

Eolas €pu7reipoe’ oxedov yap ovK dy ToT’ wnOnoav GpKots 
petpidoa wuynv veav, AaBotoav apynv €& Hs. Suvarov ay 
Tupavvida, yeréabau—voy 6 Jeos edevev olay edet Kal 
bet oy THY pevodcay pahora apynv yiyveoOae. To O€ Trap" 
Types yiyvwoxeodat Tatra, Orrep elzrov eumpoodev, vou pev 
yevomevov ovdév ooddv—ex ‘yap Trapadelyparos opav yeyo- 
véTos ovdev XaNerov—et 5° Hy Tis T™poopaiv TOoTe TadTa Kal 
Suvdjevos petpidoat tas a dpxas Kal piav ék Tpi@v mova, 
Th TE vonbévra, dy Kaha TOTE TAVTA aTéawoEe Kal OUK av 
TrOTe 6 Ilepouxos émt rHv ‘EMd8a od” dAXos ovdels ardAos 
av cpunce, Katappovioas ws ovrwy yudv Bpaxéos agiwv. 

KA. ’AAn 67 A€yets. 

AQ. Aloxpdis yoov Hpvvavro aurous, ab Krewia. 70 5° 
aloxpor Aéeyun ovx ws ov vuxdvres ye ob Tore Kal Kara yiv 
Kal Karo, OdAarrav KaAas VEvUKAKACL paxas: dAAd 6 o Pye 
aioxpov 767 elvat, TOde A€yw, TO. MpaTov pev exeivwv TAV 
TroAewy Tpudiv ovody play direp THS ‘EM dSos dy.dvac, TO 
dé dvo Kak@s ovTws elvau dvePDappeva, WOTE 7) jev Kau 
Aaxedaipove OvexwAvev emrapvvewv avrh, moAEuotoa aura 
xara Kparos, 7 8 ad mpurrevovoa €v TOis TOTE Ypovots Tois 
qept Thy dvavounv, 7 mept TO “Apyos, TrapaxaAoupery apv- 
vel TOV apBapov out” UmnKovoev our’ Tevvev. moAAa dé 

€yov av Tis Ta TOTE yevoueva rept exelvov TOV TrOAc ov 
Tis ‘EMddos ovdapdis evoX?L0va, GV KaTnyopot: ove ad 
dyvvacba THY YE ‘EMdba Aéywv opbads av A€you, GAN’ «i 
wa TO TE “AGnvaiwy Kal TO Aaredaypovien Kowy Svavona 
Tuvev THY emovcav Sovietay, oxedov a av 707 mayer” Hv pe- 
perypeva, TO TOV ‘EMijvev yevn ev adAAndots, Kat BapBapa 
ev “EAAno Kal "EMquixd, € ev BapBapors, KaOdmep wv Ilépoat 
Tupavvotior TO viv Svarrepopneva, Kal ouprrepopnpieva, kaKkds 
[eorappeva ] Karoukeirat. Tadr’, @ KAewia cat Méyn €, 
Exouev emiTysay tots te maar mohruxots Aeyopevots Kat 
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vouoberars Kat trois vv, iva Tas aitias uray dvalnrodvres, 
dveupioxwpev Tt Tana Tatra édet TPATTEL dMo- olov oY 
Kal TO mapov elmomev, ws dpa ov det peydAas dpxas ovo 
ad die(KTous vopoferety, dvavonDevras 79 To.ovde, 6 OTL moAw 
edevBepav ve elvat det kat éudpova Kat dure dirny, Kat 
TOV vopoderotvra mpos tara BAéwovra det vopoberety. Ta) 
Dovpdowper dé €t ToMaKu, 78n mpoPgwevar drra, elpjKkapev 
ore mpos Tubra bei vopolerety PAézovra Tov vonobérny, 
Ta 0€ mporefevra ot TATE jpiv paiverat éxdoTore’ GAAa, 
dvadoyileabar vp), OTav mos 70 seppovety Payuev beiy 
Brerew, 7 q T™pos dpovyow 7 7 pidiay, ws éu6" obros 6 oKoTOS 
oux eTEpos add’ é avros. Kat dAAa 87) woAAa Huds tovadra 
av yiyvyras pryara, ty Svaraparrérw. 
- Hepacopeba. | Tovey OUTWS emaviavres TOUS Adyous: 
Kat viv 7] TO rept Ths piAdlas te Kal dpovycews Kal édev- 
Oepias, ampos ort BovAdpuevos EweAres Adycuv Sety aroydleobac 
Tov vopobérny, Aé€ye. 

AQ. "AKouaov 51) vuv. etoty nodureveov olov pnrepes dvo 
TUES, e€ av Tas aAdas yeyovevar Adywv dv tus 6pBdis Aéyor, 
Kal ™my prev mpooayopevew povapyiav opfov, THY S° ad 8y- 
poxpariay, Kat THS Lev TO Uepody yévos akpov exe, Tijs 
de pas: at S’ adAda oxeddv dzacat, Kubdzep elmo Vv, €K 
TOUTWY ELot OvatrerrouKrA Levan. Se? 5 odv Kal dvayKatov 
petadaBety appory Tovrow, ELTrEp eAcvfepio. 7 €oTa. Kab 
prria pera. Ppov7jTews: x oy) Bovderat npety oO Adyos T™poo- 
Tarrew, A€ywv ws odbk av more ToUTwy OAs apowpos yevo- 
peevy troActevOjvar Svvait’ av Kadds. 

. lds yap av; 

AQ. “H pev roivuv ro jrovapxtKor, 7 S€ TO eAcubepov 
ayanrnoaca perloves uP édeu pdvov, ovdeTépa TA. per pia. 
KEKTNTOL TOUTWY, a OE U Uperepur, TE Aakevucr Kal Npy- 
TUK}, paddov: "A@nvaion be Kul Ilépoac TO pev TaAaL ovTW 
mwWs, TO viv O€ HrTov. Ta 8 aizia dre wpe 1) yap; 

KA. Ildvrws, et yé mov péAAopev 6 6 mpovbeweBa Trepaively. 

A®. ’Axotwev 87. IIdpoa: yap, ore pev TO pécov 
padiov Sovdetas Te Kal eAevdepias hryov emt Kupou, mparov 
pev eAevepor eyevorTo, érreita O€ dAAcwy ToMAcv Seomdrat. 
ehevbepias yap apxovres peradidovres dpxomevots Kal ert 
TO toov ayovtes, paAAov Pidror Te oav oTpaTiarar oTparn- 
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yots Kal tpoBvpous avrovs év Tots xwdvvois TOpELXOVTO* Kal 
et Tis ad Ppovyos 7 Hv év atrois kat BovAeverv Suvaros, ov 
pbovepod Tob Baciréws ovtos, Siddvros be Tmappyatiav Kal 
TYL@VTOS: Tous els TL Suvapevous ovpBovdevew, KOWnV THY TOU 
dppoveiv els TO EGov TapElyeToO Suva, Kal mavra, 57) TOTE éx- 
eOwKev adrots de’ éAevBepiay TE Kal i duAiav Kat voo Kowwviay. 

KA. “Eouxév ve TwWs Ta Acyopeva ovTw yeyovevar. 

AO. lq 87 obv more amwAero éxi KapBvoou kal a7aAw 
emt Aapeiou oyedov €ow0n; BovdAcobe olov parreia diavon- 
Gévres xypwpeba; 

. Déper yody mpiy one TOU ed o7ep wppnKaper. 

AO. Mavrevopar dn viv epi ye Kupou, Ta, pev ard’ 
avTov oTparnyov TE dyabéy elvan Kal pirdrrohw, mra.detas 
dé dpOs ody Hb0at TO wrapazray, oikovoyiga. Te OVSEeV TOV VObV 

4 
MpOCECKKEVAL. 

KA. Ids 87) TO TowoGrov POLEV; 

A®. “Eouxev €x véou otparevecOau bua Biov, Tals ‘yu- 
vargy mapadovs Tovs mraidas Tpepew. au dé ws evdaipovas 
aitrous eK Tov maiSwy ev0vs Kai paxapious 7d yeyovoras 
kal emidecis 6 ovTas TOUTWwY ovdevos eTpepov: KkwAvovoa Sé 
ws ovow ixavads eddatLoow pyre avrots evavTiodabar pnoeva, 
els pundoev, eraiveitv Te avayKalovoa mavras TO Aeyopevov 
q) mparTowevov var’ ara, eOpebay TovovTous TwWds. 

. Kadny, ws coucas, Tpopiy elipnkas. 

A@. DPuvaunxetay pev ov Baordidenr yovaeay vewort 
yeyovurdy mAovatuy, Kat ev avdpav epnuia, dia Td py) oxXO- 
Adlew dio moAduwy Kai rodAA@y Kuwdtvwv, Tovs maidas 
Tpepovaay. 

KA. "Eyeu yap Adyov. 

AQ. ‘O b€ rarip ye avrois av Troivia, pLev KL mpoBara, 
Kal ayehas dvOpayv Te Kat adAAwy TroAAdy TroAAas extaro, 
avrovs dé ols radra mapadacew eweAdev Hyvoet THV TaTpw@av 
ov TrawSevopevous TEXYNY, ovcav Hepouciy—royseven 6 OVvTwY 
Tlepody, Tpaxeias ywpas exyovay—aKAnpay Kal tKavny qot- 
peevas dmepyalectat pedra & iaxupods Kat Suvayevous Pupavreiv 
Kal aypumveiv Kai el orparevecbar d€ot orparevecBan: Sue 
plappevyy de Troueay bao THs. Acyouevns eddaysovias THY 
Mydiurnv _Trepietdev dno yuvarkay TE Kat evvouxwv Trade 
Gévras avtod Tos veis, Gbev eyéevovto oious Hv adrovs Elks 
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yeveadar , tpopfh avemundnktw tpadevras. mapadaPdvres 
5° obv of aides TreAcuTHaavtos Kupouv tpudfs peorol Kal 
averumAngias, mparov ev Tov Erepov arepos dméxrewe TH 
low ayavakT@v, pera d€ TodTo adros pawwdpevos rd weOns 
TE Kal GrraLiOevatas THY apynv andAecev bird MyjSwv re Kal 
Tod Aeyouevov tére edvotxov, Katadpovyo.vros ris Kap- 
Bvcouv pwpias. 

. Aéyerat 57 tatra ye, cal Zouxev axedov otrw Tas 
yeyovevar. 

AO. Kat pny cat wddw eis Tepoas eeiv ri apynv 
dia Aapeiov kat trav émta Adyeral zou. 
4 , 
a pny 3 ‘ a oe 

. Oewpdpev bn cuverropevor tw Adyw. Aapetos yap 
Bactrdws otk jv dds, madela Te od Siatpupwon TeApap- 
pévos, eBay 5° eis THY apxnv Kat AaBwy adrrv €Bdopos, 
duetAero Emra pépn TE“dpevos, WY Kal viv Er. opuKpa ovel- 
pata AdAeurrat, Kal vopovs néiov Jewevos oixetv iadrynza 
Kownv tia etopépwv, Kat Tov tot Kupov dacpov, dv 
bréaxeto Ildpoats, eis tov vopov éevédet, diriav mopilwv 
Kat Kowwviav taaw Ilépoas, yphyact Kat Swpeais Tov 
Ilepody Sjuov mpocaydpevos: Tovyapodv abt@ Ta orparev- 
para per evvolas mpooexTyaato ywpas ovK éAdtTOUs Gy 
Kkatédure Kipos. pera 5€ Aapeiov 6 rH BaoruKy Kat 
tpudwon madw mratdevels travdeia HépEns—* "Q. Aapete,’ 
elmety €otw dixaidtarov tows, “‘ ds To Kupov Kxakov ovK 
” ? a 4, Oe b a) ? a ” ? 
Euabes, COpéysu Sé HépEnv év rots adbrois Wleow ev olamep 
Kipos KapBuonv ’’—o 5€, dre trav abrav mader@v yevouevos 
Exyovos, TrapamAnowa ameréAece’ Trois Kap Bicov rabjuacw: 
Kal axedov €k ye tocovTov Baatreds ev Ilépaats oddeis tw 
péyas eyyéyovev dAnBads, mAnv ye dvopart. to 8 airtov 
ov TUyns, Ws 6 euos Adyos, GAN’ 6 Kakds Bios Gv ot TéW 
Stadepdvrws mAoveiwy Kat Tupdvvwr Taides Ta TOMA CHaw- 
ov yap Ly mote yévnrat Tals Kal avip Kal yépwv ex TAavTNS 
Tis Tpodhs Siadépwv mpos aperyv. & 87, paper, 7H vopo- 
Oérn oxenréov, Kal nyiv Se ev tH viv mapdvTt. Sixarov 
pyv, @ Aakedayporior, Todrd ye TH woAet budv azrodidovat, 
Ore mrevia Kat TAOUTw Kal iSwwreia Kat Bacrreia Siad€epoveay 
008” Hvrwobv Tiny Kal tpodpiy vewere, As 7) TO KaT’ apyas 
duty Oetov mapa Geot Siepavrevoare twos. .od yap dn det 
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kara mOAw ye elvat Tas TYAS drrepexovoas, OTL tis coTw 
mAovry Sragepwy, erret oud OTe Taxvs 7 Kados 7 loxupes 
avev TWos dperijs, ovd" aperis Hs dv awdpoovvy arf. 

ME. II@s roiro, &d geve, A€yets ; 

A®. “Avdpeta Trou pidptov aperis ev; 

ME. [lds yap ov; : 

AQ. Aixacov TOL autos Tov Adyov dxovaas el cot 
Sé£au’ dv atvorxov 7 yeirova elvai twa odddpa pev avdpetov, 
pt awdpova Sé aA’ axdAaoToyv. 

ME. Edpyper. ' 

A@®. Ti 3€; reyvixdv pev cal rept taira codov, ade- 
Kov 6€; 

ME. Ovdapdis. 

A®. ’AAAa piv 7d ye Sixatov od dverat xwpis Tob 
awdpoveiv. 

ME. Ids yap av ; 

A®. Ovde pay ov ye codov 7; jets yovon mpovdeueba, TOV 
Tas 7Sovas Kat Avmas KEeKTHLEvoy Guudavous Tots opHois 
Adyows Kal ézropevas. 

ME. Od yap ody. 

AO, ‘En 33 Kal ‘TOOE emoxepapea TOY €v Tats 10- 
Acow TYLnoewy eveka, Total Te opOal Kai py ylyvovrat 
EKGOTOTE. 

ME. To zoiov; 

AQ. Lwdpoovvyn dvev 7dons ris dAAns dperiis ev 
poxt TWL PE“ovwWpEeryH Tiplov 7) aTYLOV yiyvolT ay KaTa 

iKyy; 

ME. Ovr. € exw Gres etirw. 

AQ@. Kai py cipnkds ye perpiws: eimwy yap 8) Sv npo- 
[inv oTroTepovoby, trapa jéAos Epouy’ av Soxeis PbéyEacBar. 

ME. Kadd@s ‘toivur yeyovds ay ety. 

AQ. Elev: 76 peév 87) mpdo08npa dv Tye Te Kal Crysis 
ov Adyouv, aAAd Tivos paddov ae owns, afvov av etn. 

ME. Lwppoovvyv pLoe paivy A éyeuv. 

A. Nai. 70 dé ye rav Mov mretora Tuds wpeobv 
pera Tijs mpooOyKns uaAcor’ dy TYME [LEVOV épborara. TUL@TO, 
Kal To OevTEpoV Sevrépws: Kal ovrTw 51) Kara. Tov éffs Adyov 
Tas epetis TILAS Aayxdvov € exaoTov opbds av Aayxavo., 

ME. “Eyec ravrp. 
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AQ. Tt odv; od vopobérov kai tabra ad dicoper elvar 
Staveuew; 

ME. Kai pda. 

AO. Bowdet on) Ta, pev daravra Kal cp €kaoTOV épyov 
Kal KaTa opiKkpa exe Sa@uev vetpat, Td Se rprvy Suedeiv. 
emery vopwv €omev Kal avrol mws émOuunral, repaldpev, 
Siarewetv ywpis Td Te weytata Kal Sevrepa Kal rpira;. 

ME. IIdvu pev odv. 

AO. Adyouer roivuy dre wédwv, bs Eouxev, Tv wéAAoveay 
oleobat te kal eddamorjoen ets Siva dvOpwrivny Set 
Kal avayKaiov Tids Te Kal aTiyuias dStavéwew 6pOGs. eorw 
S€ dp8&s dpa TywdTaTa Wey Kal mpATa Ta TrEpL THY puyTV 
ayaa Ketobar, cwhpoodyys trapyovons adry, Sevrepa dé 
Ta TEpt TO Cpa KaAd Kal ayabd, Kal Tpira Ta TEpt THY 
ovoiay Kal ypnuata Aeyopeva: rovTwr Sé av éexrds Tes 
Baivy vowobérns 7 mdéXs, els TYLds 7) ypHuaTa mpodyouvga 
H Tt Tov sorépwv els TO Tpdcbev Tiysais rarTovaa, ov” 
Govoy ovTEe TroATLiKOV av Spwn mpaypa. eipjobw radra 7 
TOS Hiv; 

ME. Ilavu peév ody eipjcdw oadds. 

AQ. Tatra pév roivuy nuds emi mAdov éemoinoev eimety 
» Ilepodv mepi didoxedus THs modtreias: dvevpioxopev dé 
%rer elxeiv évl yetpous avrods yeyovoras, tiv dé airiav 
dapev, Ott TO eAcvOepov Alav adeAcuevor Tod Sov, TO 
Seomotixov 8 énayaydvres padAov roti mpoonkovros, TO 
dirov amwAecav Kai ro Kowdv év TH TdoAE. TovToU SE 
hlapévros, ob6’ 4» ra&v apydvtwy BovAy brép apxopevwv Kat 
tov Sipou Bovreverqu, GAN’ evexa Tis adrav apyys, av Tt Kal 
opuixpov TrAdov Exdorote HySvrat Eceobai ogrow, avacrarous 
pev modes, avdotara dé eOvn didia mupi Karapbeiparres, 
€xOpads re Kat dvnAentws pucodyres pucobyrat’ oTav TE «eis 
ypelav Tod payeoVar mrepi eavTwv todvs Siuous adixvaivrat, 
ovdev Kowwov ev avtots ab wera mpoOupias rob ééAew Kwdv- 
vevew Kal udyeobar aveupioxovaw, Ana KEKTNLEVOL pupiddas 
amepdvrous Aoyion®@, axpyorous ets TOAEWoV maoas KEKTHV- 
rat, Kal Kadrep evdoecis avOpwrwv puicbovpevor, v7r0 
piobwrav Kal dbveiwy avOpwirrwv Hyotvrat rote cwOncecGat. 
apos Sé rovros auabaivew dvayxalovra:, A€yovres Epyots 
rt Affpos mpos xpvodv Te Kai apyupdov €oTw ExdoToTE TA 
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Aeyopeva TUpLa. Kal Kaha Kata modu. 

ME. Ilavu pe ovr. 

A®. Ta peév on rept ye Ilepodiy, as ovK opBdis TO viv 
Stoicetrat dua THY odddpa SovAciav Te Kal Seomoreiay, TEAS 
exeTw. 

ME. Idvv pev ovr. 

A®. Ta dé epi [ny] THS “Arriucis aw b moAureias TO pera 
tobro aoavrs Tyas Sef eAGetv Xpewy, ws y mravredns Kab 
dro Tmaady apy av edevdepia 7 THs peTpov € exovor}s aps bp’ 
éTépwv ov GpiKp®@ xeipwv jpty yap Kat €KElvOV TOV Xpovov, 
OTE 7) Ilepody emiBears Tots "EAqow, t iaws O€ oxedov a ATrACW 
Tots THY Evpasarny oixotow, éyiyveTo, trohureia, TE Hv TraAad 
Kal €K TYANpaT OY apxYat Ties TeTTapwv, Kal SeomroTis EvaV 
TUS aiddds, bu’ nv SovdAevovres Tots TOTE VO{LOLS chy 70€dopev. 
Kal mpos TOUTOLS 87) TO peyeBos Tod otdAov Kara TE yHV Kal 
Kara OdAarrav yevopevov, doBov azopov éuBadrdv, SovrActav 
ér. peilova érroinoev nuds Tots Te Gpyovow Kal Tots vdojLoLS 
SovAcioat, Kai dia mravra Tatl’ Huiv cuvérece pos HUGS 
avrovs opddpa gidia. oyedov yap Séxa Ereow mpd THs év 

aAapive vavpayias adixeto Aaris Tepoucov ardAov dywv, 
mépxpavros Aapeiouv Siappdyv € emt Te ‘AGnvaious Kal "Epe- 
Tpias, efavOpamrodiadpevov a aya'yety, Odvarov aUT@ TmpoeuTanv 
BA mpdgarre TatTa. Kato Aaris TOUS jev "Eperpuds é ev Tit 
Bpaxei Xpovw ravTatacw xara Kpdros te eldev pupiaor 
ovxyvais, Kat Twa Adyov els THY perépav TOA aphrev 
ghoBepov, ws ovdets “Eperpuiiv avrov amomepevyas etn: 
ouvdipavres yap apa Tas xeipas caynvetioater macav THY 
"Eperpury ot oTpaTi@rat Tob AdriBos. 6 67 Adyos, etr’ 
aAn Ons elre Kai Ory adikero, Tovs TE GAAoUS ' "EMapas Kal 
67 Kal 'AGnvaious efendnrrey, Kat mpecBevopevos adrois 
mavrayoae Bonfeiv oddets NOcAev An ye Aaxedaimoviwv: 
obrou d€ bird Te TOU mpos Meoonvny GvTos TOTE TOAguOU Kal 
él 69) Te Ovex wAvev aAAo avrovs—ou yap lopev Acyopevov— 
UoTEpoL 5” ovv dpixovro THIS ev Mapaba Paxns yevomerns 
pur THEpe. pera d€ TobdTo Tapackevat Te peydAa Aeyo- 
prevat Kat aarevdat epotro pupae mapa BaciAdws. mpoidvros 
dé rot xXpovov, apetos jeev TeBvavat eA€ex9n, veos d€ Kal 
apodpos 6 6 vos avrob mapetAnpeva Thy GPXHY Kal oddayds 
agioracbat Tis Oppijs. ot dé “APnvaios wav tobTo wovro em} 
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afds avrovs mapackevalecBar Sia 7d Mapabdve yevopevov, 
Kal axovovtes “Adu re Stopurropevov «al ‘EAAjomovrov 
Cevyvupevov kal To Tdv vedv mARO0S, Hyioavto ovre Kata 
viv odiow elvar owrnpiay obre Kata Oddarrav: odre yap 
BonOjcew avrois obdéva—peuvnuevor cbs 038’ Ste Td mpd- 
tepov ABov Kai Ta epi “Epérpiuv Suexpagavro, odior ye 
odes TdTE EBorOnoev odd’ er wduv-ucev cuppayspevos* Tab- 
tov 31) mpocedéxwv Kal réTe yevnoeaOat TO ye KaTa yhv—Kat 
kata OdAarray § ad macar dropiav ébpwv awrnpius, vedav 
XiAiwy Kal ért mAEdvw Emepopevv, jiav 8n ourrnpiav 
auvevoour, AerTHv ev Kal Amopov, jovnv 5° odv, BAeytavres 
mpos TO TpdTEpoV yevosLevor, ws e& Amrdpwv Kal TéTE efaiveTo 
yeveobar To viKkfoar waxopevous: emt 5€ rhs éAmi8os dyouv- 
pevot TavTNS NUptoKoY KaTaguyny avrois ets adrovs “ovous 
elvat Kat Tous Geos. tatr’ obv adrois mavra du\iav dAAjAwY 
éveTroiet, 6 PoPos 6 TOTE TAPWY GO TE EK THY VYOLWY TOY 
Eumpoobev yeyovws, dv SovAevovres toils mpdobev vopots 
EKEKTHVTO, NY aida moAAdKis ev Tols dvw Adyots eimoper, 
7) Kat SovAevew Epapev Seiv robs wéAdovras ayabovs eoeaOar, 

e b) 9 , \ om” “a > 4 A , ” 
ths 6 detAds eXevMepos Kat ddoBos: ov et rare 7 Séos EAaBev, 
ovK av tote ovveNOwv jutvato, 00d’ juvvev tepois Te Kal 

4 \ Ul ‘ “A 4 > , 4 4 ? 
Taos Kal maTpid. Kai Tots aAAats OlKEiots TE Gua Kal pidacs, 
wotrep TOT €BonOycev, adAa Kara opixpa av ev TH TOTE 
nua@v exaotos oxedacbets aAdos addove Sieomdpy. 

ME. Kai para, & eve, dpOds Te etpnKas Kat cauvT@ Te 
Kal TH maTpidu mpeTrovTws. 

A®. “Eort ratra, & MéyAde- mpos yap oé ra & 7H 
TOTE Xpovwp YEevomEva, KOLVwWVOY TH TOV TraTépwv yeyovora 
ducer, Sikatov r€yew. emoKdre ppv Kal ov kai KAewias 
el Tu mpos THY VoLOEGiay mpoorjKovTa A€yopev’ od yap pUOwr 
Evexa Suefépyouar, op Adyw 8 Evexa. OpGre ydp: éedy 
Twa Tpomoy Tavrov nyety oupBeByrer mdBos Orrep Iépoas, 
exeivous prev emt maoav SovAciay ayovow Tov Sjpor, nuiv 6 
ad Trovvaytiov émi macay éedevbepiay mporpémovar ra. 7AnOn, 
mas 81) Kal ti Aéywpev rodvredOev, of mpoyeyovdres Huiv 
Eumpoabev Adyot Tpdrrov Tia KaAds Elow EetpyyEvor. * 

ME. Adyets ed: weipd 8° ere cadearepov Huiv onuyvac 
To viv deyopevov. 

A®. "“Eorat raira. ov fv, ® pido, Hiv emt tadv 
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mroAadiv vow Ofjuds rwwv KUptos, GAAG TpdroVv Twa 
Exwy edovAeve Tots vopots. 

ME. Iloious oy Aéyets ; 

AQ. Tots epi TH povouKny ap@rov riv tore, wa €& 
apxis SéAOewpev THY Tou eAeuBepov May emidoow Biov. 
Sunpnuery yap 87 TOTe Hv jpiv 1) povoukn Kara ely TE 
eQurijs | d7Ta Kal oxypara, Kat Te Hv eldos wons edxal mpos 
Geovs, 0 dvoj.e. dé Uuvow erexadobvro* Kat Toure bn: TO evayTiov 
Hv wons eTepov eldos—Opnvous b€ Tis av adrovs pddvora, 
éxdAecev—Kal Tuiwves ETEpOV, Kal aAdo, Avovicov vEeveors 
oluat, S:8vpayBos Acyopevos. vomous TE AUTO TOOTO TOVYOLA. 
exddouy, wonv ws Tia érépav- eméheyov dé KiBapwpducovs. 
TOUTWW 57) Stareraypeverv Kai adAwv Twa, ovK e€fv aM 
eis do karaxphodar pedous eldos- ro Sé KDpos TOUTU, 
yaOval TE Kat qua yvovra duxdoat, Cnody TE av TOV [L7) 
mevOopuevov, od atpiy€ hv ovd€ tives ayovoot Boal zrA7nOous, 
Kabdaep TO. viv, ove” av Kporot e7raivous dmrobWovres, aNd. 
rots Bev yeyoveat rept mraidevow SeSoypevov GKOvELY iy 
avrois pera. ouyiis dua. TéAous, Trauot be Kat mraWayuryois Kab 
TO metorwp ) Ox Aw paBsou Koopovons 7) voubernois € eyiyvero. 
Tair’ obp ovTw TETAYMEVLUS HOedrev dpyecbar TOV Trohurésv TO 
mAHOos, Kal a ToAway Kpivew da DopeBov- pera Sé Tatra, 
mMpoiovros Tob xpdvov, GpxovTes ev Tis awovoov Trapavojias 
TounTai eyiyvovto ducer pev TmrounTiKol, ayveaj.oves Sé wept 
To dixaov tis Movons Kal TO VOHLYLOV, Baxxevovres Kat 
paMov Tob d€ovros KATEXOLEVOL th’ ndovis, Kepavvuvres de 
Opyvous TE UEVOLS Kal Tmaiwvas SbupapBors, at avhwdias 
on) Tats KBapediacs _ bepouevor, Kal mavra els TavrTa. ouv- 
dyovres, povourtis GKovres on dvoias Karapevdopevor ws 
opbornra poev ouK Exo ovd’ qvrwoby ovary, nOovn O€ TH 
Tob xaipovros, etre BeAriov etre Xelpwv Gv €ln Tis, KpivoiTo 
opbdrarta. Toabra o7 Tovobrres TroLnpara., Adyous TE emin€- 
yovTes Towovrous, tots moMois evéBecav Tropavopiay eis THY 
frovouxny Kai TéAwav ws tkavots: odow Kpivews dbev o7) To, 
Bearpa ef apwvev pwvyevr’ eyevovro, ws ématovra ev 
poovoats 76 Te Kadov Kai mn, Kat avert dpioToKparias ev avrh 
Geatpoxparia Tis Trovnpa yeyover. el yap 37) Kal t Snuoxparia 
ev aurf TUS pdvov eyeveTo éAevGepev avopay, | oudev a Gy advu 
ye Sewov Fv 76 yeyovds: viv Se Hote pev Hiv ex wovouchs 
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9 mdvrwr cis mdvra codias Sd£a Kal mapavoula, cuvedé- 
o7TeTO de erevbepia.. ddoBo yap €ylyvovro ws eiddres, 7) 
bé ddev dvarcxuyriay everekev’ TO yap THv Too BeAtiovos 
ddgav pen poBetatar Sua. Updoos, tobr’ aird eorw oyeddv 
% Twornpa avatoxvrria, dua Sy Twos eAevOepias Aiay da7ro- 
TeTOAunmerns. 
ME. ’AdAnOdorara dédyets. 

: AO. “Edefijs 57) TaUry Ti} eAevbepig ) Tob un €0éAew Tois 
dpxovar dovdevew yiyvour’ dv, Kal émouevy tadrn pevyetv 
Tarpos Kat wnTpOS Kal mpeaBurepwv SovAeiay Kal vovbérnow, 
Kal eyyvs Tob ré\ous ovow vopwv Cyrety pi) drnKdots clvar, 
mpos avr Se 46n TH TéAet Gpewv Kal wioTewv Kal TO Tapd7ay 
Gedy un ppovrilew, THY Aeyowevnv Tradaray TiraviKny dvaw 
emdetkviat Kal LypLoupevors, el Ta adTa TMaAW exEetva aduKo- 
--evous, xaAemrov aidva Sidyovras pn An~at more naKdv. Tivos 
67 Kat Tad?” Hiv ad xdpw eréyOn; Setv daiverar Emorye 
oloviep immov tov Adyov éxaorore avadapBavew, Kat p77 
Kabamep axyddAwov KexTnuévov Td ardpua, Bia bd Tod Adyou 
PEepopeEvoyv, KATA THY TrapoyLiay amd TLVOs Ovou TEeuEtv, GAN’ 
eTravepwrav TO vuvon AexBev, 7 Tivos 57) ydpw [evexa] Tatra, 


er€x On ; 
ME. Kadds. 
AQ. Taira roivuyv eipyrar exeivwy evea. 
ME. Twwvr; 


A®. *Ede€apev ws Tov vouobérny det tpidy croyalopevov 
vomobeteiv, Srrws 7 vowoberoupevn modus edevbdpa Te EoTat 
kat didn €avT# Kai vodv eer. tadr’ hve H yap; 

ME. IIdvu pev odv. 

AQ. Todrwv evera 57 Todtrelas rHv Te SeorrotiKwrarnv 
mpoeAdpevoe Kal TH eAevOepiKwraTny, emioKoTroopev vuvi 
morépa, ToUTwY OpOds wodureverar: AaBdvres 5é adrav Exa- 
Tépas peTpioTynTa Twa, Tav pev TOO Seorolev, trav dé Tot 
eAevPepidoat, KaTeidopev Gti Tove Siadepovrws ev avrais 
éyévero eUmpayia, emt S€ TO akpov ayayovTwy Exarépwr, 
Trav pev Sovdeias, Tdv Sé rodvavriou, od curiveyKev ouTE 
Tots ovTEe Tots. 

ME. *AA7O€orara réyers. 

AO. Kai piv adrav y’ évera kat to Awpixov eBeacduefa 
Katoutléuevov atpardmedov Kai Tas Tod Aapddvou bmwpeias 
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TE Ka THY emt Dadarry KQTOLKLOL, Kat TOUS mpusrous 57 Tovs 
mepthurreis yevomevous THs popas, ert dé Tovs eumrpoobev 
TOUTWY yevopevous mpi Adyous wept TE HovaLrts | Kal peOns 
Kal Ta ToUTWY ETL TpOTEpa. TATA yap méyro elpyrac Too 
Katieiv € Evexa 77s ToT dy mods aptora. olKotn, Kat (oid 
mas av tis BéAriota Tov adtot Biov diaydyou ef dé 8H Te 
TETOLT}KOLEV mpoupyou, tis 7roT av éAeyxos ylyvouro netv 
pos meas avrovs AcxGeis, ® MéyWé re Kai Krewia.; 

KA, "Eye Twa, @ b Edve, por Boxe Karavoeiy. EolKEV KATO 
Tuynv Twa, Hetv Ta, TeV Adywv ToUTWY maya av deb ADopev 
yeyovevar: oxedov yap els Xpetav auTav ey” edj vba. To, 
viv, Kal Kara Twa ad Kaupov ov TE Trapayeyovas Gua. Kat 
MéytAdos 6d€. ov yap amoKptibouat ofw TO viv éepuol 
cupBaivor, aAAa Kai mpos olwvdv Tia qotodua. 7 yap 
aAetoTn Tijs Kpyrns EMLYELPEL TVA aTroLKiaY _Townoaobat, 
Kal mpoorarret Tots Kywators empedAnPivar Tou TpPaypLaros, 
7 dé Tov Kvwotwv rors € e101 TE Kal dAAoxs évvea: aya de 
Kal vOWwous Tov Te avToO, Et TivEs HULGs apeaKovow, TiPeaBac 
KeAcve, Kal El TweEs erepwlev, pndev drrodoyiLopevous TO 
Eevuxov atray, av Bedrious paivevrar. viv oby €uol TE Kal 
buiv tavrnv d@pev ydpw: €x Tay etpn eve exAdEavres, TQ 
Ady ovoTnawpeba movAw, olov &€ apyis karouxiLovres, 
Kal Gyo, pev jp ov Cnrobpev errioxeyfis VEVHOETAL, Gua 
dé eya Tax” av xpycainv ets tHv weAAovaay méAw tavTn 
Th ovoTdce.. 

A®. Od médAcucv ye emayyeMers, ob @ KAewia- adn’ et pm 
Tt Meyiiy mpooayres, Ta Tap Emod ye HyOb Got TdVTA KATA 
vodv uUmdpyew eis S¥vapmuy. 

KA, Ea A€yets. 

Mit. Kat yay. kal Ta Tap po. 

KA, 


KdMior’ eipnkatov. arap treipwuela Adyw mparTov 
Karoucilew Thy modu. 
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SHORT ANALYSIS 


704-707 €.—Foreign trade and a navy are dangers t. the 
honesty and the bravery of a people. Therefore our colony should 
not be too, near the sea, and iis soil should produce various but 
not over-abundant crops. 

707 e--708 e.— Better face the difficulty of welding inte one 
a heterogeneous masa of colonists than that of overcoming the 
general prejudice against any improvement in polity or legislation 
which you will encounter if they all come from one city. 

708 e-709 e.—Though bad luck may thwart the highest skill, 
without skill the best of luck cannot be utilized. 

709 €-712b.—The best chance for the establishment of a 
perfect polity is that a “divine” lawgiver should enjoy the com- 
plete confidence of a revered and public-spirited despot. 

712 b-716.—The only true polity is one in which Law is 
supreme, and in which laws are made in the interest of the whole 
community. 

716-718 b.- -Our whole duty towards God and all superior 
powes and existences is here set forth. 

718b to end of book.—The need of rational, persuasive, and 
artistic prefaces to the laws, 


A 


AO. Dépe 87, riva det SiuvonPivac more tTHv moAW 
éceoar; A€yw Sé ovre Tovvopa abris épwrayv ott ToT Eote 
Ta vov, ovd€ Eis TOV EretTa xXpovor OTL Sejoer KadEty avTiV— 
TodTo pev yap Tax’ av lows Kal 6 KaToLKLGpOS aris 7 TIS 
rOm0¢, 7) TOTApOD Tivos } KpHvys 7) Pedy Enwvupia TaV ev TH 
ron Tpoobein THY avTay Pyynv Kaw} yevoery TH 7ToAEL— 
7éde Sé wepi adtis eatw 6 BovAopevos paAdov erepwrdd, 
aérepov éemibadarridwos €oTat Tis 7) XEpoaia. 
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KA. Lxedov, d @ Eéve, d daréxet Gadarrns ye 7 7OXs, As Trépe 
ss AcxOdvra juty, els Twas dySonKovTa, aradious. 
0. Ti dé; Aeves dp elolv Kata Taidra adrijs, 7h 76 
sian aNipevos ; 
- EvAiuevos pev odv Tatty ye ws Suvardv éorw 
pddora, ® eve. 

AO. Ilazat, olov Aéyers. tt 8€ mepi adrivy 1 xXwpa; 
morepa maudopos 7 Kai Twwy emders; 

KA, Xy edov ovddevos embens. | 

A. Te etry dé avrijs mods ap éoTat Tis mAnaiov ; 

KA. Ov mdvy, 510 Kal Karouciberau: mada. yap Ts e€- 
oiknous ev TO Tome yevowern THY Xwpav Tabryv épnj.ov 
amreipyactat ypdovov dpixavoy 6 Oaov. 

AO. Te dé mediwy Te Kal dpd@v Kal UAns; mas Epos 
éexdorwy niv elAnxev ; 

. pocéouce 77 Tis dAAns Kpnrns ducer OAn. 

AQ. Tpaxvrépay avryyv 7 medtetvotépay av é€yots. 

KA. avy pev ovv. 

AO. Ov Toivuv aviards ye av ein mpos dperiis KT How. 
ei bev yap emBadarria re EweArev elvar Kat edAyuevos Kat 
py TE LPopos GAN’ emdens ToAAOv, peyadov TWOs det 
OWTHpos TE ara Kal vopoberay Oeiwy rwayv, et pa moAAd. 
Te ewedev 79n kat mrouxiAa Kat padra eSew TovavTn pvoer 
yevopern: viv de mapapvouov € EXEL TO TOV dydo7Kovra oTa- 

iwv. éyyurepov peevroe TOU Seovros Ketrau THs Gadarrns, 
axedov 6 ogov evAevenT pay aurny gjs etvat, Cpws dé eya- 
myTov Kat Totro. mpogoLKos yap OdAarra xXpe TO pev 
Tap exdoryy TPE pay 780, pana, ye pv ovrws a\upov Kal 
TLKpOV yELTOvna’ epTropias yap kal Xpnparropob dua Kann - 
deias eumrysTrAdoa abryy, On mraAiBoda, Kat dirvora, Tais 
puxats € evrixTovod, auriy TE mpos abrny THY mohw G. amuaTov 
Kat apirov zoe? Kai mpos Tovs aMous avOpartrous aoavrws. 
mrapapubvov de On apos Tabra Kad TO 6 md popos elvau KEKTHTOL, : 
Tpaxeta b€ odoa OfjAov ws ovK av roAvdopds [Te etn kal 
mappopos } Gp.a.* Tov yap exovoa,, mony eLaywyny a av 
mapexopevn, vopiopatos apyupov Kai xpvo0d a7aAw dvrep- 
mrieTrAaer’ av, od petlov KaKov ws eros ciety more avi 
évos & ovdev a av yiyvouro els yervaiwy Kal dikaiwy AOdr 
Krnow, ws epapev et peuvnpeba, ev tois mpdabev Adyors. 
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. KA. *“AMa pepvypeda,, Kal ovyywpotuev téreE Adyew 
nas dpbds kal ra viv. 
AQ. Ti 8é 84; vavanynoiuns BAys 6 rém0s tuiv ris 
lA “A ” 
Xwpas mas exe; 

- OvK éorw ovre tis éAdry Adyou agin od?’ ad mevien, 
KumdpiTros Te od TOAAH? Tirey 7” ad Kat wAdravov éALyny 
dv evpot tis, ols 5% mpos 7% THY evrds THY mAoiwY Lépy 
avayKaiov Trois vaumnyois xpho8a éxdorore. 

aa tia ovK av KaKas Exot TH XWpa THs dicews. 
ee ee ee ee ee 

- Miynoets movnpas pysetobat tos arodepious pr) 
padiws Svvacbai twa modw ayabdv. 

KA. Ets 84 7 trav eipnudvev Breas eles 6 Adyes; 
A®. *Q dace, pvdAarré pe cis TO Kar’ apyas cipn- 
pevoy amoBrdnwv, To Trept Tv Kpnrixdv vopwy ays mpos 
ev tt BArerrovev, kat 3) Kal totr’ éAeyéerny atro elvar ofad 
TO mpos Tov moAenov, éyw Sé droAaBwv elrov ws Ort perv 
els apernv mow BAdro. 7a TOLadTa vouima KEeipeva, KaAdS 
Exot, TO Oé€ GTL TpOs pepos GAA’ ov mpos wacay oyxeEddv, Od 
qdvu ovvexwpouv: viv otv vets oe THs Trapovons vopo- 
Oecias avriupvAdtare éropevor, eav dpa Tt fu) TPOs apeTHV 
teivov 7 mpos apeTis popiov vopobeTa@. rotirov yap 57 
ridecOar Tov vopov opOds droriWewar povov, ds av dixnv 
rofdrou exdorote otoxdlyrar rovTou Tw av GuvEeX@s TOUTWY 
det KaAdv Te cuvémnrar povw, ta dé dAAa ovprravra Tapa- 
Nein, édv te Tis TAobTos édv TE dpa Tt THY aAAwY Tov 
TOLOUTEDY ov Tuyxavy dvev TOV mTpoeipnevany, THY de 57 
pinot éAeyov Thy Tay TroAcpicov Thy KaKHV Todvoe yi- 
yvecOat, Gtav oikn pev Tis mpos Badarrn, Avmijrat 8° vie 
modepniwv, olov—dpaow yap ovr. pvnokaxeiy BovAdpmevos 
tuiv—Mivws yap 83 more tovs oikobvras thy “Arrinny 
mapeoTioato «is yadernv twa gopay dacpod, ddvayw 
moAAny Kata OdAaTray KEeKTHpEVoS, OF 8° ovre mw zrAota 
éxéxrnvro, Kabdzrep viv, roAepuKd, ovr’ ad THY xwpav TANpH 
vauTnynoiwv EvAwy wor etpap@s vauTixny mapacxéoGas 
vvapw> ovKouv olot 7° éyévovro Sia pypjoews vauTiKis 
adrot vairat yevdpevor e0Ods TéTe TOds TroAEuious ayw- 
vacOar. ére yap av mArcovdxis énrd arroAéca traidas avrois 
ouviveyxev, mpiv avri welGv srdrav povinwy vauTixovs 
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yevomevous eOrab vat, ruKva Grromnddvras, SpouuKds eis TAs 
vais Taxd TdAw arroywpeiv, Kal Soxety pundev alaypov zrovety 
py ToAudvras damobvyjoKew pévovTas éemipepopevwv trode- 
piwv, GAN’ eixuias abrots yiyvecBar mpoddcers Kai opddpa 
éroiuas OmAa re amoAAtow Kat gdevyovot 57 Tivas ovK 
aicxpds, ws dacw, duyds. Taira yap ék vauTiKys o7mAt- 
telas pyuara pret ovpBaiverv, odk afia érraivwy ToAAaKto- 
Pupiwy, adda rotvavriov: €0n yap mrovnpa ovdemore ebilew 
dei, Kai TradrTa TO THY TOALTa@Y BéeATioTOV épos. Fv S€ Tov 
TodrTe ye Kat map “Opnpov AaBeiv, ort TO emitHdeupa Fv 
7d Towobrov od Kaddv. ’Odvoceds yap adr@ AoiWopet Tov 
*Ayapéuvova, Tav “Ayat@y tore bro Tav Tpdwy Karexo- 
pévwy TH pdxn, KeAevovTa tas vais eis tHv OdAarrav 
KabéAkew, 6 € yaderraives TE aUT@ Kal Aéyer— 


ds KéXeat TroAguoto auvecradTos Kai auTis 

“~ 3 y\ an 5° EX »” > “A 
vijas évoéAuous aAad’ éEAKxew, ddp” ert waddov 
Tpwot pev evra yéevynta ceAdopuevoict wep eurys, 
nuety 8 aimds dAcbpos emippérn: od yap "Axyarot 
oxncovaw toAduou vyw@v dAad’ éAxopevawy, 
aN’ anonamrravéovaw, epwiaovor dé xapuns: 
evda Ke a7 BovAn SyAnoerar, of dyopeves. 


Tabr ovv eylyypwoKe Kat éxelvos, Ore KaKdv ev Oaddrrn 
Tpinpets oOmAiTals TrapeoT@oat payopevors: Kai A€ovTes av 
eAddous eBiabeiev devyew towovrois eVect xpwpevor. ampds 
d€ rovTots ai Oud Ta vauTiKa mOAEwY SuYapLEts dua Gwrnpiag 
Tyas ov TH KaAAloTm THV TOAEUiKGY arodiddacw: dia 
xuBepynticijs yap Kal mevTnKovTapxias Kal éperiucfs, Kal 
Tavrodam@y Kat ov mavu orovdaiwy avOpwmwy yryvomerns, 
Tas Tyas ExdoTos ovK av SUvatTO GpOds arrodiddvat TIS. 
Katto. Tas ay ert moAtrela ylyvotro dpb rovTou arepomevy ; 
KA. Lyedov addvarov. adda piv, d Eve, ri ye epi 
Ladapiva vavpaxyiay tHv “EAAjvwv mpds rods BapBdpous 
yevopevnv Tpets ye ob Kpjjres Thv ‘EAAdda dapev odcar. 

» Kat yap of moAAot trav “EM iru te Kai BapBdpwr 
Aéyovat Taira. nets dé, @ dire, eyed te Kal d5e, Mé- 
yWdos, papev THY welHy paxynv riv év Mapabdue yevoudvnv 
Kal év IlAaratais, rv pev apfat ris cwrnpias tots "ENnat, 
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tiv S€ TéAos emiBetvar, Kal Tas ev BeAtious rods *KAAnvas 
mowjoar, tas S€ ob BeAtious, tv’ otrws éywpev tmept Tav 
TOTE gugowoaowy mpas payav: m™pos yap Th mept DaAapiva 
thy wepito “Aprepictov ovr rpooOnow Kata OdAarrav paxny. 
GAAa. yap dmopddrovres viv mpds Todurcias dpériv Kal 
xXwpas puow oxoTovpeba Kal vou td€iv, od 76 a@lecbai 
Te kal elvat povov avOpwrots TysidraTov Hyovpevor, KaOdTrEp 
of woAAo, to 8 ws BeAriorous yiyvecOui re Kal elvar 
TogotTov xpovoy dcov dv wow: cipnras 8 Aiv ofa Kat 
Touro ev Tots mpoober. 

KA. Te pay, 

A®. Todro rowuv crormpeba povov, ef Kata THY adrhy 
odov épxyoucia BeAtiornv otcay méAcoe KaTOLKivewY mépL 
Kal voolectav. 

KA. Kai zodv ye. 

A@. Adye 87 roivuy 76 rovros é€fs: tis 6 Karoucld- 
peevos byiv Aews EoTar; mdTepov €€ amaons Kprrns 6 ébé- 
Awy, ws dxAov Twos Ev Tuis TéAECWW ExdoTaLs yeyernpLevou 
mAelovos 7) KaTa THY EK THs ys Tpopyv; od yap mou Tov 
BovAduevov ye ‘EAAjvwr auvdyere. Kaltot Twas tly éx 
re “Apyous 6p Kai Alyivns Kat d\Aobev tadv ‘EAAijvwy eis 
Ti Xwpav KaTwKuigpevous. TO dé 57) Trapov wiv, A€ye, 
moQev éveabat dns oTpatoTedov Tv ToAiTaY Ta viv; 

KA. “Ex re Kpyrns oupmaons eovxey yevyoecfa, xal 
tav adAAwv dé “EAAjvew padtor’ <dv> wor daivovras Tovs 
amo IleAovovynjoov mpocdefac Gat auvoikous. Kai yap 6 viv 

\ , 9 \ , € 1 >? ‘+ 
51) A€yeis, aAnbes Ppalets, ws e€ “Apyous eta, Kal Td ye 
padior’ eddoxyobdv Ta viv evOdde yevos, ro Topruvixov: éx 
Topruvos yap tvyxydaver ammxnkos tavrns ris eAomovwn- 
OLaKTs. 

AQ. Ov roivuv etxodos cpoiws ytyvour’ av 6 KaTouKLops 
rais moAcow, OTay py TOV THY Eopa@v ylyvyTat Tpd7rov, Ev 
yevos amd pds tov xwpas oixilyTar, didov mapa didwv, 
arevoxywpig tii troAopKnbev yijs 1} Traw aAdAots rovodrois 
Trabnpacw dvayxacbev, eorw 3 ore Kat ordaceow Bialo- 
pevoy avaykalor ay érépwoe Arrogevobabar Toews Te 
pdptov' On O€ TroTE Kal ouvanaca mrohs TWay epuyer, 
dponv Kpettrove kparnfeica moAgu@. Tat’ ovuv avr’ earl 
TH pev paw Karouxtlea0at Te Kat vouodereiobat, TH SE yaAe- 
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WwTEpa. TO pev yap ev Tt elvat yevos ouddwvor Kal oudvopov 
éxes tia dtAiav, Kowwvov iep@v dv Kal tov Tovovrwr 
ardyrwv, vopous 8 érépous Kal modtelas dAdas Tav otKkobev 
otk evieTas dvéxera, To 8 éviore trovnpia vopwv €oTa- 
auaxos Kat Sia ovvyPeray Cnrotv ere xpfadar tots avrots 
qOcow 8” & Kal mpdrepov ep0dpn, xarerov TH KaTouKt- 
Covre Kat vouoberotvre Kat Svomebés yiyverars to 8 ad 
qavTooamov €s TavTov GuveppunKos yévos UiraKodcar péVv 
TWwV vow Kavav Taxa av eGedAjoere GAXov, To S€é oUp- 
mvetoat, Kal Kabdzep immwy Cetyos Kal’ eva eis ravrov, TO 
Aeydpevov, ovpdvojoa, xpovov moAdobd Kai mayyddeTov. 
GAN’ dvrws éoriv vopoGecia Kai méAewv olkiopol mdvTwY 
TEAEWTATWY TPOS apETHV avopar. 

KA. Hixds: Gan 3° ad Brérwr rodr’ cipnras, dpat? Ere 
capeorepov. 

A®. ’Oyabéd, gona wept vopoberadv éeraviwy Kai oxondv 
dua épety tt kai PadAov> add’ eav mpos Kaipdv Twa, Aéywper, 
mpayp ovdev yiyvoir av ért. Kairor ti more Svaxepaivw; 
oxedov ydp To mavTa ovTws Eoux’ exew Ta avOpwrwa. 

KA. Tod 37) mépe Adyets; 

AQ®. “EpeMov dAd€yew ws oddeis mote avOpwmruv oddev 
vopobere?, TUXaL Sé Kal Guudopal Travrota: mimTovoat Tray- 
Toilws vouolerovo. 7a TaVTA Huiv. 7 yap moAEuds TIS 
Bvacdpevos avérpese trodureias Kai petéBade vopous, 7 
mevias xaAremrjs atropia: oAAa b€é Kai vécoe avayxdalovar 
KaworTopetv, Aowav TE EumiTTOVTWY, Kal xpdovov emt troADY 
éviauT@v moAA@v moAAaKts akaipiag. Taira 87) mdvra 
mpoiduy Tis G&etev av eizrety Gmrep eyw vuvdyn, Td OynTav pev 
pendéva vopobereiy pndev, roxas 8° elvar cyeddv dmavra 
Ta avOpwrwa mpaypara’ To 8 €oTw wept Te vavTiAiay Kal 
KuBepyyTiKnY Kal LaTpLKyHVY Kal oTparnyiKnY mdvra tabr’ 
einovTa Soxeiv ed Aéyew, adda yap duoiws ad Kat 7d 
€otw Adyovra «0 Aéyew ev Tots adrois rovrots. 

KA. To zoitov; 

A®. ‘Qs Geos pév wavra, Kat pera Jeod rYyn Kal Katpds 
ravOpwrwwa. StaxvPepv@ayovpravra: qepurtepov pny Tpirov 
cuyxwpijcat Tovrots deiv éreaGa téxvnv> Katp@ yap yxee- 

“~ ; A “A , 4 rd 
pdivos avdaBecbar KuBepyyTucny 1) BH, weya TrAcovéerTna 
éywy’ ay Oeinv. 4 was; . 
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AQ. Odxodv Kal trois dos doatrws [Kard tov adrdv 
dy éxou Adyov] Kat 87 Kal vopobecig radrév tobro Soréov: 
TO ahAwy oupmurrévrwv, doa Set xwpa cuvruyety, ef weAdor 
more evdardvuns oikjoew, Tov vomobérny CAnbelas eydpevor 
TH, Tova’Tn wapatecety éxdorote wéAe Seiv. 

KA. ’Adnbéorara réyers. , 

AQ. Ovdxodv 6 ye wods exaordv tt rdv ecipnudvwr exwv 
THY TéEXVHY kav evEacbai mov dUvatto dpOds Ti Tapdv abraD 
a, TUXNS THS TéxVNS Gv jidvov EmSdov; : 

KA. Idvu pev odv. 

A®. Of re Gout ye 57 srdvres of vuvdy pynbévres, KeAevd- 
pevoe THY adréyv edyny eimely, elrorey dv. 4 ydp; 

KA. Ti pny; 

A®. Tatroy 67) Kat vouobérns ofuar Spaget. 

fOr Vane 

AQ. Dépe on, vopobera, Tpos avrov Pdpev, Ti oo 
Kat 7@s ToAw exovcay SHpev, 6 AaBow E€eis Wor’ ex TwV 
Aourav avros THY mOAW ixavds Siocxjoa; ”’ 

KA. Tt pera rodr’ cizetv dpbas eorw dpa; 

AQ. Tot voyobérov dpalowev roiro, } ydp; 

KA. Nad. 

A®. Tode- “ Tupawvoupevny pot Sore THY TOAW,” Pjoeu’ 
“* rdpavvos 8” €orw véos Kal pvjpwy Kai evuabhs Kat avdpeios 
Kal peyadomperns duce 6 Sé Kai ev Tos 7poabey eAdyomev 
Seiy errecGar ovptracw Tois THs apeTns pcpect, Kal viv TH 
Tupavvey uy rodro ovvetrecOw, eav pédAdAn tav aAdww 
drapyovrwy ofedos elvai tt.” 

KA. Lwppoovvyy por Soxet dpalew, wo Méyddre, detv 
elva. tiv ouverroperny 6 Edvos. FH yap; 

AQ. Ti dnuwddy ye, & KAewia, cat ox qv Tis cepviveoy 
dv éyor, dpovnow mpocavayxalwy elvac 7d awdpoveiv, 
GAN’ Sep evOds Tratciv Kal Onpiots, Tots wev aKpards Eexew 
mpos Tas HOovds, avpduTov eravGel, Tois S€ eyKpaTas: 6 
Kat wovotpevov edapev Tdv ToAAdY ayabdv Acyosrevwv ovK 
d&tov elvar Adyou. éxeTe yap 6 Aéyw mov. 

KA. IIdvu pev odr. 

AO. Tatryv toivw piv 6 Tdpavvos thy dvow 
éyérw mpos éxeivais tais plceow, eb péAder mods ws 
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Suvarov €oTt TaxloTA Kal dpioTa oxyoew moNireiay 
Vv daBodoa evdaiLoveoTaTa Oidger. Darrow yap Tavrns 
Kau dpetvwy modreias dudfeots ovr’ E€oTw ovT av ToTE 
yevotro. 

KA. IIds 5) kal zim Adyw Tobro, b Edve, Aéywv av ts 
dp0ads Acyew avroy mreiBor; 

A®. ‘Padidv Tou Tobro ye voeiv €or, @ KAewia, Kata 
gvow ws éott Tod ovTw. 

KA, IIds A€yets ; ; «lf tupavvos yévorro, PS, véos, 0W- 
dpwr, edpabrs, pyypwy, dvOpeios, peyahon pers ; 

A. Evruxis; ampoobes, x7) Kat’ dAdo, dd TO yeveaGar 
TE en avrod vopoberny agvov emaivou, Kab Twa TUXHV Ets 
Taurov ayayeiy avTeo. yevopevov yap TOUTOU, TaVTa oxedov 
dmeipyactar 7@ Jew, azrep oray Bovdn Op Stagepovrws ev 
mpatat rwa. TOA. Sevrepov b€, € ed moTé TWES dvo a dpxovres 
ylyvwvrat Towobrot, TpiTov 8 ad Kal Kara, Adyov woavrws 
xaderwtepov ow TAcious, dow O evavtiov, evayTios. 

KA. "Ex rupavviSos dpiorny PHS yevecdar TOAwv ay, ws 
gaivy, peta vouobérou ‘ye aKpou Kal Tupdvvou Koopiou, Kab 
paord TE KQLTAXLOT Gy LEeTA jaeiv els TOUTO EK TOD To.ouTou, 
SevrEpov de e€ dAryapyxias, 7 ws Adyers; [Kal TO TptITOV 
ex SnpoKparvas. | 

AQ. Ovdapds, add’ éx Tupavvidos pev mp@Tov, SevTEpov 
dé €x BaotAcKis woAvretas, Tpitov de ex Twos SnuoKparias. 
To O€ TéTapTov, OAyapxia, THY TOU ToLOUTOU yéveow xade- 
TWTATO, Svvaur’ av mpoodegacGar: mAcioTo. yap ev adbTi 
Suvdorat ylyvovrau. Adyowev 57) tTattTa yiyveoBau TOTE, 
oTav adn Os: peev vopoberns yevyras puoe, Kowy de adT@ 
TIS oun Bi p payn m™pos TOUS €v TH TOAEL LeytoTov Suvapévous: 
ob 8 av Tobro apo pev Bpaxvraroy, loxuporarov dé, 
Kxabamep ev Tupayvids, yévynTat, TaUTN Kal TOTE TAayYOS Kal 
pyorwvn Tis peraPodAjjs yiyvecBar duret. 

KA. Ilads; od yap pavidvopev. 

AQ. Kat pap eipnrai y’ Hiv ody draé adn’ oluat zroA- 
Adkis: vpets dé Taya ovde Treeaabe TupavvoupevTy modu. 

KA. Qudé ye enBuunrys € eywy ett Tob Gedparos. 

AQ. Kat pny roiro y’ av ors ev adryH to vuvdy Aeyd- 
prevov. 

KA. To zoiov; 
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AQ. Ovdev Set wévwv ot8€ twos rapymddAov xpdvov 7h 
rupavvw petaBadety BovdnBévre wéAews HOn, mopedecOar Se 
abrov Sei mp@rov tavry, Srnmep dv eBedjon, édv TE mpds 
dperijs emiTdevpara, mpotpémeabar TOUS TroAtTas, eav TE emt 
TOVVAVTLOV, AUVTOV MpOTov mavra broypagryra TD TpaTrEw, 
Ta Mev evrawvoorra Kal TYULVTA, Td 0° ad pos Wdyov dyovta, 
Kat Tov py TrEOdpevov drys Lovra Kal” Exdaras Tov mpdkewv. 

» Kai ras otdpe8a raxd avvaxodovOjcew rods dAAovs 
TOATas TH THY ToLavrHY TEA Kal dua Blar <iAngddre; 

A®. Mydeis juds mwedérw, & fidor, dAAn G&rrov Kat 
pdov peraBaddew av amore médw tods vopovs } vi TOV 
Suvacrevorvrwy Hyepovia, jude viv ye GAAn yiyvecBae py’ 
adlis mote yerncecbat. Kal yap odv iyuiv od Tob7 éeativ 
advvarov otdé yarerads dv yevouevov: adda 708 éari Td 
yaderrov yevéoOu, Kai ddlyov 81) 7d yeyoves ev TQ TOAD 
xpovw, orav de ovp BH, wupia Kai muvr’ év mode ayala 
amepyalerat, ev ToT av éyyévnra. 

KA. To zrotov 57 Aéyets; 

AQ. “Orav Epws Oeios rv owdpdvueny Te Kat Sixaiwy éze- 
TNOEVLATWY eyyévynTrat peydrAas Tiolv SuvacTetais, H KaTa 
provapxiay Suvacrevovoais 7) Kata mAoUVTWY dmepoxas dtia- 
depovoas 7 yevav, 7 THY Néoropos edv word Tis ErraveveyKy 
dvow, Ov TH Tot A€yew pwn Paci mdavrwv dteveyKovra 
avOpwrwv aréov Ett TH owdpoveiv Siaddpew. tobr’ obv 
emi ev Tpoias, ws pact, yéyover, ep judy dé odvdapdis, 
el 5 ody yéyovev 7) Kal yernoerat ToLodros 7 viv nuiv é€arw 
Tis, waKapiws pev adros C7, paKkdpios S€ of ouvnKooL THY 
€x TOO awdpovodvTos ordparos idvrwy Adywv. waavTws 5é 
Kat aupmaons Suvdpews 6 adtos mépt Adyos, ws Grav Ets 
tadrov T@ dpovety te Kal awdpovety 4 peyiorn duvapis ev 
avOpmirw ouutéon,-TéTE TOATElas THS apioTNS Kal vow 
T&v Towvrwr dverar yéveats, alAws S€ od pu7) TOTE ‘yEevynrar. 
Tadra, pev obv KaBarrepel pdOds Tis AcxDels Kexpnaumdyjobw 
Kat émdedeix0w 7H pwev xaderov dv ro wdAw edvopov yi- 
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yvecbar, TH 5’, Elep yevoro 6 Acyoper, TavTwWY TaxLOTOV — 


TE Kal paOTOV Pakpa. 
. ilds; 
AO. Tepdpeba mpocapydrrovres rH adder cor, xabdrep 
maides mpeahirar, wAdrrew TH Adyw Tods vopous. 
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KA. “Iwpev 87) kal 7) péAwpev € ert. 

A®. Oeov 57) mpos fs THs, Trohews KATAGKEUTY | emucaAd - 
pba: 6 dé axovoeey Te, Kal aKovoas iAews evpiev7}s Te Hiv 
EAdou auvStaxocpncwy TH Te TOAW Kal TOUS vomLoUS. 

KA. “EA@ou yap ovv. ; 

A@. ‘AMa tiva 8% more Todrelav exopev ev VO TH 
qodet TpooTarrew; 

KA. Olfov 87 ri Adyeus BovAnBeis ; dpal ETL cape 
OTEpOV. olov Sypoxpariay TwWa fh OAvyapxiav 7} dporoKpariay 
7 Bacdueny ; od yap 51) Tupavvida ye mov A€yous av, ws Y 
qpeets ay oinBeipev. 

AO. Dépe 57 Tour, TOTEpos VULaV dmoxpivactat mp0 
Tepos av eGéXor, zy olkot moXreiav etry tis ToUTWV early; 

ME. Mav odv rov mpeoBdrepov éué Stxasdrepov eizretv 
a@poTeEpov ; 

. “Tows. 

ME. Kai pay auvvo@yv ye, W seve, Thy ev Aaxedaipovr 
moluretav ovK EXD cou dpdlew ovTws jvriwa mpooayopevew 
avriy def. Kal yap Tupavvide doKket Loe _MpoceorKevar—To 
yap Tav eddpwv Oavpaocres ws TUPAYPLKOY €v auTh yeyove 
—kal Tos evior€é pou paiverar macdy Tov modu poKpa- 
Toupevy padAvor’ eoucevat. 708 ab 7) pavar a apLtoToKpariav 
adrny elva mravr draw aromov: kal pev 57) BaovAeta ve 
oud Biov 7° €oriv ev abrh Kal apxavorary Tacw@v Kat 7pds 
mavrwv avOpwrwy Kat nudv aubrey Acyouevn. eyw be ovTw 
viv é€aidvns dvepwrn Bets, ovTws, Orrep elmov, ovK exw 
Stoptodpevos eizrety tis ToUTwY eoTly THY TOoMTELV. 

. Tadrov cot maBos, & MéywWde, caradaivouar zre- 
movléva: adv yap aop@ thv ev Kywo@ roAurelav TovTwv 
Twa. Sucxupifopevos cine. 

Q. "Ovrws yap, @ b dprorot, TOALT ELV eTexXeTe® ds de 
wvopdaKapev viv, ovK eiclv moduretat, mroAecv dé olKxyoers 
Seorrolopevey TE Kau t SovAevovedy pepeow €auTa@v TUoL, TO Tob 
Seomdrov de € exdory mpocayopeverau Kparos. xen 5° elzep 
ov TOLOUTOU Thy mod edet émovoualeobar, TO TOD aAnOds 
tev [rov] vodv exovTeny Seorrdlovros Beot dévopa AdyecPar. 

KA. Tis o © Oeds; 

A®. *Ap’ odv pt0w opixpd. Y ETL mpoaxpnareor, ei péA- 
Aopev upeddas mus SnAdoat 76 viv EPWTWILEVOV ; 
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KA. Odxoiv yp} ravrp Spav ; 

AO. Tdvy peev ody. TOV yap 57) TrOAcewv dv éumrpoode 
Tas ovvoucioers dup ABoper, ETL mporépa tovTwy mdymodu 
Aéyerat Tis apy} Te Kal ulxnats yeyovevar émt Kpdvou pdd’ 
evdainwy, IS piunua éxoved eorw ars tav viv dpiora 
oixetrac. 

KA. 2Udddp’ av, cbs our’, ety epi adris Sdov drove. 

AQ. "Epot yoy daiveras: 816 xal mapryayov abriy eis 
TO péaov Tois Adyo18. 

KA. *Op@6rara ye Spav: Kal rév ye é&fs mepaivwv dy 
-pdGov, elrep mpoojkwy eotiv, uddX dpOds av wovins. 

. Apacréov ois Advyere. dyunv rolvev mapade- 
déypeOa THs Tibv TéTE paxapias Lwijs bs adbovd re Kal 
avropara mdvr elyev. % Se TrovTwy airia Aéyerar rodde 
Tis. ‘yuyvywoKwy 6 Kpdvos dpa, cabdzep nets CreAnAvbapev, 
ws avOpwreia dvots ovdeulo. ixavi) Ta avPpwmwa droroden 
avToKpaTwp TavTa, [4 OVX UBpews TE Kat douKlas peaTot- 
a8a, ratr’ ot Siavoovpevos epiorn Tore Paotréas re Kal 
dpxovras Tais mdAcow Hudv, odK avOpwrous aAAG yévous 
Gevorépov Te Kal dpeivovos, Saijovus, olov viv nets Sp@pev 
Tots TroUpvlots Kal GowY HLEpoi elow ayéAat ov Bots Body 
ovde alyas alyd@v dpyovtas mowdpuev adrotat twas, GAN’ 
Tets atrdy Seon open, GjLervov exelveoy yévos. Taurov én 
Kat 6 eds [dpa kai| diddvOpwrros wr, [To] yévos aewov 7- 
pay ediorn To Tav Saiovery, 6 Sua ToAAjs wev adrots pacTw- 
ns, TOAAS 8° Hiv, eyweAoUpevov HUAV, EtpHVHV TE Kal AlO@ 
Kal edvopiay Kal adboviay Sixns Tapexduevoyv, aoraciacre 
Kai evdaiova Ta Tov avOpdmuv annpydlero yevn. Aéyet 
517) Kai viv odros 6 Adyos, aAnBeia xpwpevos, ws Gowv av 
moAewy pt) Beds adAd tis dpyn Ovntds, ovK EoTLW KaKdv 
adrots ovd€ movwy ,avddvéis: GAAa puetoBar deity ucs 
oterau méon Pnxavi Tov emt roo Kpovov Acyopevov Biov, 
Kat daov év uty aGavacias éveott, ToUTw meBouevous Sn- 
pooig Kal idia Tas 7° oiKyoes Kal Tas Toes SiolKety, Ty 
Tod vod Siavopnv emrovond.ovras vopov. et 8 dvOpumos els 
7 dAryapxio. Tis, 7) Kab SnpoKparia pox éxovoa mdovev 
Kal émuluptay dpeyoxevnv Kat mAnpotabar TOUTWY Seopevny, 
aréyovaay 5¢ oddev dW’ avnvity Kat dmAjorw Kax®@ [vooy- 
pate] ovvexouevny, dp&er 57 mdAews 7 Tivos iduwrov Karo. 
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TaTHoas 6 Touobros TOUS vopous, 6 vovdi) edeyouer, ouK €ort 
gwrnpias enxavy. oxorrety 57) Sez ToUrov Tov Adyov Has, 
® KrAewia, morepov atr@ mevoducda 7 7Hs Spadoopev. 

KA. ‘Avayny Sxfrrou meBeabau, 

A®. ’Evvoeis ody Gri vow €td7 TWES daow elvat To- 
oatra GoaTrep Trodurercov, modurevédv dé dpre SiehnAvBapev 
doa Aéyovow of moAAot; pa) 57) pavrov Trépt vopions elvac 
Thy viv dpproByrnow, qept d€ TOU peylorou" To yap Sikatoy 
Kai doducov of xen Brérew, madw ryiv dpproBnTovpevov 
eAjAvbev. ovrTe ‘yap mpos TOV Troe Lov ovTe mpos dpeTnv 
GAnv BAdrew Setv dace rods vopous, aAd’ ‘aris av Kabe- 
aTynKvia 7 moAreia, TavTn ely To cupdépov, dws ap&et 
TE del Kal wy KaTAaAVOnGETAL, Kal TOY dUGEL Gpov TOD SiKatou 
A€yeobar xdAduc®’ otTw. 

KA. IIds; 

A®. "Ore 76 tot Kpeirrovos cupdépov éoriv. 

KA. Aéy’ ért oadéarepov. 

A®. *O8e. riBerar Sirov, daciv, Trovs vopouvs ev TH 
moder ExdOTOTE TO KpaTobv. 7 yap; 

KA. *AdAnO7R Aé€yess. 

AQ. *Ap’ oty ote, daciv, moré Sipov viuxnoavta, 7% Twa 
moXdreiav adAnv, 7 Kat TUpavvov, Ojcecbar ExdvtTa mpos aAAO 
TL TP@TOv vduous 7 TO OvpLPEpov EavT@ THs apxys Too wevew; 

KA. II@s yap av; 

A®. Ovxoiv Kai os av tatra ra teBévTa wapafairvn, 
KoAdoet 6 Oeuevos ws adixotyra, Sixkava elvar tat7’ émovo- 
paler; 

KA. "Eouxe “yoo. 

A®. Taér’ dip" aet dat ovrw Kat TavUTy TO Sixatov av Exot. 

KA. Dot yooy ovToS 6 Adyos. 

AQ. “Eore yap roiro & éxeivwy Tov GEwpatwv 
apxns 7mépt. 

» Hote 8; 

AQ. Tay a Tore emeakoTrobpiev, Tivas Tivwy apyew Set. 
Kat epavn oy yoveas bev exyovuy, vewrepuy dé mpeaBure- 
pous, yevvaious d€ dyevvany, Kal ix’ drra Hy GAX’, él 
peprypeda, Kal eprrodia, € eTEpO. érépouot’ Kai 37) Kai ev hy 
avrdav TovTo, Kat epaper qov “ Kata puow ” rov Iitvdapor 

“ dyew Sixatobyra to Biatdrarov,” ws ddvat. 
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AQ. UKorrer 5%) more pois Teoty 7 wohis nut dorw trapa- 
Boréa. yéyovey yap 57 pupidkes 5n 1d Tovodrov ev sot 
modeaw. 

KA. To zrotov; 

AQ. "Apyav TE pyar} TeoY Yevupevay, Ol ViKHOAYTES Ta. 
TE TPGYLATA KaTA THY dW OUTWS eapeTépicay odddpa, 
wore apxijs 7d" driody peradiddvar Tois Arrnbetow, pire 
adrois myTE exyovuls, wapudvAdrrovres 5é adAxjAovs C&ow, 
OTrws [ky MOTE Tis Eis apyny adixdpevos emavacrh jreuvn- 
pévos THY Eumpooe yeyovorwy Kax@r. tadvras Sizmou 
papev tyuets viv ovr’ elvas mroAtTe!ns, oT’ dpOods vopous 
Ogor Nn GupTacns Tis méAews evexa Tod Kowod éreOynoar: 
ot & évexd Tiwv, oracittas adN od roXlras Tovrous da- 
perv, Kal Ta TovTwv dtKaa a gacw elvas, patnv eippobac. 
Aéyerar d€ TOUS’ Evexa Tad!” Hiv, ws Fuels TH OF dAE 
apyas ovl’ étt mAovawws eativ ris Sdcouev, 08’ Gre TaV 
rovovTwy dAdo ovdev KexTnuevos, ioydv 7 péyeDos % re 
yévos" és 3° dy Tots TeDeior vojous evrrecDeoTatds TE H Kal 
viKd TavTnv THY viKnv ev TH méAEL, TOUTW dayey KaL THY 
T&v Oedv tanpeciav Soréov elvar TH peytoTyy TO mpd, 
Kai SevTépav TH TA SevVTEpA KpaTodbrTL, Kal KaTa Adyov OITw 
tots ede€fs Ta era Tav’ Exacta amodotéov elvar. rovs 
5’ dpxovtas Aeyouevous viv banpéras Tots vowows exddeca 
ovTe KatvoTopias dvoudtwr evexa, GAA’ Hyodjsat tavros 
pardov elvat apa TotTo owTnptay Te 7oAeL Kat TobvayTioV. 
év h pev yap av apxdpuevos F Kat axupos vojos, Plopar 
op® 7H ToLaUTy eTOULnY ovcay: év i be av Seororns TOV 
dpyovrwy, ot S€ apxovres SodAot Tod vopov, cwrnpiay Kat 
mavra ooa Jeot moAceow edocav ayaba yryvoueva Kalopd. 

KA. Nat ua Ata,d Eéve: Kal? ijAuctay yap o€0 Brérets. 

A®. Néos pev yap dv mas avOpwros ta tovabra ap- 
BAvrara adbros adrod opa, yépwv Se ofvrara. 

KA, *AAn@éorara. 

, \ \ N a yet : e \ \ 

AQ. Ti 3 70 pera radra; dp ody jNkovTas pev Kat 
Tapovras Odpev Tous €rotxous, Tov & €&fs adrois dia- 
mEpavréov Gv ely Adyov ; 

. lds yap ov; 
AQ. ““Avdpes”’ roivuy dadpev mpos abrovs, ‘6 pev Sn, 
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Geds, wb woTep Kat é  Tradatds dédyos, a dpxny TE ral Tedeuriy Kat 
pera Tov ovTey amdvrwv é wy, eve. Trepaiver Kata pvow 
irepuTropevopsevos™ T@ 5é Get ouvereTat Sten Trav amroAero- 
peeve Tob Betov vOHoU TYLWPOS, AS oO pev evdatporrcel 
pedAdewy exomevos ouvemerat TaTMELVOS kal KeKoopnpevos, 6 
b€ Ts efapbeis d dno peyodavxias, 7 7 XPtipacw emratpopevos 
7) Tysais, 7 Kal owparos evp.opdia duct vedTyrt Kai dvoig. 
prdyerat Thy wbuxnv peO? UBpews, ws ovre dpxovros oure 
Twos TYE HOVOS Seopievos, GAAd Kat dAdows ixavos wy yet- 
ofan, KataAetrerau épyuos Oeod, Kataderpbeis be Kal €rTt 
dMAous TotovTous 7pocdaBwv oKxipTa Taparrey mdvra aqua, 
Kal moots TeoW edogev elvai TiS, PETA. de Xpovov ou TroNby 
brooxev Tyswplay ov pepmrrny Th dixn € éavTov TE ka olkov 
Kat 7roAw ap qY dydorarov emroinoev. qTpos Tair obv ovTw 
Stareraypeva ti xp7 Spav 7) Stavoeicbar Kat Ti py TOV 
eudpova ; 

KA. AjAov 57 TobTO ye: ws Tov cuvaxoAov0nadvTrwy 
ead psevor | TO De® de? SvavonFivac mayo. avdpa. 

AO. “Tis ov 57) mpagis Pirn Kai dcddouos Bed 5 pia, 
Kal eva Adyov € éxovoa dpxaiov, ort 20) ev Opoiw TO 6povov 
ovre perpicp giroy a av etn, Ta. 5° dyeTpa ouTE aAAnAoLs ovre 
tois EpeTpors. 6 oy Beds jpiv TmaVvTUV Xpnedrov peerpov 
dv ein padvota, Kat odd padov 7 mov Is, dis paow, 
avOpwrros: TOV obv TA) Towovr@ mpoogih yevnodpevov, ets 
duvauw ort padiora Kal avrov Toobrov dvayKatov yiyve- 
ofa, Kat Kara tobrov 5 TOV Adyov 6 pev cwdpwv Udy 
bed didros, 6 Gpovos yap, o Se yn) owppev dvduouds TE Kal 
Siddopos, Kal <6> aduKos, Kal Td. aw ovTws KaTQ TOV aurov 

dyov Exel. vorjowpnev 87 Tovrois émopevov elvat tov 
ToLovoe Adyov, amavro KaANorov Kal aAnbéorarov olwat 
Aoywr, ws TO pev ayab@ Ovew Kai mpoaoptAeiv del Tots 
Geots edyais Ka dvabjpacw Kal oupmdon Depameig Gedy 
KaA\orov Kab dpuorov Kal dyvowsararov mpos TOV evoai- 
pova Biov Kat on Kai SiagepdvTms TpeTrov, 7@ Oe KaK@ 
TOUTw TavayTia mrépucer. adBapros yap Thy duxiy 6 O ye 
KaKOS, kalapos dé 6 evavrios, Tapa. be prapod Sdpa ouTe 
dvbp" ayabov ovre Geov eorw TroTe TO ye opBov SéxeoIau- 
parny ovv rept Jeods 6 odds éore aovos Tots dvoaious, 
rotow Se doiows evKaipdraros dmacw. oKoTros peéev odv 
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mtv odros od Set aroydlecbar Bédn 8 adroo Kal olov 4 
tots BéAcow edears r4 rot’ dv Aeyopeva épOdrata dépour 
av ; mp&rov ev, paper, Tyas Tas er "OAuprious re Kat 
Tovs tTHv woAW Exovras Veods tois yBoviows dv Tis Beots 
apria [kal devrepa] Kal dpiorepa vepev dc: Pdrata Tob Tis 
edoeBeias oKorrot Tuyxavot, ~a b€ rovtwv dvubev (74. repirra. | 
Kat avtipwva, Tots EuTpoobey pndetaw vd}. pera Oeods 
dé tovod_e Kal Tois daipoow 6 ye éudpwv dpydlour’ dv, 
jpwow d€ werd TovTovs. émaxodovbot 8 adrois iSpvuara 
dla tratpwwy Gedy Kara vdéuov dpy:aldpeva, yoveav Se 
pera Taira Tysai Cebvtwy: ols Outs ddeiAovra azotivew 
Ta TpPUTA TE Kal peyioTa dherlnuaTa, xpE@v WavTWY TpeE- 
oBurara, vopilery dé, d Kéxrytat Kal exer, mavra elvar Trav 
yervnodvrwy Kai Opepaudvwy apos TO rapéyew adbra eis 
diypectav exetvors kata Svvayw racay, dpyouevov azo Ths 
ovotas, Sevrepa Ta Tod ouparos, TpiTa Ta THs YuYHs, dzo- 
tivovra daveiopata eniedrelas Te Kal DrrepTrovouvTu Woivas 
maAatas emt véows davetobeioas, amudtduvTa dé mraAaunts év 
7 yypa apddpa Keypnmévors. mapa 5€ mdvra tov Biov 
€xew TE Kal EoyNKEvaL ypy pos adTod yovdas edfpniav 
dtadepdvTws, Sudte Kovdwv Kat mrynvdv Adywv Baputary 
Cnuia—mdo. yap émicxomos tots wept Ta Tovadra éraxYn 
Aixns Néweors dyyeXos—Ovpoupevois te ody dreixew det 
Kal arromiutrAdot Tov Oupdv, €av 7’ ev Adyots éedv 7’ ev Epyois 
Sp@aw To Towdrov, cvyyvyvwoKovTa, ws etkdTws padAcore. 
matnp vet dSo€dlwv adiceioPas Buuotr’ av diadepovrws. 
reXevtnodvtwy S€é yovéwy tady pev 7) owdpoveoraryn Kad- 
Norn, pire Urepaipovta TOV ciPicopevwn GyKwv pir €édAet~ 
TovTa Vv ob mMpoTaTopes Tods eavT@V yervynTras erifecay, 
rds Te ad Kar eviavTov THY Yon TéAos exdvTuW HcavTws 
€myedeias Tas Kdopov depovoas umodiddvary Th de py 
mapadeirew pvipnv evdedex mapexopevov, TovTw padtor 
del mpecBevew, Samdvns te ths SwWoyevns tro tuys TO 
wérpiov Tots Kexunkdow vepovra. Tabr dy mo.otvres Kat 
Kata tabra Cavres Exdorore Exacrot THY agiav av mapa Jedv 
kat doo. Kpeirroves Hudv Koptloipeba, ev eArriow ayabais 
Sidyovres 76 mAciotov Tod Biov.” a de mpds exydvous Kat 
ovyyeveis Kal didovs Kal modiras, doa TE fevixa, 7pos Oedsv 
Beparedpara Kal ouidias oupsmdyTwy TovTwy droTedobvTa 
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TOV atrod Biov padpuvdyevov Kara vopLov Koopeiv bef, 
Tay vOoLwY avTav u] dueE0d0s, TA pev metGovca, TA O€ pe) 
UrreikovTa meOot trav 7OG@v Bia Kat dun KoAdfovea, THY 
ToAw Tyuiv oupBovdn evr Dedv paxapiav Te Kal evdat- 
pLova. dmoreAet: a Oe xen pev av Kaul dvaryratov etrretv 
vopobérny 6 GoTis amep € eye Svavoetrat, év b€ oynmaTL vopov 
avapLoare’ Acyoueva, ToUTwV mépt doxet rou <dety> detypa 
mpoeveyKovra att@ Te Kal EeKeEivoLs ols vopoberncet, TO. 
Aowrd mavra eis Sovap dueEeAovtTa, TO pera TOUTO apxe- 
ofa Tis Oécews THV vow. 

< KA.> “Eotw dé 84 Ta rovatra ev tive paddAvora oxypare 
Keiweva; 

<A®@.> Od mavu pddwov év evi repiAaBovra ecimety adra 
olov trie TUM, GAN’ odtwoi Twa Tpdtrov AdBwyev, av Te 
Suvwyeba aepi adtrav BeBarwoacba. 

. Aéye To mrotov. 

AQ. Bovdoipyy a av avrous ws evmreJeorarous mpos dperiy 
elvar, kat SiAov ore TrevpdceTar Tobro 6 vonoberns ev andon 
Toul TH vopobecia. 

KA. [las yap ov; 

AQ. Te Toivuy 5) AcxBevra bogey Tt po mpovpyou 
dpav eis TO mept | Ov dy TApay, [27) TravTamacw WUTNS puxiis 
AaPopeva, nuwepwrepov Te av axovew Kal evpeveoTEpov? WOTE 
ei Kal 7) péya TL, opiKpov S€, TOV axovovTa, G7rep dyul, 
edpeveorepov ‘yuyvopevov edpralearepov aTEpyaceTa, TVD 
ayamnrov. ov yap TroAAy Tes EVTETELA OVOE _apfovia, TOV 
mpoBvpovpeveny Ws apiorwy ort pddota Kal ws TdxLoTa 
yiyveoBar, TOV de ‘Hotodov ot moAAot codov dmropaivoua 
Aéyovra ws H pev emt THY KAaKOTHTA odds eta Kat 
dvideri mrapéxer tropevectar, prada, Bpayeia ovoa, tis Sé 


apeTths, Pyaiv, 


iSp@ra Beot mpomrdpoubey eOnkav 
aGavaror, _baKpos d€ Kal opBtos oluos ES avTny, 
Kal TPNXYS TO mp@tov: em 8° eis dicpov iKnat, 


pndin 87 “evra dépew, xadery wep eodca. 


KA. Kai Kahds Y. Eourev A€yovte. 
AQ. Ildvy peéev ody. 6 8é mpodywv Adyos 6 yé por 
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sled ae Bowdopar + but eis TO wéecov ado Oetvar. 

KA. Te 

AQ. . Aga 37) TB vowobern Stareydpevor robe: “ Kure 
Het, @ vopobera- elirep Ort xer) mparrety nas Kat Aéyew 
fea ‘ke ov OiAov 6 OTL Kal ay Elmots;’ 

vayKaiov. 

AO. * Lpucp@ peev O77) 79000» a dpa ovK Hovoapey gov 
A€yovros ws TOV vopoblerny od det Tots mounruts eTTUTpe TEL 
Trovety 6 av’ avrois n diiuv; od yap av etdetev vt m0T 
e€vavtiov Tois vopots av Xéyovres BAcrrovev THY TOA.” 

KA. *AdAnO4 HEVTOL A€yeis. 

AO. ‘Yarep 87) TéBV Try TOV ev Ta0€ A€yotpev mpos adrov, 
dp av ta Aexbévra etn pérpia; 

KA. Tota; 

AQ. 1 abe " Hadads pdbos, @ @ vopobera, t Uo Te adTw@vV 
np@v ael Aeyopevos éorw Kal Tots dAAows waow cuvoc- 
doypevos, 6 ore mounT ys, OmoTav ev Ta Tpimodt Tijs Movons 
Kkabilnrac, TOTE OUK Eudpoov eo’, olov be KpyVn Tus 70 
emov peiv eTotps ed, Kal THS ode avons | [Lp EwS 
dvayKaleran, evavTios dAAHAous avOpwrrous Trou darBe- 
jeévous, evartia A€yew abt@ moAAakis, oldev S€ ovr’ et Tada 
ovr’ et | Oarepa adn TOV Aeyopevey. 7 b€ vopwoblern Tut 
ovK éoTe Tovety ev TH vow, SUo epi evds, AAG Eva mrept 
€VvOS del def Adyov “dnogaiveobar. oxeyae 8 €€ avray 
TOV UTC Gob vuvor) AexPévrwr. ovens yap Tadys Tis pev 
drrepBeBAnuevys, Tijs de eMeurrovons, THS be peTpias, Ty 
pay €Adpevos ov, THY peony, TavTnY Mpoorarrets KQL em} 
veoas amrAds. eye dé, et ev yoy} poo Svadepovoa ety TAovT@ 
Kal Odarrew abrny Ovaxehevorro € ev TQ) TrOLTLaTe, TOV imepBaa- 
Aovra a av tTadov € emrawoiny, peidwAds OM av Tus Kal revs avip 
TOV KaTadea, }eTpov Be ovotas KEKTHLEVOS: Kat [LET plos ats ds 
ay TOV avrov dv eTraLveodt. oul be ovy ouTw prréov ws vv 
elires p.eTplov ElITEP, a.Ad. Tl TO [LeTploV Kal O7rOGOV pyréov, 
7) TOV ToLodrov Adyov pymw cow Siavoob yiyvesBar vopov. 

KA. °AAy Heorara Aéyets. 

AQ. iene ovy 7 iv 6 TETAY[EVOS Em! TOLS VO{LOLS pndev 
TOLOUTOV mpoayopEedy EV apxh TOV vopwr, aAN’ evOds 6 Get 
Tmoveiy Kat Le ppd. in TE, Kal emarretAjoas THY ‘Cnpiav, én 

lov rpémyntat vouov, wapapviias 5é Kat meots Tois 
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vowoleroupevots pnde € év mpoodi84 ; Kade é larpos 5€ vis, 
6 pev ovTws, 65° éxelvuns jas clwbev € exdorore Oeparreverr— 
dvapiprpoKaueba, dé Tov Tporrov éxdrepov, iva, Tob 5 vopoberou 
SecieBa, Kabarrep t tarpob déowro a av mraides TOV mpYoTarov 
airov Depamevew TpoTrov éavTous. olov 8y - Ti | Aeyopser ; eloty" 
Trou TIVES iatpoi, dayev, Kal Tives banperas Tay larpav, 
iarpovs dé Kadodpev dimou Kat TovTous. 
. avy pev odv. . 

A@. ’Edy re ye edevOepor ob dow edv TE Sobdou, KQT * emiragw 
dé TOV Seomoray Kal Dewpiay Kal KaT’ eumrerpiav Thy TEXVNY 
KT@VTAL, Kaa. giow dé Uy, Kalamep ot eAcvOepor adroi TE 
pepalyKacw ovr Tous TE avT@YV diddoxovat maidas. Oeins 
av Tatra dvo yen Tay KaAovpévwy iaTpav; 

KA. Ids y yeep ov; 

AQ. "Ap ouv Kal avvvoeis OTL, SovAwY Kal eAevdépuy 
ovTwY TOV Kapvovrev év Tais Tone, TOUS pev Sovdous: 
oxedov Tt of SofAor TO TroMAd, t larpevovow TrEpiTpeXovTEs Kal 
ev Tois latpeiots TEp\yLeVvorvTes, Kal ovTE TIWa Adyov € éxdorou 
mrépt voojpatos éxdorov Tay olKEeTav ovdeis THY TovovTw 
iarpa@v didwow ov8 dmrodexeran, mpoordagtas 5° avrd Ta, 
d0€avra ef € eEumretpias, ws dxpiBas elds, Kaldrrep TUpavvos 
avbdsns, oixerau Gronndnoas mpos GAAov Kdpvovra olKerny, 
Kal paorwray oUTwW TH Seonory TrapacKeudtet Tay Kap- 
vovTuw Tis émipedeias~ 6 6€ eAcvOepos ws emt TO mhetorov 
Ta Tov EAcv0Epwr voonpara Oeparrever TE Kal emoxorrel, Kal 
Taira, eferdfey an apxiis Kal KATO puoww, 7 KapLvovTt 
KOWvOULEVOS avr@ TE Kab Tois gidous, dua pev auTos pavOaver 
TL Tapa THY vooovvTwY, dua dé Kai Kal’ Goov olds Té €orw, 
diddoKxet Tov aaGevoivTa adrév, Kal od mpdrepov eméragev 
mp av mr oupireion, tore b¢ pera. Trevods Tyepovpevov ael 
mrapackevdtuy Tov KapvovTa, els THY dyievav dywr daroredet iy 
treupairar ; morepov ovruws i eKElvws tapos TE lwpevos 
Getveoy Kal yunvacrns yupvacav® Ouxh THY play dmrorehaiv 
Suva, 7 povaxy Kat KaTa TO xeipov totv Svoiy Kai 
dypiitepov amrepyalduevos ; | 

» TloAd zov Svadepor, w €éve, 70 duran. 

AQ. BovXe. 83) Kai Deacwpea 76 Simdoby tobro Kat 
amdoby év ‘ais vopobeciats avrais yuyvopevov; 

KA. IIds yap od BovAopa; 
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AQ. Dépe 51 mpds Oedsv, tiv’ dpa mp&rov vdpov Getr’ av 
6 vowoberns; dp’ ob ard plow Ti rept yevéecews dpyiv 
TpuTny mOAewv Mépl KaTakoopnoe Tais td£eow; 

ha 

AQ. “Apxn 8 €ort rv yevecewr mdcair médeaw Sp’ ody 
H TOV yduwy odupekis Kai Kowwvia; 

~ A 4 
. lds yap ov; 

AQ. Tapuxoi "ss vOuoL mpa@roe Kwodvuvevovow TiOduevor 
KaAds dv tiPecbat mpos dpPornta mdoy méAeL. 

KA. ITlavrdrace pev odv. 

AQ. Adywyev 89 ap@rov tov amdoiv, éyo. 8 dv mas 
tows  woe— 

a é > A > “a 4 ‘4 > «A 4 

Tapety 5€, etedav éraiv 4 tus Tptdxovra, weypt eraiv mévte 
Kat TpidKovTa, ef Sé yn, Cnutovobar ypyuaciv re Kai arysia, 
XPHpact pev Tda0ts Kal Toots, TH Kal TH Se d.ysia. 

pev amdods €orw tis Towovros mepi yauwy, 6 de 
dumAotis Gde— 

Tapety dé, émedav érav 7 Tis Tpidxovra, péxpt THv mévre 
Kal TpidkovTa, StavonbevTa ws EoTw 7} TO avOpwmnwov yévos 
poe Twi pereiAndey abavacias, od Kai méduxev emOupiav 
ioxew as Tacav: To yap yevedOar KAEwvov Kal ua) dvvupLov 
KetoOat TereAcurnKdTu Tob TovovTou éotiv emOupia. yéevos 
ovv avOpwrwy é€oriv Te cuudues TO TavTos ypdvov, 6 did 
Tédous atT@ ovvérerat Kai cuveperar, TOUTW TH TpdTTw afa- 
vatrov Gv, T@ maidas maida Karadeumdpevoy, Tavrov Kat év 
ov dei, yeveoet Tijs afavacias perednpevar ToUTOU ° 
dmoorepeiy éxovra, €avTov ovderore davov, ex mpovoias Se 
GTOOTEpEL Os ay Traidwy Kal yuvaLKos de. treDopevos 
bev ody TH vow alHLos amraAAdrrotto av, pen) mrevBopevos de 
ad, unde yaa ern TpiaKovra yeyovas Kal TevTe, Cypuovatw 
ev kat’ éviavTov TOG Kal ToOW, Wa wy SOK THY povavAcay 
oi Képdos Kal paoTrwvny dhépetv, Kal LH perexeron dé Tyne 
dv dv ot vewrepou ev TH mdAe Tous mpeaPuTépous avTdy 
TLL@OW EKGOTOTE. — a ; 

Totrov 87 wap’ éxeivoy Tov vopov daKxovaavTa efeorw 
qept évos Exdorou diavonOjvat, morepov avrovs Sumrdods ouTw 
Sef yiyverOar TH ptiker TO OPK POTATOY, dia. TO meiBew TE 
dua Kat dievelvy, TH amewetv povov xpaysevous asrAois 
yiyvecOat Tots unKeaw. 
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ME. I pos bev rob AaxwnKod TpoTrov, 7) féve, TO 70. 
Bpaxvrepa dei mpoTiysay: tovTwy pay TOV Ypapparoy ra 
TiS KPLTHY ELE KeAevou ylyvecbat TOTEpa Bovroiny & av ev TH 
se wou veypapmeva TeOfva, 7a. paKporep’ dv eoimny, 
kat 57) Kat Tre pi mavrTos vOLOV Kara Tobro TO Tropa evypec., et 
ylyvotro exaTeEpa, Tabrov Toor av aipotwny. od pny adda 


. mov Kat KAewia 7@8’ dpéoxew Set Ta viv vowoberovpeva’ 


Tovrov yap 1) mdAts % viv tots TotovTois [vopots | xpHoOar 
dtavooupevn. 

KA. Kaldis Y’, @ MeyMe, eles. 

A®. To pev ovv wept moAAdv 7 oAtye YpapLUarwv 
TromoacGar Tov Adyov Aiav evn fes—ra yap olwat éArvora, 
aAd’ od ra Bpaxvrara ode 7a pen TYLNTEOV—TE d év tots 
vovor vowous pn Peiow ov Oude Odrepa TOV ETEpWV diddopa 
povov Ets dperny THs Xpeias, GAN’ orrep epp7)On vuvon, TO 
Tov ditra@v iatp@v yévos op§drara TapeTé n. Tm™pos TOUTO 
d€ ovdEls EoLKE Savon Ofivar MWTOTE TOV vowoberav, ws efov 
dvoiv xpijobae mpos Tas vopobectas, reo? Kat t Bia, Kal’ Scoov 
oldv TE emt TOV GITELPOV mraweias dxAov, T@ éTéepw xXpOvrat 
povov' ov yap mrevBot Kepavvovres THY padyny vopoberobow, 
GAN’ a dcpdrep povov Th Big. eyw 8’, @ pakdptor, Kat Tpirov 
ETL TEPL TOUS VopoUs Opa ylyvecOan déov, ovdayyn Ta viv 

/ 
yeyvopevor. 

KA. To zo tov x Aéyers ; 

AQ. "EE avT@y wry viv brerAeypeBa. pets kara Oeov 
Twa yeyoves. axedov yap €€ 6 dgov TTEpt Tay vope jpypeba 
Adyew, €€ ewlvob peonu pia TE yeyove Kal ev TaUTy TayKaAn 
dvamavnn TW yeyovapev, ovdev add’ 7 TeEpi vowwr Siadeyo- 
Pevot, vogovs dé apr poe Soxodpev Aéyew apxeban, Ta 8 
épmrpoobev av mavro, 7petv mpooiwca vopeuv ti dé Tair’ 
eipnka; rTdde eizety BovAnbeis, ott Adywv mayT ov Kal owy 
dwvy KEKOWUIKEY T pooped, Té €or Kal oxedov oloy 
TWeES dvaxwyaes, € exovoat Twa, eVTEXvOV Emiyelpnaw xpy- 
GLOV Tpos TO péAdov mepatvec@at. Kat o7 TOU KiGupwdiis 
wons Aeyopéve vOpeav Kal maons wovons Tmpootped, Davpacras 
eoTrovdacpEeva mpoKetTaL? TOV b€ 6 ovTWws vopev évTwv, ods 37) 
moduruKovs elvai paper, ovdeis mosTrore ovr’ eliré Tt Tmpooup.tov 
oUTE ouvberns yevosevos e€nveyKev Eis TO POS, ws ovK OvTos 
dice. nutv d€ 7» viv diatpiBy) yeyovuia, ws éuot doxel, 
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onpatver ws dvros, of ré ye 57) StrAot eSo€av vuvd) por 
AexPévres vopor ove elvan dmrAds obtw Tas dumrAot, aAda 
dvo [ev TWeE, Vomos TE Kal Mpooipuov TOD voptov’ 6 57) Tupav- 
viKoV emitaypna amreactev éppyjOn tots emurdypacw Tois 
T&v tatpdv ots elropev dvedevbepous, tbr" «tvar vopos 
axpatos, TO d€ mpd Tovav pyvdév, mevoTixdy AexDev ind 
Tobde, OvTws ev elvan Tre:aTLKOY, TpooyLton junVv Tob Tepl 
Advyous Suva exew. va yap eduevds, Kat Sud. TH edpeveray 
evpabéorepov, THv emira€ésy, 6 5% eorw 6 vauos, S€Enrar TOV 
vouov 6 vomobérns A€yet TovTou ydpu' eiphabal wot Karepavn 
mas 6 Adyos otros, ov mew lacy 6 A€Eywv: 516 34) Kara 
ye Tov Euov Adyov ~otT’ aro, mporiutov, GAN’ od Adyos av 
opbds mpocayrpevorto elvar tobi vopov. tadr’ obv Einav, 
Ti TO peta TotTo av por Bovdnbeiny eipHobar; Td, ws 
Tov vopoberny mpd mdvTwy TE GEl THV vow xpewv eaTW 
LN apoipovs abrods mpooiiwy moveiv Kat Kab” exacrov, 4 
dtoicovew eavta@v Gaov vuvdn Tw AexOevTe SuenveyKarny. 

KA. Toé y’ ewov odk dv adddAws vopoberety SiareAevouro 
Hety Tov ToUTWwY émLoTHLOVA. 

A®. Kadds prev toivuv, & KrAewia, Soxets jror TO ye 
Tocovrov A€yew, Ort MaoWw ye vopois EaTW Tpootyua Kal Ore 
maons apxydpevov vopoleaias xp7) mpotiOevat mavTos Tod 
Aoyou To 7edvxos mpootpiov Exdotois—ovd yap GpiKpoy TO 
pera TOOTS €oTw pnOyaopevov, odd’ driyov Siadépov 7 capas 
7) pn cadwds avra pynpovedectat—ro [evrou peydduwv Trépt 

eyomevesy vopov Kal Opikpav El omouus mpooyudeoBar 
TpooTaTTouLev, oVK av Opbdis A€youwev. OSE yap aopaTes 
ovee Adyou mavtTos det TO ToLtodTov Spdv—Kairor mépuKev 
ye elvat mdow, add’ od xpnoréov amaow-—-abTa be T@ TE 
pHrope Kat 7G) weAwdd) Kal vouobéryn TO ToLotToV eKaOTOTE 
ETTLTPETITEOV. - 

KA. ’AAnOdorara Soxets por A€yerv. adda d7 pyKer’, ab 
Eéve, SvarpiBnv mAciw THs weAAncews TrowmpeBa, Et d€ TOV 
Aéyov éravéeAQwpev Kai am’ exeivw apywpeba, €t cor pidov, 
dv ody ws mpooyuraldpevos eles tute. madw ody, olov 
dacww of mailovres, duewdvwv e€ apxis Sevrépwv emava.7ro- 
Ajowpev, s mpootptov GA’ od Tov TUXOVTE Adyov mepat- 
vorres, Kabdrep apt: AdBwpyev 8 adrav apynv oporoyodvres 
mpooyuidlecOar. Kal Ta pev trept Gea Tits mpoyovu TE 
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Geparreias, Kat 7a, vuvon AcxBevra & ixavd: 7a 8 bis TrELpw- 
pela Aéyeww, [éxpeTrEp dv got may To TpOotpLov | ixavas 
elpijo8a Soxf. pera d€ ToGro 75n Tovs vépous adrods dieFer 
déywr. 

AQ. Odxodbv’ mrepi Gediv pev Kal TOV pera Jeovs Kat 


- yovéewy Cwvrwv Té Tépt Kat TeAeuTnodyT wy TOTE ixavads 


mpooynacdueba,, ws viv A€yomev’ To O€ daroheuTrdpsevov € ert 
Tob ToLovToU paivy poor av StaxeAevecOat ta viv olov mpos 
TO dis eravayeuv, 

- Harrdract peev ovv. 

AO. "Adda pay perd ve TO. Toabra, ws xen Ta Tepl 
Tas avray puxas Kal 7a owWpaTa Kal Tas ovdoias amrovdis 
TE TEpt Kai avécews toxyew, mpoonKdv 7 €oTL Kal KoLWd- 
TaTOV dvamepmalouevous Tov Te Aéyovra Kat TOUS dxovovras 
mroudetas yiyvecbar Kata Suvayw emmBodous* Tatr obv Hiv 
avra, per’ exeiva ovrws éoTiv pytéa Te Kal aKovoTéa. 


KA. ’Op@6rara. Aéyers. 
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SHORT ANALYSIS 


726-734 e 2..--Conclision of the General Prelude, the first 
part of which came at 71627-71846: “Honour the soul in the 
right way, and cherish the right kind of human characteristics.” 

734 6 3-747 e 11.—Regulations (1) As to selection of niumbers 
of the community, and the rejection of wmiesirable citizens. (2) 
As to Numbers of Households. (3) As io Arrangement aud 
Division of Landed Property. (4) Limitations as to the nature 
and the acquisition of Property. 


E 


A@. ’Axovos 87) ras domep vuvdy Ta Tept Oedv TE Hrove 
Kal rOv didwy mporarépwv: mavTwy yap Tv adToo KTNLATWY 
[mera Oeods |buyt) evdrarov,oiketdrator dv. Ta 8 avrov dita, 
mavr’ cori maow. TA ev OvV KpELTTW Kal dpeivw SeaTroCovTa, 
7a. Sé Hrrw Kai xeipw Sodda: Tav odv adrob Ta deomdCovTa. 
del mporynréov Ta&v SovAevdvrwy. obrev by TH avrod puxyy, 
pera, Deovs Ovras Seomdras Kal rods TOUTOLS ETTOMLEVOUS, TYLEY 
Seiv Adywr Seurépav, dpOds mapaxeAevouar. Tig 9° ws Eros 
eimetv tpudv oddeis dpOdis, Soxet dé Oetov yap ayalov mov 
Tyn, Toe Se Kaxdy odder tiniov, 6 8 yyovpevos F riot 
Adyos 7) Spas adrav adkev 7 Trow vreikeow, pndev 
Bevriw 38¢ ex xelpovos adryy drepyalduevos, Tyay joev 
Soxe?, Spa S€ tobro oddapds. adrixa mais edOds yevo- 
pevos dvOpwros mas Hyetrar wdvra ikavos elvar yryvwoKe, 
ai ry.dy oleras erawvay Thy adrod puyyy, Kat mpoOvpovpevos 
émirpémen mpdrrew ore av e0édAn, 7d dé viv Aeyopuevdv ear 
cis Sp@v ratra PAdare: kat od Tyg: Set Se, ws Pasev, 
werd ye Oeovs Seurépay. oddé ye Grav dvOpwros Tav avrob 
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éKAOTOTE dpapry pdr wy pa) €avTov airtov NY ATOL Kal TOY 
TAcioTwy Kak@v Kal _Meylorcur, aAXa. dMous, éavTov 5é ael 
avaitiov é€aiph, TYLOY THY avTod pox, ws on Soxei—o S€ 
moNob det Spay tovro: BAdmre: yap. ovd’ omeTav 7ovais 
mapa Adyov Tov Tob vouolérou - Kal €7aLtvov xapilntar—rore 
ovdapidds Tyla, aryater dé KaKay Kal i weTapehepas eumrysTr Aas 
adrhy. obdd ye omoray ad Tavavtia TOUS €TTaLvOULLEVOUS 
qovous Kal poBous Kab dAdyndovas Kal Auras pn OvaTrov”e 
KapTepav aAAda wv Ureiky—TOTE od TyLG brretkwv: dir yLov yap 
aurny damepyalerat Spav Ta. Tovaora oupTavra. ovo omoray 
Hy Ara TO chy mavTws ayabov elvas, TyULG, drysdler 5° avray 
Kai Tore’ Ta yap év “Adov mpdypara. mdvra KAKO. Hyouperns 
THs puxijs elvan, Urreiket Kal ouK dyruretver SuodoKWwY TE KAL 
edeyxwv ws odK oldev odd’ et Tavavria mépuKev peylora 
elvar Trdvrewy ayabay jy TO epi tovs OYeods rods éxel. 
ovoe pny To aperijs omdTav av MpOoTYLG Tes KdAdos—roor’ 
€or oux éTEpov 7 7 Tijs yvys oO ovTwns KQL TAVTWS ATYLLG. 
Yuxns yap odpa €VTULOTEPOV ovTOS O Adyos pnotv elvac 
pevdopevos: ovdev yap ynyeves | "Odvpurrioy € EVTLLOTEPOP, & 

6 Trept puyns adAAws Sofdluy a ayvoel ws Aavpacrod TOUTOU 
KTTMATOS dpredci. ovd€ ye OmoTav xXpnward TUS €pa xréobau 
ay) Karas, 7 7 uy ducyepws hépy KTWLEVOS, dwpots apa TYG 
TOTE THY abrod puxny—mavTos pev ovv Aeizret—ro yap 
abrijs Tipuov apa Kal Kahov dmodiborat opuxpod xpuaod: 
mas yap oT émt vis Kat v770 vis Xpvaes apeTns ovK 
dvrdgvos. ws be etrretv avAAnBdnv, os direp av vopoberns 
aioxpa elvar Kal KaKa SiaprOuovpevos Tatty Kal TovvavTiov 
ayaba Kat Kadd, TOV joev anéxeabau py €Bédn Troon pnXavh, 
Ta O€ erurmBeve oUuTacav Kata dvvapw, ouK oldev ev 
TovTous méow mas avOpwros buynv Dewrarov ¢ ov aTYLOTATA 
Kal Kakooxnpovesrara dvaTibeis. THY yap Acyowerny diKnv 
Tijs KaKoupylas THY peylorny ovdeis Ws €7r0s eliretv Aoyilerat, 
eer 7 peylorn TO oporovoGar Tots ovow KaKots avOpaow, 
Opovovpevov d€ TOUS pev ayabouvs pevyewv dvdpas Kul Aoyous 
Kat dmoaxilecban, tots dé mpoakoArGobar Suw@Kovra, Kara Tas 
ouvovoias: MpoomepuKora, d€ Tots Towovrots avayKn mrovety 
Kat Mmaoxew a mrepvKaow aAAjAous of Touobrot mrovety Kat 
Adyew. TovTo ov on) 76 700s Sikn pev odk éoTw—KadAdv 
yap 76 ye Sixatov Kal 7 Sixn—ryswpia dé, adiias axddoubos 
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abn, is OT € TUX Kat BY TvyX ave abdos, 6 pev odk 
larpevdpevos, 0 5€, iva €repoe TroAAol owlavrat, droAAUpevos. 
ryt 8 cor yuiy, ws TO OAov eimeiv, Tots ev dyetvoow 
errecOat, Ta, dé xeipova, yeveabar Sé BedAtiw Sward, tobr’ 
avTO Ws apltora azroreXetv. 

Youyiis otv avOpumw rripa otK éorw eDpvEOTEpOV Eis 
To puyeiy pev TO KaKov, “yveboar dé Kal éAciv TO TdvTwv 
dptorov, kat eAdvta ad Kowy ovvoikeiv Tov émidourrov Biov: 
dio Sevrepov érayOn Tush, To 5€ tTpirov—nas av robrd ye 
vonoeeyv—THv TO aopatos elvar xara vow tyHy tas 8 
avd Tyas Set oxometiv, Kal toUTwy Tives adnOeis Kui Goat 
KiPpdnrot, todro S€ vopollérov. pnview 64 pow daiverar 
rade Kat Todade Tas adras elvan, Titov elvar ada od 
To Kaddv ovdé loyvpov ovdé Tdyos Eyov OvdE peya, Odd 
ye TO bytewov—-Kaitor ToAAois av TobTS ye SuKot-—Kal unv 
ovde Ta TOUTWY y’ evartia, 7a 8 ev TH cow amdons Tavrrs 

a ¢ ? / / co 3 , 

Ths eEews ehartoueva owdpovéoraru aua te aopaddorata 
elvas paxp@: Ta ev yap xavvous tas puyas Kat Opacecas 
qotet, TL O€ TamewWds Te Kal aveAevOepous. ws 8 atTws 
H Tay Xpnyarov Kal KT HAT OV rious, Kal TYLITEWS KATA 
Tov avrov puOuov exer’ TA pev UTrépoyKa yap eKaoTwV 
TouTwr éyOpas Kal oravers amepydalerat tats moAcow Kat 
PINS A > > U N s e \ 4 A f 

idia, ta 8° €ANeitovTa Sovdeias ws To OAV. py dH TIS 
diroxypynoveirw maidwy y evexa, wa ore mAovowrTarTous 
KaraNlry: ove yap exeivors ote at TH moAcL Guewov. 17 
yap Tov véwy dkoAdKevTos ovoia, Tav 8° avayKaiwy py 
evders, avn Taca@y povoikwTdTy TE Kal aptoryn: ovpda- 
votoa yap nutv Kal cvvappdorrovoa eis amavra aAviTov Tov 
Biov amepyalerar. matoiv S€ aid@ xpy zoAAny, od xpucov 
KataAeimew. oidueba Sé¢ éemumdAntrovres Tots véors avat- 
oxvvrodaw TodTo KaTaNeipew* ro 5’ EaTw ovK ek Tob viv 
mapaxeAevatos Tots véots yuyvojevov, O mapaKkeAevovTat 
Adyovres ws Set mdvra aicydveoGas Tov véov. o de eudpwy 
vopnobérns Tots mpeaBurépots wy paov TapaseAevouro 
aisxvveoBat Tovs véous, kal mavrow bahar evAaBetobar 
py mor Tis avrov lon THY vewy 7) Kat EmaKovoT Spdvra 7 
Aéyovrd Tu THY aiaxpav, ws Grou dvaiaxuvrobar yepovres, 
dvayKn Kai véovs evradba elvar dyadeaTarous’ Troueia. yap 
véewy Siadepovod eorw dua Kal adrav od To voubereiv, GAA 
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arep av aAdov vouderav Elzrot TIS, paivecdar Tatra avrov 
Spdvra. dud Biov. auyyevevav dé Kai duoyviwy Pedy Kowa - 
viav maoav Tatrroo guow aiaros éxovoay TyULav Tis Kat 
oeBopevos, edvous av yeveDNious Deovs els maiSwv atrob 
omopav toxou Kata Adyov. Kat pny TO YE pide Kat eTaipwy 
™mpos Tas €V ' Biep opiAias evpevets dy Tis KT@TO, , HeiLous peev 
Kal Gepvorépas Tas exelveny dmppecias els avrov TyOUpEVvos 
7 “Keivou, eAdrrous 8° av tas avtTov Stavoovpsevos els Tous 
didovs xdpuras avrav TOV piduy TE kal eTaipwv. els py 
mod Kal TmoNiras paKp@ GpioTros GoTis mpo Tob ‘Odup- 
miaow Kal amdvrwy adywvwyv trodeuiKdv te Kal elpnviKdv 
vudv Sé€ar’ av 8d6&n vmnpecias ta&v oiko. vopwr [ws 
UmnpeTnKws TavTwr KdAMOT avOpwrwy adtois év TH Biw]. 
mpos 8 avd Tovs E€vous diavonréov ws aywrata ovpPdrAaa 
ovTa’ oxedov yap maT €ori Ta TOV Seve [kai eis TOUS 
gévous | dpapTnpara, Tapa Ta Tov modurav els Oeov a avnprn- 
péva TYLUpOV paGAdov. epnuos yap av o févos eTaipwy TE 
Kal ovyyevav eAceworepos avOpwtrots Kat Oeots: 6 Suva- 
poevos ovdv TYspety paddov Bonet mpoBuporepov, dvvarar 
dé Siadepovres 6 6 Edvos € exdora Saipwv Kat Geos, TD geviep 
cuverouevor Adi. moNhis ovv evAaBeias, @ Kat OpLuK pov 
mpopnfeias é €vt, noev dpdprnya TEpt gévous 4 dpaprovra ev 
TO Biep mpos TO téAos avrod mropevOijvar. fevixdy 5° av 
Kal emixwpicav dpaprnpdrey TO mreph TOUS iKeras héytorov 
ylyverau audprnp. éxdorots’ peO’ od yap ixerevoas pdp- 
Tupos 6 t ixerns Jeot dreruyev oporoyiay, purag Stadepwy 
obros Tob trafovros ylyverat, WoT’ ovK av TOTE ATYLWpHTOS 
maBot 6 TUXe av émraGe. 

Ta fev ovv rept yovéas Te Kal eavroy Kal Ta éavod, 
rept aod Te Kal didovs Kat ovyyéveray, fevird Te Kal 
emixwbpta., Sten AvGaper oxedov OpiAnpara, TO d€ moids ms 
dv avros dy xdAdvora taydyou tov Biov, eTOMeEVvOV TOUTW 
Sie eAeiv- doa p47) vdos, add’ Emravos masseter Kal ydyos 
éxaorTous envious paAAov Kat evpevets Tots teOnoeaBar 
péMovow vopLous dmepyaterar, Tabr’ eoTiv meta TobTo me iv 
pyréov. aArGeva. 32) mavrov pev ayabdv Geois Hyetrac, 
mavTov de avOpurrous: Hs 0 yerjoecbar pede paxdpids 
TE Kat evdaimov «fd dpxyjs evOvs HEéToxos i iva, as mActorov 
xpdvov aAnOis dy SiaBiot. mords yap: 6 dé dmoros @ 
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pirov peddos exovorov, rw 5é dxovowov, dvouvs. dv oddé- 
tepov [nAwrov. addidos yap 5% mas 8 te dmuaros Kat apabryc, 
xpovou é mpoiovros yrwabeis, els To xaAendv yipas eonuiay 
atT®@ maoav Kateakevdaarto ent réAer rob Biov, dare Cobvrew 
Kat pn éTaipwy Kai waldwy oxeddv dpoins dpdavdv aro: 
yevéobar tov Biov. tiuwoc wéev Sn Kai 6 pndev dSuccov, d 
d€ nd’ emurpérwy tots ddu-odow dduceiv mA€ov 7 Surhacias 
Tyins a£vos exeivou: 6 ev yap évds, 6 dé TroMAcv dvrd§tos 
érépwv, wnviwy Tiv Tav dAAwy Tots dpyovow Goikiav. 6 8¢ 
Kal avyxoAdlww els ddvajuv tots dpyovow, 6 péyas ainjp 
év mrOdeu Kat TéAELos, obTOS avayopevésbw vixnddpos dpeTh. 
Tov avrov 8) tobror émawov Kal trepi owdpoavvys xen) ré- 
yew Kai rept doovyioews, Kal doa. dAdo. dyabd Tis KEKTHTOL 
duvara py) dvov adrov éxew aAAd Kal dAdots peradidovar- 
Kal TOV ev peTadiddvrTa. ws d.xporarov xp?) TyLGy, TOV 8 av 
pn Suvdpevov, eOdAovra dé, ey devrepor, TOV dé Pbovoivr 
Kat exovTa pnoevi Kowuvov da didias Yeyvopsevov dyalay 
Tivewv avrov pev weyew, TO O€ KTHLA pndev paMov dua. Tov 
KexTynpevov atysdlew, adda Kréobat Kara Suvapuy. Pido- 
vikeitw S€ Hiv mwas mpos aperyyv adfovus. o pev yap 
Towotros Tas modes av&er, aptdAdAwpevos péev avrds, tods 
dAdovs S€é od Kodovwv dtaBodais: 6 dé Pbovepds, TH TwHv 
GAAwv SiaBodAj Setv oldpevos UmrEpeXely, auiros Te iTTOV 
OUVTElVEL POS ApETHY THY i 79%, TOUS TE dvbaprAAuyrevous 
els aOupiay Kablorno. Te adixes eyeoBar, kal dua, Taira, 
dyvpvactov thy moAw oAnv ets duudray dperis oud, 
OpiKpoTépay adriv mpO0s evdogiav TO €avTobd pépos amepya- 
Cerar. Oupoed_ pev 51 xp7 mayra avopa elvar, mpGov Se 
ds drt pddtota., Ta yap TaV dM xarerra kal Svaiara 
Kal TO Trapazray dyiara ddixnwara ovK éorw dws ek 
guyeiv 7 paxdpevov-Kal duvvopevov wxdvra Kal TO wydev 
avidvar KoAdlovra, Tobro dé avev Aupod yevvaiov foxy méoa 
advvaros Spay. 7a 8 ad Tév door a8ixodaw pev, lard 
Sd; yuyvwmorew xp7 mp@rov pev Ore mas o ae odx 
Gdixos: Tay yap peylorwy KaKdy ovdels oddapod ovdev 
EKWY KEKTHTO GV more, mond de WKvoTa ev rots Tay EavTod 
TYLLWTATOLS. boxy 8’, ws elzropev, dAn Berg aed ha 
Tywudraray’ €v ody TH TYUMTATY TO LEYLOTOV Ka Harr 
éxdyy py trove AdBn Kat CA se i KEKTHLEVOS AUTO. 
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éAcetvos pev madvres o ye dducos Kal 6 Ta, Kana exw, edeciv 
d€ TOV pev idousa éxovra eyywpet kal aveipyovra Tov Oupov 
mpatvew Kat pn. dxpaxoobvra yuvarKkelws TILK paLvoHEVvoV 
Staredeiv, T@ 9 dcparis Kal dmrapapvOynrws mAnppehet Kal 
Kana efrdvat bet THv opynv: 810 81) Oupoedsh mpémew Kat 
mpGov dapev éxdorore elvar Sety tov dyabov. 

Idyrev de peyvorov Kary dvOpeirrous Tots mroMois é éu- 
dutov ev tats pvyats €or, od mas atT@ ovyyvwpnv exwv 
dnoduyny ovdeniay wnxyavatar: tobtro 8 €orw 6 Aéyovow 
ws didos atta mas avOpwros dice té €oTw Kal opbds 
exet TO Geiv elva rovodtov. 70 de dAnBeig. ye mavrov 
dpapTnudroy dua THY opddpa € eavTod pidiav auTLov exdoTw 
yiyverau ExdOTOTE. Tuprobras yap Tepe TO _pidovpevov ) 
pilav, woTe Ta Stkaia Kat Ta ayala Kal Ta Kada KaKds 
Kpivel, 70 abrob T™po Tou adnbods Get TYpay dety nryovpevos: 
ovre yap éavTov OUTE Ta €auTob xe) TOV YE peéyay dv8pa 
ead jevov orépyew, aAAd Ta dixoua, € eav TE Trap" avT@ €dv TE 
map drAdAw Mov TMparroweva. TvyxXavn. eK tattoo dé 
dpapriparos TovTOV Kal TO T)V dyraBiav THY Trop" atrg 
Soxety codtay elvar yeyove ° maow: lev ov« elddres WS €7T0$ 
elmrety ovdev, oldueda, Ta mdyra eldévar, ovK emuTpeTroves de 
dAdots & ut) emordpeba mparrew, avayxalopeba auapravev 
avTol mparrovres. O10 mavra avOpwrov ypy devyew TO 
odddpa direiy adrov, tov 8’ €avrod BeATiw SiwKew dei, 
pPyndeuiay atoyuvynv emi TH ToLovTW mpdcbEv TOLOUpEVOY. 

de OpLKpoTEpa pev TOUTWY Kal Aeyopeva TroAAd.xes eoTly, 
xXpjoysa Sé rovTwr ody Arrov, xpr) A€yew € éavrov dvapupvy)- 
oKovTa.. aomrep yap TWOS droppéovros det det Tobvarriov 


emeppety * avapvyats 8° early emippon Ppovijoews amronet- 


movons” did 67) yeAdtwv Te eipyecbar xpn Tov eSaroiwy 
Kal Saxpuwv, mapayyeMew Ge TAVTt mayer” avdpa, Kat oAqy 
Trepixdpevay maoayv dmroKpumrTOLEvov Kal Trepunduviay evoxn- 
povety mrevpdobar, Kard TE evmpayias lorapevov Too Saipovos 
exdorou, Kal Kata TUxas olov mpds vinAd Kal avdvTn dat- 
pov dvOorapeverv Teo mpagear, eAmivew 5° aet tots 
ye dyaboiar Tov Oeov a Swpetrou move pev emumuTTOvT ay 
dyri perloveny eAdrrous Tmoucew THV T ad viv Trapovrey 
emt TO BeArvov petaBodds, mept € Ta, dyaba TO, evavria 
TovTwy ae mavT adrois mapayevnoeobas yet ayabs tUyns. 
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4 4 A ’ , “ = 
ravrats 57 Tats eAriow exaarov xp} Civ Kal tats dro - 
} ~ 4 4 
geou TavTWY THY TOLOUTWY, pndev perdopevov, Gdn’ del Kard 
> id , ‘ 
TE mranduds Kat oTovdas avapyvyoKovra. Erepdy Te Kal éavTdv 
ss eo ty or A Y 9 4 nu ¥ 93 , 
Nov ody 6%) mrepi pev emTnoevpatwv, ola xpi emirndevew, 
“A 4 A . 

Kal TrEpl AUTOU EkadoTOU, TOtOV TV ypew. elvar, AdAEKTA! 
4 ¢ al ~ A 
axedov ooa Oeid ear, ta 5é avOpwnwa viv Hyiv odk 
” A , 3 4 ms 
eipnrat, det dé avOpurrois yap dtodeydoueba GAN’ od Deois. 

” A 4 ? ; ~ 

corw 67 doe. dvOpw-reor ddora ASovat Kat Aiwoe Kai 

b) a] a € * 3 l4 ‘ a 4 lel a > A a 

emOupiar, €€ wv avayKn To Uvynrov mav C@ov drexvds olov 

J “a , \ »? , aA - 

eEnpriodat te Kal exxpepnapevov elvar orovdais Tais jseyt- 

A \ A a ~ 

arats* Set dn Tov KdAAatov Biov émauwetv, pi) povov Stu TH 
, 

OXNUATL Kpare? apos evdokiay, adAdAa Kal ws, av tis ebEAn 
4 \ 4 ~ a 

yeveoOar Kat f7) véos Ov guyas an’ adrod yévnrat, Kpare’ 
4 4 “ ~ ‘ : 

Kal TOUTW O TavTes CnTodMEV, TH yaipew Telw, eAdTTw 
\ a “A 
dé Avietcbat mapa tov Biov dmavra. ws dé éarat Tobe 

4 “ 4 , 3 AG ¢€ / A , 4 
cadés, av yetnrai tis 6p0ds, éroiuws Kal adddpa davy- 
e \ 9 ~ an) 
cerar. 1) 5€ dpfdrns tis; Todro 48n mapa Tod Adyou xp) 
, a A 
AapPavovra oxoreiv: cite otTws uty Kata dvow méduKev 
” LAA 4 4 , \ \ / ‘OL \ 
etre aAAws rapa dvow, Biov xpi) awapa Biov Adiw Kat 
AuTNpoTepov wde skorretvy. Sovnv BovAdpweba Hiv elvar, 
Xn é bs A Hike e 4 54 »\ 4 a] A \ 5 ( 
vrnv de ovl aipotpeba ovte BovAducba, ro dé undércpov 
3 ‘ \ ye) ~ b) rv , Q , ‘a! LAA , @ 
avTi prev noovis od Bovdducfa, Avmyns Se adAarrectar 
A 4 A . A 4 > 2 , ‘ 14 10 a A / 
BovAcpeba: Admanv 5° eAdtTw pera petlovos Hdovis BovAd- 
8 10 \ 5° “A U - $ Xr ( 9 A 4 8 
pba, Hdoviv 8° eAdrTw peta pecCovos AUmys od BovAducba, 
loa dé avri iowy éxdtepa TovTwr ovy ws BovAdpueba Exourev 
dv Siacadetv. ratra Sé mdvra éoriv mAnGe Kai pweyeber 
\ ~ 
Kat apodpdrnaw iadrnoiv Te, Kal Goa evavria €oTw maar 
aA v4 4 \ A 
Tois TowovTois mpos BovAnow, SiadépovTd tre Kat pydev 
A 4, > 
Staddpovra mpds aipeow éexdorwv. otrw dn TovTwy €& 
a € 4 
avayKns Svaxexoopnpevwy, ev @ wev Biw eveare mroAda, éxa- 
A “A ¢€ a 
Tepa Kal peydAa Kat ofodpd, trepBdAre Sé 7a THY Ndovay, 
4 ‘ S ? 
BovAdpeba, ev @ Sé€ ra evarria, od BovAdpeBa: Kai ad ev 
9 a ° / m4 A 
& ddiya éxdrepa Kat opixpa Kai npewata, vmepBaAre de 7a 
b , / by 
Avanpd, od BovdAdueba, ev @ Sé rdvavria, Bovdopefa. ev 
A a 4 a 
& 8’ ad Biw icoppomet, xabdrep ev tots mpdobev Sei dia- 
woe e A ‘ € 4 
voetabar’ Tov iadppomov Biov ws Tav pev drrepBadovre 
~ A “~ > +. “a > A ? 
7® dilw jyiv Bovdcpeba, rdv 8’ ad tots €xOpois od Bovdo- 
a ~ ‘ , e a) e 
pela. advras 87 Set SvavoeicGar rovs Biovs nudv ws ev 
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TovTois evdedewevor medvxaow, Kal det Srcupeiobar qrolous 
pvcet Bovdcpeba.- ei 3 TL mapa, Tada, dpa papev Bov- 
eo8ar, did Twa dyvovay Kal dreipiay Tov Gvrwv Biwy avra 
Aéyonev. 

Tives 87) Kat ToGot eiot Biow, dv mépt Set mpoeAdpevov 
TO BovAnrov TE kal [éxovcrov dBovAnrov TE kat | dovovoy 
(Serra els voWov éavT@ Tafdpevov, TO didov da Kal 100 
Kal dpiordy Te Kal KdANoTOv éddpuevov, Lav obs oldv 7° éarlv 
avOpudmwy paKapisTara ; : Adywpev 57) adppova Biov € eva. elva 
Kal Ppoviov éva Kal eva, TOV dv8petov, | Kal TOV Dyvewov 
Biov éva ragwpeba.- Kal TovTols ovo TEéeTTApOLY évayrious 
aAXous Térrapas, adpova, deAdv, dxdhacrov, voowsn. ow- 
Ppova pev ovv Biov 6 yeyvsokey Oyoe. mpdov émt mavra, 
Kal Tjpepatas pev Avmas, Tipepaias dé 7Sovds, padakas dé 
emOupias kad épwras ovK éupaveis TrOpEXSMEvor, aKdAacrov 
dé, ofdv emi mdvro., Kal o odpas pev Avras, opodpas dé 
ASovds, oyvrovous | dé Kal olorpuders embupias [re] Kal 
Epwras ws oloy TE éupaveordrous TOPEXO[LEVOV, drrepBaddov- 
aas S€ ev prev TO owdpove Biw tas Hdovas Trav dxOnddvenv, € ev 
56 7@ dxoAdory Tas Avrras Tév ndovaiy peyeber Kal mn Gee 
Kal TUKVOTNOW. bev 6 pev ndiwy jpty t&v Biwy, o de 
Aurmporepos e€ dvdyKns oupPaiver Kara dvow yiyvecBa, 
kat tov ye BovdAdpevov ydéws Civ ovKert TrapeiKet €xovTa 
ye akoAdoTws chy, aad’ 70 OfjAov ws, Eb TO viv Acyouevov 


opbor, mas e€ audyKns dicwy éotiv axdAaoTos: } yap bu’ 


duabiay 7 7 bu dparevay 7 Se’ audorepa, Tob aeppovedr ¢ ev- 
dens wv oH 6 o mas dvOpurmuvos dxAos. Tavra de rept voow- 
Sous Te Kal vyvewod Biov Svavonréor, ws EXouct pev ndovas 
kat Avmas, UrrepBaMovar de oovat pev Avmas ev vyveig, 
Adar 5é Hdovas é ev voaots. npiv dé ) BovAnots Tijs aipe- 
cews TOV Biwy oux iva, TO Avarnpov vzep da n- Orrov 
dmrepBaderau, ToOrov Tov Biov nodiw KeKplcapev. o 1) 
owPppuv Tov akoAdoTou'Kai 6 Ppovisos TOD dppovos, paipev 
av, Kat 6 THs av8petas Tod Tihs detdias eAdtrova Kai opuKpo- 
TEpa Kal waverepa exwy dudorepa, Th Toy HOdovav éxdTEpos 
exdre ov dmepBadrwv, Th THs Avmns € exetvey daepBaddovrwy 
avrous, 6 pev avdpetos Tov Gethdy, 6 6 de Ppovyos Tov ddpova 
vindow, WOTE 7Stous elvat Tous Btous TOV Bie, owdpova 
kal avopetov Kal dodvysov Kat byvewov Sedod Kal ddpovos 
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kal dxoAdstov Kai vooddSous, Kai ovAdiPSnv rév dperiis 
éxopevoy kara oda 7) Kal Kara puyiv rod THs woxOnpias 
éxopevou Biov ndiw re elvar Kai tots dAdows darepeyew ex 
mepirrob Kade Kai dpOdrnte Kal dperj ral evdofia, dore 
TOV EXOVTO. avrov Civ eddatpovéorepor areoyal<abat rod 
evavriov TH Tavti Kat dAcn. 

Kal ro peév spootuov rv véuewv évravbot A|exbev dv 
Adywv réAos exeTw, jreTa 5é TO Tpooimoy avayKatdy tov 
vojov emrecBar, wadAdor Sé Td ye dAnbes vopuovs mrodArelas 
droypadew. Kabldzep obv Sy Twa orvudiy 7} Kal mAéyp’ 
GAN’ Sriobv, odk éx Tav adtdv oldv 7° dari riv Te edudiv 
Kol TOV oTHpova anepyalecBat, Siahepew 8 avayxatov 76 
TOV OTHLOVWY ToS apEeTHY yévos—icxupdY TE yap Kal Twa 
BeBaidrnta év trois tpdroty eiAndds, To S€ wadaxwrepor Kat 
emvetkeia, Twe Sucsia. xpujpevov-—d0ev 81 Tovs tas apyas ev 
tats modAcow ap£ovras Set SiaxpivecOai r:va tTpdmov tavTy 
Kal TOUS OpiKpa Tradeia Bacaviabévras Exdarore Kata Adyov. 
earov yap 57 Svo moXtetas €ldy, TO pev apyOv Kutaordoets 
exadoTo.s, TO 5€ voor Tails apyais azrodobevtes. 

To d€ apo rovrwv amuvrwy Set dtavoetabar re. Toidde. 
m&oav ayéAnv rrousny Kat BovrdAos tpodevs te immu Kat 
dca aAAa To1abra, trapaAaBwr, odk aAAwS LH TOTE ETmLYELpr}TE! 
' Oeparredew 7 mpdrtov péev Tov ExdoTy Tpoo7jKovTa Kafapyov 
kabapet TH ovvoikjoes, Siadrd~as O€ Ta Te VLA Kal TA py Kal 
Ta yevvaia Kal aye, Ta ev amroTréuiber mpos aAAas Twas 
ayédas, Ta 5é Oeparevdoes, Stavoovpevos ws pataios av 6 
movos €ln Kal avivuTos mrept Te GOpa. Kat puxds, as pvots 
Kat,trovynpa Tpop1 SuepOapKvia mpocamod\vow TO Tay vy aiv 
Kal ducn pare 7 Gv Te Kal Tupatuv yEevos ev EKaoTOLS TV 
KTNUATWY, av Tis Ta BapxovTa py StaxaHaipyrar. Ta pev 
57) TOV GAAwv Caw eAdtTwv Te GTOVvd) Kal Tapadetypwaros 
évexa povov ava rapabécba TH Adyw, Ta dé Tav avOpuitrav 
onovdys Tis weyloTns TH Te vowobETn Stepervacbar kat Ppa- 
Cew 76 mpoojKov éxdoros Kabappod Te Tépt Kal ovprracav 
Tov GAAwy mpdgewv. adrixa yap To wept Kafappods TrOAEws 
aS’ éyov dv ein: ToAAdv ododv Tay diaxalapcewy ai pev 
pdous eioiv, af S¢ yaAemrwrepat, Kal Tas ev TUpavvos pév wv 
kal vopobérns 6 abrdés, Goa xadevat 7 elo Kal dpiorat, 
‘Svvair’ dv xabfpar, vowobérns 5é avev tupavvidos Kabioras 
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moXreiay Kawi Kal vopovs, ei Kal TOV mpgorarov TOV 
Kufappav KaGnpever, dyameavres av Kal TO Towobrov Opa- 
_oevev. €oTt 8 6 pev dpioros aAyewos, Kabdzep 6a. Tov 
“ dapydiev TowouToTpoTa, Oo TH f dtkey pera TYLplas els TO 
KoAaleuv dywv, Odvarov 7 poe Th Tywpia To TéAos 
emTBeis- Tovs yap peytora e€nuaprynkdras, avarous dé 
ovras, peylorny de ovoay BAdBnv mronews, dmadrarrew 
elwbev. - 6 be TpQoTEpos €ort TOV  Kabappaiy 6 0 TOLOGdE 7 mpi: 
GooL Sua THY THS TpopHs atropiay Tots Hyepoow emt Ta 
TOV exovreny pn Exovtes €rouLous avrovs EVOELKVUVT AL TIApeE- 
OKEVAKOTES EmecOat, TovUTOLS Ws voonpare Toews EuTrepu- 
KoTt, &° evdrnuias amaAAayny, dvoua aroikiay TUlépevos, 
edpevdds OTL pdhora egemepuparo. mayet prev odv _vopobe- 
tobvrt TobTo dpds ye TwWS KaT’ d.pxas Spacréov, npetv pny 
ert ToUTW axomresTepa Ta qept Tatr éoTt cvupPeBynKdra. viv 
ovTe yap drouktay ovr’ exdoyiv Twa. Kabdpoews det pn- 
xavaobat mpos TO Tra,pov, olov dé Tee cuppeovTe [ex | 
TroMay Ta pev myav ra dé Xeyudppwv els puiay Aipyny, 
avayKaiov Tpocexovras TOV voov pudarrew OTWS OTL 
kafaputarov € coat TO ouppéov vduwp, TO" [LEV efavtAobvras, 
Ta 5° dmroxeTevovTas Kal TapaTpeTovTas. movos 5’, ws 
eouey, Kal Kivduves éorw ev don, KaTaoKeVy} Trohuruch. 
7a.5° émeimrep Aoyw y €or Ta viv aN’ ovK epyy TpaTToHEva,, 
memepavben Te Hiv 7 ovAdoy) Kal Kara voov 7 kadaporns 
abriis éoTw oupBeBnxvia: Tvs yap KaKkovs TOV emexet- 
povvrwy els THY viv mod Ws moArevaopévous ovveevat 
mevlot mdon Kal ixav@ xpovw SvaBacavicavtes, SiaxwdAdv- 
cwuev adixvetoba, Tos 6 ayabovs eis SUvayww edpeveis 
irewd TE mpocayuueba.. 

TéSe Se pn AavOavérw yeyvopevov nas evTUXTA, OTe 
xabdzep €UmropLev Ty TOV ‘Hpandedaiv dmouctav edruxeiy, 
Ws ys Kal Xpeay dmroKomijs Kal vouns mépt SewHnv Kat 
emixivouvov € Ep esepuyev, 7] nv vopoberetobau avayxaoveton 
moAet TOV dpxatwy ovre eav olov TE axivyTov our ab Kiet 

uvaTov earl Tia TpOTrOV, EvX7T) SE [LOVOV ws €mos etmrety Aci- 

TETOL, Kal opixpa peTaPacis _evdaBns év T70AA@ xpovp 

OuLKpov peraBiBalovow, Hoe: TOV KWowvTeD cel KeKTnpeveov 

peev adbray viv adbovov vrapyeu, KEKTNMEVOY de Kat opet- 

Aéras atrots moAAovs eBeAdvTwv Te TOUTWY 17 TOis aTropoU- 
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pevois Oe emveiketay Kowwvelv, Ta wev adud 1 8e 

, YELKELEY “KROLVUIDECY, pev dguevras, Ta Oe 
VEHOMEVOUS, AKT} YE Wy THS METPLOTHTOS EXOMEVOUS Kai 
meviay nyoupevous elvar ur) TO THY Odciay eAdTTwW ToLELY 
IAAG. TO THY amAnoTiay Aci. owrTnpias ze yap dpx? 
peylorn moAcws aury yiyverat, Kat emt rar ns ofcy kpnmibos 
pooviov emrouxod opie iv Ouvarov ovr ay VoTEpoy émorKodop7) 
Tis KOoMOV MoATiKOY TpOG*}KOVTA TH ToLudTH KaTaoTdceEL’ 
ravtns dé cabpds avays [THs peraBacews |, odK evropos 7 
peta, Tadra modkirixh mpagis ovdepie yiyvorr? ay wdAet. 
nv nets wev, ws dapev, expevyomer- djuws S€ ecpaabai ye 
opGorepov, «i Kat py eLedevyomev, Or mutT’ ay emovovpeba 
adrijs thy puyjv. eipyabes 89 vey Ste dia Tod pt) dido- 
Xpyparety perc. Stxns, GAAy 8° odk eorw ovr’ edpeta ovreE 
OTEVn THs ToLavTns pnyavijs Siaduyy: Kat rodro pe: olov 
Epa rodews ysiv Kelobw Ta viv. dveyeAjrous yap Set 
Tas ovatas pos aAAjAous KatacKkeuvdlenFar duds ye mas, 
7) PN Mpoievar mporepov eis ToUptpocbey ExdvTag elvar Tis 
adAns KatacKevijs ols J madara eyKAnwara mpos aAAjAous, 
[xat] daous vot Kal opixpov peTh* ols dd, ws Huty viv, 
Beds COwke Kany te moAW oikilew Kat un Twas exOpas 
elvat mw mpos aAAjAous, ToUTous éxOpas adrois alrinus 
yeveoOat dua THY Siavopynyv THs ys Te Kal olknoewy OK 
avOpwrwos av cin peta Kakns Taons apyalia. 

Tis otv 37 tpdzros av etn TH: OpOAs Svavopyns; mpw@rov 
fev Tov adta@y GyKov Tod apiOpot Set ra€acbar, moc0v civar 
Xpewy> peta de TodTo THV Siavopny THV TOATOV, KAP O7r0Ca. 
pépn ANGE Kai omnAtka Statperéov adrovds, avopodroynreov’ 
émi O€ TAGTA THY TE YH Kal TAS OiKHOELS OTL paAtoTA Loas 
emweunteov. oayKos 87 TAjGous ixavos ovK adAws opbdis 
ylyvoir’ dv AexOeis 7 mpos THY yiV Kal pos T4s TeV 
mAnaioxwpwrv ddAEs* ig fev CxdGNn TOGOVs OWdpovas 
évras ikavi Ttpédew, mActovos dé oddev mpoadet, wAnBovs 
S¢, d7dcot Tovs TPOGKUWpous adiKobvTds TE AUTOS apvvacfaL 
Suvaroi Kal yetroow cavTdv adixoupevors PonOjoat wy wavra- 
mracw amdpws Svar’ dv. tabra, dé, Sovres THY Xwpay Kal 
Tovs ‘yeirovas, cptovpeda, Eepyw Kat Adyous: viv d€ axnaTos 
évexa Kat troypadis iva mepaivytat, mpos THY vowobectav 
6 Adyos trw. 

Tlevrdxis pev xiAvor €orwoay Kal rerrapaKcovra, apiOpob 
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TWos EvEKa. mMpoayKovros, yewpopor Te kal dyuvodvres Th 
voy’ yh be Kai olxjaets woauTws Ta aura, pépn Scavepy- 
Oyre, yevopeve. dynp Kal KXjjpos GVVYVOLLN. So poev 57 pHépn 
Tob mrayros apiOot To mpaTov vennOnren, pera de Tadra, Tpla, 
Tod avrod: médue yap Kal TETTAPG. Kat TEVTE KAL jLEXpt Ta 
dexa epetiis. Set 54 mepi dpe ucv TO YE toaobrov TavTa 
avdpa, vonoberobrra vEvonKEvat, tis apiOucs Kal motos 
mdaoas ToAcow XpnowraTos av etn. Adywpev 57) TOV 
mhetoras | Kal epetiis pahora Siavopas € ev adT@ KEKTTMEVOV. 
6 pev oy) mas els mavTa mdcas Tomas cine’ 6 de Tov 
TeTTapa.Kovra Kal mevraiaxtAicv Els TE mroA€pov Kat doa 
Kar’ eiphvnv [mpos a aTavTa TA oupBoraa Kal Kowwrnara. |, 
etodopav Te Tepe Kat Stavou@v, o¥ mAeious Mas deovadiv 
EST} KOVTO. dtvair av réuvecbar Toua@v, ouveyxeis 5é amo pias 


b pexpe rdv béKa.. 


Tatra ev ouv on kal Kara axolny det BeBaiws AaBeiv, 
ols a ay 6 vopLos mpooTarry AapBavew éxet yap ovv odK aAAws 
7 TaUry’ Set dé avr pn Piva TavoE ever, KarouciCovre 
qmoAw. ovr av Kaui e€ apxijs TIS TOF ovr’ oy Trahavay 
Ste pOapperyy emoxevalyrat, mrept Gediv ve Kal tepav, drra 
TE €v TH TrOAEL ExaoToLS idpba0ar Sel Kal WyTivwr émrovop.d- 
Ceodau dedv 7 Saysovany, ovdels € ETLXELPHGEL Kwely voov EXwv 
doa ex AcAdav 7 Awdavns 7 Trap" "Appwvos 7 TiVvEs emrevoav 
madavot Adyor omyoy Twas meiaavTes, pacudrwv yevopevwy 
7 emumvoias AexGetons Geav, TEeicavres de Bucias tederais 
ouppeixrous KaTeaTHOavTo cire avTobev Eemiywpious ett’ obv 

is etre Kumpias etre dAdobev dbevoi Kab ‘pw 

uppnvixas etre Kumpias etre adobe v, Kaiepwoav 
de tots Towourous Adyots pias - Te Kat dydAwara Kal Bapovs 
Kai vaous, TEWevy TE TOUTw exdorots eTewevioay" ToUTWY 
vopobery TO OpLKpoTaTov OmavTwy ovdev KunTEoy, tots dé 
pepeow exaorois Jeov 7 Saipova 7 7 Kai TWA jpwa amodoréor, 
ev dé TH THs yiis Savoy mpwrors efaipera, Tenevn Te Kal 
TaVTQ TO. TpoonKovra | dmodoréov, Omrws av avMoyor EKAOTWY 
Tay pepav Karo xXpovous yeyvopevor Tovs mpooraxfevras 
els Te TAS ypeias exdoTas evpdpevav tmapackevdlwat, Kal 
prroppovasvrat TE aMahous pera Ovary Kati olKerdivrar 
Kal yuopilwouw, ov peilov oudey Trohee ayabov 7 yvepipous 
avrovs abrois elvat. Grmov yap pI) hOS GMAnAoLs éoriy 
aAAjAwy €v tots tpdmots aAAd oKdrTos, ovr av TYAS Tis 
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dgias our’ dpxdv ovre Stans troré Ts dy Tis mpoonxovens 
épbds Tuyxdvo.: Set 8 wdvra dvdpa &y mpds & robto 
a7revoew eV macais ToAeawv, STws pre adtos KiBdnAds 
Tore pavetrat otwoiv, dmdots 8& Kal ddyOs del, prjre 
adios tovodros wy airdv Svatrarjoee. 

H 87) TO wera tobro gop, Kabdaep mer Tey ad’ tepod, rhs 
TGV VoMwY KaracKeuis, a,8ns ovca, Tax dy Bavpacar TOV 
AKOVOVTA TO MPWTOV TroLACELEV. Ov WHY aN’ avaroyilouévey 
Kat Teipwuev havetras Seurépws av mdAs oixetabar mpds 
70 BéAriorov. taxa 8 ov dv tis mpraddarro adriy Sia TO 
pn advnBes vopobérn 7) Tuparvobvre: 76 8’ éorw dépbdratov 
eiveiy ev THY GpieTny todTelay Kat Sevrépav Kal rpirny, 
Sotvar Se etrovra aipecw éxdorw TH Tis cuvoiucjoews KUpi. 
mrov@ev ON KaTa TObrov Tov Adyov Kai Ta Viv Tyeis, ElitévTES 
Gperf}, mpwrnv moAreiav Kai Sevtépay «ai tpirnv: rhv dé 
aipeow KAewia te amodidadpev ra viv cal et ris dAXos ael 
more <UeAnoeev emi thy Tav ToLOUTwY exAoyny eADdY Kara. 
TOV éavToU TpdTOV aroveiacba TO didov adt@ THs atbroot 
marpioos. 

IIpary ev rowuv mous té €orw Kat modTela Kal vowoe 
dptorot, o7rov TO mdAaL Acydopevov ay ylyynTa: Kata macy 
Thy moAw ote pdAvora: Adyerat S€ Ws GvTws E€oTi KOU Ta 
dilwy. rodr’ obv eire mov viv é€oTw etr’ €oTae woTé— 
Kowas pev yuvaikas, Kowovs dé elvas raidas, Kowa 5€ yp7)- 
fara ovpravra—Kal mdon pnyavi To Aeyouevov tdtov 
mavraxolev é€x Tot Biov amav e€jpnrat, weunxavyrat o° Ets 
76 Suvarov Kal Ta Pvoer ida Kowa au ye 7H yeyovevar, 
olov dupara Kal wTa Kal xetpas Kowa pev Opav Soxeiv Kat 
aKovew Kal mparTew, emaweiy 7 ad Kal péyew Kal” Ev Gre 
pdAtora otpnavras emt tots adrots xaipovras Kat Aviou- 
wévous, Kat kara Sevapuy oltiwes vopot piav ore padora 
aodkw amepyalovrar, TovTrwy depBoAy mpos aperny ovdeis 
mote Gpov aGAAov Géuevos op8drepov ovde Berrien Ojoerat. 
uy peev 31) rovavryn 76Ms, cite mov Geol  maides Gedy adriv 
otkodar [mAelous évds], obrw Sialdvres edppauopevot Kartot- 
Kodow Sid 8) mapdderyud ye woditetas od adn xp7 
oxoreiv, GAN exopevous Tatras THY Ott pdALoTa ToLavTHY 
Cnreiv xara, Sivapuv. jv Se viv jets ETLUKEXELPHKCALEV, ely 
re dv yevonevyn Tus GBavactas eyydrara Kat 7 pia Sevrépws: 
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Tpirny d€ pera, Taira, av Beds een, SvamepavovpeDa. vov 
oby TavTny Tiva, déyouer Kal Tas yevowevny dy TOLAUT HY ; 
NewdoGev prev 87) mpitov yiv Te kal oixias, Kal pa 

Kowh yewmpyouvroy, erred) TO Tovobrov peilov } KaTa THY 

viv yeveow Kat TpodHy Kat maiSevow elpyTa.: vepecdev 

ody rougde Siavoia TMs, ws dpa bet tov AayovtTa Thy Agw 

TAUTHV vopitew pev Kouny aUuTHY THs Toews OVUTHAONS, 

mar pidos d€ ovens Tijs xXwpas Oeparrevew aurny det pecCovws 

Y pnrépa mraidas, TD xal SéoToway Beov adrny ovoav Ounrav 

ovTwy yeyovevat, TavTa O° EXE Svavonpara Kai tepi Tovs 

éyywpious Geovs Te dua Kai Saivovas. ows 5° av rabra eis 

TOV del ypdvov oUTWSs EexovTa tmapyy, TA5€ TpocdiavonTéor, 

Goat €ict Ta viv nyiv é€oriat dStaveynOetcar Tov apiOuor, 

Tavras defy det rooavras elva Kal uHTE TL TAElous yiyvecBat 

ynre Tt TOTE eAdtTovs. wd ov av TO Towobrov BeBaiws 

ylyvowTo rept méoav modu" 6 Aaxar TOV KAjpov KaTa- 

Aeitérw det Tavrns Ths olknoews eva pdvoy KAnpovomov 

Tov E€avTou mratdwyv, ov dy avr padvora 7 pirov, duddoyxov 

Kal DepamrevTny Gedy Kal yevous Kal Toews TOV TE CwvTev 

Kal Ogous av Hox Tédos els TOV tore Xpovov €xn* Tovs dé 

aAAous maidas, ols av aAeious évos yiyvwvrat, OndAeias Te 

exddo8au Kara vopov TOV emtaxOnoopevor, dppevds Te, ols 

dv Tis yeveoews EMetrryn TMV TOMTAY, TOUTOLS Deis Stavepey, 

Kata xapw pev padora, eav d€ Trow €AAciTwow yaptTes, 7 

meious emlyovor yiyvevra OrjAets 4 Tuwes Gppeves ExdoTwr, 

7 Kal TouvayTiov éray eAdrrous wow, Tmaiowy aopias yevo~ 

pens, TavTIV TOUTWY apXnV iv av 9upeba peylorny Kal 

TYLLDTETHY, atrn oKepapevn Ti Xp7 XpHoIar tois mepuyevo- 

pévois 9 Tots €AAeizrovar, wropilérw pnxavyv ot. wdAvora 

OmTWs at TevTaKLoxiALaL Kal TeTTAPaKoVTA. oLrKnoELs ael povov 

eoovran. pnxavat o elouy mroMai - Kal yap eTLGXETELS 

yevéoews ols dv evpous 4} events, al TouvayTiov e7L- 
péAevar Kal omovdal mAnfous yevyndro eioiy, Tiywats TE 

Kal aTilats Kal i voueryaeat mpeoBuT av mrept veous [dea Adyun 

vovbernTixay ] amravrdoat Svvavrat Trovety 6 Aéyopev. Kat 

87) Kal TO ye tédos, a av mé.oa. diropia. TTEpt THY dvicwouw TOV 

mevraKioxtiAiwy Kal TETTAapaKovTa otKwy yiyvyTat, emixuots 

de drepBaMovoa Hetty moda 810. progpoovrny Thy TOY 
guvotxovyTwy aAAnAows ovpBaivn Kal dopauev, TO TaAaLdv 
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Tov dmrdpxet enxdvnya, 6 moNaKis etzropev, ekmopmy 
amouav, didn yuyvonevyn mapa didwy, dv av ETLTOELOV 
elvar doxyj. €av 7 ad Kai Trovvavriov eT7éAOn mote Koa 
KkaraxAvap.ov Pépov voowy, uy) TroAé Lev bOopu, eAdrrovs Se 
mrohd Tob TeTaypLEvov apiOuod bc’ spdaviac yerwrrat, éxdvT7s 
pev od det woAlras trapceuBddAew vd0n madera memadev- 
pevous, avayeny Sé odd Bers elvan A€yeras SuvaTtds Bralecbcu. 

Lair’ odbv 87 rov viv Aeyouevov Adyov jyiv ddpev 
mapaivety A€yovra: *\Q mavrwy avdpav dpwrot, THY dpod- 
THTG Kal LodTHTA Kal TO TadTOV Kat SuodoyoUpEVoV ~UL@VTES 
kara pvow py aviere Kata Te apiOuov Kat macav ddvapuv 
TH Tov Kaddv Kayulldiv mpaypdtuv: Kal 8) Kal viv Tov 
apiOucv ev ap@tov bia, Biov muvrds drAdgare tov eipy,- 
pevov, elta To THs odoias vibos Te Kal péeyeDos, 6 Td TP@TOV 
eveiwaode pérpiov Ov, 7) aTYyaonTe TH TE Wrelatat Kal TH 
mwaieiv mpos adAjAous: ovte yap 6 vedas KAHpos av Beds 
div ovppayos ovte 6 vopoberns: viv yap 81) mpa@rov 7H 
arreGoivrt vopwos TpooTaTTEL, TpoEeiTWY ETL TOUTOLS KANpOO- 
ofa. tov eGédovtTa 7 pn KAnpodobat, ws mpOtov pev Tis 
vis lepas ovo7s TOV mavrav Oedv, elra, lepewy Te Ka 
leper@v edyas Tornoopevwr emt tols mpwros Ovpace Kat 
SevTépois Kal expe Tpidv, TOV TpLapEevey 7 aTOdGs!eVvOV 
dy éAayev oikorédwy 7 ynmédwy Ta emi TovUToLs mpeTOVTE 
macyew 7a0n- ypayavres dé ev Tots tepois Onoovat KuTa- 
pirtivas pvipas eis TOV emreiTAa XpOvov KaTayeypayperas, 
mpos tovtos 8° ete pudakripia TOUTWY, OWS av ylyvyTaL, 
KaTaoTHoovoWw €v TAaUTH TOY apxav Tris av o€VTaTov opav 
doxy, va at rapa Tabra ExdoToTe Tapaywyal yuyvopevar 27) 
AavOdvwow adbrovs, adda. KoAd wat Tov a7reGoivTa dua vow 
Kat T@ Oe. Goov yap 8) 76 viv emvratropevor ayabov 
dv Tuyxdver mdcatg Tals meiPopevats TroAEM, THY ETTOMEnV 
Karackeuny mpocAaBov, Kata rv TaAalav Tapoysiay ovdeEls 
€loeTai more KaKos wy, GAA’ enmetpds TE Kat EmretKHS EDEat 
yevouevos* xXpnaTioos yap ovr ever adddpa ev TH 
ToLavTY KATACKEVH, OuvereTai Te AUTH Unde Seiv yd’ eLeivac 
xpynuarilecbar thv avercvbepwv xpypatiopay pndevi pn- 
déva, Kab’ daov érroveidiatos Aeyouevn Bavavoia 700s azo- 
tpéret edcvOepov, unde To mapdmav agvoby éx Tay ToLovTwWY 
ovAAdyew xpnpara. 
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II pos Tovrous 8” ere vouos érerat maar rovrots, und" 
efetvar xpuaov pide | dipyupov KexTioba pndeva pndevt 
iii, vopsopa dé €vexa ays Tis Ka Tysépav, nv 
Snpwoupyois, TE aMAdrreaBat oxedov avayKaiov, Kat méow 
Omdouy xpeta. Trav Tovey puadovs puabustois, dovAots Kal 
emroikots, dmorively. Gv evexd dapev TO vopopa KTHnTEoVv 
avrois pev EVTULOV, Tois dé dMors dvOpusrrots dddxysov" 
kowov de ‘EMA qvixov VOMLOULG EVERG TE OTpATELmV Kal amo- 
Snpidv eis tods aAdous avOpirrous, olov mpeoBerdy 7 7 Kat 
TLvOS dvayKaias dns TH move KnpuKeias, eK TEM TIEW TWO 
dy dén, ToUTwWY xa piv dvaynn éxdorore KexThobar Th moret 
vopLopa “EAAnvuxov. iiary de dy dpa Tore dvdyKn Tis 
yiyvyra aaodnueiv, Tape Mevos fev Tods apxovTas azrodn- 
peitw, voptopa dé av mobev € exe Eevixov oixade apixnrar 
qrEpLyevojevov, Th mone avTo kataBaAréru mpos Advov 
atroAapBaveov To €MLXUPLOV® iStovpevos be av TUS Paivyrar, 
Snysovov TE yryvéadur Kal é ovvEerdws Kal p47) Ppalwv a apg 
Kal oveider pera Tob dyayovros evoxos €oTW, Kal nyig 
mpos Tovrots a eAdrrove Too fevuxod Kopiabevros vopii- 
gatos. yapyodyra de Kal exdidovra par ovv 6.ddvac PATE 
déyeoIar mpotka TO mapdmay pnd? Hvrivodv, unde vopwopa 
mapaxararidectas 6 oT pap TUS marevel, pde davetlew emt 
TOKy, ws efov Tey drodiSdvan TO mapdamav TQ Saveroapevep 
feTE TOKOV PATE KepaAavov: TavTa, 8° OTL Bédrvor” €oriv 
mrohet emrndevpara EmriUTNOEVELY, ade a dy Ts oxomdv opbas 
dy atta diaxpivor, eravapépwy eis THY AapYnV GEL Kal THY 
BovAnow. éorw 81 Tod voty exovros mroAutiKod BovAnoats, 
paper, ‘ovy Hvirep ay ob moMot paiev beiv BovAceoGar tov 
dyabov vopoberny, ws peytorny re elvat hv Tow ) vodiv 
ev vopoberoi, Kal OTL pahora mAovaiav, KeKTHLEVnY dad 
xpuceva Kal dpyupena, Kai Kara. viv. Kal Kara OdAarrav 
apxYovoay ort metorwv’ arpooetev 3 ay Kal ws apiorny 
dety BovAecBar tiv wddAw elvar Kal ws evdayovetarny 
Tov ye opldas vonoberobvra.. ToUTw be 7a pev duvara 
€or yiyveoda, ra 8 ov Suara: TO pev obv Suvara Bov- 
Aor” av 6 Srakoopav, Ta de wy) SuvaTra ovr’ day Boddouro 
paraias BovArjoers ovr’ ay emixerpor. oxedov pev yap 
evdaipovas dua Kat dyabods dvdiyren yiyveo ou—robiro peev 
ody BovdAotr’ dv—mdAovoiovs 8 ad adddpa Kal ayabods 
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adivarov, ous ve 87) mAovatous of TroMot KataAéyouat: 
i braced de Tous KeKTyevous év oAiyous Tov avOpumuv 
mAetoTou vouicpaTos afta KTHpaTa, d Kal KaKds TIS KEKTHT’ 
dv. ef 8 €orw robro obtws éxov, ok dv eywye abrots 
MOTE GvyxXwpoiny tov rAovovoy eddaluown rH dAnbela yt- 
yreotar yn Kai dyabor dvra: dyabdy d€ ovra Siaddpws Kai 
mAovatoy elvar diagepdvr:vs dddvarov. “ Ti 84; dain ts 
dv tows. “Ort, daipev av, i te éx Sucatov kal adixou Krfhars 
mAcov H Sirdacia cor ris ex Tod Sixaiov pudvov, Td TE 
dvaAwpara unre Kadds unre aiaypirs €édovra. dvadioxecOat 
Tov KaAdY Kai els Kadd eBedAdvrwv barravavBar SurAacin 
eXdrrova: ovKouv more dv tev ex SumAaciwv pev krnpdrwv, 
nuicewy b€ avadwudtwy 6 Ta evartia TovTw mparrav 
yévoir’ av mrAovowrtepus. éarw Sé 6 wev ayabos rovrTwr, 
6 5€ od Kakds Stav 4 detdwAds, tore 5¢ moTE Kai TayKAKOS, 
ayabos dé, Gmep elpnra: 7a viv, obdérore. 6 pev yap S- 
Kaiws Kat adikws Aaufdvwy Kal prjre dixaiws pte ddikws 
avaNiukwy trAovaws, Grav Kal Petdwrdos 7, 6 5€ mdyKakos, 
Ws Ta ToAAa dv dowrtos, pddAa zévys: 6 b€é avadiokwy TE 
els Ta KAAG Kal KTwpevos ek THY Sixaiwy pdvov ovr’ ay 
diadepwv mAov’Tw padiws dv mote yévouro odd ad odddpa 
mevns. wote 6 Adyos Hiv opOds, ws cvK Elo of Tap- 
mAovator ayaboi: ei Sé€ ur) ayaboi, ode edduipoves. 
“Hyiv b€ 9 ray vopwr trdbeats evraida EeBreTrev, Srws 
e 3 4 # 5 @ / > f 4 
ws evdalpmovéoTaTor Egovras Kai OT padtora aAArjAais piAau: 
elev 5¢ od adv Tote ToAtrar didot, Grov mroAAat pev dSiKat 
év adAAjAos elev, moAdai dé adiiar, GAN’ Grou ws Ste 


Guikporara. Kal oAlyorar. A€youev Sy pre xpvaov deiv. 


pnre apyupov év TH mode, prjre ad ypnuuTiopov mroddy dua 
Bavavoias Kai ToKwv pndé Booknudtwr atcypav, add’ daa. 
vyewpyia Sidwou kal héper, Kal ToUTwWY 7600, Ly xpnuarilo- 
pevov avayKdcerey apedciv dw évexa Tépuke TA XpHpaTa’ 
ratra 8 éori pvyi) Kal oda, & ywpis yumvactiKys Kal 
rhs dAAns tradelus odk dv wore yévorto akia Adyov. 810 
St) xpyudrww émpéreav oby amrag eipyxaper ws xpn TeAcv- 
ralov Tysdv' dvTwy yap TpLdv TV amavrwy Tepi a Tas 
dvOpwros anovddler, TeAevtaiov Kal tpirov €otly 1» TaV 
xpnudtwv dps anovdalonévy onovd), oaparos de mépe 
pon, mpurn Sé 7) Tis yuyxis. Kai 84 Kal viv jy dveLepxo- 
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peOa roATelay, el pev Tas TYyYLas OUTwW TdTTETAL, opBdis 
vevopobernrau’ et O€ TIS Tév MpooTaTTowEeve avTob vom 
owppoavvns enmpootey v vyievay eV TH mode pavetrar TOL@V 
tTysiav, 7% Aodrov vyvetas Kat Tob aowdpoveiv, ovK opbds 
dvapavetrar TWepevos. zobr obv 81 mroAAdkKts emonpat- 
veoGa: xpy TOV vowoberny—Te i TE Bovdopar; Kal Ei poo 
oupBaiver TobTo 7] Kab dmoruyxaven Tob oKorrob j—Kat ovTw 
Tax’ av lows ex Tis vouolecias ards TE exBatvor . Kat TOUS 
dAAous amraAAdrrot, Kat’ dAdov de TpOtrov ove” ay eva MOTE. 

‘O on Aaya KexTnobw, papev, Tov _KAfjpov em TovToUs 
ols elpnkapev. Hv pev 82) KaNov Kat TaNa, ica mavT 
€xovra eva ExaOTOV eADetv ets THV dmrouctay: emretdr) Se ou 
Suvarov, GAN’ 6 pev tis tAciw KEKTTMEVOS apigerac xpr}- 
para, 6 8 eAdtrova, Set 57 TodAA@v evexa, THY TE KaTG 
modu Kaipa@v igdtnTos eveka, TYLNLATA avioa yeveoBar, iva 
dpxat TE Kal i elapopat « Kat Svavopat THY Tis agias € éxdorots 
TYLTY pny Kar’ aperhy povov THY TE TpOyOvUY KAL THY avrob, 
pndé Kara CwpaToV ioxis Kat evpopgias, aAAa kal Kara 
mAovrou xphow Kal meviay, Tas Tyas Te Kal dpxas ws 
icairara 7@ avicw ouLpET py de droAapBavovres py dva- 
pepwvTan. “ToUTU Xap TéTTApa peyeber THS ovcias TY 
para. mrovetobar Xpewy, mpwTovs Kat devTépous Kat TpiTous 
Kal TeTapTous, 4 Trow aAdots Tpocayopevojevous Ovopaoty, 
orav TE pevwow ev T@ avr® TULHLATL KAL OTAaV mov - 
OLWTEPOL EK TEvaTOV Ka €K movaiuy TEVITES yeyvopevor 

petoBatvwow els 70 mpoorjKov EKQOTOL eavTotow THT. 

Todde 8” emi Tourots av vouov oxnpa eywye av TBeigy ws 
ETO[LEVOD. det yap ev TroAeu qrov, PALEV, TH Tob peyiorou 
voonaTos ov uebeEovon, 6 Sudoraow 4 7 oracw dopGdrepov 
dv ein kexdAjobas, pare meviav THY xadenny Evetvat Tra.pa 
TLOW TOV TOATAV LATE avd TAotrov, Ws dyuporepuy TURTOV™ 
Twv Tatta auddotepa’ viv ody opov Set TrovTwy éxarépou 
TOV vowoberny ppalew. “Eorw on mevias fev Gpos 7 TOU 
KAnpov TYyLn, Ov Set pevew Kal Ov dpxwv ovdeis oudevi TOTE 
Tmepoperau éAdrrw yuyvdpevov, Tay TE aAAwy Kara, TavTa 
ovdels 6 Gotis piAdripos em a aperi. pérpov de atrov Oéwevos 
6 vopoberns durAdovov €acet TOVTOV xTaaGar Kal TpimAdauov 
Kal HEXpt TeTpamtAaciov’ mAciova 5° dv Tis KTGTOL TouTuw, 
eipwr 7) Solevtwy aodev 7) Xpnuatioduevos, 4 TW. Ty? 
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TowadTy KTyGdmEvos GAXy Ta mepryryvdpueva TOG pérpov, TH 
moAeu Gv avTa Kal Tots THY modw exovow Bois dmovéucwv 
evdoKyuos TE Kal Glrypuvos dy ein eav dé Tig amretOR TutTw 
T@ vouw, paved uev 6 Bovddpevos emi trois Huiceow, 6 Se 
ofrdy adAo toaobrov udpos amoreice ris udtod Kricews, 
7a 8° Huicea tTav Oedv. SE KTHOIs ywpis Tod KAHpov 
mavrwv maoa ev TH shavep yeypdddw mapa dvdakw 
apxovaw, ofs dv 6 vouos mpootd§n, dmws dv at Sika wepi 
TavTwv Goa eis xpyaTra pdd.iai Te War Kai odddpa cadeis. 

To 89 peta rotro mp@tov pev tiv moAdAw Bodoba Set 
THS Xwpas ort padtora ev jreow, Kai rdAXa boa «tpdadopa 
mode TV UrapxydévTwy ExovTa ToTOV éxAcEdpEvov, & vojqaat 
TE Kal eimet ovdev yaAemOv: peTa 5é Tatra pépy SwWoeKa 
dieh€obar, Oeuevov “Eorias mp@rov cai Avs Kai ’AOnvas 
e ld > ld bd 4 ? 4 > 49 
tepov, akpoTroAw ovoydlovta, KUKAov mepiBdAdovta, ad 
od 7a budexa pépyn Téuvew THY Te 7OAW adrnv Kal méacY 
THhv xwpav. toa dé det yiyveoOar ta Swdexa pépn TH Ta 
pev ayabis ys elvar opixpd, Ta S€é yelpovos pettw. KAq- 
pous de SueAcivy rerrapdKovra Kul mevrakioxiAious, TovTwY 
te av diya Tepeiv ExaoTov Kal auyKAnpHoa Svo0 TunpaTa, 
Tob Te eyyds Kal ToD TOppw peTéxovTa éxaTEpov, TO TPOS 
Th wore wépos TH pos Tois eaydtous [els KAnpos], Kat TO 

eUTepov aro méAEews TH aT eoxdTwy SevTépw, Kal TaAAa 
ovTws mdvra. punxavaoba dé Kai év rots diya TuHpace TO 
vuvd7) Aeyopevov havdAdrytus Te Kal apeTns xwWpas, €mav- 
usoupevous TH TAnOer Te Kal oOAdLydTnTL Tihs Savopys. 
veipar 5é 32) Kal tovs dvdpas Swdexa pépyn, THY THs adAns 
ovaias eis toa Ort pdAoTa Ta SwoeKa pépyn cvvTaapevov, 
amoypadyns mdvrwy yevopevys: Kal 57) Kal pera Toto 
SwHdexa Oeots Sa8exa KAnpous Oévras, émovopacar Kat Kab- 
tep@oat 76 Aayov.pépos ExdoTw TH Be@, Kat pudnv avrnv 
ézrovoudoa. tépvew 8 ad Kal Ta SwWdeKu THs TOAEWS TEH- 
para Tov avrov Tpdmov Ovmep Kai THY GAAnY xdpav StE- 
veov: Kal do véeuecbar ExacTov oikioeis, THY TE eyyUS 
Too pécou Kal THY TOY eoxaTwWL. Kal THY meV KaTOLKLOW 
ovrw Tédos Exel. 

’"Evvoety S€ yds To towdvde eotiv ypewy ex TavTds TPO- 
Tou, ws Ta viv clpypéva mavra ovK av Tote eis ToLOUTOUS 
Kaipovs ovpmésor, wore cupPivat Kata Adyov ovTw aUp- 
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TavTa yEvoueva, dv8pas TE Ol pa) Svayepavotar THY TOLaUT AY 
ouvouciay, GAN’ dropevodow XpHward Te exovres TOKTO, Kal 
peérpia dua. Biov mavrdés Kat mratdwy yevéoeis & ds elpnKkapev 
éxdorois, Kat xpvood OTEPOHEVOL kal érépwy av 87)Aos 6 
vowobérns mpoordgwv € éoTiv ex ToUTwy Tav viv eipnuevev, 
ert dé xwpas TE Kal doreos, Ws ElpnKer, eadryrds TE Kau 
éy KUKAW oixyoets navTn, oxedov olov oveipara, Adyw, 7 
mAdrriw kabdrrep é€K Knpod Twa mrohw Kat mroXiras. éxet 
57) 7a Tovabra ov Kak@s Twa Tpomov etpnueva, xp7) 5° én 
avadayBdavew pos abrov TO. Toudde. maAw dpa piv 6 
vowoberay dpaler tdde° “ "Ev rovrows ois Adyous, @ Piro, 
pnd adrov doxctré pe AednDevar ro viv Acyopevov ws 
GAnOA SueE€pyerai twa tpoTrov. adda yap év exdaorots Tov 
peMovrwyv écecBar duxardrarov oluac 768¢ elvat, Tov TO 
mapaderypa. Secxvdvra, olov det To €TTUXELPOULLEVOY yiyveoBar, 
pndev arroAcimew TeV xadioroy TE Kal dAnGeordrwv, @ @ be 
advvatov Tt ovpBatver TOUT yiyvecOau, TOoUTO pLev avTO 
exicAivery Kal Tey mparrew, ore 5€ tovtov THv Aourév 
eyyvrara coTw Kat ovyyevéoTrarov épu Tov TMpoonKovTwmy 
Tparrew, Toor’ avro Staunxavacbar Grrws dv ylyvyrat, tov 
vopoberny 5° edoau téAos emBeivar TH Bovdjoer, VEVOLLEVOU 
dé Tovrou, TOT" 715 Kowy per eKelvou oxorrety OTL TE GUP- 
pepe THV elpnpevony Kal TU mpooavres elpnra Tijs vopo- 
Geoias: To yap dpohoyovpevov avTo atr®@ Set mov mavTayy 
dmepyalecBat kal tov tod davrordrov Snprovpysy dévov 
ECOpEvov Adyou.” 

Nov 87) totr’ adro mpoBupnréov idety pera TIS Sob dons 
Tov B.i8exa pepav Svavopijs, TO Tiva Tpotrov d7jAov 57) Ta 
dwWdeKa HEpn, T@Y EeVvTOS ad mheioras éxovra duavoyds, 
Kat Ta ToUrots ouveTropeva Kal ek TOUTWY yevvespeva, péexpe 
TOV TeTTApaKovrTd TE Kal TevraxtoxAtuv—dbev parpias Kal 
Sjpous Kal KapAs, Kal | Tpos ye TOS TroAEpKas Tdgets TE 
kab d aywyds, Kal ere vouiopara Kal pérpa Enpa TE Kal dypa 
Kal orafud—mdvra TadTa éupeTpa Te Kal a.AAj ous ovp- 
puva def tov ye vopov TaTTEW. ™pos d€ TovToLs ovd 
exetva poBnréa, deicayra THY ddfacav ay yiyveodar OpL- 
Kpodoyiay, a av TIs mpoorarry mdavTa Onda" a dv oxevy Kr@vrau, 
pendev dperpov adradv eav elvar, Kal Kow® Adyw vopicavra 
apos mdvra. elvar xpnoipous Tas TOv dpiudy Stavopas Kal 
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mouciAgels, Goa Te avTo. év éavTots mroKiANovras Kal dca 
év phkeor kat ev Babeor mroxiAuara, Kal 81 Kat év dOdyyors 
Kal Kwiceat Tals Te Kara THY EvOUTOpiay Tis dvw Kat KdTWw 
popas Kat tis KixA@ mepipupGs* mpos yap rabra mavra 
Set Brcibavra rév ye vopobérny mpootar-ew tets moAiTats 
wéow eis Sdvaw TovTwy py) awodcitecOat Tis cuvTdtews. 
mpos TE Yap oiKovopiay Kal TOS ‘oALTElav Kal mpds TAS 
TéeXVOS mons ev oveey ovTw duvapw exer Traidecov udbnpa 
peyadny, ws 7 mepi Tus ipiOpods SiatpuBy: To d5é ueytaroy, 
6Tt Tov vuaTalovTa Kal apalA ducer eyeiper Kat edpaby Kal 
pvypova Kal dyxivouv amepydlerar, tapa THY a’Tou dvow 
emouoovTa Oeia téyvn. aatra 8 mdvra, édv pev dAdAois 
vopots Te Kal enurnderdpaow adaiphral ris THY avedevBepiay 
Kat diroypnuariay éx trav puydv tdv pedddvtwr adra 
ixavads Te Kal drnoluws KTnoecOat, Kara Ta TudedpaTa Kai 
mpoonKovTa ylyvoir av: e: dSé wy, tiv Kadoupevny av Tis 
mavoupyiay avi aodias dmepyacapevos Adfor, Kabdzrep 
Aiyumrious Kai Doivixas Kal modAa érepa azreipyacueva 
yévn viv €orw idety b10 Tis THv dAAwY emiTndevpaTwr Kal 
KTnpatwv ave\evbepias, etre Tis vopobérns adrois patros 
ay yevopevos e&npydoato 7a Towatra etre yadem) Tiy7 
mpoomeoovoa elite Kal tots GAAH Tis ToLadTn. Kal yap, 
® MéyAdd re wat KAewia, pndé t0d6” tds AavOavérw aept 
ToTwY ws ovK elaiv GAAo TWes diadépovTes aAAWY TOTTwWY 
mpos TO yevvav avOpwrovs apewous Kal xeipous, ols ovdK 
evavTia vopoernréov’ of prev yé trou du trevpara Tavrota 
Kat 8 etAjaers dAAdKoTOL Té Elow Kat evaicroe adTdr, ot SE 
de’ vdata, of dé cai d.” adr Thy ek THs ys TpopHv, ava- 
didovcav od povov Tots aupacw dpeww Kat xeipw, Tats dé 
yuyais ovx Arrov Suvayevny mavra Ta Tovadra, €rroety, 
tovTwy 8 ab mdvray péyiotov Siadepotey ay TOTO ywpus 
ev ols Beta tis erimvoua Kal Saipovwy AjEers elev, rods act 
Katouxilopevous ew Sexduevor Kal rodvavriov. ols o ye 
voov éxwv vopobérys, emoxepdpevos ws avOpwrov oldv r’ 
€oriv oxoretv Ta TOLADTA, OUTW TET av TIHévaL TOUS VO- 
pious. & 8%) Kal col mounréov, ® KAewia: mparov tperréov 
él ra Tovatra péAdovti ye KaTouxilew ywpav. 

KA. ’AM’, & géve "AOnvaie, A€yers TE TayKdAws Epot 
TE OUTWS TrOLNTEOV’ 
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BOOK VI 
SHORT ANALYSIS 


I, “Apxévrov atpeoes kul exirndedpatu. 

(1) 752 e1.---NopodidAakes. 

(2) 755 b6.—2rparnyol, trrapxou, ra£iapxor, PbAapxor 

(3) 7560b7.—BovAeuvrai (757 4 dAnGeutdtyn Kai apiory 
ivotys; the lot as an auxiliary agent in elections) ; 
Ilpurdvers. 

(4) 759.—-~‘Tepets and other temple, officials. 

(5) 760 a 6.—-Ayporopor. 

(6) 763 Cc 3.—Acruvopot 

(7) 763 ¢ 4.-—’A yopavopiot, 

(8) 764.¢ 5.-—Movoixys te Kal yupvarrixys apxovres — (a) 
madeias, (b) dywvias. (The wasdeias eripeAyrys far the 
most important of all state officials.) 

- (9) 766 d 2.-~Acxaorut. 

IT, NopoGecta. 

(768 e 1-771 a 4.-—We must make the NowopvAakes capable of 
legislating, for many rectifivations and additions to the laws will 
be needed as time goes on.) 

77. a 5.—LDistribution of the 5040 households into tribes and 
other divisions.—Sucial Festivals. 

771 © 1.—Marriage. 

7'73,—The principles which should guide the choice of wife or 
husband, 

774. a.—Marriage a duty to the state. 

774.C 3.—Dowries forlidden. 

774 € 4.—Legal and religious ceremonies attending marriage. 

776 a.-—The young couple to remove to the country house. 

776 b 5.—Property, especially in slaves—their treatment. 

778 b.— Building, public and private. 

779 d7.—The regulation of the first ten years of married life, 
and the state’s interference with private life, especially that of 
women: advisability and possibility of such interference. 

785.—Ages for marriage, military and offtcial service. 
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A® °AMa pay perd ye mdvra Ta viv eipnudva oxeddv 

dv apydv eléy cou xataurdcets TH 7dde:. 
. “Exes yap otv otra. 

A®. Avo id) tabra epi noAureias Kécnov yryvdpeva 
TUYXGVEL, TPATov juev KaTacTdoes apyayv Te kal dp&dvrwv, 
doas Te aUTAS ewat Set Kai TpdTOV OvTWa KaboTapevas: 
ErreTa oVTw 81) rovs vopous Tals dpyris Exdorats arodoréov, 
ovoTWds TE av Kal dGoUS Kal Olovs mpouTKoY av Exdorats 
Ely. Optkpov de emoxdv-es mpO THs aipécews, elmwper 
mpocnKovTa tive Adyov wept adriis pynOHrar. 

KA. Tiva 8&1) tofrov, 

AQ. Tévde. mavri mbv d4Aov 1d To:oGrov, dT. peydaAou 
Tis vopobeaias ovrTos Epyou, TOO moAw ©) wapecKkevacuev7y 
dpxas avemirndecous émarnoas Tots eb Keyevots vojmots, od 
pLovov ovdev wA€ov ed TeBevTwr, ovS’ OT yéAws av mdptroAus 
cupBaiva, cyedov 5€ BAaBat Kai A@Pat sroAd peyroras ‘rats 
morceau yiyvowr av €€ adbrov. 

KA. Ia@s yap ov; 

AQ. Totro roivuv vorjoupév cot wept ris viv, @ pire, 
moXtretas Te Kat TOAEWS GUpBaivov. dpds yap OTL TpPAToV 
fev Set Tods dpOds idvras emt Tas THY apydv Suvdwes Ba- 
cavov ikavny avrous TE Kal yEevos EKdOTWY Ex Traldwy Expt 
Ths aipécews elvar Sedwkdras, erecta avd rovs pédAovras 
aipyocobat rebpapbar [re] ev 7Oeor vow ed TreTradevjevous 
mpos tT) OuaxepaivovTds TE Kai arrodexopevous OpOdis Kpiveww 
kal amoxpivew Suvatovs yiyveoBar Tods aftovs exaTépwr: 
Taira Sé of vewoti auveAndAvddres ovtes te addjAwv a- 
yates, ru 8 amaidevror, mas dv mote SUvawTo dpepTTWs 
Tas apxas aipetoba; 

. Luyedov ovK ay ToOTE. 

A@®. ’AAAa yap aydva mpodaves paciv od mavu Séxe- 
oat: Kai 84 Kal col robro viv Kal €wot mounréov, émetzep 
ov pev 8) THv TodAw bréorns TH Kpnrdv cBver mpoPdpws 
Karoukety Séxaros avrds, ws dis, Ta viv, eyw 8’ ad aor 
audArjipecOar Kata Thy trapodoav jpiv ta viv pvOodoyiay. 
ovkouv Simov Aéywv ye dv wdBov axépadov exw xaraht- 
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vou mAavapevos yap av amdvrn rowdros dy auopdos 
daivo.ro. 

KA. "Ap lor’ elpnKxas, @ géve. 

AQ. OF ) pOvoV YE, GAAG Kai Spdow Kara Sdvayw ovrw. 

KA. Idvu pev oby mrouev qirep Kad A€yopev. 

A@. “Eorat tar’, dv Peds 0éAn Kai yyipws emixpaTapev 
TO ye TecoUTOV. 

KA. *AAQ’ eixos ebéAew. 

AQ®. Elkés yap odv. émduevor Sé adr@ AdBwyev Kat 
TOOE. 

KA. To zroitov; 

A®. ‘Qs dvdpeiws Kai trapaxexwduveupévws ev TH viv 
mods Huty éorae KATW@KUGHEVN 

KA. Ilepi ri BAérwv Kat wot pddtora adro eipnas Ta 
vov; 

A®. ‘Qs evKoAws Kat addBws Gareipots avdpdou vop.o- 
Gerodpev, ors deLovrat more Tovs viv reevras vOMOUs. 
SfAov dé TO ye Togobrop, ® KaAewwia, mayri oyedov Kal TO 
py Wavy sobs, TO en) padius ye jadrous pndévas mpoo- 
béLecFar Kat’ apxas, et Se peivau.ev mws TooodTov Xpdvov 
ews ob yevodpevot maides Tov VOLLwy Kal ouvTpagevres 
ixavas ovv7Gers Te avrois yevomevor TOV dpxa ipeotdiv Th 
Tone mdon kowwvycerav yevopLévou ye puny ov Aéyouev, 
Elrep TWi THOTT Kat LNXAVA yeyvouro opAds, mrohny € eywye 
doddXevav olwar Kat pera TOV TOTE Tapovra xpovov av 
yevecdar Tob peivar THY Tmavaywynfeicay ovTw mddww. 

KA. “Exec yoty Adyov. 

AQ. "Tdaev Tolvey mpos TOUTO EL 7 Twa Tépov ikavov 
mopilousev dv kara Tdde. dni yap, @ Krevwia, Kvwatous 
Xphva. Tay au Stapepovrers pyraev Be jeovov apoous - 
cacbat rept Tijs xXwpas nv viv karouilere, ouvTovws 5 
emywehn Ofvar Tas ,mpuras dpxas eis Svvap omrws av 
aTdow ws dopadéorara Kat apioro.. Tas pev ovv das 
Kat .Bpaxtrepov € Epyov, vopopuaaras 5° Ouiv mpwrous aipet- 
Ba avayKardraroy dmdon orrovdj. 

KA. Tiva odv ént Toure mopov Kal Adyor 4 avEeupioKopev ; 

A. Tovoe. onpi, os & maides Kpnrav, xphvae Kywoious, 
Sua 70 mpeoBevew TOV modhév 770 Aewy, Kou} pera Tov 
apiuconevisr els THY ouvoiknow Tavrnv €€ adTav Te Kal 
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exeivwy aipetcdat tpidkovra pev Kat éemra tods mdvras, 
evvea, 5€ Kai d€xa ex t&V éxounadbvTwr, Tos 5é dAAovS 
e€ adrijis Kvwoot: rovrous 8 of Kyaw ri méAer cou 
Sovrwy, Kal avtov ce modirny elvat Tavrns ris a7roukias 
Kal éva Tov éxTwKaidera, Treloarres nT? werpla Suvdpes 
Bracdpevor. 

KA. Ti df7a od Kai ot re wai 6 MéyiAdos, 3 Edve, 
EKOWWYYCATHY Huy THY moATeElas; 

. Méya név, & KAewia, dpovoiow ai AP Frat, péya 
dé kat » Lirdptn, Kai paxpav amoicofiow éxdrepat cot Se 
KaTa TavrTa eppedAds exer Kai Tots aAAots otkvorais KaTa 
TAUTA, WOTrEP TA TEP! God Viv Aeydmera, Wes [ev Oty yevotT’ 
ay émetéorata ex Tav brapxdvTwy juiv Ta viv, eipyobw, 
mpoeABovros 5€ xpdvov Kar wewdons THs ToAtTElas, alpects 
adt@v €otw Tose tis’ Idvres pev Kowwvotvrwr ths TOV 
apXovTwy aipécews dirdcoinep av omAda imma 7 meliKd 
TiOavra, Kal mroAguov KekowwryiKkmow ev tuis oderépats 
abray ris HAucias duvdpeow: srovetobar 5€ Thy alpeow ev 
lep@ Omep av 7 TOXS HyHTat TyuuoTarov, hépew O° emi Tov 
tod Beot Bwuoy exactor eis muvaKioy ypayavta Tovvoya 
matpobev Kat dvdrjs Kat Siyuov ddbev av. Snuorednrau, 
Tmapeyypadew 5€ Kai TO adTod KaTa TaUTA OUTWS Gvojia. 
T@ Bovdopéevw 5 e&€oTtw tav mivakiwy Gtimep av daivyrat 
pt) KaTa votv avTa yeypappevoy aveAdvra ets ayopay Betvar 
py EAatrov TpidKovrTa NuepO@v. Ta d€ THY TWaKiwy KpilévTa 
év mpwrois péxpe Tptaxooiwy SetEar Tos apxovras ideiv 
1a0n TH WoAE, THV 5é TOAW WoatTws EK TOUTWY hépELW 
maAw dv av exaoros BovAntat, Tovs Sé To Sevrepov €€ adrav 
mpoxpi0évras éxatov Sei~ar mdAw dzaow. to dS€ TpiTov 
deperw pev ex TOV exarov 6 Bovdnbeis dv av BavAnrat, 
dud. Topiwy Topevdssvos: émra dé Kai tpidKovrTa, ols av 
wrelorat yevwvras por, kpivavres amropnvavTwy apxovras. 

Tives odv, & KiAewia cat MéytAde, mdvra jyiv tadr’ ev 
Th move. KaTaoTHaoVaL THY apya@v TE Tépt Kat SoKiWacLov 
avTtdv; dpa évvooduev ws tais mpwtov ovTw Karalevyv- 
pévais moAcow avayKrn pev elvat twas, ottwes de elev av 
mpos Trac@v TOV apxav yeyovores, ovK EoTw; Set unv auds 
yé mus, Kat Tadra od davdrous GAN’ ott padora axKpous. 
dpx7 yap Adyerat pev Tyuwov martes [év tats mapousiats } 
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Epyov, Kal 76 ye Karas dpfacbat TAVTES ey aud coprev 
éxdarore: ro 8 éorw Te, ws eol gpaiverar, qat€ov 7 TO 
Tpacy, Kat ovdels atdro KaAds yevopevov éyKexwpiakev 
ixavas. 

KA. ‘Op8orara héyers. 

A®. My rotvuv yeyva@oKovres ve Trapaiev avTOo appyrov, 
pndev dvacapnaavres tiv avrots tive, eora TpoTroV. eyo 
pev ovv ovdapdas edrop® mAnv ye évos eizrety apds TO Trapov 
dvayKaiou Kal aupspepovros Adyov. 

KA.. Tivos 8); 

AO. Dnpi-radey 7H move, HV ouciew pedAdopev, ofov 
Tarépa kal pntépa ovK elvat my Thy KaTouKilovoay adrny 
ToAw, ovdK ayvodv 67 TOAAaL TOV KaToucvabevaa@y  Sudpopor 
Tais KaTOUKLadoas modus € Evian yeyovaciv TE Kal €oovTat. 
viv pnv ev TO Tapovrt, Kabamep mais, € Kai Troe peAAet 
Sidgopos elvan Tots yevyjoagw, & év ye TH Trapoven trai las 
dtropia orépye. Te Kal OTEpyeTau bro av yerrnodvrwy, Kal 
pevyov ael m™pos Tovs OiKEelous, avayKaious peovous evpioKet 
CUppadyous” & 87 viv ppp Kywotous Sia THY emredevav 
mpos THY veay ToAW Kal TH véa mpos Kvwoov Urrdpxew 
eToluens yeyovora. déyw 57), kaOdcrep elmov vuvdy ,—bis yap 
TO YE KaNov pydev oddev Brdarrev—Kvwatous dety emynehn- 
Oijvas mavrwy ToUTwWY Kowh, mpooeAopévous Tov els THY 
dmrouciay adixopevwv, Tovs mpeoBurdrous Te Kal dptorous 
ets SUvap EAopevous, 17) EAATTOV E éxaTov avip@v: Kal adrav 
Kywoiwy éoTwoav éxatov erepor. tovrous dé eAOdvtas dnp 
Sety ets Thy Kauwny modu ouveryseAnGfivar 6 OTwWs al Te apyxal 
KaTaoTdow Kara voHOUs, KaTaoréoat Te Soxacbdar: ye- 
voLevony be TOUTWY, THY pev Kywody tovs Kvwaious oixel, 
thv be veav mrodw atbrny atbryv meipdcbar owlew re Kal 
edruxeiy. ot dé 87 yevopevor Tov emra Kal TpiaKovTa, viv 
TE Ki Eis TOV émera. OUpLTAVTA Xpovov emt totade Tuiv 7p7- 
oBwoav: mparov pev pudakes € éoTwoay TeV Vopr, emevra 
TeV YPappar env av dy Exaaros droyparby tots dpxoudt To 
mAiGos Tijs avTav ovaias, mnv 6 pev péyvorov THANG 
exw TeTTapwv pvaov, 6 be TO Sevrepov Tplisy, © € TpiTos 
Svotv pevaiy, pas dé oO Térapros. éav b€ Tis ETEpoV pai- 
para Tl Tapa, TG. YEypappeva KEKTHLEVOS, Snudovov pev 
€oTw 70 ToLodrov Gray, mpos ToUTw Sé Sixnv dmexeTw TD 
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eav aAioKyTaL Sud TO KepSos TOV vopov KaTadpov@v. aim 
oxXpoKepoeias: ovy avroy ypaysdyevos 6 BovdnGeis eme€iTw 
Th dixn ev adrois Tois vopopvragv: eav 5’ 6 pedyov Opn, 
Tay Kowdy KTNEaTOW jen METEXETeD, Siairun d€ dvav TH 
mode. yiyvntai Tis, dyroupos €oTw adi ye roo KAnpou, 
yeypagdw dé APAnKas, € Ew: av Cn, omov més 3 BovAdjevos 
air avayvwcerar. er améov Se elxoow eT vowopunag 
apxeTu, pepéatus 8° cus THY dpxiv pH édarrov 7) mrevTy- 
KOVTa yeyovws era efnk oVvTouTAS rs evexOeis CEKD, LOVUV 
apxXeTw ETH, Kab KaTa Tobrov Tov Acyov, 6 oTrws av Tus ad€ov 
drrepBas [eBSopnrorta | on. [eyKér: ev rovTots Tots apxovat 
THY TmAcKatryy 4 any cis dptwv dcavorAnren. | 

Ta pev oy zrept Tév vopopuddKey Tatra, eipy}o0w Tpoo~ 
Taypara Tpia, TpoiovTev dé eis Tobpmpoobe Tov vopoy 
EKAGTOS mpoordger ToUTOLs rois avopdow dvtivwy abrovs 
det mpos Tots viv elpnperors mpocemedctaBa. viv 5° efijs 
aAcwv dpyav aipecews Trept Adyourev dav. det yap 8 Ta. 
pera Tatra oTparnyovs aipeiobar, KQL ToUTOoLS els TOV 770~ 
Acwov olov twas vanpecias imdpyous Kal puddpxous Kal 
TOV mreC@v puday KOOLNTAS TMV Tdgewv, ols apézov av ely 
Tovr’ avTo Tovvou“a pddora, olov Kai ot moot Tagidpyous 
avTous emrovoj.dlovot. tovtuw 87 oTpatnyovs pev e€ avr ijs 
THIS modes Tavrns ob vopopuaaes mpoBadrcabaw, aipet- 
oGuy 5” ék Tov mpoBAnGevrev mayres ot Tou | roAe pou | Koww- 
vol yevoprevot TE ev Tals TAuxious: Kal yiyvojevot ExdoTore. 
eav 5é Tis dpa donq rwe Tov Tey mpoBeBAnprevenv dyuetvooy 
elvar Tov mpoBAnbevrew Twos, emovop.aoas avl" dTov évrwa. 
mpoBaMerat, Toor’ she Opuvus dvrimpoBadéobu TOV eTEpov" 
OmoTEpos 8° av Sogn 8 LaxetpoTovouperos, Els THY aipecw 
eyKpwvecdw. Tpeis dé, ols a dy 7 mAcioTH Xetporovia, ylyvi- 
Tat, TovTous elvat orparnyous TE Kal emipeAntas TOV KATO. 
moAepov, Soxacbevra Kadzrep ot vowopuraes: Tatiap- 
xous dé avrotot mpoBadeaBau peev Tovs aipeBevras oTpa- 
Thyous dwdexa, EKAOTH gulf Tagiapxov, Thy 5 G.vT um po- 
Bodny elvau, Kkaddmep Tav oTparnyav éylyveto THY aurny 
Kat wept TOY Tosapyay, Kal TH emixetpoToviay Kal THV 
Kpiow. Tov be avMoyov tobrov év TG TapovTt, mpi TmpU- 
Taveis Te Kai Bovdnv jpjabar, Tovs ‘popopvrakas avAré- 
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favras els xwpiov ws tepusrarov TE Kat txavebrarov KaGicat, 
xwpis peev rods oniiras, xwpis 5é rovs inméas, TpiTov 5° 
edefijs Tovrots may ooov epTroAemuov: XEtpoTovouvTwy be 
arparnyovs ev [Kal iamdpxous | mavres, Taf iapxous be ot 
THY aomida 7TiOdéuevor, vAdpxous € airois mav TO in- 
qUKOV aipeioBen, prdy é 7 Togoray Twos adAdov Tov 
eutroAeioy aWyepovas of oTparnyol €avTots kabiordvrwv. 
iamapxev n KaTdotaocts dy huty ere row? yiyvo.to. Tov- 
Tous ovv mpoBarr eau poev oirep - Kat TOUS oTparnyous 
mpouBadovro, thv Se aipeow Kat Thy GVTL<TT po >Bodny TOU- 
TwV THY avrny ylyveobar Kabarep 7 7 THY oTparnyav eylyueTo ; 
Xeiporoveitw d5€ TO immKov adrovs evavTiov opwvTav TOV 
meCaiv, dvo de ols a av metorn Xelporovia yiyvyrat, ToUrous 
Hyepovas elvas mavTwy Tov im7mrevovTwv. Tas dé dproBr - 
THOELS TOV XElpoTOUaY pwéxpL Svoiv elvar: ro Se Tplrov eqy 
dudroBnr i Ts, Sap pileobac TOUTOUG olomep Tis xelpo- 
Tovias [LETPOV éxdarots éxagTov nV. 

BovAjy de elvat prev TpidKovra Swdexddas—ébjxovra de 
Kal TpLaKdctot yiyvowro av TpeTrovres Tats Svavopais—pepy 
de Staveiwavras TéTTapa [kara € evevqKOVTO Tov dpiOucv | rov- 
Tw e€ € exdorou T&v Tysnwatev pepe € evevnKovTa. ovAeuTds. 
mpdsTov pev éK TOV peylorov TYyLnudtwy amavras dépeww e€ 
avayrys, uy) Enprotabar TOV py mrevBopevov Th So€don cnuig’ 
emedav 8 evex Daan, Tovrouvs pev Karaonpynvacba, TH be 
vorepaia pepe eK TOV Seurepw TYAN PAT WV KAT. TaUra, 
Kadamep TH mpoabey, TpiTN o éK TOV TpiTwY TYLNpaTOY 
gépev pev tov Bov Adpevov, emdvayKes be elvar trois av 
TpLov TyNaTeY, To b€ réraptov Te Kal opuKporarov edev- 
Depov apetabau THS Cnpias, 6 os av adray Vay BovAnrac pepe. 
TETapTH € pepe pev ex TOO TeTdpTov Kal OHLKpOTaTOV 
TYLTPATOS dmavras, a.bnpcov 5° elvar tov €x tod TeTdprou 
Kat Tpitou TYLTPATOS, €av eveykety py BovAnrac: Tov 5° ex 
Tob Seurépou Kat mpwTov Ta) Pépovra. Cnurodaar, TOV jev 
€x Tod Seurépou TpirAacia THs mpwrns Cnpias, Tov 5° €x 
To ‘mTpwrov TeTparrhacic.. TeWTrTY de TIBEPY Ta KaTO- 
onuavbevra ovouata efeveye’ iy pev TOUS dpxovras idetv 
maou Tots mrolirass, pépew 5° €k tovTwy ad mata dv8pa, 7) 7 
Cnprodobas Th mpary Cnuig: dydojKovra be Kal éxaTov exne- 

avras ad’ éxdotwy THY TYyYLnUdTwWY, TOdS TuicEls TOUTWY 
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azrokAnpwcavras Soxysdoat, rovrous 8’ elvac rov éviauroy 
ovAeurds. 

“H peév aipects odrw yeyvopery pLéaov dy eXou povapyiKis 
Kal t SnpoKparuciis moXreias, Hs aeu Set pecevew Thy ToTElay: 
SobAor yap av kat deomdrat ovK dv more yévoivro didrat, ovdé 
ev toaus Tyas Suayopevdpevor Piror au aovdator—rois 
yap’ avigos Ta ica avica ~iyvour av, el iT) TvyXavor Tod 
péetpov—Sia yap duddrepa Tatra oTdaewy aut Toduveta 
mAnpodvrat.: mudaids yap Adyos GAHOHS wr, ais todTys gird - 
THTO dmepydalera, pud.Aa, pep opfas elonrar Kal eHpehas- 7 
tis 8° €or more iadrys % Tovro ard Suvapery, bid 76 pa 
opodpa cadns elvar apodpa pas Starapdrret, dvoiv yap 
toornrow ovou, Opiviiow per, epyy 8€ els moAAG, axedov 
evayTiauy, Thy pev érépar els Tas TUyLas Tra mods ikavy 
mapayayeiy Kal mas vosoberns, THY peTpyp ion: Kat orabpe 
Kat apOud, KAnpw amrevOuveny eis Tas Sravopas avriy: THY 
dé adn eordrny Kal apiorny todtyTa ovKEeTL pad.ev may 
Setv. Atos yap 87) Kplous eoTi, Kau tois dvOpusmous ael 
opKpa pev emapKel, wav d€ dcov av emapKeon Tro\eow 7] 
Kal usrass, aay’ ayabn dmepyacerar- TO pev yap peilove 
mei, 76 8° eAdrrovt opuKpoTepa vepet, perpia bi8otc0 
mpos THY adray ptow éxatépw, Kat 51) Kal TyLds juergoce 
pev Tmpos dperhy aet jeiLous, tois de TobvayTiov éxovow 
dperiis TE Kal mrawetas TO mperrov éxdatote drovepet Kara 

dyov. €oTw yap Oxrrov Kat TO trohuruKov nyiy ae TobT 
auro TO Sixatov’ ob Kal viv nas dpeyouévous det Kal mpos 
ravrnvy thy isdtnta, @ KrAewvia, dmoBAerovras, THY viiv 
pvopevny KaTouxiCew modu, qv TE dv moré TUs oixiln, 
mpos TAUTOV TobTo oxoTrovpevov Xpeav vonobereiv, adn’ od 
mpos dAtyous Tupavvous 7 mpos éva oR Kal Kpatos SnjLov TU, 
mpos dé 70 Otrcatov dei, Tobro 8° €ori To vuvon Aex Bev, 70 
Kara pow t ugov dyicots exdorore do8év: avayKaidv ye pay 
Kab TovTots TApWVUpLLoLot TrOTE mpooxpyoacbar mrohw dira.- 
cay, €t péAree ordoewy eaury pI) MpooKowwwvijcew Kard 
Tt pLépos—To yap emueuKes Kal coy yveopov Tob Ted€ov Kai 
dcprBods Tapa Sieny THY opOnv eoTw TrapareOpavevov, 
Grav yiyvntat—dio TH Tob KArpov io@ avayKn ™mpooxpy- 
cacban dvoKoAlas T&v TOMGv évexa, Oedv kal ayabny TOXTY 
Kal rére év evyais émxadoupevous amopboby avrovs Tov 
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KAfjpov mpos TO Sucaudrarov. ovrw 37) Xpnoreov dvayKaiws 
bev Tot looryTow augoir, ws 0° ort padtora én” dAuyiorots 
Th eTépa, TH THs TUXNS Seopevp. 
adra ovtws 61a Tatra, @ dpidot, a dvayKaitov THY péAdov- 
cay owlecbat Spay mohuy" Emel) be vats TE év dadatrn 
m)éouca pudaniis Tp€pas Setrat Kal vuKros del, mdoAts Te 
woattws ev KrAvdwre TeV dAAcov moAewv Stayopevn -Kal 
Travrodarraiow emPovdais olKet wouvevovaa ddicKeaGat, 
Set 5x) du” Huepas Te els VUKTa Kal €k VUKTOS OVVATITELY TPOS 
HHEpay a dpxovras dpxovow, dpovpotvrds te dpoupotow d.a- 
€xojsevous del Kai mapadidovTas pnderToTe Aryetv. mAjGos 
dé ov Suvarov oféws ovdemoTe ovdev TOUTWY mparrew, ava- 
yratov d€ Tovs pev TroAAovs TH&V BovAeuTayY emi TOV rAcioTOV 
Tot xpovou édv él tots atrav (diova pévovtas evOynpovet- 
ofa Ta KaTa Tas adT@Y oiKHoeEts, TO Oé SwdeKaTov péEpos 
avray emt Swoexa pjvas veiwavras, ev éd” evi Trapéxewv adv- 
Tovs pviaxas tovre Té Twt mrobev adAdobev cite Kai €€ adrijs 
Tijs TroAcws € ETOLULWS emiuxeiy, av TE dyyeMewv BovAnrat TUS 
eav tT ad truvOaveoBai Tt Tov av mpoonker mrohev Tpos TrOAEts 
das dmroxpivertat TE, Kal €pwrjoacay ETEpas, amodefacbat 
Tas dmoxpicets, kat 67) Kal TOY KaTa ToAw EKAOTOTE vew- 
TEeplopay evexa TravrodaTMv eiwhdrwv aei yiyvecBar, Omws 
dv padiora pev un ylyvwvras, yevouevwy dé, ore TAaXLoTA 
aicbouevns Tis méAEews tab To yevopevov: 8 & ovdAdoyaev 
te aet Set Tobvro elvar To TmpoKabypevov THs moAews KUpLoV 
Kal Svadicewy, TOV TE KATO. VOMOUS TOY TE eaiprns 7 poc- 
mnrovodiv TH One. Taira fev ovv Travra TO SwOEéxarov 
av }4€pos THs _BovAjjs Ein TO Sraxoapody, Ta evdeKa ava- 
Tavopevov Tob eviauvTou wepn: Kown o€ pera Ta@V aAdwy 
dpxav det Tas pudaxas ravras guddrrew Kara 16Aw Totro 
TO poptov Tis. Bovdjjs a GEL. 
ai Ta pev Kara modu ovTus exovra peTpios av ein 
Siareraypeva.' Tijs be addAns xapas mans Tis empercva 
Kal tis Tages ; dpa ovx Tura, moa pev 7 mods, ovpTAca 
bé y) xwpa kara budexa peépn Svaveveunrar, THs Troews 
avriis obi Kal olkycewy Kal _otKodopidy Kal Ayrevev Kat 
dyopas Kai Kpnvaev, kat d2) Kal Tepevaav Kal lep@v Kal mav- 
Twv THY ToLovTwY, emyseAnTas Set Tas amrodedevypévous 
elva; 
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KA. Ids yap ou; 

A@. Aéywpev Ss} Tois pev iepois vewkopous Te «al 
tepéas Kat tepelas Geiv yiyvedBau: dda@v dé Kat olKodopicay 
Kal Koopov Tob Tepl Ta Toadra, dv8 patron TE, iva pn dodu- 
K@oUW, Kal Tov aAAwy Onpiuv, €v GUTG\ ze TO THS TrOAEWS 
mreptBodw Kat mpoaoretey Orr0ss oy To, MpoonKovTa, TroAeauv 
ylyvnras, eddoGar det Tria ev apydvTwy elOn, rept jev TO 
vuvd) Aex Sev aaTuvdpous emrovomalovra., TO b¢ mrepl ayopas 
KOopov a'yopavipous ; ‘epaiv dé t tepéas, ols pev ecow TaTpLat 
iepwovvat Kal als, ys pn Kuwety: ei b€, olov To mpairov Karot- 
xLopevois elds yiyveoUan Trepi Ta Tobra, 7) pydert 7 7 Tea 
dAlyous, ofs ur) Kabearnk ob KATAOTATEOV tepéas Te Kat lepeas 
vewkopous yiyvecbat Tots Deots. tovrwy 57) mdvTwY Ta pLEV 
atpeTa, xpy, Ta 5é KAnpwra év tais KaTaoTdceot yiyveoBan, 
jevyvivras mpos dirlav adA7Aots Onuov Kul 7) Ojuwov ev 


ExdOTH xopa Kal moAeu, GTws dy pddiora opovwy ein. 7a 


A + 
per OUV TOV iepéwv, TQ bea emUTpemovTe. adre TO KEXapt~ | 


opLévov yiyveobar, KAnpodv oUTw TH Oeia TUX amroo.sovTa, 
Soxyudlery, be TOV del Aayxavovra mpGirov pev 6AdKAnpov 
Kal yvrotov, emetTa ws ore pddora, € eK xabapevovadiv olKy~ 
cewy, povou de dyvov Kat mavToy TOV mrept 7a Tovabra els 
TA. deta. & dyLapravopevcoy avrov Kal mrarépe Kal paTepu. KaTa 
Tara BeBwxdras. ek Acdgav d€ xXp77 vopous rept Ta Oeia 
mayer KopLucajLevous Kat KaTaoTHoavTas en avro ts esnyntas, 
Tovrots xphobar. Kar’ eviauTov be elvat Kat py pear porepov 
THY tepwouvny EKAOTHY, ern be ay) éAarrov eS7pKovTa. jpty 
ein yeyovws Oo > pew Kal é tepoods vopous rept Ta Deiat ixavas 
ayiorevoew: TavTa be KQL TEpt TOV tepercov éoTw TO. VOpLLLA. 
Tovs de efnynras Tpis peperwoay prev ae TETTApES puhai 
TéTrapas, Exactov e€ adrdv, Tpets dé, vols av TAetoTH yé- 
vyTaL Phos, doxdoarras, evvea TrepTrEw els AcAgovs 
dvedeiv e€ € exdorns Tpiddos eva: THY S€ Soxysaciav avr ay 
Kai rod xpovou THV HAKiay elvat xabdrrep TOV iepewy. obror 
d€ éorwy esnynrat dua Biov- TOV dé ye ArévTa mpoaupet- 
cdwoav ai _Térrapes guia dbev a av exAtrry. Topas TE ey 
TeV TE tepeav xpnpdrey ExdoTots Tots tepots Kal repeviv 
Kal Kapmav ToUTWwY Kal prcbaicewy Kupious aipetobat peev 
eK Tov peylorwy TYLN aT Tpeis eis TA peylora, lepd, dvo 
8’ eis ra opixporepa, mpds Sé ra eupeddorara eva: Hv de 
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alpeaw ToUTwY kal thy Soxyaciav yiyveatau Kabdmep 1] 
TOY OTpaTnYav eylyvero. Kal Ta pev ad mepi Ta iepa Tabra 
yryveodu: 

‘Agpovpytov be (on pndev eis SUvapw €oTw. mdAews pev 
abv ai ppoupal mépt Tavry yryvécducar, orparnyav em 
peoupeve Kal rafvapyav kal ¢ lamdpxev Kal puddpywv Kal 
mpuTavewy, Kat 81) Kat doTuvomiy Kal d-yopavopwy, OmoTav 
aipebévres Huly KataoTaotv Ties ixavas* THY de aay 
Xwpav pudarrew maoav KaTa Tae. Sudexa prev yt 7 
xapa mao els Svvapv toa pdpia vevéunrar, pdr dé pula 
T@ poptw exdorey emuxAnpwbeioa [Kar eviauT ov ] TapEexeTo 
mévre olov a dyypovepous TE Kal ppovpdpyxous, TovTats 3° éorTw 
karadeEaoGar Tijs adrav guns éxdory buad_xa Tov mevTe 
ex Tov véwy, pa éAarrov 7 ] wevre kal elxoow én yeyovdras, 
ph) aAetov be 7 7 TpidKovTa. | TovTous be SraxAnpwbyrw Ta. 
popta Tis xwpas Kara jive. éxaora  EXAOTOLS, OTWS QV maons 
Ths xwpas eprretpot TE Kal ETLOTHLOVES yiyvwvrar Tavtes. 
dvo 3° éTH THY apyny Kal THY ppoupay yiyvecBat ppoupois 
TE Kal dpxovow. omws 8 av TO mpMTov Adywou TO. HEpn, 
[robs THs xwpas TOTOUS, | petadarrovras & det Tov “et iis TOTTOV 
éxdorov Lnvos nyetabar Tovs Ppovpapxous € émi Se€ia KUKAw* 
70 5” emt befua yuyveod w To mpos ew. trepteAGovros de Tob 
eviavob, T@ Sevrépy & érel, iva ws mAcioTrot THY ppovpa@v a) 
povov ejuTreypor Tijs xwpas yiyvevra Kara juiay dépav Tob 
eviavTod, mpos TH xwpa dé aya Kat Tis wpas éxdorns 7rEpt 
EKaGTOV TOV TOTOV TO yeyvouevoy ws WAEt iorot Karapadwouw, 
ot TOTE Hyovpevot maALv adnyeiabwaav els TOV edwvupLOV 
det petaBdMovres TOTOV, Ews dy to devrepov befeAIwow 
Eros’ T@ Tpitw Se addovs aypovdpous aipetaBbar Kai ppov- 
papxous [Tous mrévre Tv Saddexa emmseAntas |. ev dé 57) TaI‘s 
SvatpiBais T@ Tomy EKGOTY Thy emys€Aevav elvar Tovavoe 
Twa TpOTov’ "pev Srrws edepKrs 7 xXwpa mpos TOUS TroAepious 
Gre pddora € éorat, TappevovTds TE doa dv tovrou d€n Kat 
dmooxanrovras Kal évorxodopjpacw eis Suvapw clpyovras 
Tovs emixetpodvras OTLooy THY Xapay Kal Ta Tmt Ka- 
Koupyeiy, Xpwpevovs 8’ vrrotuyiots Kal Tots olKkérats tos ev 
TQ TOT ExdoTw mpos Taira, be exelvnv TrowdvTas, éxeivots 
emtoTarobvras, TV olKelwy epywy avTrav dpytas ort pdAvoTa 
exdeyomevous. SvoBara. Sé 51) wavra, rovetv pev tots €xOpois, 
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Tots d¢ giros 6 ort pddtora evBara, dvOpwrous Te Ka bmro- 
Cuylors Kat Boornpacw, dd@v TE emieAounevous OTWS “hg 
Tpepararas eExaoTaL ylyvwvrar, Kal TOV é€k Atos dbaruy, 
iva THY xBpav BA KaKOUpY i}, | padrov 5° wpenp péovrTu eK 
Toy b Adv els Tas év Tots Gpea veras OG Tat KotAa, Tas 
expods avray elpyovras oikodouypaci Te Kal radpevpaow, 
Omws av Ta Tropa. Tou Avs vdara Karadexopevar Ka Ti- 
voucat, Tois droxarubey a dypois Te Kal TéTroLs néow vépara 
Kal Kprvas Trovoboa, Kat TOUS avxunpordrops ToTous TroAv- 
USpous Te Ka! edvdpous drrepyacuvras: Ta TE THYAta VoaTa, 
eav Té Tis ToTapos édv Te Kat Kprvn 4, Koapobvres putevjract 
Te Kal oixodopnuacw edmrpeTreor €pa, Kal ouvdyovres peran- 
Aciats vdpora, mavra. dpGova TOLBOW, Ddpetats Te Kal? 
exdoras Tas wpas, et Ti mov advos 77 TEWEV0S rept Tatra 
avetpLévov inl. Ta. pedpara, aguevres Els aura Ta. Téa Decay 
iepd, Koopmot. mavTaxy bé € ev TOIS rovovrous yuuvdou xp?) 
KoracKeud gel Tous véous avrots Te Kal Tals yépouat, yepov- 
Tuxa Aovtpa [Bepya | Tapexovras, vAnv TraparBevras atny 
Kat Enpav apbovov, €7 ovnoer KALVOVTWY TE vooots Kat 
mévo4s TeTpupeva yewpytKots aupata Sexopevous etpevds, 
tatpod S€Ew ya mavu copod BeAriova OUXV@. 
Tadra peev oy Kal Ta, Toabra mavra Kdopos TE Kal L wpedio. 
Tots TdTroLs yiyvour’ av pera, TrouB.ds ovdapyy dxaptrou: 
o7rovd7) be TEpt TADTA HOE E eoTw. TOUS eS ijKovTa. € €KGOTOUS Tov 
avTav Tomov pvddrrev, 47 pLovov Trohepiov € evexa aAAa Kai 
TOV pihow gpackovtwr elvat: yetToveny dé Kal tav dAAwv 
Toda jv aAAos aAAov aduch, dodNos 7 y) eAcvfepos, SucdLovras 
TO dduxetoGar PdoKovtt, Ta. pev OpiKpa avTovs TOvs TrEVTE ap- 
yovras, Ta. be peilova pera Tov budexa [rods éraraidera | 
Sucalew pexpe Tpiav pvdv, Goa ay ETEpos ETEepw emuKany. 
uaoTHy dé Kal apxovra avuTrevOuvov ovdéva SiKdew Kat 
dpyeww det many 7 TOV TO tédos emt Bevroy olov Baodewv: 
Kat 81) Kal TOUS Gypovdmous ToUTOUs, eav BBpilwou Te TEpt 
TOUS ay emysehodvran, mpooTagkets TE TpoaTarrovres dvicous, 
kal emixerpobvres: AapBavew r¢ Te Kal Pepew Tav ev tais 
yewpylars py meloavres, Kal éav dSéywvrat Te KoAaKeias 
eveka, Sddvrwv, 7} [kai Sixas] adixws Svavépwor, Tats pev 
Owareiats chiara dveidn pepéadwoav € ev maon Th moAet, 
tev Sé dAAwy adiknudrwy or. dy ddix@or Tos ev TH TOTY, 
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T&v expt pvas év tots KwEnTaLS Kau yelroow dmexerwoay 
éxovTes Oikas, Tov dé perloveny € éxdarore dSucnpatav 7 7) Kal 
Ttav edatTovwy, édv pn “Gedwow UmexXEw, TmuaTEvOVTES TO 
peBioracGa Kara Mijvas els €TEpOV Gel TOmTrov pevyovres 
dnopevgetoban, TOUT WY mé pt Aayxavew pev ev Tats Kowats 
Sixaus TOV dducovpevor, ay d €An, TV SumAaciav mparréaton 
TOV bmropevyovTa Kal eT eVehjoarra. 0 vmroaxeiv EKOVTOL TUM ~ 
piav. dvarraobwv bé ot TE dpxovres of T cypovopiot TO. 
duo € ern TOLGVOE TWA. Tporrov’ Tp@Tov pev 57 Kal’ éxadarous 
Tous TOTous elvar avoaitia, év ols Kou? THY Siavray Town - 
TEéov dmacw: 6 d€ amoavcaiTioas Kav nyTWwaodv HuEpav, 7 
vuKTa, dmoxounbeis, wn TOV apxXovTwY Tagavrwy oT) méons 
Twos avayKns emuTrEegovans, Edy aTropyvwow avrov OL TrevTE, 
Kal yparparres Odow év ayopa KkatadeduKora Thv dpoupar, 
dveiobn Te e€xyéTwW THY TrOALTELAY Ws TpodLdovs TO EéauTOD 
pépos, KoAaléobw te mAnyais bro Tob ovvTuyxdvovrTos Kat 
eOddovros KoAdlew atiwpytws. tov dé apydvrwr ad éeav 
tis Tt Spa Towtrov avrds, émiedciofar prev Too TovovTou 
TaVvTas TOvs éfjKovTa Xpewy, 6 6€ aicOdpuevds TE Kal md6 - 
peevos py emef uv €v Tots avrois evexeodu vopLots Kal 
mreiou THY veo: Cnprovate rept Tas TOV vewy apxas 
Arydobw Tacas. TOUT be ot vopopihaxes emtaKomrot 
axpipeis € eoTwoar, OTWS 7 py) yiyvarou THY apxiy 7] ‘yuyvo- 
peva THS dgias 6 eens Tuyxavy. Sev on mavr’ avdpa dia- 
voeiabat TEpt amdvTav avOpurmony ws 6 py Sovdedoas odd 
av Seordrns yévouro a€tos emaivov, Kal KaAAwmilecbat xp 
7@ Kards Sovrcioa padAdov 7 7H Kadds ap£at, mpa@rov 
fev rots vopots, ws tavrnv tots Deots otcav SovAciar, 
emetT Gel Tols mpeoBuTepois Te Kal evTiws BeBiwKoor 
TOUS véous. peTa b€ Tatra THs KAP’ Huépay Siaityns Set THs 
TaTrewijs Kat ambpou YEyeupevov elvat Ta dvo ern Tatra TOV 
TOV aypovopwy - yeyovera. emevdav yap 87 Karadeyaouw ol 
dwdexa, ouveBovres pera Tay mevTe, Bovdcvéctwoar ws 
oldvirep olkerat oux eLovow avrots dAdAous oikéras Te Kal 
dovdous, vd" ek TOV aMcwv yewpyGv Te Kal KwENTaV Tots 
exeivey emi 7a Bea Xpycovras UirnpeTnMaTO, Svaxdvots, a.AAd, 
povoy daa eis Ta, dynudowa, ta 8° aGAAa adrol dt abrav 
dtavonOytwoar ws Biwodpevor Svaxovodvrés TE kal diaxovov- 
eevot [e€autots|—mpos S€é rovTats macav thy xwpav SieEepev- 
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vayrevort Bépous Kal Xeysdvos auv Tots SrrAaus pudaxijs te 
Kat yupioews evexa mavTwv del Tav Témwv. Kwduverter 
yap ovdEvos édarrov paOnyoa elvar bu" dpiBetas emioracba. 
mavras THY abray Xepav: od O17 xdouw Kurnyéota Kal THY 
GAAnv Oypav ovx TTov emurndevew 8-7 rov nBdavra i THs 
aAAns ovis do. Kal apedtas Tijs mept Ta, Towabra yryvo- 
peevyns mraow. TovTous aby, ubrovs TE Kol TO emirpdeupa, 
ElTE TLS KpuTTovs Eire dypovepous elf? ort Karav yaiper, 
TOUTO Tpooayupetwr, mpoFduas mas aviip Ets Suvapuy €mTLTN- 
deveTw, Coot peMovor Thy abréay modu i txaveis acne. 

To dé pLETa TOOTO d,pxovriy aipécews dryopavop.ewy mré pt al 
doruvopny mépr Tv nyety évropevoy. emowro 6 ay dypove- 
juots Ye GoTuvopot TpEls ELHjKOVTA Ova, TpLYH SHdEeKa Hepy 
THs mOAEwS SiahaBorres, pypoupevor exeivous TO TE ddav 
emuyuehovpievor TOY Kara, TO doru ral Tov ék THS ywpas 
Acupopow els THY mow d del TETOLEVOd? Kal Tov oikodojtaiv, 
ive. Kara vojous ylyvwvrat maoa, Kal 81 Kat TaY VoaTwr, 
6760 ay adrois TeuTWo Kal Trapadibdow ot ppoupoivres 
TeDepamrevpeva, 6 Orrens | els Tas Kpyvas iKave Kat kafapa 7o- 
peudpeva. KOOP TE Ga Kal aapelf Thy modw. Set by kad 
TovTous duvatous Te Elvat Kal oxoAdlovras TOV Kowew em- 
peArctobar: 610 mpoBaddcobu pev mas avip ek Tidy peyt- 
OTWY TYLNPAT OV GOTUVOLLOV. ov av _BovAnrar, diayetpoTovn- 
Oevraw dé Kal aducopevwy Ets 53 ols av wAetoras yiyvevra, 
Tovs Tpets amroKAnpwodvroy ols TOVTWY emusedes, doxia- 
abévres 5é a apxovrev KATO Tovs TeDevras adrots vouous. 

yopavopous 5° effis Tourous aipetobat pev ex Tav SevTe- 
poy Kal TPWTWY TYANATOV TeVTE, 74, 8° adda adrav yiyveaBar 
THhv aipeow Kabarep 7 Tay Goruvopoy: [d€éxa TOY adwy 
mpoxetporovnevrev Tovs mrevte amroKAnpaoat, Kat Boxipa- 
obevras avrous dpxovras daropivar.] Xerporoverren d€ mas 
mavrTa’ 6 d€ py Bédwy, € €av etoayyeAdh mpos TOUS apyovras, 
Cnprovate TEVTHKOVTA Spaxyais mos TO KaKos elvar Soxeip. 
ire 6° els exkAnotay KQ.L TOV KOLVOV adMoyov 6 O BovdAdpevos, 
exavaynes 5° €oTw TH TAV Sevrepwy Kab i mporresy TYANPATUY, 
déxa Spaxpais Cnprovpevep ea cu Tro,pev eferalnras Tois 
avAddyots: Tpirw dé TYLT ATL Kal T@ TETAPTW [177 emavayKes, 
aAAa alnptos adeiobw, éav pa Tt mapayyetAwow ot dpxovres 
aGaw x twos avdyKns ouvievas, rovs Sé 87) ayopavoyous 
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TOV TrEpi THY dyopay KOo[ov Siaraxbévra bo vopLov puddr- 
Tew, Kal iep@v Kat Kpnvav émuperctobar toy Kat’ ayopay, 
Orrws pndev adic undeis, TOV aBucobyra de Koddlew, mdnyais 
pev Kal Seopots SodAov Kab Sevor, € edy 5° emixebpios wy Tis 
wept TA tovabra aKooph, péexpt ev éxarov Spaxycv vop.i- 
oparos atrovs elvat Ku tous diadixdlovras, péxpe dé durda- 
aiov TovTou Kowh pera, doruvepiv Cnpody duxdlovras TH 
ddixobvre. TO. aire, be Kat doTuvopors éoTw Cnpicdpara TE 
Kat KoAdoets ev Th €avTav apxh, PEXpL pev pvds avrovs 
Cnurodvras, THY SurAaatay dé preTa cyopavopcny. 

Movorkijs dé 6 pera, Tobro Kal yupvaoruciis dpxovras 
kalicracbar mpémov av etn, Surrovs éxarépwv, TOUS pev 
qaueias avris évera, tovs de dywvioruchs. madelas pev 
BovAerar Aéyew 6 vo}Los yupvacioy Kal bWacKareluv € em- 
peAnras Kdopov Kal moBevoews dua kat Tis mept Tatra, 
emyredeias TOV powrncedy TE Trépt Kat olkycewy dppeve 
kal Onreviiy KopOv, aywvias dé, év Te Tois yupvixois Kal rept 
THY povouny abhobéras abdnrais, durrovs av TovTovs. [sept 
povoucny pev Erépovs, mrept aywriav 8° Movs. ] dywvorucis 
pev ovv dvOpurmroy TE kal immwv TOUS avrovs, povourts | d€ 
ETEpovs prev TOvS TrEpL pov@dlaY TE KaL pyLNTLKTV, Oto 
papwoadr kat nBapwdav Kat addAnray Kat wavrwy THv Tovwv- 
twyv aOrobéras érépovs mpémov av ein yiyveoOar, rdv Sé 
mept xopmdiav dMous. Tp@Tov &y Ep. THY TMV Yopav 
TaLouav mraidwv TE Kai aSpav Kat OnAcrdav Kop@v ev Spx 
Geou Kat TH Taker TH dndon yeyvoperny povouch Tovs dip- 
xovras aipetobai trov xpewv: ixavos dé els dpxwv avrois, 

po) €Aarrov TETTAPAKOVTO, yeyovus eTaV. ikavos be Kal mept 
povwdiav els, 7) edarrov 7 7 TPLAKOVTO. yeyovass eT@V, €io- 
ayuryeds te elvas kal Tots dyuthAuyrévors THY Sud prow 
ixavas dzrodi8ous. TOV 57) xopav dpyovra, kai dvaberhpa 
aipetobar xen To.voe TWA TpoTrov. OcoL pev pirodpovws 
eoxnKact Trept Ta. Tovabra,, els TOV ovMoyov itrwoay, emuly- 
pro eav wn twow—rovrov d€ of vouopdaxes KpiTai—rots 
6 aAAots, €ay pH) BovAwvrat, pnder € emdvayKes €oTw. Kal THY 
aTpo oAny 67) TOV aipovpevov ex TOY euTretpeay TOLnTEov, ev 
TE TH Soxyracia, KaTnyopnio, év Toor’ éoTw Kal darnyopnyc., 
Tov pev Ws ametpos 6 Aaywy, Tav 8 ws Eurretpos’ ds 
dv els € mpoxerporovrnbévrwy Séxa Adyn Soxacbels, Tov 
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évia.uTov Tay Xopay dpxerer Kara vopov. Kata Tatra Se 
 ToUToLS Kal TAUry é Aaywv tov eviaurov €xeivov Tov dpuco- 
péevav ets Kpiow povepdudy TE Kal cuvavdiéy dpyére » es 
Tovs pura dmro8idods 6 6 Aaxeby THY Kpiow. pera d€ Tatra 
Xpeav dywvias abhoberas aipeiabas Tie epi za yupvdova, 
army TE Kal avOpdamav 2 ex Thy pita TE Kal ere Tey dev- 
Tépev TYLNaroov’ els O€ THY clpeow éorw peev emdvayKes 
Tots tpicty [Kai] TropeverBau TYLHPACL, TO opuKporarov d¢ 
alnptov adeicbu. Tpets 5” €orwoav of Aaxovres, TOV apo- 
xXeiporovnBevray peev elroat, Aayderwv be €x rv elxoot 
Tpidv, ous dv Kat bidos 7 7 TOV Soxtpalovrey o doxy.dor)’ €av 
dé Tis dmrodoKyuaody Kod Hvrwaodty apyiis Ajéw Kai Kptow, 
dMous dvbawpetobar KaTa TavTa Kal THY SoKiaciay woat- 
TWS avT@V Tépt TovetaGar. 

Aounds Seé dpxoy Tépt Ta Tpoeipneva Hpiy O Tihs ma 
detas emyednTns mons Onreva re Kul d.ppeveny. els peev 

\ \ ©¢ 4 A / 

H Kal 6 Tovreoy ap wy EOTW KATA VouoUsS, era peev yeyovas 
Tey eharrov 7 a TEVTHKOVTGL, Tralowy Ge yynoiwy TaATIp, pd 
Avora pev véwv Kat Ouyarepur, et S€ 7, Odrepa- davonO7Tw 
be auras TE O mpoxpwHeis Kal 6 mpoKpivwv ws ovoay TaUTHY 
THY apxny TOV ev TH TroNeu & d.porarey dpya@v ov peytrrny. 
TaVvTOs yap oy) gurod 7 mpurrn Adorn KaAds oppnieiaa, 
m™pos apeTHny THs avTod picews KupLwTarn tédos emBetvat 
TO Tpoagpopoy, Trav te GAAwy duTayv Kal TOV Cowv 7 Tpepeov 
Kab dypicv [Kat avOpebrreny | - dvOpurros b€, w WS paper ,tipepov, 
Guws nv madeias pev opOijs Tvyov Kat dPiaews evruxods, 

evoTarov npepwrarov te CHov yiyvecOar drr€?, pt) ixavas 
dé 7 By Kadds tpadev dypudbrarov, orrdca pve ij. ay 
€veKa, ov Sevrepov ovde mdapepyov det THY TALdwY Tpopny Tov 
vonobérny edy yiyvecOar, mpdtov Sé€ apfacbar Xpewv TOV 
péMovra vray emysehnceabau Kadds aipeDivar, TOV eV TH 
moXeu Ss av dpioTos els wavrTa 7, Tobrov Kata SUvapw 6 ore 
pdduora, avrois kafordvra, mpooTarrew emysehyT ny. ai 
maoat Toivuv apxat adn Bovdfis Kal mpuTdvewy eis TO TOb 
"AmrdAAwvos tepov eABotioa pepovrew pAgov Kpupony, TOV 
vopopuldxcwy ovrw’ av éxaaTos ay irae KdAMor av Ta&v 
arept trawdeiav apfat yevopLevany o so dy meiorat bijpot 
oupBaow, Soxywacbeis var0 Tay dMov dpxdvTwy TOV édo- 
pévw, mdiyv vopopuAdkwv, dpyérw ery tevre, Extw S€ Kata 
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Tavra aAXov emi ravrny THY apyny aipetobar. 

"Hav oe Tis Snpociay a a.pxnv dpxoy amobdvy imply efnew 
avr® - THY d.pxnv mAeiov a TpidKovra emideoperny TNucpav, 
TOV aUuToV TpoTrov emt Thy apxnv aAdov kaQiorava ols Hv 
TovTo TpoanKovTws pehov. Kat eav oppavav emirpotros 
TedeuTHOH Tis, OL mMpoonKovTes Kal EemdnUWodvTEs TpOS T4- 
Tpos Kat pnTpes [expe aveina@y traidwy aAdov Kabvordvrew 
evTos b€xa 7 MLEPGY, 7 7 Syprovadon € EKQOTOS Spaxes Ths Hu€epas, 
peexputrep av Tots mraow KaTacTHowat TOV emiTporrov. 

ITaoa de Sxyrrov mroAus atroAs av yiyvouro, ev i) diKaorTy pra 
wa kadeorara ely Kara TpoTrov" dpurvos ¢ 8 ad duxaoris nuiv 
Kat py) mAciw Tév dvTiikwy év Tais avaxpiceo. POeyyd- 
prevos, Kabdmep év tais diairais, ovK av mote ikavos yévouro 
TEpt THY THY Stkaiwy Kplow* wy eveKa ovTE TOAXOUS GvTAs 
padvov ed duxdlew oure dXiyous paurovs. capes de det TO 
duduoByrodpevov Xpewy yiyveobau Tap EKaTEPWY, 6 b€ 
Xpovos Ga Kal TO pady TO Te TrOAAdKLs avaKpiveLy mpos 
TO pavepay yiyveaBau THY dpproByryow _aodudopov. av 
EVEKG. mpdsTov pev els yeiTovas leva Xp?) TOUS emuxadodvras 
ar Aous Kat Tovs didovs TE Kab auveddras ore pahora 
Tas GupioBnroupevas mpadgets, eav 5° apa en) ev ToUTous 
Tis ixavny Kpiow AauBdvy, mpos GAAo SikaorHpiov irw* Td 
d€ TpiTov, av ta Svo dixaoripia poy) SvvynTat SiadAAakar, 
Tédos émibérw rH Sixn. 

Tpdémov 84 twa Kat tav Sikacnpiwy at KaTaoTacets 
dpxovrwy eiow aipéces: mavra ev yap apxovra avayKatov 
Kat Sucaorny elvai TWD, ‘OuKaorThs dé odK dpxwv Kat Twa, 
TpoTrov apxwv ov mavu patros yiyveras tHv 760 Tsépav 
hmep av Kpivay Thy dienv dzore)f. Oevres 57) Kau TOUS 
duxaoTas ws apyovras, Adywyev tives av elev mpémovres 
Kal Tivwy dpa dicacrai Kal tooo. €p ExacTov. KupiwraTtov 
peev Toivuy €oTw Sucaorrprov OTep Gv avToL €avTois azro- 
divwow € EKQOTOL, KOWf TWAS €Adpevor: dvo 87 TeV Aoundiv 
€oTw KpiTnpla, TO pev dray tis Twa lovwMrTny hence a €mrat- 
TUDLEVOS. dducety avrov, dywv els OLKeny | BovAnrar SvaxpiOfvar, 
to 8 omdray To Sypoavov t bird Twos THY TOATAY 7) Hy Ara Ts 
dduxetabar kau t BovAndA 7d Kow® Boney. Aexréov 5° Orrotot 
T elo Kal TIVES | ot pura. m™p@rov 67) Suxacryptov piv 
ytyvéc8w Kowov atrac. Tols TO TpiTov GupioBnrovow id.W- 
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TOLLS mpOs (adnrous, yevopevov THOE 1H. wdoas 8} Tas 
dpxds, omdoa Te Kat éviauTdv Kal Omdgat mA€eiw Xpovav 
dpxovow, emedav edn veos eviavTos pera Oepwas Tpomits 
Te emovTe. pnt ylyverdus, TAaUTHS Ths Hucpas TH mpdabev 
mavTas Xpn Tovs apxovras auvedOeiv cic ev fepdv Kab Tov 
Qedv dudoarras olov anap£acba. sons apyis éva Sucaorny, 
ds av ev apyi} éExdarn dp:arés te elvar S0En Kat dpior’ ay 
Kal dowrTata Tus dikas Tots woAlras adr@ Tov émidvra éve~ 
avtov daivnrus diaxpwew. tovtwv 8é aipebérrwv yiyvesbar 
ev Soxysaciar €v Tots eAopuévots adrots, dav 5é dmodokt- 
pasty ts, Erepov avOaipetoOas Kara radTa, Tods d¢ SoKt- 
pacbevras dixalew wéev rots TdANa Sixaoripia duyodar, tiv 
de yndov davepav féepew: emrnxdous 8 elvar Kai Oearas 
ToUTwv TOV diay €€ avdyKns wev BovreuTas Kai Tovs dAAous 
adpxovras Tovs ¢<Aouévous atrov’s, trav b€ d\Awv tov Bovad- 
pevov. éeay dé tis emairifirat Tia éexdvTa Goikws Kpivat 
Thv diknv, eis Tos vonodiAakas iwy Karnyopeitw: 6 Se 
aprwy thy TovadTny dikny brexéerw wev Tot BAdBouvs TO 
Bradbévrs 76 SirAdciov tive, eav 5é wetLovos déws elvas S6E7 
Cyuias, mpoorudy tods Kpivaytas Thy dikny OT: xp mpos 
rouTw Tralety abrov } amorivew TH Kowd Kal Ta THY Stkynv 
diuxacapevaa. trepi dé Tv Snuouinn eyKAnudTwv avayKatov 
mpa@rov pev'tg TAnOE peTadiddovar Tis Kpicews—oi yap 
GOtkovpevor TravTes Eloiv, OmdTay Tis THY TOA GdiKT, Kal 
xarerds av ev Sixkn péporev dorpor yeyvopevot T@v ToLoUTwY 
dtaxpicewv-—aAd’ apxnv Te elvar xp THs ToradTys SiKns Kal 
reAeuTnv els TOV SHpov amrodiwWouevnv, THY de Bdcavoy ev 
Tais peyloras apyais tpiciv, ds av Oo Te devywv Kal oO 
SuwKwY GuvoporoyHrov: éav dé ur SdvnoBov Kowwvicas Tis 
dpodoyias adroit, THv Bovdny émpivew avta@v THY atpeow 
éxarépov. Set dé $y Kal tov Siwy diK@v Kowwveiv xara 
Suvaw dsravtTas’ 6 yap dkouwrntos dv efovaias tod ouv- 
ducalew aHyetra TO mapdmav THs méAews ov peToxos elvat. 
dua. tad?’ obv 87 Kal Kata dudAds avayKaiov dikaorypid TE 
ylyvecbar kat KAjpw SikaoTas €k 700 Trapaxyphya advadbe- 
pous tats Senoeor Sixdlew, ro b€ TéAos Kpivew mavTwy TaV 
TotovTwv exeivo TO SixaoTypiov, 6 papev ets ye avOpwrivnv 
Sivayw ws olov re adiadOopwrara mapeckevdobar, Tots 7 
Suvapevors pnte év trois yeiroo pyre €v tois pudertots 
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Sucacrnpiots drradhdrreoBar. 

Nov by mept pev Sixacripia. jiv—a 534 dapyev ov" ws 
dpxas ovre ws pt padiov eirdvra dvappuoByryrws eipn- 
Kévar—arept ev Tatra olov i ar Tis €€wbev Tmrepuyé~ 
ypappern TO pev elpyKev, 7a 8 azo eimret axeddv: m™pos 
yap Tédet vopobecias 7 u) dux@v dx piBis vopeny Beas a cya. xa 
diaipeots op9rara yiyvour’ dy papa. Tavra.s pev ody 
eipnodw TOs TO Téneu qrepievetv pas, ai 5é wepi tas 

as apxas KatacTdoels axedov THY aetorny ethngacw 
vowoectay’ To € dAov Kat dxpiBes TEpl evs TE Kalb mavrw 
TOV KaTa moAW kal moAruKy y macav 810 Leno ovK €oTW 
yeveoOar oadds, mplv av 7 § BidboBos 2 at apxiis Ta TE Sevrepa 
Kal Ta péoa Kal TayTa Bepn TO. éaurijs droAaBotoa mpos 
tédos agixyran. viv pay ev TO Tapovre peXpL Ths TOV 
dpxovrwv aipécews yevowevns reNevr?) pev Tov eumpoobev 
atrn yiyvour’ av ikavy, vopwy 8€é Pécews apx7 Kat avaBoAdy 
dua Kal Gxvewv ovdev Ere Seopevn. 

KA. Ildvreus pou KaTa voov, w kéve, 70. eumrpoo0ev e(p- 
Kas, THY apynv viv TedeuTh mpoodipas mept TOV TE ElipN Levey 
Kal Tov peddovrwy pnOjcecba, Tatra et. waAdov éxeivwy 
elpnkas piAiws. 

AO. Kaddis Tolvuy dv npiv 7 mpeoBuTrav éeydpwv radia 
péxpt Seip’ etn Ta, vov Svarremraropevy. 

. Kadnv riv arrovdiy & coukas dn Aoby Tov avdpav. 

A®. Kixds ye: tdde 8° eworjowpev ef coi Soxet Kabdzep 
uot. 

KA. To motov 87) Kal.tept Tivwy; 

A®. Ole OTL Kabdrrep Cwrypaduy ovdev mrépas exew a 
mpayyareta doxet mept exaoruv Trav Cow, add’ 7) Tot xXpai- 
vew % atroxpaiver, 7H oridimore KaAotar 76 ToLodTov of 
Corypdgay maides, ovKe av more Boxe? mravcaoBar Koopovoa, 
WOTE eiSoow penKer exelv els TO KaANiw Te Kal davepurTepa 
ylyvecOar Ta yeypappeva. 

. Lyedov evvod dcoveny Kal avros Tatra, ad réyets, 
evel evrpipris ye ovdayds ge Th Tovavrn TEXYD)- 

A®. Kat obdey ve eBa aBns. xpnowpeda ve pny T@ viv 
Traparuxevre TEpL AUTAS jpiv dyw TO TOLOVOE, ws el Tore 
Ts emruvonaere ypara ve a6 kd.\Avorov CGov | Kat Tobr ab 
pndemore emt davddrepov aGAd’ éxi rd BéAriov toyew Tob éz- 
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udvTos dew <levat> ypdvou, ouvvoEts ort Oyyrds o3 OV, Eb UH Twa 
KaraAeiiper Sud8oxov Bc emravopboby TE, édy tT opdAdAyrat 
TO Cdov v v7r0 Xpoveny, kal TO mrapanerpbev d b7d THS dobeveias 
Ths éavrob mpos Thy téxvnv olds re sels TO mpdobev & eora 
paid puvev movety emdiuidvat, opiKpov ~va xpdvov adr 
mOVvOSs Tapayevet TALTUANS ; 

KA. ’AAy 1%}. 

A®. Ti ody; dp’ ov Towobrov doxet got To Too vopobérov 
BovAnp’ civac; mpiirov ev ypaifas TOUS vO }.0US mpos Thy 
dxpiBevav Kara SUvapuuv t ixava@s* €7e-Ta mpotovros Tv Xpovou 
Kal TOV Sofdyreny Eepyw TELpUsp-EvOV, dp’ otet Td OUTWS 
adpova yeyovevar vopoberny, wor ayvoeiy ort mayTroAa 
avayKn trapareizreoat towabre,, a det twa cuvertomevov 
emravopbobv, iva pndapp xelpwr, Bedrriwy Sé 7 modureta 
Kal 6 Kéopos del ylyynTat mept THY WaLtoperny adtT@ 
TOAW ;S 

KA. Eixés—mds ydp 08 ;—Bovrecbar ravra ovrwoty To 
TovovTov. 

AO. Ovxody Et Tis Twa. enxovny exol 7 pos tobro, Epy@ 
Kal Adyots Tivo, TpoTroy duddgevev dy érepov etre peiCova 
etre ehdtTw rept Toor éxew EVVOLAV, OTTWS xen puddrrew Kat 
emravopbodv vomous, OvK av TOTE héyww amelmo TO TOLWDTOV 
mpi emt téAos éAbetv; i 

II@s yap av; 

AQ. Ovxotv ev 7 viv mapdvre troinréov epot Kat ofp 
TovT0; 

KA. Té srofov 67 A€yess; 

AQ. "Errevdy vopoberety peev peMoper, Tpyvra be Hey 
vopopvhaes, jets 8” ev dvopais tot Biov, ot 6 ws mpos 
Huds veo, aua pev, ws Paper, bet vopoberety nuUas, dua 
d€ mreipdcbat Trovely Kal rovrous adrovs vopobéras Te «at 
vopopuaaras els TO duvarov. 

. To LAY 5s elirep oloi Té y éopev ixavds. 

A@. °AW oby TmeupaTéa ye Kai mpobupnreéa. 

KA. II@s yap ov; 

AQ. Aéywpev 67) ampos avrovs: *Q prror OWTHpEes vopwwv, 
nets TEpt ExaoTwY av TiBepev TOvS vojous mdyTroh\a Trapa.- 
Actipopev—avayin yap—ov pay add’ dca ye [1 opuKpa Kat 
76 Odov eis Sivapw ovK dvijcopev amepunyntov Kadzep TWh 
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TrEprypapy Tobto dé Sejoet cuptrAnpoby & bps - TO Trepinyn dev. 
Omrot O€ Brezrovres Spdcere TO ToLovTor, ducovew xPq- Me- 
yiAdos prev yap Kat éyw Kai KAewlas eipjxayev te atta 
dAArAoLs ovK dAtydKts, opodoyotpev TE Aéyeabas Kadds: 
tuds 5€ yuiv BovAducba ouyyvapovas TE dua Kat pabnras 
yiyveobar, Brérovras mpos Taira eis darep nets ovVvEeXw- 
pyoaper aNAnAous TOV vopopunakd. Te Kal vowoberny | Sety 
Brérew. nv Oe 7 avyxwpnots ev éxovoa Kepddaiov, OmTws 
TOTE dyn ayalos yiyvor’ dv, thy avOpwarw mpooj}Kkovaay 
dperhy | THs puxiis EX €x TUWOS emiTndevparos % Twos 
Oous 7 7) Trouds KTHGEWS 7 emBupias 7 7 Oqéns 7 7 pabnudrev 
moré TIMP, eire dppyy Tis THY CUVOLKOUVTOOY ovca 7) puats 
etre Ondeva, véewv 7 YEpOvTEY, Orrws els Tavrov TobTo 6 Xeé- 
youev teropevy arrovd7) maoa. éorar Sua mavros Tod Biov, 
Tav 8 dMAwv 6 Om00a. €.77d0L0. Tovrous pndev mpoTyLay pavet- 
Tau end doTicobv, TeAcuTay dé kal moAews, €av dvdararov 
dvayKn daivnra yiyveaBas, mpiv eGeAew dovAevov dropei- 
vacav Cuyov dpxecbar taro Xetpoveny, 7 Aeizrew Pry THY 
oA" ws TavTa Ta ToOLAdTA dp ” €oo UrropeveTéov TATKOVTAS 
mply_ dMAdEacbar moAreiay 7) xelpouvs avOpuirrous TrepuKe 
Tovey. Taba jpets TE _€umpoavev cvvapohoynoduela, Kal 
viv vets mp av els _Tabro, exdTepa Brerovres ETAVITE KOL 
péyeTe Tovs vouovs daot 7 TadTa Suvaroi, Tovs dé SuvaTouvs 
aomaleabe Te Kat drrodpdvws Sexopevos Cire ev adrois: Ta 
5’ adda emTnOev Lata Kal 7rpos aMa, Tetvovta Tav ayabav 
Acyoueveny xaipew xpy mpooayopeveww. 

\pxn d€ EOTW TOV pera Tatra npiv vom 70¢ Tis, ad 
tepaiv TpYHEVy. Tov aptOjuov yap 57) Set mpa@rov dvadaBety 
nds Tov TOV TevTaxoxtAiwy Kal TeTTApaKovTa, doas elev 
Te Kal exet Tomas mpoagpopous 6 6 TE Gdos Gua Kal 6 Kara 
puids, 6 6 O17) TOU mravTOS eGepev dwdeKaTncpLov, EV Kal elxoow 
elkoodKes oplorara duv. exet be Stavopas duwdexa pev o mas 
dpuOuos 7 pty, dwdexa be Kat 6 Tijs pudijs: Exdorny o1 Thy 
potpay dvavoetabau xXpewy ws odcay tepav, Jeod Sdpor, € €710- 
pévnv tois prow Kal THj TOO mavTds mrepiodyy. 610 Kal macav 
mohw a dye fev TO ovpdurTov tepody aurds, dAAow dé dAAcov 
tows op8drepov EVELLOYTO TE Kal evTUyéoTEpov efeiwoay THY 
Svavopny: nuts dé odv viv dayev dpOdrara mponpiatas Tov 
TOV TEVTAKLOXLALwWY Kal TETTApdKovTa apiOuov, Os mdoas 
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Tas Suavopias Cyer pexp. Tov Swdexa dard pds apEdpevos 
mAnv évdexdBos—a"rn 8 exer opixpdtarov taya: él Odrepa 
yap vyins ylyverar dvotv éoriaw amoveunbeicaw—wds 8’ 
eat Tatra aAnlds évra, Kata cxodijv oK av mods ent- 
deifevev w0O0s. moredcavres 51) Ta vi. ~n wupoton d7%,un 
Kal Adye, vewpev Te TAUTHY, Kai ExdoTn olpa Oedv } Dewy 
maida em@nutcavres, Buj.ovs Te Kal TA TOUTOLS MpOOHKOVTA 
amroddvres, Ovowdy mépt suvddous én’ adtois rroubueba Svo 
To pyvos, dwdexa pwev TH THS PudAfjs Siavouy, dwdexa Se 
aUT@ TH Tis TcAews Stapreprapa, Ae Sv wev 81 mpa@tur ydperes 
evexa Kal TaY mEpi Deorls, SevTEepov Sé Hudv adtav oikess- 
THTOS TE TEPL Kal yuwpivews GA\jAwWY, ws daipev av, Kai 
Gpirtas Eveka, maonS. Tpos yap 51 THY TOY ydpwv Koww- 
yay Kal ovppegiy dvayKaiws eyes THY ayvotav cEatpetv 
Tap Ov TE Ty ayera Kal & Kal ols exdidwor, mEepl mavTos 
movovpevov Ott pardora To py apdArcevIar pyndapds er rots 
To.ovTots KaTa TO Suvardv. THs odv TOLAUTHS OTOVdTS Evera 
Xp7 Kal Tay tratdids TrovetoPat YopevovTas TE Kai xonEevovoas 
KOpovs Kat Kdépas, Kat aya $1) Yewpodvras Te Kai Dewpovu- 
pévous peta Adyou Te Kal HAuKias Twos exovONs ElKkviOS 
Mpopacels, yuuvods Kal yupvas péxpiTTEp aldods awd ovos 
Exdotwr. TovTwy d émyseAntas TaYTwWY Kal KOOUNTAs TOUS 
TOV xyop@v dpyovras yiyvecBar Kat vopobéras peta TdV 
vomodvAdKwr, dsov av yyets exAcitruysev TAaTTOVTES* ava- 
yraiov dé, omep elmopev, TEpt TA TOLADTA 7avTA Coa op.Kpa 
kai moAAa vopobérny pev éxdeiTew, Tovs 8 Ezretpous aet 
Kar’ éviavTov yryvopevous atT@v, amo THs xpetas pavOavov- 
ras, rarrecGar Kai érravopfovpevous Kiely Kat eviauTov, 
éws av Opos tkavos d0€n THY TOLOVTWY Vopiw Kat emitndev- 
pdrwy yeyovévat. xpovos pév ovv péTplos aa Kat ixavos 
ylyvoir’ ay THs eutterpias Senaernple Gvardiv Te Kal xopedy, 
emi mavrTa Kai exaora Taxeis, CHvTos pev TOO TA€avtcs vopo- 
Oérou Kowy, TéAos 5é oxdvTos, a’Tas EKaoTas Tas apxas 
Eis Tovs vouodvAakas elodepovoas To Tapadeimopevoy Tis 
abrav apyis emavopbotobar, wéxpuep av TéAos Exew ExacTov 
dd€n Tod Kadds eLeipydoba, tore 5€ axivyTa Geyevous, 7dy 
xXpijcla wera Tav GAAwv vopwv ods Erage Kar’ apxas 6 Deis 
adrois vouobérns: dv mépt Kweiv prev exovras pndémore 
pndev, et d€ tus avaynn Skee more KatadaBeiv, macas pev 
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A > A A 4 é \ A a“ A , 
Tas apxas xp7 asupBovdAous mavra dé Tov Sjuwov Kat Tacas 
é; 


“~ 9 4 b) A 4 4 
Gedy pavreias émeABdvras, edv ovppwv@ou mavres, ovTw 


Kwetv, dAAws dé undérote undapds, dAAa Tov KwAvovTa aet 
KATO vouov Kpareiv. 

‘OrrdOev Tis ody Kal dmrnvika THY TrévTE Kal ElKoOL yeyove- 
Twy €Tn, oxoTM@v Kal oxoTovpevos Um’ GAAwy, KaTa votv 
éaur@ Kal mpémovTa eis maidwy Kowwviay Kal yéveow 
efnupnKevar TmoTeveEl, yapettw jev Tas evTos THY TévTE Kal 
TpidKovra er@v, TO S€ mpémov Kal TO GpudTTOV ws xp7) 
Cnreiv, mp@rov émaxovodtw: det ydp, ws dnow KaAewias, 
Eumrpoobev Tob vopov mpooijmov oiketoy éxdotw mpoTiévar. 

KA. KaAdtora, & Edve, Steuvnudcvevoas, eAaBés te Tod 
Adyou Katpov Kat pan’ euot dSoxoivr’ elvar ovppertpov. 

A@®. Ed Adyets. *Q. wat, roivuy ddpev ayabay warépwv 
dvvrt, TOUs Tapa Tots Eudpoow evddEous ydpous xp7) yapety, 
of cou Trapawvotey av py pevyew Tov TOY TEvTwWY ULNde TOV 
T&v mAovciwy SudKew SiadepovTws yduov, add’ éav rdAda 
iaalyn, tov vbmodedorepov det TYL@VTA Eis THY KoWWwViaY 
ouvievat. TH TE yap mode ouppopov dy € in TavTy tals Te 
ovviovoats eoTiais’ TO yap ouadcy Kai ovupeTpov axpdrou 
fupiov Siaddper mpds aperiv. Koopiwy te tarépwv xpr) 
mpoOupetaba yiyvecOar KndeoTHy Tov abTH ovverddra irae - 
Tepov aa Kat Oarrov tov d€éovros mpos macas Tas mpagets 
pepoucvov' tov & evavriws meduxdta emt ravavria xp) 
Kyndevpata tropevecbar. Kai Kata travros els éorw pibos 
ydov’ TOV yap 0] mode Set aupdepovta pvnorevew ydpov 
ExaoTOV, ov TOV noLoTOV adT@. déperar Sé ws mas ael 
Kata plow mpos Tov opoidtatov att@, dbev dvapados 7 
mAs GAn ylyverar XpHuactv TE Kal TpdTWwY AOcow: &€ dv 
& pn Bovdrdpefa ovpBawew piv, cai pddvora cupPaiver 
tais mActoras wdAect. Taira 87 dia Adyou pev vopnw 
mpooraTrew, py ‘yapety mAovovov mAovoiov, pndé zodAd 
Suvdpevov mpdarrew adAov to.ovrou, Odrrous 5é 7Oeot pds 
Bpadurépous Kai Bpadurépous mpos Odrrovs dvaykdlew rH 
TOV yapwv Kowwvia mopevedOat, mpos TH yeAoia elvar Juucv 
Gv éyelpat zroMots: od yap pddiov éevvoeiv ore mdAw elvat 
Sei dixnv Kparipos Kexpapevynv, od pawwopevos ev olvos 
éyKexupevos Cet, koAaldpuevos 5€ bro vidovros érdpov Oeot 
Kadnv kowwviav AaPwv ayalov maya Kat pétpiov dmepyd- 
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Cerat. Todt’ ody yryvduevov ev Th TOv maidwy peter Siopay 
ws émos elretv Suveros oddeis: TodTwv 57) yapw édv jev 
vow TA Towabra avayKatov, émddovra dé metfew mreipacbat 
THY Tay maida ouaddryTa abt@v atrois ris Tov ydpewv 
iadtntos amAjotou ypnpdtwv ottons men mAeiovos exa- 
oTov movetoar, ai du’ cveiSous arrotpémew vov mepl Td 
Xp}para ev Trois yapous €onvvdaxdra, GAAG Le) yparTe vow 
Bialopevor. 

Hept yapwv 84 radr’ éorw mrapapvbta Aeydpeva, Kat 4 
Kat 7a Eumpoole tovTwy prPevra, .bs xpt) THs deryvevods 
pucews avréxeota 7H tratdas raiSwy Katadelrovea ai TH 
Bem vanpéras av adrofi mapadiddvar. mdvra obv Taira 
Kat ért mAeiw ris ay elmo. mept yapuw [es ypr yapety,} 
mpooyntalduevos dpbas: av 8 dpa tis ur wetOnrar éxwv, 
GMAdtpiov 8é atrov' Kal dxowdyynrov év TH wore xn Kal 
dyamos wv yévnrat trevrexaitpiaxovroUTns, Cnurovcbw Kar’ 
EVLAUTOV EKAOTOV, O LEYLUTOV [LEV Tino. KEKTHILEVOS EKATOV 
Spaxpais, 6 5€ 7o Sevrepov éBdounKovra, tpitov be é&1- 
kovra, 0 S€ To Téraprov TpidKovra. Totro d’ éotw ris “Hpas 
tepdv. 6 dé py extivwy Kar’ éviaurov SexarAdavov ddetrérour: 
mpatreatw Sé 6 Tapias Tis Deod, py éxmpdéas bé ab-ds 
opetdérw Kal ev rais evOvvais Tod ToLovTou Adyov UmexéTw 
mds. €is pev ody xpnuata o py PdAwy yapeivy Taira 
Cnuovodw, tysns dé mapa THv vewrépwv aripos maaons 
éoTw, Kai undeis draxovérw undev adr@ Exwy TOV véwy" Edy 
5é xoAdlew twa éemiyeiph, mas TH adikovpevw BoyPeitw Kat 
dpuvéerw, 1 Bonbdv dé 6 mapayevopuevos Setdds Te aya 
Kal KaKos U0 Tob vopoy modXitns elvar Aeyéobu. 

Tlept Sé wpouxds elpnrar pev Kal mpdtepov, etprobw de 
adAw ws toa avri iowy éorly ro pte AayBavovre pir 
exdidovte Sia xpnudrwy aropiav ynpaoKew Tavs TévnTas’ TA 
yap avayKaia tmdpxovrTa €or. maou TOV ev tavTy TH mdAct* 
UBpis dé Hrrov yuvarél Kali Sovrcia Tarew? Kat aveAevepos 
dua ypjuara Tots yHuace yiyvouro av. Kat o pev TrevBouevos 
év rébv KaA@v Spun tobr’ dv> 6 8é p17) mevBopevos H Sid0vs 7 
AapBdvwv mAdov 7 mevTnKovra d£va Spaxyav eabfjros xapw, 
6 5€ pvas, 6 Sé tpidv jumpvaiwv, 6 S€ dvotv pvaiv—d ro 
peéyvorrov Tianpa KEK pevos—oderrero pev To _Sypocip 
Toootrov é€repov, To Se Soflev 7 Anpbev tepov eoTrw Tijs 
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“Hpas re kal rot Ais, Tparrovre dé of Tapiat Tovrow 
Toiy Beoiv, xabdrep eppyOn Tav pa) yapouvra mépt Tovs 
Tapias eenpdrrew € éxdOTOTE rovs THs “Hpas 4} wap’ abradv 
éxdorous THY Cyuiav exriverv. 

, Eyyony be elva Kupiav TaTpos pev mp@Tov, devTépay 
mdarmov, Tpirny de adeApaiy Oporrarpion, éav dé nde els Fj 
TOUTW, , THY TpOs [LNTpOS ETA TOUTO € vat Kuplay woavros: 
éav 3 dpa TUXN TIS anOns oupBaivy, Tovs eyytrata yévous 
del Kuptous elvat pera Tov eTUTPOTTUDY. 

“Ooa dé mporéAcca ydpwy 7 Tis aAAy mrepl TO. Tovabra 
i€poupyia peMovre 7 yeyvopevay 7 “yeyovoTwy mpoonKoved 
éorw Tede toOar, Tovds eSynTas € Eepwravra xp7) Kal trevOdevov 
€keivots EKAOTOV jyetoban TAVTA EAVTD peTpios yiyveoBan. 

_Tept de Tov éoTidcewy, didous ev xpy Kal didas 
pq) mAeious mévte éExatépwv cvyKadciv, auyyevav dé Kat 
oikeiwy WoatvTws ToaovTous aAAous Exarépwv: avdrAwpa dé 
py ylyvecBa mAdov 7 Kata TH ovciav pdevi, TH pev eis 
XpHuata peylorw pvav, T@ 8’ Huov Tob Tooovtov, TH 9’ éd- 
eSijs ovr, Kabdzrep broBEeBnkev EKGOTW TO Tyna. kal TOV 
pev trevOopevov TH voy ematvety xen mavras, TOV O€ cmret- 
Gobvra Kodaldvray ot L vopopvdaxes ws darerpoxanov TE ova. 
Kal amaiSevTov Tov Tept TAS vuppuas Movoas vOMwD. Trivew 
de eis peOnv ovre aAAoGi qov mpemret, mA € ev Tais Tob TOV 
olvov ddévTos eot eoprais, ovd acdards, ovr’ obv 81 rept 
ydapLous e€oTrovoaKore., ev ols €peppova pahora elvat mperret 
vopnv Kat vuppiov peraBohty ov opiKpav Biov perarddr- 
Tovras. Cys. € Kal TO YEvvaspevov OTws OTe padora eg 
Eudpovwy aet ylyvyras: ayedov yap ddnAov o7rola vos 4 
dads auro yevvjoer pera Geot* Kati mpos TouUTots Set poy) TOV 
cwpdrov Sraxexupeveny b7r0 > pEeOns yiyvecbar Thv TraLdoupyiav, 
aN’ EevTayes dmrdaves novxatov TE ev piteg cuvioracban 
TO pudpevov. 0 be Supyewpevos atros Te pepetar maven Kal 
péper, Aurrév xard, Te oGpa Kal puxny: OTreipew obv mapa- 
popos a dpa Kat Kakos 6 peOdwr, wor dvapara Kal amare 
Kal ovdev evOvtropov 70s ovde capa ex Tv eikorw yervey 
mort av. 810 _Hadov juev GAov TOV eviavtov Kal Biov xP%» 
pahora dé Omrdgov av yee Xpovov, evAaBeioGar Kat pt 
mparrew pajre 600 voowdn € éxdvra. elvas pare doa UBpews 7 7 
Gdtxias exopueva—eis yap Tas TOY yervwpevwy uyds Kal 
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compara dvayKatov eLouopyrtpevov éexturotoba Kat rikrew 
aavrn pavrdtepa—fragepovtms Sé exeivyv Thy yudpay Kal 
vuKra anéxecOar tHv mepi 7a Tovadra: dpyt yap Kal eds év 
avOpwrots Spupevy ole: rdvra, TyLhs eav Tis rpoonkovons 
alr, wap éxdorou Tay xpwuevew Aayy rn. 

Nopioavra 5° éfvar xpi) rov yapotvra raty oixiaw tatv év 
T@ KAjpw tH érépav olor veorrav eyyévynaw Kat tpodyv, 
xwptobevra ams TraTpdc Kai unTpos Tov yao éxel TrovetoOan 
Kal THY OtKNGW Kal rHY TpPOdHY abTOD Kal TV TéKVWV. €V 
yap Tais diAvais éav per 7O00s eve Tis, KOAAG Kal aude? 
mavra “On: Karaxopns S€ auvovcia Kai ovK iaxovea TOV 
dua xpovov modov amonpetvy aAdijAwy mote? tmepBodais 
mAnopovis. av 87 xdpw pntpl Kal warpi Kat Tots Tis 
YUVALKOS OlKElots TUpEeVTAaS YP} Tas aTdv oiKyoes, olov 
els azrotKiay apikomevovs, adrovs émusKoTauvTds TE ca 
Kal emuoKoToupevous oikeiv, yerv@vTds Tre Kal extpéhovras 
matoas, Kabdmrep Aayrdda rov Biov rapadidovras dAdous &€ 
dAAwv, Jepamevovras det Deods Kata vomous. 

Kripara S€ 76 peta TotTo mota ay Tis KEKTNWEVOS Ep peE- 
Aeordtny ovoiav KeKThjro; Ta ev otv TOAAG OvTE votoat 
xadrerrov otre Ktijcacbar, Ta Sé 57) TaV oiKEeTaVY yadera 
mdvTn. TOO aiTLov, OVK OpUDs Tws Kai Ta TpdzOV dpfdas 
mept alta@y Aéyomev’ evavTia yap Tats xpelats, Kal KATA Tas 
xpelas av, rrovovje8a arepe SovAwy Kat Ta AEeyouera. 

ME. Ilé&s 8 ad rotro Adyopev; ob ydp mw pavOdvomev, 
@ &éve, ort Ta viv dpales. 

AQ®. Kat pdda ye, & MéyAde, eixdtws: ayedov yap 
mavrwy tov “EXAnverv 7 Aakedaysoviwy etAwreia mAEtoTny 
Gmoplay Tapdoxo.r av Kal épw Tots pev ws Ed, Tots 8° ws 
ovK «0 yeyovuia éorw—eddrrw Se 7 Te “HpakdAewrav 
Sovreia Tis THY Mapiavdvvady KaradovAwoews Epi av exor, 
76 Merradav 7 ad meveorixov €Bvos—eis & Kal mdvTa TA 
rotadra Préebavras Huds Ti xpr wovety TrEpl KTHGEWS OLKETAV; 
6 8) mapuby 7H Adyw Ervyxov Eimidv, Kal GU pe ELKOTWS TE 
more Ppdloyut npwtnoas, TOdE EOTV. lLopLev OTL Tro TaVTES 
elrrousev dv ws xpt) SovAous ws edpeveotdrous exTHo8au Kat 
dpicrous: mroAXot yap aBedpay 707 SobAoe Kal véwy Tioly 
KpeiTTous mpos aperhy mcay yevopevol, TeawKaoW deomdras 
Kat KTHpaTa Tas TE OiKHGELs adTaY OAas. Taira yap Lopev 
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A PS) zn A 4 
mov rept SovAwy Aeyopeva.. 

ME. Ti py; 

A®. Ovxodv Kal TOUVaVTLOV, WS bytes ovdev poxiis dovAns, 
ovde muorevew oudémoT’ ovdev TH yéver Set TOV vody KEKTN- 
pévov; 6 dé copuitaros jpiv TOV TOLNTaY Kal amepyvaTo, 
Unep Too Aws a dyopevuv, as— 

jpLov yap Te voov, dno, a dmapeiperas evpvorra Levs 
avdpav, ovs dy 35 Kara dovALov jap EXnjot. 
Taira on SiahaBovres ExaoTou Tots Svavojpacw of pev 
matevovat Te ovdev yever oikeTav, Kata dé Onpiwv gvow 
KévTpois Kal pedoregw ov tps jedvov aNd. Toadies. dep 
yalovrar dovAas Tas duyas TMV olkerav: of 8 ad ravavria 
toUTwy Spat wavra. 

ME. Té ya Vv; 

KA. Te oov 57) xen Troveiv, ovr, @ géve, Siapepopeveny 
ovr, TEpt THS TET Epas au Xwpas nas, Ths TE KTHOEWS aa 
Kat KoAdcews Tay dovAwy mrépt; 

A®. Ti 8’, & Krewia.; SijAov as erred) dvaKkoAdv € eort 
TO Opéupa dvOpurmos, Kat mpos THY avayKkaiav Sisprow, TO 
dodAdv Te Sey SiopilecGar Kat eAcubepov Kat Seomdrny, 
ovdapas eUXpnorov edédew elvat TE Kal ylyvecGat paiverar, 
XaAemov 87) TO KTHpA" epy yap TmoAAdxes ETLOCOELKTAL rept 
Tas Meconviwy ouxvas etwOvias dmoordcets yiyveoGar, Kal 
TEpl ye TAS TaV Ek pds Pwvis TOAAOvs oikéTas KTWUEVWY 
modes, ooa. Kak, oupBaiver, Kal ete TA TOV Aeyomeveny trEpt- 
Stvev TOV mept anv ‘Iradiav yuyvopevwy mavrodara KAwTr av 
epya. TE kal maGjpara. pos d Tis av mavro. Brébas dia0- 
qTopnoee Tt xen) Spay Trept amrdvrwy Tay rovovtwrv. dvo 87) 
AetrreaBov poven LNXAVG, LATE TATPLUTAS Mg Awy elvat TOUS 
péAAovras pdov Sovrevoew, cdovppusvous TE els Suvapw 6 OTe 
pddtora, tpéderv 5° adbrovs apOds, 1) povov éexetvwy evera, 
m€ov dé adrav TpOTYLaVTas” 7 dé tpod7) TaV TOvOUTEY 
pene Twa UBpu UBpivew €is ToUs olkéeras, TTOV dé, ed 

vvaror, aducety 7) Tous e€ icov. SuddnAos yap 6 doer kal 


: a macrias o¢Bwv THhv Sixny, pody Se dvTws TO ddtxov, € €v 


TovTo.s TOV dvOpaimey € ev ols adra@d padvov aducet iy: 6 Tepl Ta 

Tov dovAwy ov On Ke Kab i mpdgeus yeyvopevds Tus * " Gysiavros ” 

Tob Te dvoaiou Tépt Kat t ddixou, LoTeipew ¢ eis dperijs Expuow’ ; 

ixavwratos dy ein, tadrov 8 €or’ eineiy robto dpOds aya 
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Adyovra emi re SeorréTyn Kal tTupdvyw Kai maoav Suvacreiay 
Suvaotevovtt mpos aodevécrepov éavtot. Koddlew ye piv 
ev dixn dovdAous Set, Kal pt) vovberodvras ds éAevbépous 
OpumrecOa rovciv: thy S€ oiKérou mpsupnow yp ayeddv 
eritagiv mdaav yiyveoBa, wx mpooratlvras undayyq py- 
Sauds oixérais, pir’ od1 OnAcious prjre appeow, & 31) mpos 
SovAovs didotar mroMot apddpa avontws Opdmrovres yaNe- 
murepov amepydlecBar tov Biov éxetvos te dpyecOar Kal 
éautois apyetv. 

KA. ’Op6dis Aéyeus. 

AQ. Ovxodv ore Tis otkéraus KuTEcKEVacpevos eis SUvapuy 
ein TAHOE: Kai emTyndesryte mpos Exdotas Tas THY Epywv 
mapaBonbeias, ro 5 peta TOOTH oiKHoES ypn Siaypddew 
T@ Aoye; 

KA. Ildvu prev odv. 

AQ®. Kat cupmdons ye ws eros etzety €ouxev Tis olKvdo- 
puuxhs mépe thy ye Sn véav Kat aoixnrov ev T@ mpdabev oA 
emipeAntéov elvat, Tiva Tpdmov Exacta, E€et TOUTWY TEpi TE 
iepa Kal Telyn. ydpwv 8° Hv eumpoober tadra, d KAcwia, 
viv 8 érewmep Aoyw yiyverar, Kai pad’ éyywpet tavrn 
yiyveoOar Ta viv: Epyw pny Otay yiyvyTaL, Tabr’ Eurrpoolev 
Tdv yaw, eav Oeds €OAn, Torjoartes, exeiva Abn THTE emt 
maow Tois TovovTas amroTeAobpev. viv dé ovov Gaov Tiva 
tUrov abd Su’ dAlywv éemeEeAMwper. 

KA. Ildvu peév ody. 

AQ. Ta pev toivuv iepa macav mépE THv TE ayopav xp7 
KkaracKkevalew, kal THY TOAW GAnv ev KUKAw Tpos Tots vYs1- 
Aois Trav Tomwy, evepKeias Te Kat KaDapoTynTos xapw* 7TpOS 
dé avrois oikjoes Te apxovTwy Kat SiKaorypia, ev ols Tas 
Sikas ws lepwrarois odaw Arjibovrat Te Kat S@aovet, Ta pev 
Ws dotwy mépt, TaA°dé Kal ToLovTwy Gedy iSpiuara: Kai év 
rovro.s [Suxacrypia, év ols] ai re T@v dovwv npérovaat Sixar 
yiyvowr av Kal doa Oavdrwr afva adiknuara. mept de Tet 
yav, d MéyWe, éywy’ dv rH LUndpryn ovpdepoipyny 70 xaé- 
evoew cay ev TH Yh KaTaKelipeva TA TELXN Kal p) ETTAVLOTG.- 
vat, T@voe elvexa. KaADS pev Kal G TrOUNnTLKOS Umép adTaV 
Adyos dpvetrar, TO YaAKG Kal avdypa Seiy elvar ra reixyn 
padrov 7 yiwa: To 8’ Hyérepov ert mpos Tovros yéAwr' ay 
Sixatws mépmoAvy d¢Aou, Td KaT’ EvLAUTOY eV EKTrEUTELY Els 
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THY xapav TOUS veous, Ta prev oxdibovras, ta Se Tappeu- 
govras, Ta dé Kat dud. TeV olkodouncewy elp€ovras Tous 
TroAepious, ws 81) TV Gpwr Tis xwpas ovK edoovras em 
Baivew, Tetyos d5€ mepiBadoipeda, 6 mp@rov ev mpos vytevav 
Tais méAcow ovdap.as ovpdeper, mpos 5é Twa pwadOakny e&w 
tats puxais TOV eVOLKOUVT DV elwle Tovey, TpoKaAovpLevov 
Els avro KkaTapevyovras py) dpiveadau Tous Trohewious, pnde 
TQ ppoupety dei Twas ep auri VUKTWP Kal pe? nmEepar, 
rovrw Ths owrypias Tuyxdvew, retyeat 5é Kal mais dia- 
voeiobat ppaxGevras TE Kat Kkabevdovras owrnpias ovTws 
efew paxavas, ws emt TO pn trovety yeyovoras, dyvoobvras 
5° at’ THY pactwvnv ws ovTws €oTl ek THY TOVWY' EK 
paorwrns Sé€ ye, oluat, Tis aioxpas OL Trovou Kal pabupias 
mepvKaat yiyveoBat mad. aad’ el on Tetxos yé TL Xpewy 
dvOpabrrous elvat, Tas oixodop.ias xp?) Tas TOV Ste olKnoEwy 
otrws €€ apyis BaiMeoban, Orrws av q mace n TOAus eV 
Telxos, opadorytt TE KL OpordTnaw els TAS OOOUS TTAGMV 
Tay olKnoewy exovody evepreray, idety Te ovK andés pias 
oiktas Oxia exovons airijs, els TE THY Tis pudaxiis 
paoTwrvny oh Kat Tmayrt mpos owTnpiav ylyvor av did- 
g@opos. TovTwy Be, @>¢ av pévy Ta, KaT’ dpxas ot odop7 - 
Oévra, péAew pev pduore. Tois evotKovot mpérrov av etn, 
Tous d€ aaruvopous emipedActobas Kal mpocavayKalovtas Tov 
dAvywpotvra. Cyuuobvras, Kal mavT oy 67) TOV KATA TO aOTU 
kalapornros a * emypsene ioGat, Kal Omrws wuasTns pasets ponder 
TOY TIS moAews pare otxodopmpacy PITE ovv Opdypacw 
éemaAniwera:. Kal oy Kal vodrwv Tay ex Atos evpoias TOUTOUS 
emeheiobar Xpewy, Kal 6oa evTos moAews 7 O7d0a ef 
mpemrov av olketv ein’ tabra dé ravra guvidovTes Tats xpevacs 
ot vopopuAakes EmwopobeTovvTwr Kai THY dAAWwY omdca av 
6 vopos exAcizn du amropiay. ore O€ TadTa TE Kal Ta rept 
d-yopay oikodouypaTa Kal Ta rept TO. yupvdora Kal TaVvTa 
doa dvdacKareta KATETKEVATHEVE TrEpYLEver Tovs pournras 
Kat Gearas Geatpa, mopevwpeba eri Ta eTa TOS yaLous, THS 
vopolecias €€ijs EXOMEVOL. 

KA. Hav yey our. 

A®. Tdpo. pev Tolvuv npiv éoTwoay yeyovores, w@ 
KAewia: dtarra b€ 7po Trasdoyovias ouK eAdrrwy € eviavoias 
yiyvour’ ay TO peTa. TOOTO, Hv 57) Tiva TpdTrOV xpr Shy vupdiov 
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Kal vid my ev mroAeu Suapepovion TaY TroMAdy ecopevy—T0 
57) Tav viv cipnuevew € €XOpevov—elmreiv ov mdavTwv edKodas- 
TATOV, adha ovTewy ovK dAdtywy Tay eumpoacbev rovotTwr, 
TOUTO ETL éxeivey TOY TOMa@v Svoxepéorepov dmodéxeabai 
7@ mnber. TO ye phy SoKoby opOov Kai a\yPes «tvar wdvrevs 
pynreov, w Krewia. 

. dvv peév ody. 

AQ. "Oars 87) davocira Troheow drropaivesBar voHous, 
mH Ta. Onpiouca wal KOWU airovs xp7 Snv mpaTTovTas, TOV 
d€ ie 6 doov dvayKn poe olerat deity, efovatay d€ Exdorots 
elvar THY Hyepay Cyyv Omrws av Behn, Kal Ln TOYTA OLa 
Tages bety yiyverbas, 7 POE WEVOS dé Ta lola dvopobernta, 
Hyetrae Ta ye Kowa Kal Snydora eGeArjoew auTous chy 614, 
VOULWY, ovK opbads Siavoei ira. Tivos ) ydpw Tadra elpnrar; 
robvde, OTe dijsopev deiv Hyiv Tovs vupplous pndev di0~ 
depdyrens punde ayrrov eV guaattios ty Siavrav trovetofa: 
Tov mp0 TAY yap Xpevou VEVOLLEVOD. kal TobTo pev or 
Gavpacror 6 Oy, OTE KAT dpxas mpa@rev eyéveTo ev Tots wap 
bpiv TOTOLS, mroAd you Twos aire, WS es ElKOS, vopwobery- 
cavTos ] Twos €Tépou TiV avTnY Suva € EXOVTOS TpPadypwaTos 
ev oAryavOpurtriqus bro moAARs drropias Exopevois, yevoa- 
jeévous de Kal dvayKaoBetat xpycacba Tots Guaautiots édokev 
peéya Svapépew els ourrnptay TO VOLYLOV, Kat KaTeoTn 8h 
TpoTw Twi ToLOUTW TO éemiTHdEUpLA Duly TO THY GUaCITWY. 

KA. “Eouxe yodv. 

AQ. “O 87 édeyov, Ort Oavpacrov ov TovTO mOTE Kal 
poBepov emiTdgat Tia, viv 00x opotes TQ mpooTarrovTt 

VOKEPES av ein vowoberety aro: TOO €€fjs TOUTW, mrepuKos 
te opbas av yiyveoBau ylyvopevov, viv Te avdALT yeyvojevov 
dXiyou [ve] qrovouv Tov vowolerny, TO TOV matlovTu, els mrp 

aivew Kal pupia é erepa Tovaira dunvuta movobvra Spar, od 
pad.ov ovr etzety our” elndvrTa amotedety. 

KA. Ti) rodro, & Edve, emryeipav Aéyew Eorxas apodpa 
ATOKVELY ; 

AO. “Axovour’ av, iva Ba Toy Sar pyBy) yiyyyrae rept 
Toor’ aire parny. may ev yap, oTuTep av Takews Kal vOy.ov 
peTexov ev mode yiyyyra, mavra ayaba dmepydlerar, Ta 
de araroy q TOV Kakds TaxBevrow « Aver TA TOAAG TAY ed 
reraypevwy GAda Erepa. od 31 Kal viv épdornKey mépt 
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TO Aeyopevov. dpiv ydp, @ KAewia Kat MéyuAne, 7a. prev rept 
Tovs avdpas oucotria Kahids , dua Kal, Orrep elrrov, Bovpacras 
KabéorynKev ex Oeias Twos dvayKns, TO dé rept Tas yevaticas 
ovdayds dpAdis dvopobernrov peBeiras Kal ovK eis 70 dds 
KTQUL TO THs ovootrias avTav emiTnbevpa., GAN’ 8 Kal des 
yévos Hav Tov dvO pastry AaGpardrepov paMov Kal €7- 
KkAoTwTEepov edu, TO OyjAv, dia TO aobevés, ovK apOas TotTo 
el~avros Tot vopobérou SvaTaxrov dv adeiOn. Sia dé rovTov 
peeipévov mroAXa byiv Trapeppet, modo dyuewov ay exovra,, el 
VOpLwv ETUXEV, 7 7a viv: ov yap HpLLoV jLOvoVv cor, ws 
Sdgecev a av, TO mept Tas yuvaixas dxoopnTws TrEpLopepevov, 
ow be u) O7j)Aeva Hpiv gvows €oTt Tos dpeTHny Xelpww THs 
TOV dppevenv, Toooury Suapéper mpos TO TrAdov 77 OumAdavov 
elvar. todr’ odv émavadaPeiv Kal t emavopbwicacba Kal TavTO. 
ouvrdfac8a, Kowh yuvagi te Kal avdpdow émirndevpara 
BéArvov pos Trodews eddayoviay: viv dé ovrTws aKTaL TO 
TOV dvOpamey yévos ovdapydis els tobro eUrvxas, ware ovode 
pynoOiivat Teépt avrob ev dAXots y eorly TOTTOLS kal meow 
vodv éxovtos, Omov pndé ovociria Umdpxer TO Tmapdmay 
dedoypeva Kara Tron elvat. mdbev 5n Tis ye Epyw ra KaTO- 
yeddorws emiyerpyicer yuvaikas mpoopialeo aut THY otro 
kal moray avaAwaw pavepav Oewpeiobar; rovrov yap ovK 
EoTw Ott yarerwrepov dy dropeiverey TodTO TO yévos’ 
eOopevov ‘yap Seduxds kal oxorewov Civ, dyopevov 8° els 
das Bia nacav avriraow dytireivov, moAv Kpa joer Tob 
vopoberov. tobr ody aAobs per, Brrep elrov, ovd av TOV 
Adyov t drropreiveve Tov opUov pySevra a avev maons Bos, evOdsde 
be i iaws dv. et 57 SoKet Adyou y’ Evexa pr) aTUYH TOV mrept 
maons THs moXTeias yevéobar Adyov, eBéAw Adyew ws 
dyabov €oTt Kai mpérov, et Kat od@v auvdoKxel axove, Ef 
dé py, edv. 
KA. *AAd’, & E€ve, Pavjpraords To ye dxotoas vy mdvrws 
nov ovvSoxel. 


AQ. *Axovepev 57). avydonre be pdev € eav dpi ave- 


€ bev Trolev € emixerpety bofw oxorjjs yap drroAavopiev Kal L ovdev 


5 


jpas €or TO Karetretyov TO pn) TavTH TdvTWS OKOTELY TA. 
Tept TOUS vowous. 
KA. ’Op0ps elpnKas. 
AQ. IldAw roivwy émi ra mpdta eravaxywpjowpev 
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A * A ‘ , ~ 
rex Oevra. ev yap 89 13 ye toootrov xp) mdvr’ dvdpa 
aA € ~ > 
ovvvoety, ws 7 THY avOpwrrwy ‘yéveots 7) TO Tapamay apy 
? / w > 
ovdeuiay etAnyev odd” é€er more ye TeAeuTHv, GAN’ Wy Te det 
A ” 4 “a *~ ~ ~ 
KOL €OTAL TavTWS, 7) piKos TL THS apyis ad’ ob yéyover 
ba) 4 @ 
GpLAXaAvov av ypovov Gaov yeyovos av etn. 
; 4 
Ti pape; 
? 4 
AY. Tt odv; médAewv uvaorices Kai dbopds, Kat ém- 
4 a / 
Tndevpara travroia Tdfews Te Kai dratias, Kal Bpdcews, Kat 
Ul . Lid ‘ 
TwpaTwY Te Gua Kat Bowudrwr emOupynyara travTodard, 
4 4 A a “~ 
TAVTWS Kal TEpt Taoay THY yy dp’ ovK oldpeOa. yeyovévat, 
A 4 ' ~ ~ 
Kat oTpodas wpdv mavroias, ev als 7a, C@a petabddAew 
ec wm aA 
avTav TrapmdAnbeis peruBodAas eikdc; 
~ v A »” 
KA. Las yap ov; —— 
/ A 
AQ. Ti otv; morevopev duméddons re davival wav more 
4 . 
mMpOTEpov ovK LI'Gas; WoavTws 5é Kai éAdas Kui ta Anunrpds 
A ~ ~ ig ~ 
te Kat Kopns dpa; TpimroAeuov ré twa Ta&v ToLovTr 
yeverBar Sidxovov; év @ Sé pr Taira Hv nw xporw, wav 
b 37 b) ~ 4 “ > A ‘ ? 4 > \ 
ovK oiopeba ta Cia, Kabdmep vir, émi THY adAjAwY edwdnv 
Tpérrecba; 
( , 
KA. Té pny; 
yw . >) 
A®. To d€ poy OQvew avOpdmovs adAnAovs Ere Kat viv 
~ a 4 > v4 ? 
Tapapévov dp@uev modAdois: Kat TodvavTiov aKovopicy eV 
MM Lid LEN! A > #4 4 4 Ul ? 
dAdo, Gre OSE Bods erdAuwv pev yetecGar, Gyara TE ovK 
Fv Tots Oeotor Cia, méAavor d€ Kal wéAute Kaptrot Sedevjpevor 
“~ ~ / e b] 
Kat Tovadra dAXa ayva Ovpara, capKa@v 5’ arreiyovTo ws OUX 
“~ ~ ¢ / 
Gotov ov éabiew ovdé Tovs TOV Oedv Bwyovs atpare pater, 
3 \ 3 U , U > 7 € ~ a 
aAAa *Opdikot tives Aeyopuevor Brow eytyvovTo nua@v Tots 
\ ? ( 
TOTE, GYtywv pev exdpmevos TravTwr, euxdywv Se ToUvavTiov 
TAVTWV ATTEXOMLEVOL. 
‘ 4 
KA. Kai odddpa Acyopeve v” elpnkas Kai mureveoPar 
mBava. P ; 
“a wv ea 4 
A@®. IIpos ody 84 ti ratrva, etmoe tis av, vuly maT 
eppyOn ra viv; 
> aA e 4 Ss , 
KA. ’Op8dis téAaBes, & Eéve. 
‘ U ba) v4 \ 4 Cpa ss KA ? 
AO. Kal roivuv, édv Sivwyat, 7a Tovrois é€Fs, @ KAewia, 
Teipdooua ppdcetv. 
. Adyots av. : 
~ a ? “~ 
A®. ‘Op& mdvra rots avOpumous ex TpiTTHs Xpelas Kat 
] > , > a > 4 “~ 
ériOupias nprnueva, Sv’ dv dpery Te avtots ayouévors opOdis 
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kai TouvayTiov dmroBaiver KaKOs axOetow. rabra 8 éotiv 
€5wo7) ev Kal Troats evbds Yevopevots, Mid Tepe dmracav wey 
Cdov eéudvrov épwra éxov, peorov olorpov Té €oTW Kad 
dvnxovorias Tob A€yovros dAAo te deity mparrew mAnv Tas 
ndovas Kal emBupsias Tas mWept arravTa Tadra dmomAnpobyra, 
Avmns Tis amdons Get Seiv opis dmadAdrrew* TpiTy 
be mpiy Kal peylorn xpeta Kal épws dfvTaTos Uoraros 
pev OpLarat, jvamrupwrdrous be TOUS dvOpeitrous _paviaus 
dmrepydlerat TAVTWS O TEpl THY TOO yévous omropav uBpet 
metorn KaGMeEvos. a on def Tpia voojpara, Tpeémovra els 
To BéAriorov mapa To Aeydpevov HOvoTOV, TpLot ev Tots 
peyiorots mretpG.cGar KaTeXeLy, hoBw Kai vow Kat T@ dAnBet 
oy, Tpooxpw.evous pevrou Movoais TE Kat dyavioust 
cots, oBevvivar THY avénv Te Kal emeppory. 

Haid de 57 yeveow [ETA TOUS ydpous Odpev, Kat 
pera yeveow Tpodyy Kal maWelay’ Kal Tax av ovTw 
mpoidvTwy THv Adywv O TE Vopos Hiv ExacTOS TrEpatvoLTO 
@¢ rovpmpoobev emi ovocitia nvika adixopela—ras ToL- 
avTas Ko.wwvias etre dpa yuvarkav elre avdpav det prove 
yiyveoOar, mpoopeiEavres avTo és eyyuber t tows wa)ov KaTO- 
pouela—ra Te ° emimpoabev avT@v, €Te viv ovra d.vomo- 
Oérnra, ta€avtes adTa entmpoobev Tomnooueba, Kal OmeEp 
epp7 On vuvon, Karopopeba TE aura axpiBeorepor, pahhov 
TE TOUS TpoonKovTas avTois Kal mpérrovTas Vvopous av 
Oeinuev. 

KA. ’Op@6ra7a A€yets. 

AQ. PvrAagapev Tolvuy Th pynED Ta, vuvor) AexPevra: 
iows ‘yap xXpetav moT avT@v mavTwy e€omerv. 

KA. Ta zota 67 SraxeAevy ; 

A®. “A rots Tpiat Sunpiloueba prac: Bedow pev 
eAéyouev trou, Kat devTEpov mrdow, Kai adpodioiwy Sé Twa 
StamTonow TptTov. | 

KA. Ulavrws, & Edve, pepvnodpea mov <dv> ra viv 
dvaxeAevn. 

A®. Kadds. eAPwyev 8 emi 7a vupdixd, didabovrés Te 
avrous 7s xpt) Kal Tiva Tpdtrov Tovs Traidas TrovetoGat, Kal 
eav apa uy meiQwpev, arretAnjoovrés Tiaw vopots. 

KA. Ids; 

AQ. Nuudnv xp7 SiavoetoGar Kai vupdiov ws drt Kad- 
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ev av mpocéxwow avrois Te Kal TH mpa&er Tov voov, wdvra 
Kara Kat ayaba amepyalovrar, m1 mpoodyovres 8¢ ph 
éxovres vodv, Tavavria. mpocexérw 57 K-) 6 vupdtos TH TE 
viudn Kat TH madorog Tov votv, Kata taba 5é Kal f 
vougn, Tobrov TOV Xpdvov Suadepdvrns év av pnw maides 
avrois wow yeyovotes. emioxoto: 8 éotwoav rovTwr as 
eiAdpePa yuvaixes, aXelous et7’ éAaTTous, vois dpxovow 
d7écas dv Sox} mpoordrrew te Kel dmdTav, mpos TO Tis 
Eiievbvias tepov éxdorns juépas svAdeyopevar péxpt tpirou 
pépous wipas, of 8) avdAr\cxPetoat dSiayyeAAdvrwy GArAjAats 
El Tis Twa 6pG mpos AAW’ drra BA€rovra dvdpa 7 Kat yuvatca 
TV TraLdoTTOLOULeVa 1) T™pOS TA TETUYpLEVA Uir0 TOY ev TOTS 
ydpows Avowwv Tre Kal iepdv yevonévwv. 7. dé rradomouia 
Kai pvdaky) THY TraLdoTrocoupeveny SekeTis EoTW, p17) WAElw Se 
Xpovev, OTav evpota } THs yeveoews: av d5é ayovol rwes 
els TolTov yiyywvrTac TOV xpdvoy, peTa TOV olKEiwY Kal 
dpxyovcdy yuvarcayv dualedyvuobar Kow7 BovAevoyevous eis 
Ta mpdodopa éxatépots. eav 8 audioByryots Tis ylyvnrat 
TEpl TMV EKATEPOLS TPETOVTWY Kal TpooPpdpwr, SéKa TAHV 
vouodvAdkwv édopévous, ols av émrpéebwow ot && Tagwor, 
Tovrous eupeverv. elovotoa 8 els Tas oikias Toy véwy at 
yuvaikes, Ta pev vouleTovoa, Ta de Kat amedoivca, 
mavovTwy avdTovs THS auapTias Kat apalias: éav 8’ ddv- 
vaT@aor, mpos Tovs vopopvAakas todca dpalovrwy, ot 8 
eipyovrwy. av dé Kat exeivoi mws advvarjowot, mpos 70 
Snudaiov amodynvdvrwy, avaypdibavrés Te Kal opocavTes 
4 phy aduvareiv tov Kal tov BeATiw Troetv. 06 dé avaypadeis 
drysos éoTrw, pr éAwv ev SixacTynpiw tovs eyypaibavras, 
Tavde pre yap eis ydpous irw pATE els TAS THY Traicwv 
emireActwcets, av Sé in, wAnyais 6 Bovdnbeiy abGos adrov 
Koralérw. Ta adra S€é Kal TEpt yuvarKos €oTW Vouya* TOV 
éEddwv yap Tav yuvatkeiwy Kal TyL@v Kal TaV Els TOs 
ydpous Kai yeveOAta <T@y> Taldwy harTyTewy py pEeTEXETY, 
day dxoopotca woattws avaypady Kal pn EAy THv dixny. 
Srav Sé 51) maidas yervyjowvrat Kara vopous, eav adAdoTpig 
Tis TEpt TA TOLADTA KOWWVT] yuvalkl 4 ‘yuvr) avdpi, éay pev 
qavdoTroLoupevois éTt, Ta avr émlypia avtois éoTw 
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nabdaep rots ere yerwpevas elpnrass pera 5é rafra 6 
pev cwdpovady xal cwdhpovoica eis 7a. rovabra dorw mavra 
evddxysos, 6 Sé rotvavriov évavtiws ryudcOw, waddov dé 
aryaléodw. Kal perpialdvrwy pév mept ta Tovatra Tov 
aAewvwv dvopoblérnta ory KeicOw, daxoopotvtwy Se 
vowobernbévra cams mparrec0w Kata rods téTe TeOevtas 
vouous. Biov pev dpyxt) roi mavrds Exdorois 6 mpWTos 
éviautds: dv yeypdd0ar xpedy év iepotor wratpwois Cwijs 
apy}. Kopw kat Kdpn mapayeypddOw 8° év roiyw Aedev- 
Kwuerw ev rdon dpatpia tov apiducy ray apydvtTwy Tay 
emt tots éreow apiOpoupdvwy' ris 5é dparpias det rods 
Cavras peév veypdgdia ttAnotov, Tovs direxywpotvras 
rot Biov e£adeidew. ydyov Sé Gpov elvar Képn pev 
awd éexxalSexa erdv eg elkoot, TOY paxpdTatrov ypovoy 
ddwptopevov, Képy Sé ato tpidKovTa péxpt THY mrévte Kal 
TpidKovta® eis 5é dpyds yuvaict ey rerrapdxovra, avopl dé 
TpidKovrTa ETH’ mMmpos tdAEguov Se avdpi ev etxoor wéxpe TAY 
é€jxovra érav' yuvarki 5€, qv dv Soxh xpetar Seiv xpjobar 
trpos ta moAeuiKd, evredday traidas yevvijon, To Suvarov Kal 
atpérov exdotais mpoordrrew wéxpt THY TevryiKovTa ETOV. 
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The Drama'is Personae. Lacedwinon and Crete were famous for 624a 
their codes. Hence the appropriateness of the nationality of the 
two inferior muinbers of the committee. The Atl.cnian philosopher 
who propounds a new code must not be snpposed to disregard what 
had already been done in that line. Besides, Doric institutions, 
having more of positive enactment. and yreater interference with 
the liberty of the subject, present, to Plato’s view, a better 
starting-point, for a consideration of the whole matter, than would 
those of his own country, 

624al. ciAnde Tv alriav Ts TOY vopwv Siaderews, “has the 
credit of your leyal arrangements.” Cp. Rep. 599e ox Se ris 
airiaras TALS vopobernv ayabov yeyovevat ; 

a3. ws ye 7d &ixasdrartoy eimetv, “most diccidedly.” 

a4. mapa pev npiv Zeds, . . . “ArédAdAwva: this sentence is 
typical of many in the Laws, A gentle anacoluthon is brought in 
to heighten the effect of variety. Two strands, so to speak, of the 
thread are intact, the third is broken. We shall often find a more 
violent rupture. For an excellent characterization of the style of 
the Laws cp. Apelt, “Zu Platos Gesetzen,” Beigabe zur Jahresb. 
u. d. Gymn. C.—A. gu Jena, 1907, pp. 1 ff. 

a7. xa “Opnpov: 7179. Cp. Minos 312¢ 6 ff—-For os with 
an absolute construction after a verbum declarand: cp. below 
626e4, 636d1, 644b6 and Rep. 470e Kat SiavoeixGar as 
SiadAayyoopevwy Kai ovK det wodeunoovrwy. Lobeck, on Soph. 
Aj. 281, traces the genesis of this not uncommon anacoluthon from 
such a construction as Laws 964a Siavoot ws épwv. 

b2. ijn is a solemn word (cp. 664d 4)—properly used of the 
utterance of a god. 

D5. dkxovere: for the tense cp. Gury. 503 ¢, and y 193 ’Arpeidyy 
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S¢ kal avrot dKxovere vooduiv éovres, Gs 7 FAP. We use the 
(habitual) present tense of the verbs read, to be told, learn, notice, 
and find in the same way. 

625 a 3. For the superfiuous adrdv cp. Gorg. 482d 2, Tim. 28 a 8. 
(Riddell, Dégest § 223.) 

a5. év rovovrous Get vopxois: tovovrots does not, of course, 
qualify voyexots as our such in the sense of so might, nor is 
vopikots, a8 Stallbaum says, epexegetic of rovovrous; but the two 
words 70eo. vopsxots go closely together, and rovovrous, which 
qualifies them both, gets from its context a complimentary shade 
of meaning—“among legal institutions (lit. “in law - bred 
habits”) of so distinguished an origin” (or “character”). Cf. 
751c9 reOpapBar ev 7Oeor vopwr eb reradevpevors. 

a6. mpordoxw ovk dv andas ... moujoarOar, “I fancy you 
would not find law and government an unpleasant subject of con- 
sideration now, supposing we discoursed to each other about it as 
we walk.” There is no need for the 7uas which L and O insert 
after dndws. The only suggestion that the. Athenian would bear 
a part in the discussion is made modestly by the word dxovovras. 
The exceptional advantages enjoyed by the Cretan and the Spartan 
in the matter of law are urged as a reason why they would enjoy 
a talk about it: if yas stood as the subject of dsarpyBnv 
roujoac Oat, it would be a suggestion that the Athenian too was 
an authority on the subject. This he does not make. 

bl. rowjoerGar MSS., moujoarfa. Schanz,—mdvrws 98, 
“there is no doubt that...” Cp. Symp. 173b6. 

b 2. ws dxovoper, “if my information is correct.” 

b3. ws etxds, “we are sure to find.”"—zviyous dvros Td vu», 
“at par est in hoc aestu” Stallbaum. 

b6. otrw peta parrwvys: cp. arAws otros 633¢9, otTw 
mivovtas mpos ndovjy Symp. 176 e. 

© 3. dpOds Aéyers, “a good suggestion !” 

c 3-6. The division between the persons of the dialogue given 
here is that of the MSS. Schanz and others have made various 
alterations in it, for the wore, I think. 

¢ 6.-ravr’ etn, “be it so.” Cp. Rep. 349 ¢ 10 éoTt TavTa.— 
KaTG TL; CP. Aesch, P.V. 226 6 & ody épwrar, aitiay «ad? Hvrivo, 
aixiferai HE, touto 57) capnve, Gorg. 482d kai éywye Kar avTd 
TOVvTO oOvk Gyapat TlwAoy, St. gor ovvexdpnoe 7d adiKetv aicyxrov 
elvat TOU ddixeio Gan. 

C7. rhv tov drrwyv ev: not “the practice of carrying arms,” 
but, as the scholiast says, darAGs Ord, “your accoutrement,” 
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“the sort of arms you usually haye.” The Oretan’s answer 
explains, not why Cretans carry arms, but why their distinctive 
weapons are bows and arrows. For the periphrasis cp. Tim. 73 4 
TH} TOU wepryevyvopevoy twparos éSeopatds re eer for ro 
Teptyevyropevy Topate Kat eéopari, and 74a ry 8 ab ris 
oureivns pioews Ltr, 

010. ra nueérepa, “our institutions,” not “our local conditions,” 

43. mpds thy tov me(y opdpwv doxyow: Cleinias answers the 
second of the Athenian’: three questions first, then the third, then 
the firat.— Running was the main exercise in the Cretan 
gymnasia, which, according to Suida’, were called Spdpor Sv 
Stallbaum, who is doubtless right in taking éyovrs to he 
masculine. 

e5. dvowy xrd,: as we might say, “Minos’s legislation is 4 
witness to the folly of the nations who have no such institutions 
(and who thereby show that) they are blind to th. fact that war is 
always at the door.” I would put a full stop (instead of a colun) 
after oAeus. 

e8. kat Twas adpyovras «rid. “aud that relays of men and 
officers should act as sentinels for them.” 

626 a1. diaxexoopnpévors efvar; to be taken closely together as 
perf. infin. pass. 

a4. axjpverov: not here = domroydos, but (as Stallbaum) merely 
“though it may not have been duly proclaimed (it is its natural 
state)” The scholiast says “needing no herald to prepare the 
people for it.” 

aT. xara ravra ovr, “just with this view (he bade us 
keep them)” Cp. the xura ri of 625c¢6, to which this is an 
answer. 

bl. ws... xparg ris, “in the belief, ie, that no peaceable 
possession or pursuit” (4AAwy means other than the equipment 
and practice of war) “would do any good to men who did not 
manage to win their battles.” 

b4, yiyverOar: Stallbaum cps. the same inf. following ws with 
gen, abs. at Charmides 164d ws rovrou pév ovK dpOov dvros rot 
Mpooprparos TOU yatpewv, ovde Secv rovTO rapakeAcver Gas, 

b5. yeyupvde Oar xrd,, ‘your training at all events has fitted 
you to discern the nature of the Cretan institution.” The word 
yeyupvdoOa. is used with a jocular reference to the above- 
mentioned gymnasia. It is a polite way of saying “you are very 
ready with your answer.” 

b7. dv yap dpov ov xrdA., ie. “the criterion of the 
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excellence of a state’s institutions is their suitability for ensuring 
victory in war over other states.” Cp. dpov Oéuevos 739 d. 

c4. The scholiast says this reply is quite Laconic in style. 
Ocios is a favourite Spartan epithet of praise; only it should, in 
strict dialect, be wezos. 

ce 6-—d 2. With this description of life as a fight we may compare 
H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old, p. 218,’ ‘ Human nature is 
against human nature. For human nature is in a perpetual con- 
flict ; it is the Ishmael of the universe, against everything, and 
with everything against it; and within, no more and no less than 
a perpetual battleground of passion, desire, cowardice, indolence 
and goodwill.” It will be observed that Plato insists, as he 
develops this idea, that the narrower the field of conflict, the 
nobler the characteristics which are required to bring the fight to 
the right conclusion. 

dl. Ast takes avrg mpds airov as parallel to the two previous 
datives followed by mpés ¢. ace, ie. governed by rairdv opOov 
éore understood ; but it seems better, with Stallbaum, to take 
ait as dat. agentts with Siavonréov. We are thus brought to 
the self-conscious stand point. 

d2. ALO have 7) wos ére A€ywpev ; all modern editors sub- 
stitute the Aeyoxev of Eus. and A? and Vat. 1029 for Aeyoper, 
Herm. joins 7) mos, to the previous sentence, and proceeds ti 
Néyopter ; 

d4. ris Oeov . . . erovopdferOar: for this attraction of what, 
in a simpler form of expression, would be the object of the 
dependent infin. into the case governed by the word on which 
the infin. depends, St. quotes many parallels: eg. Gory. 513 e 
erixyeipnredv eori ty ToAEL Oeparreverv. Other cases are Rep. 416 a 
ertxerphorat Trois mpoBdrois Kuxoupyeiv, Laws 70061 7d dé KUpos 
ToUTwY yvaval Te Kal apa yvovtTa Sikacar: the infin. thus 
becomes epexegetical. 

d8. Ast and Schanz follow the “apographum Vossianum” in 


‘inserting cal before éxdorovs, and Stallbaum approves, though he 


does not (in his 1859 edition) print the xai. Burnet does not 
accept the cai but puts a comma after te. The reading with the xat 
is easier. The speaker simply re-enumerates the three contests 
mentioned above—between communities, between individuals, and 
between our two selves, so to speak. I would, however, follow 
Burnet, because I think that the author here intends to direct 
special attention to his following subject, ie. the contest between 
the worse and the better self, and, to lead up to that, divides all 
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contests into two classes: (1) those fuught in public (Sypooia) and 
(2) those fought in the privity of a man’s own consciousness. It is 
hard to see how the xat before exdorovs could drop out, because, 
at first sight, it gives such a satisfactory sense. The same reason 
makes it easy tu believe that somebody inserted 1t. 

@ 2. xkavravda, “and in that very war.” -1:. has just said tnat. 
life is a fight. (This is better, I think, than “and just that 
victory,” i.e. “the victory over onesalf.”) 

e 4. rata: ie. this talking about vietory and defeat.-—-Kor the 
construction cp. above on 6244 7. 

06. dvarrpéwpev, ie. “let us go backwards from the indi- 
vidual to the state.” 

62789. Ty TowtTy vig: cp. Dinarchus iii, 9 tyeis peév 
Tapa war dr Opwros eruwveirOe tTais yeyernpeévats (yrHceury. 

bi. The rd (before pév roivuv) goes with the e: clause.——The 
paradoxical nature of the idea of self-conquest, where both 
combatants are self—which Plato forbears to notice here (cp. also 
ce 8)-——he has pointed out at Rep. 430ef. (cp. also Gorg. 489 ¢), 
He is more concerned here to hint at a more serious error in 
popular thought, i.e. that of supposing that the svally supercor 
could ever become in any sense infertor. 

b 5. SovAovpevor: conative. 

cl. drowov: the scholiast points out that the api-arent 
absurdity springs from the twofold sense of the word xkjeirroy, 
which is a name not only for 7d PeAreov but also for 76 
Em LK PATETTEPOV. 

c 3. €xe 59: see on 639d 2. 

c 8. ov mpérov (ajpiv), “not our business.” 

C9. Oypevev: used in the same sense as dtwxev at Rep. 4b 4a 
Kar avtd 7d dvopa SudKev Tod AEeyGEvros THY EvavTiwcy. Cp. 
also the use of iyvevewv at 654 e and Parm. 128 c,-—“ to hunt after 
a notion.” At Gorg. 489b Plato uses the fuller phrase ovopara 
Onpevey (aucupart, verba}, and Boeckh (quits unnecesearily) 
proposed to read here év trot'rm dvopata Unpcverv. Badham 
proposes to take dri as the neut. of doris, ie. (“it is not our 
business to inquire) wherein lies the victory or the defeat” (which 
would be said to put the worse above the better, or vice versu). 
But this is no criticism of the ordinary way of speaking, and 
deprecation of verbal criticism is what the context demands. 

d1ff “The object of our present examination of ordinary 
language is not to find what is proper or improper as an expression, 
but to find what is naturally right or wrong as law.” I think 
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akorovpeOa wrpos should be taken closely together, like cxomreio Oar 
eis in Eur. Med. 1166, in the sense of examine. Cp. below, 
645d mpds ti S€ cxorovpevos ard éravepwrgs; and Rep. 
589c mpos te yap HSoviv Kal mpds evdofiay Kal wpéXevav 
OKOTOUVPLEVY . . . 

d 4. dice: may be translated by putting the adj. “essential ” 
with the nouns “rightness and wrongness.” 

d 6. ds ye éuot ovvdoxeiv: Gorg. 482d ds y’ enol Soxeiv, Mena 
Bla euot ye Soxetv, Huthyd. 273 a eyot Soxeiv; St. cps. Ar. Plut. 
736 ws yé poe Soxe?. 

a8. réde : the Athenian’s next point is that the dissentients 
would not, in a civilized community, be left to themselves. There 
are tribunals which would set bounds to the fighting instinct. 
Thus he leads his audience round to the consideration that there 
are other things for laws to do besides getting men into fighting 
order. See 628a6. We must bear it in mind that the investi- 
gation of the Cretan and Spartan institutions here begun is not, as 
some have thought, meant to be the main business of the book, 
even at starting. From the first the author intended the 
deficiencies of the two systems to serve as an introduction to the 
philosophy of law and a philosophical code. 

dil ff. There are two difficulties in this speech: (1) éxdvras 
in e3, and (2) rpirov mrpds aperjv. (Cp. 739 af. riv apiornv 
woAwteiav Kai devrépav kal tpitnv ... eimdvtes apeTy mpaTnv 
moXtreiav Kat Sevrépay xat rpirnv.) The latter expression seems 
at first sight to mean the third in excellence, but it is evident 
that both speaker and hearers at once see that the third kind of 
judge would be far more useful than either of the others. Jowett 
translates “a third excellent judge,” apparently taking pds 
apernv as if it were a qualification of dicacryv. The question 
may even be asked, could pds dperyv possibly mean par 
excellence? I think it is best to suppose that the speaker, 
taking it for granted that everyone would see that his second 
judge was better than his first, uses tpitos in the sense of third 
an an ascending scale. Three was held by the Greeks to be a lucky 
number (cp. Soph. 0.0. 8, 0.7. 581, Aesch. Hum. 759, Soph. 
fragm. 389 with Nauck’s note, Pind. Isth. vi. 10), and rpiros had none 
of the associations of our third-rate. Hence rpiros mpds dperiv here 
means more excellent than either of the other two. (Cp. 717 c¢ 2 ff) 

The former difficulty is a greater one. Wherein, if we read 
éxovras, lies the superiority of the third judge? Ritter says no 
satisfactory answer can be found to this question, and reads 
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dxovras, There is much to be said for this, but I think the 
MS. reading is correct. Judge number two secures that the 
majority should submit themselves voluntarily to the rule of the 
few (indeed it is hard to see how he could do it if they did not 
agree), The superior wisdom of No, 3 is shown in this, that for 
the personal rule of the ininority he substic-ica code of laws. 
When both sides recognize the anthority of this code they are 
more likely to remain friends than when it was a question of 
personal rule, There is something in the form of the description 
of the third judge that confirms this view. In this description 
there is a manifext reference to the shu1icomings of the other two. 
—No. 3 does not (like No. 1} put anyone to death; he does 
reconcile them (like No. 2‘, but he does more. This reference to 
No. 2's action, which may be seen in the word dcadAdégas, will 
nut be there if we read axovras, for then there will be no real 
reconciliation in the second casc.—The friendly 1elation resulting 
in the third case implies that the majority see that it is their own 
interest to obey the laws. 

628a1. I insert a comma after dwAAdEus 6€, to emphasize 
the connexion of ets tov éridoiror ypovey with mupadv- 
Aarrev, Judge No. 3 not only brings about a reconciliation, 
but cements it by the laws he iays down to govern future 
action, As Cleinias says, he is not merely duxagryjs, he is 
vopobérns as well. The three optatives @mrodeoeey in d 11 (with 
mpoordagerev), dv toujoesev, and aroAérerey in @ 5 (with Svvacro) 
subtly vary the forin of phrase, and deserve attention, doAevetev 
in d 11 is like the assimilated opt. at Ar. Nub. 1251 ov« dv drodoinv 
ov8’ dv dBodov ovdevi | doris xaddoere Kdpdurov tiv Kapdorny, 
i.e. we should supply dv ef) with apeitvwv ; dv roujoeev has the 
form of the apodosis of a conditional sentence with which we may 
supply “if occasion offered.” droAeveey again in e5 is opt. by 
assimilation to ¢i7,—Other slight peculiarities of expression which 
give a special flavoyr to the passage are pate (c 5) followed by 
dé (see 649b5), and the rapupvAdrrev daze eivue Pidovs, “ to 
secure that they should be friends,” for the simple “to make them 
friends” (pds adAAnAovs goes with giAovs).—It is a question 
whether we ought not to put a ; after piAovs. 

a6. tovvavriov 7) mpds wéAeuov: not only is the lawgiver in 
this case not looking towards war when making his laws, but 
he is looking exactly in the opposite direction: he is trying 
to make peace. 

a9. pds moAepov atrhs xtA.: though we have seen that a 
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lawgiver sometimes looks towards peace, there is a sense in which 
he may be said to be looking towards a war in which his state may 
be involved : but it is civil, not foreign war, and it is with a view 
of avoiding it, not of making one side efficient fighters, that he 
makes his laws. For the distinction between ordous and méAepos 
cp. Rep.470 bff. The phrases 6 tiv réAwv cvvappydrrov and Tov Biov 
avTns koopeiv throw light on Plato’s views as to the function of the 
lawgiver. The former contains the same metaphor as is used by 
St. Paul at Col. 2. 19 of the Christian community: tiv Kearny, 
e€ 08 wav 76 copa bid TaV ddav Kal cuvdéopwv ercxopyyovpevov 
kul oupBiBaldpevoy ages ryv avEyo.v tov Oeov. For the 
latter cp. Eur. Cycl. 339 where the Cyclops, an enemy to law, 
speaks of lawgivers as rouxiAAortes dvOpwrev Biov. 

b 6. eipyvnv otdoews: Plato allows himself to use the same 
gen. with eipyvy at Rep. 329¢ ravrdérace yap tov ye TowtTwv 
év TH y7pg. TOAAH eipyvyn ylyverat kai éXevOepiu. Tn our passage 
the expression is made less strained by the nearness of amudAdt- 
reo Oat used of the same ordots, and in the latter passage by the 
addition of éAevbepia to cipnvn. (Ast wants to read éx THs cTATEWS, 
and Stallbaum, reproving Ast, tells us that the gen. goes with 
de€urto paXdXov,.and is equal to 7 ordowv.) It seems strange to us 
that the definite é€répwv should precede the indefinite rorépuv ; 
the English form would be: “that, after the victory of one or the 
other party, the other should be put to death.” All through the 
speech the gen. abs. clauses contain, as Stallbaum says, the primaria 
notio, For morepwv cp. 673 b 7, 914d, Charm. 171 b, Phil. 20 e, 
Rep. 499 c, 509 a, Theaet. 145 a, Soph. 252. 

b 9. Though long inclined with Schanz to bracket dvayxynyv efvat 
——indeed I suspected the words before I knew that he did—-I have 
now decided to follow Burnet in keeping them. It must be 
remembered that the infinitive depends on deEair’ av. The question 
resolves itself into: “under which of the two circumstances would 
you prefer to be forced to turn your attention to a foreign foe?” 
(avayKnv efvas is therefore the equivalent of “ when so compelled.”) 

c 6, rob dpicrov évexa: here is slipped in, as if it were a. 
commonplace, the root of Plato’s philosophy of law; it is not, in 
his eyes, so much a means of repressing evil, as a means of produc- 
ang good. , 

© 10. dmrevxrov 5é 7d 8enOAvar rovrwv: parenthetical, “these 
are things which we should pray to be spared”; lit. “the need- 
ing tlem is to be deprecated.” 

dil. ovx fv xrXd.: the past tense contains a reference to their 
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previous conversation on the subject ; “the victory which we were 
talking about comes under the head of things necessary, not of 
things that are best :”-—a variety of the so-called “ philosophic 
imperfect.” 

a2 ff. dpuotov ws ei... woavrws S€: the smile is not drawn 
out in regular form, but the meanirg ati thro gis perfectly clear. 
It is implied, but not said, that it is a mistake to be so deeply 
interested in the cure of a malady is to forget that it is better swt 
to have had a malady te cure. We shall meet the same medical 
metaphor in another connexion below at 646 c¢. 

6. In rodurixds opOas, followed by vopoberns dxpu3s, we see 
again the characteristic preference for variety of expression. The 
style of the Laws is loose, and at times almost dreamy, but tlie 
thought is definite and clear.—axpi Bis is used of a vopobérns as 
at Rep. 342d of an tarpos—perfect (in his art), 

a 7. aro Aérwv is epexegetic of Stavoorpevos vt'Tw. 

el, rav. rordcgusKav vera. Ta THs eipyys: thus the Athcvian 
has brought round the argument to a condemnation of Cleinias’s 
interpretation of the root notion of the Dorian institutions. Cp. 
below 803 d 3 ff. 

03. Ouvydfw ... e .. . py, “Tam much mistaken if (they 
have) not.” For the same idiom in a past tense cp. Avistoph. Pas 
1292°} yap eyw Ouipafov axovwy et od 7 eins avdpds Bovresdyou 
Kal kAavowdyou Tivds vids, For Ouvpddw ef in the sense of I am 
surprised if cp. Prot. 349¢ od yap av Oavpd(oips eb OTE droTet- 
popevos pou TavTd mus eXrcyes. 

629al. ray’ dv tows, “that is quite likely.””.—Hermann, the 
Ziirich edition, Schanz and Burnet adept Bekker’s emendation of 
the MS. adrovs to adrots. Stallbaum stands by the MS. reading. 
“Sed libri omnes mordicus tenent accusativum, Atque is sane 
defensionem utcunque paratam habet. Pendet enim non ex verbo 
proximo, sed potius ex remotiore avepwrav.” I do not agree 
with St.’s interpretagion, but I think that the MS. reading does 
admit of a ‘defensio.” I take the connexion of ideas to be this: 
“Vou say fiyhting was the one thing the old legislation had in 
view: I am not surprised you should think so; but we on our 
part (avrovs) must not at any point (ovdev) be too keen fighters ;” 
ie. “do not let us insist on our view, but try by discussion to elicit 
the true view.” (To those who still prefer avrois I would suggest 
taking it as neuter, the following éxetvwr being the first reference 
to the authors of the vous.) 

a2, ws pada . . . crovda(ur7wy, “in the name of qur 
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common devotion to the subject ”—“ not forgetting that they cared 
about it just as much as we do.” ruvra is “laws and government.” 
a8. Kai pt. Adyw cuvaxoAovOjoare, “help me, please, to 
conduct the argument.” 

a4. rpoornoupeOa youv, “I’m sure you won't mind if I 
appeal to Tyrtaeus.” mpoicracfa: means “to put in a position of 
authority over us. Schol. “rovrov ody év TH Adyw wapeAaBev 6 
"AOnvaios Eévos, ws Kat avrov roAguov cup PBovdAov yeyovdra.” 

a6, ravra here (like the rovrwy seven lines higher up) refers 
to war, not to law.—pdAwra dvOperwv: “ dvOpdrwy enim superla- 
tivis ita apponitur ut eorum significationem augeat” Ast, who 
quotes Theat. 148b dpirra ¥ dvOpwrwv, Hipp. Mat. 285 c dxpt- 
Béorara avOperwy, and many other examples from Plato and other 
authors. Cp. below 63741 KaAAtwor’ dvOpurwv. 

bil. ovr’. . . ot’ MSS, odd... ovd? Boeckh (following 
Tyrtaeus). 

- bd eixav cyeddv aravra, “and he goes pretty well through 
the list of (worldly) advantages.” Cp. the fragment of Tyrtaeus, 
Bergk, A.D. 12. — 

b 4. de pev yap xrX., “as to Megillus, he has them at his 
fingers’ ends.” 

b 9. Soxeis y. 5. codds 7. ef «. dyaGds, Ste. . . eyKexwplaxas: 
at first sight it looks as if Sapepdvrus (i.e. T.’s poetical skill) 
contained the whole ground for the bestowal of the epithets wodds 
and dya@ds, but a consideration of the whole argument, and more 
particularly of the comparison in 630c and e between the heaven- 
inspired legislator who aims at producing virtue (and whose code 
is pervaded by one principle), and the hand-to-mouth human 
legislator who meets special needs by special (repressive) enact- 
ments,—this consideration shows, I think, that the words here 
mean : “your insight and your right feeling are manifest from the 
high praises you bestow on high virtue in war”; i.e. it was not 
merely the excellence of T.’s poetry that makes the speaker call him 
copds and dyads, but the fact that he praises virtue, even though, 
as he shows in 630 b, he takes a narrow view of virtue. 

G2. yarerdraros, “deadliest”; rpgdrepov, “ milder.” 

a7 ff Badham brackets éwa:viv as being an impediment 
to the construction, while many emendations have been proposed 
of rpds rots éxrds (of which the best seems to me the mpds roy 
éxtés of Baiter and Badham). I would in the text adopt a less 
extensive emendation than any of them, suggested to me by 
F.H.D.,—that of transposing rorepov and worépovs. The latter 
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word my well have been put first by a scribe who thought 
wreperyveras ought +o have more of an object than it has, or the 
transposition may have been made inadvertently. The construc- 
tion of eracviv is thus made easier, and mpds tois éxrds needs no 
emendation. We must supply rots uév from the tds $& Plato 
often lightens a sentence hy such omission. Cp. Laws 648¢ 1, 
Phil. 35¢, 36e, and Prot. 230a, méXeuov in this case would be 
used loosely for the fighters in the war, as we speak of “the 
meeting” or “the cause” or “the trade,” meaning the people 
engaged in one or the other. 

2. toApiruce: roApaoovss which Stephanus and Stallbaum 
read, has no MS. autbority. The same subjunctive without «vy 
following a relative occms at v. 34 of the same poem of Tyrtaeus: 
Svrw' dpurtevuvta pevovTd re papvapevev Te | yHs wept Kat Tatdwv 
Oovipos “Apns cAéon. The exact words of T. at this pawage are: 
ov yap dvip dyadds yiyveras év roAguy et pr) reTAGlyn pev Gpov 
dovov aipardevra Kat Syiwy dpeyour’ éyyibev igrapevos. Vato 
has reproduced the wév . . . xaé while varying the other points. 

630a. The Athenian now proceeds to show that while the 
milder warfare brings out one sort of virtue, the deadlier warfare, 
wherein a man’s foes are those of his own community, brings out 
more kinds. It is not only that the danger is nearer and greater. 
The difficulty at such times is to know whom to trust. The out- 
ward bonds of society, which keep men straight, are broken, and 
it is then seen who are good really, and who were only kept 
apparently good by the restraints of social observance. Both 
Plato and ‘Theognis may be held to have assumed that in a oracts 
the right was all on one side. 

a5. murros is best taken absolutely (not with év yadr. diy.): 
“at a time of deadly civil strife a loyal man is worth his weight 
in gold.” This way of taking zrrds is quite consistent with the 
following miotds Kal byujs év ordoerw, and ruorérys év Trois 
Secvois, inasmuch as it is ¢n these trials that his loyalty is shown. 

This passage prepares the way for treating swPpoovtvy (as he 
does later on) as a fight. The three kinds of fighting are: (1) 
against foreigners; in this the virtue is dvdpeia; (2) against 
fellow-citizens: in this the virtue of dscacoodvy is required most 
of all; (3) against oneself: in this fight the virtue displayed is 
gwdhpocvvy. 

bi. éAGotca: Eus., Proclus, é\@ovca MSS. 

b2. The words ovrjs pdvns avdpelas, which are added in 
Eusebiys’s and Proclus’s quotation of this passage, and are trans- 
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lated by Ficinus, are missing in all MSS. They are almost 
necessary for the sense, and the repetition of the word avdpeias 
might well divert. the transcriber’s eye, and cause him to omit the 
words.—wvyiys is used as in the passage of Simonides quoted at 
Prot. 346 ¢ byuns avyp: “ sound” in a moral sense, “honest.” (See 
above on a and below on 63947.) So in Ep. x. 358c 76 yap 
BéBatov kat miorév Kat byes TovTo €yw pipe elvar thy aAnOuwhy 
pirocodiav. 

- bd. SiaBavres : used in the sense of taking a firm stand (lit. 
atraddle) as in the passage of Tyrtaeus from which the above 
quotation comes (11. 21). 

b 4. Again Eusebius must be held to have preserved the correct 
reading é€v @ moAgum (so Winckelmann conjectured), where the 
MSS. have év t@ woAcum. Clemens, who reads ev Tw Todeuy, in 
quoting the passage, saves the sense by omitting fod(er Tupracos. 

b7. & pdra odiywv Eus, para ordAtywy MSS. <A matter of 
rhythm. As Eus. seems often to have been right in this passage 
when differing from the MSS., I follow Burnet in choosing the 
former, especially as the addition of ed) seems to improve the 
balance of the phrase.—The mention of mercenaries suggests a 
further difference between Tyrtaeus’s ideal and that of Theognis. 
The mere fighter does not care which side he is on. Theognis’s 
loyal man fights for what he thinks right. 

b 8. Now that the Adyos we have followed has shown us a 
higher and a lower excellence—one four times as good as the other, 
we may say——can we imagine that any “decent” legislator, let 
alone a divinely-inspired one, would have only the lower in view 
in framing his laws? (Cp. above 628e.)—We shall find Plato’s 
rommon personification of the Adyos lower down at 644e in 
the phrase pneu 6 Adyos. 

c 2. Tyde:-ie. in Crete. 

ce 3. For dAdo MSS. Heindorf conjectured. ahdooe, comparing 
Theaet. 202 ¢ 7 ote. GAAoE Tot BAGrovta rdtra eizeiv. ‘In spite 
of Riddell’s defence of adAAo (Digest of Pl. Idioms § 21) I adopt 
H.’s correction because I believe that in the idiom in which 
Bome part of orev has to be understood with ado, there is 
always a a with the dAXo, and the negative to it is not ovx arAAo 
(woveiv) 7, but ovdey dADo (rovetv) 7. So in a question at Xen. 
Mem. ii. 3. 17 ri yap GArAo, by 6 Lwxparys, 7 Kevdvververs 
érdetEar; (cp. also Huthyd. 287e). Perhaps the e of dAAoce was 
elided, and that may have facilitated the change to aAXo. 

8. Sixarorvvny reAéav: for the. whole of this passage it 
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is impertant t- compare Aristotle, Hth. Nic. v. p. 11291 11 ff. 
especially (at 1 26) atry pev obv 4 Sixacoatvy dperh pév eure. 
GAN ovx drAds, dAAG mpds Erepov, and 1. 29 where he quotes 
Thoognis 147: <v 8€ dcxawutyg cuAA HBS rao’ dper) [Fv] 
(Be:gk ’orev). Aristotie’s definition of Sucscuwors y as vhe dner) 
vbat shows itself in one’s dealiug. with une’s neighbour (xpos 
érepov) explains and coimecide: with Plato’s identification of 
dixatoobvy with miorérns. 

C7. Kara Kuspore as .uTd tpdmov (below 635d) means “in 
the right wij,” so Kata .atpov means “opportuncly.” Cp. Pind. 
Isth. 11. 32 yetyra .. . tee Nixeye yoy Kors Kaipdv vetp’ dardous 
eins. : 

C8. Suvdyes tov ty’u etvac: a siill more complicated verbal 
purase depending on dvvazus is to ve found at Phaedo 99¢ tiv 8e 
zov @s olov te BéNriota atta TePnvar Sivayuy odTw KetuOas. 
Cp. Rep. 433.4 1 rod éxugrov év airy) ta abrot mpdrrev divaprs. 
Varieties of verbal construction with O4vayss are (1) simp!. inf. 
Phil. 58d Sivapus eparv te tov ddrAynOots Kat rdvra évexa tudtov 
mpatrev, Rep. 364) ddvapus ... diceto Oar: (2) int. with ron. Phil. 
57¢ and Rep. 538a and 532d, 1) rod bureyerOur Sivapus, Rep. 
328 ¢ ev Suvipet Tov prdfws wopeverGur rprs 7d detr, Rep. 507 ¢ 
Tv Tov épav te Kal dpacOa: Sivapev: (8) ute with inf.: Siep. 
433 b tiv Svvapuv maperyev Gore eyyeverOar: (4) rpds 1 c. inf: 
Polit. 272) wapotons abrots ovtw roAARs cXoATs Kal dvvdpeos 
mpos TO pap povov avOowrots aGAAG Kai Onpiow Sia Adywv 
ovyy*yver Oa, Fes 657 b Sive pov exer rpds td Stapleipac ripv 
KaQrepwOcirav yopelav. 

d 3. rovs méppw vouobeTras MSS. Fault has been found with 
this expression (1) becanse of the occurrence of two cases of the 
word vopoGerns in one sentence, and (2) because mdppw was 
thought an inadequate expression: ‘Nam aperte fatcor ctiam 
istud woppw sic indefinite positum mihi displicere” (Stallbaumn, 
who, like Ficinus, prints the sentence as a question). Ritter 
would read vopoGerias for vojoGeras. At Iep. 620c the soul of 
Thersites is discovered wéppw év terdrots, Perhaps here and there 
woppw has the sene of our “iow down,” “out of the way,” “beyond 
the pale.” (Ought vopoberas perhaps to be rejected 1)—For the use 
of aroBdAXopev cp. below 637¢e, where avofdAAw has even a 
stronger condemnatory force. 

Q4. obx ypeis ye xrA., “no, we don’t: it is ourselves we are 
depreciating : we are quite at sea in imagining . . .” 

d 8. 7d d¢, “but,” cp. Heindorf on Theaet. 157b. (C. W. KE. Miller 
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Am. Phil. Ass. Trans, vols. xxxix. and x]. denies Heindorf’s statement 
—in vain, I think.) For rd dé in a question cp. 886 b 3, 967 a6 
ro 8 89 wis éxov dv ef; and see E. 8. Thompson’s note on 
Meno 97. 

d 9, The substitution of rd dAnOés for aAxGes is like our 
putting “it is truth” in a similar sentence for “it is true.” Cp. 
659 b 3 ds ye 7d Sixaroy. 

el. Badham’s guess that @efov dvdpds, written with con- 
tractions as Oelég, was first copied Qecap and then changed to 
elas gives us what, in view of the following éri@et, is, both for 
grammar and sense, indispensable, ie. a person. Oetas cannot 
stand. There is no substantive, With which it would make sense, 
that could have been left out. Even if, with the scholiast, we 
stpply oAcredas (which Stephanus prints), or (better) with 
Gottleber, vouobcoius, and grant that it might have been omitted, 
ériOex still has to go back to Cleinias’s last speech but one for a 
snbject. (Cp. also the éri@ec and the avrov in 631a.) Cousin 
was looking in the right direction when he suggested supplying 
kepadys with Oeius. Cp. Meno 99d kai ot Adxwves, drav tiva 
eyKupidfwor ayabdy avdpua, Geios dvnp, paciv, obtos, and Arist. 
N. FE. 1145028 éret 8¢ ordviov Kai 7d Oetov dvdpa etvat, kudarep 
ot Adkwves ciiOact mpooayopetev, Stav dyarOac. opddpa tov 
(retos dvijp dari), ovrw Kal 6 Onpiwdys €v Tots dvOpwrots 
omdvios, below 642d 5 Emcmevidns . . . dvip Oeios, aud 666d 
tis dv obv rpéro Oeiors avopacw ; 

03. Kai Kar’ cidn (nreiv alray Tovs vdopous ovd Girep ot TOV 
viv €iSn mporiWeuevor (yrovoww: this difficult passage has been 
variously interpreted as it stands, and variously emended. The 
first question to decide is whether the etén are classes of virtue, or 
classes of laws. Stallbaum held the former view (as did Ast), and 
he took avrov as referring to the dperov implied in racav 
dpetHv. Though this scems impossible, Steinhart’s emendation of 
avtov to atrhs provides a goud construction for this interpretation. 
And this interpretation would be satisfactory, if the sentence 
stopped at vouovs. But what have the modern, narrow-minded, 
hand-to-mouth legislators, who are referred to in the latter half of 
the sentence, to do with eidy dperqjs? The point made against 
them is that they do not look to dpery at all. In the latter half 
of the passage the «fy must be kinds or classes of laws. Inasmuch 
as avrwv seems to be contrasted with roy vov, I do not adopt Ast’s 
alteration of avray to airdv. I would, with Schneider, take ov8’ 
ap ov d¢ (I would even suggest that we ought perhaps to read ovx 
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for ovd’), and would translate: “and (we ought to have said) that 
he tried to devise” (the ypyv and the ws ériHec empower us to 
translate (nretv as referring to past time) “the Jaws of the men of 
that time in classes, but not the classes which the legislators of the 
present day have in mind when they devise laws.” Seeing that 
a divinely-inspired legislator must always have in mind the 
production of virtue of all kinds in the members of his state, the 
classes or heads under which he would arrange his laws would 
correspond with classes and kinds of virtue and excellence—those 
«g. which are enumerated at 631 b and c:—this is implied, but 
not directly expressed.—The meaning of (nreiv, which I have 
translated. try to devise, is, as Ast says, illustrated by the 76 rept 
vopovs Cytnua occurring a few lines further down. It denotes 
the practical side of the inquiry into law—the trying to get, the 
castiny about for laws, excogitating laws. Cp. Soph. 0.7. 658 épot 
(ntav dAcOpov 4 hvy7iv ex rhode ys, and especially Politicus 
299b 5 and e7 KuPepvytixny .. . (yTov Trups Ta ypdppara. 
(Fr. Doering, De leguim Platonicarum composttrione, Inaug. Diss. 
Leipzig 1907, takes atr@y to refer to Minos and Lycurgus, and 
translates (yrety Tovs vopxovs “in leges inqutrere,” and makes it 
depend on ypijv; “jubet socios (an leqes eorum inqurere).” This 
takes no account of ériHe. BXAerwv, and though the following 
(yTovow might be taken in the same sense, (yret in the next linc 
could not. Also he wants not ypijv, but xp) for his interpre- 
tation.) 

e4. od yap xrd.: I think eidovs has to be supplied with od: 
“whatever kind of law any law-maker finds to be needed, nowa- 
days he devises, and adds it (zapudeuevos) to its class: one adds a 
law about division of property, or the treatment of sole-heiresses, 
another one about personal violence”; i.e. the modern legislator 
finds his code arranged under several headings (such as inheritance, 
or asswult), and all he can do is to add something to one of the 
existing chapters, if he cemes acrogs a case that the existing law 
fails to meet. The philosopher, on the other hand, like the 
original divine lawgiver, imagines himself to be unfettered by 
existing codes. He begins all over again on philosophic principles 
—the principles which he says he can discern in the divine 
lawgiver’s enactments. (Cf. Rep. 427a where Socrates has just 
compared the details of the work of -modern lawgivers — 
vopoOerovvrés Te Kai eravopGovvres—to the cutting off of the 
ever reappearing Hydra’s heads.) Cleinias, the Athenian says, 
is on the right track. He sees that you must ask what is the 
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educational value of law. In thus saying, it must be admitted 
that he rather reads his own views into the Cretan’s statement 
that what Minos wanted was to make good soldiers, and Cleinias 
must have been rather surprised (after the manner of M. Jourdain), 
to find he had been a philosopher after all. The Athenian next 
asks if he shall show him how he ought to have gone on after 
such a promising beginning, and thus skilfully gets into the 
professor’s chair without seeming to claim it for himself. This 
mancuvre is dramatically perfect. 

631a1. tov ed ¢: what is implied here is: “and this is the 
way Minos and Lycurgus must have sought for laws.” 

a2. cov: Ast is, I think, wrong in writing gov, and taking 
it as merely possessive with emcyetpyow: it is best taken as 
governed by dyapuat. The two constructions that follow are 
marked off by pev and d¢, as if ovx dyapus were to follow in 
the 6€ clause: a parallel to the former may be found at Eur. [ph. 
in Aul. 28 otk dyapat tar dvdpds dpworéws, and possibly at 
Prot, 335d é€ywyé cov thy didocopiav dyapa That (ovr) 
dyapae might have stood before a ore clause may be seen by Hopp. 
Mat. 291e dyapui cov bri pou Soxeis ... Instead, however, 
of going on ovx dyapat he varies the phrase, and goes on as if 
the ev had stood at the beginning of the 75 yap dm’ aperijs 
apxerGat clause. The perfectly regular construction of the 
complex sentence would have been: kui wov mv pev em. ayapat 

.. opOdv yap: dtu b€ . . . otk dyapar, ov yap opGov. 

a8. dveAcjevov means “expound,” which goes closely with Aeyecv. 

b4. pudrny, sine caussa: cp. Ale. T. 11364 epe d€ atria paryy, 
Laws 715 b kai 7a rovtwv dixasa, & hucw elvat, parnv etpnoGat 

b 8. woAts_ xrarat MSS. and Eusebius, «rarac Theodoret, 
rapictasGatStobaeus; rapiorarat Badham conjectured, rpooKrarat 
Hug. Aus is out of place here: (1) the point of view is that of the 
individual members of the community: rovs avrois ypwpévous 
b5; (2) it is moreover unnatural to speak of a state as possessing 
ag. trxis cis Spdpov; (3) if wdAcs stood it scems more natural 
that it should not have a tis agreeing with it (Eusebius, in his 
quotation of the passage, leaves it out). tes, no doubt, was the 
only subject: of d€yn7a1, and Stobaeus’s rapicrucOar—he fancied 
the sentence as reported, or dependent — points the way to 
Badham’s zapicrarat, which is palaeographically not unlikely 
to have been corrupted to wdAus krarus. (IC was read twice, the 
second time as K.) I would follow Schanz in adopting it. It 
may be noted that d€y7rae is aptly used of gifts which come from 
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the gods.—For the sense cp. St. Matthew 6. 33 (qreire be mpurov 
tHv Buotreiav Kal THY Stkalorvvynv avTov, Kal Tabru mdavTa 
mpooreBijrerat jpiv.—Kor mwapio rac Gat thus used cp. Laws 707 a 
kakov év Ourdoun Tpijpes omXriTats Taperracat faXopévors, 
—At 697) dyad are divided into three classes: (1) Ta wept THY 
puxay dyad, (2) ra epi T) copa Kada kat dyadd, and 
(3) Ta wept Tiv otciav Kal xpypata. Of these divisions the 
second and third together correspond to ta avOpunrcva here. 

c2. Ta pev éeAdrrova: the same four “worldly goods” are 
enumerated in Bk. II. 661a: at Gory. 451e wryxts is left ont, 
while in the well-known oxéAcov, to which Socrates there refers, 
after health, beauty, and honestly-won wealth, comes (as fitting on 
a sovial occasion) 7 Gav perce tov pidwy asa fourth. The addition, 
in the passage in Bk. II., of pupia d€ dAAa dyala A€yeras shows 
that we are not to lay stress on any particular three or four. 

C4, Kunjoeas TO cwopatt: a genitival dative of the instrument, 
going closely with the verbal noun; so below 633b tuts xepot 
paxars.—ovd tupdAds: the proverbial blindness of wealth is here 
spoken of as a malady incident to its possessor. 

c6. 7 Ppovyows: for this repetition cp. below 823¢4 and 
Heindorf on Gorg. 501 a—For the sense cp. 688 b 2, 963 8. 

c7. pera vouv is the reading of the MSS. and of Stobaeus ; 
Eusebius and Theodoret read pera vov, which I follow Schanz 
and Burnet in adopting. Badham, independently, suggested the 
latter reading, referring to the passage (710 a) where Plato speaks 
slightingly of tv Syy0d) cudportvyy as contrasted with that 
which is accompanied by hporvycts, or rather is dpdovycts as well. 
At 696 d also cudpoo ivy avev raans THs GAAS dpeTHS pepLoviwepEern 
is spoken of as a very poor thing. The stress laid, all through 
this passage, and elsewhere in the Laws, on the importance of the 
conjunction of the virtues is in favour of Eusebius’s reading. (We 
might almost say Plato holds that one virtue by itself, or at all 
events the natural tendency to it, needs to be corrected by another 
—eg, above at 630b, and below at 831e, he talks of the danger 
that the mere avdpetos may become a nuisance. In different 
passages in the Laws we are told that two things are necessary to 
perfection of character: (1) the natural disposition to a particular 
virtue must be trained in action (791¢ 7d vuxav detpara éritpSevpa 
dv8peias, 815e yeyupvacpevos mpos dvépetav, 8168 aytpvactos 
yeyovas mpds td cwdpovetv); (2) one virtue cannot stand alone ; 
it must be, helped by others. Above (630a ff) the Athenian 
speaks of miordrys as involving ovpraca apery, and he says we 
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might call this reA€a, Stxacootvyn—“ perfect righteousness.” In the 
present passage he uses dixavocvvy in the narrower sense. All 
this shows that our present discussion is practical, not speculative. 
The author wants us to have in mind the perfect character, and 
the way to produce it, rather than a classification of the virtues, 
or a scientifically exact nomenclature for a treatise on Moral 
Philosophy.) 

631 d1—632b1. ratra dé ravra xrX., “nature has set all 
these above the other four, and the lawgiver must put them in the 
same rank. In the next place he must proclaim to the citizens 
that his other commands to them have these blessings in view: 
that of the blessings themselves the human wait upon the divine, 
and all the divine upon their leader wisdom. (As to the commands 
I spoke of ) he must (Se?) so dispense honour and disgrace as to watch 
over (the whole life of the citizen): he must regulate the marriages 
they make, and his care must next extend to the production 
and rearing of both sexes, from youth to age. To do this he must 
carefully and closely observe them in all their intercourse with each 
other, and notice what gives pain, what gives pleasure, what excites 
desire and ardent affection. His laws must themselves be the in- 
struments for rightly administering both blame and praise. More- 
over, in anger, in fear, in all the troubles that misfortune brings, 
in the relief from trouble that comes with prosperity, im all the 
chances of disease or health, war or peace, poverty or wealth, 
what the lawgiver has to teach and to define is, in each of these 
various conditions, what is right, and what is wrong.” 

I have translated this difficult and somewhat Joosely jointed 
passage in full, to show what I take to be the connexion of 
thought between its different parts. (3) BAerovsas efvac is 
equivalent to BAerev (cp. 96342 mpds yap ev épapev Seiv det 
wav?’ npiv ta tov vopuwv Brémovt’ elvat), and mpoord£es is its 
subject: the dat. roAiracs is governed by mporrd£ers : atrois (i.e. 
the citizens) is best taken with duaxeAevorreov: trotrwy refers (not 
to mpourdgers but) to dyad (from rotrwy dé to BXAérecv is a sort 
of parenthesis). If this explanation be adopted it will be seen that 
there is no force in Badham’s contention that these words mean 
that the legislator is to charge someone else (e.g. the magistrate) to 
make the detailed enactments of which a summary is given from d 6 
onwards, and which the legislator himself ts to make. To obviate this 
supposed contradiction he reads mpdfers for rpooragers. (He does 
not say how we are to construe eva.) Fr. Doering, (ut supra) 
makes. this supposed contradiction the basis of his view that the 
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whole passage from 631d6 mepi re yapous to 632d 1 dPrAoTipia 
was written by Plato after*he had changed his views about the task 
of the legislator. He began the Laws, D. says, with the view ex- 
pressed at Rep. 425 c(and 427) that the legislator had only to 
make general arrangements for the outline of the state, and 
especially for the educative influences under which the citizens are 
to grow up: detailed enactments were to be left to the magistrates, 
or even to the good sense. of individuals. 

6 ff wepi te ydpous and év tals yevviwerty go with émpe- 
Aeio Gut, which, I think, also governs the genitives véewy dvrwy and 
idvrwy. (For mepi with acc. after émipeAcioOue cp. Menez. 
248e rhs O& mdéAews lore wou Kal advrot thy émpércrav, dre 
vopous Oewéevn mept Tovs Tav Ev TH ToAEUM TeAEUTHOdYTWY Tuidds 
TE Kal yevinjropas eriedrciras.) Ast says the genitive véwy dvrwy 
agrees with waidwy: but even though tpodai, as he says, includes 
educutio et instrtutio as well as nutriends offictum, it could hardly 
be used of the care to be bestowed upon the aged.’ Stallbaum 
strangely takes véwy dvtwv as the subjective genitive to rpopais— 
“the care of the children, whether exercised by young or old.” 

e3. I would not follow Stallbaum in introducing re after ev 
wéoats, because the participial clause goes very well in a kind of 
subordination to rywavTa Kai atiyd(ovTa emipedeto Out, expressing 
the way in which the legislator can get the power of so doing. 

63242. With yeyew we must supply dei from above. 

a2 ff év dpyais te at... xaAdv kat py: Ritter remarks that 
whereas the previous words refer to the ordinary course of life 
and social intercourse, the key-word to this passage is tapayai. 
It deals with all the extraordinary occurrences that “upset” the 
mind, as we say. He is perhaps right in saying that even in 
evtvyia there is a disturbing influence, but few will follow him 
in his translation of (a4) tov rowtrwy drodvyat. He says 
totovrwy means the educative influences to which, in ordinary 
life, a man is subjected... No doubt Ast and Stallb. are right in 
saying that tov ro.o’rwy refers to tov (a Svorvxiav) Tapaxov 
ris Yui. 

a6. ra0ijpata may mean emotions (so Stallb. apparently), 
but it is better to take it in the general sense of occurrences; cp. 
Symp. 189d Sec 8 rpa@rov tyas pabeiv rv avOpwrivny pice 
kat Ta waOnpata avrns. 

bl. rd re xaddv Kat py, “he. quatenus affectiont obsequi 
deceat necne,” Ast. 

(There are two other notes of Ritter’s on the passage above 
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translated which are helpful. He says, no doubt the place for 
the lawgiver’s pronouncement (631d 2) on the relative value of 
the spiritual and temporal excellences would be one of those 
mpootu.a or prefaces to branches of enactments, of which the Laws 
contain many, and which Plato compares, at the end of the fourth 
book, to the prelude of a musician, or the conversation of a wise 
doctor with an educated patient on the subject of his disease and 
its treatment. The other note is the comparison of the outline 
of man’s life (16 ff), in which the salient points serve as hints 
for the classification of laws, to 958c dvdpi oy), TO peta Toro, 
yevvnOevre wal exrpaperts Kai yevvijoavry Kal extpepavTe TEKVa, 
Kat cuppeiLavTe ovpPdAara petpiws, SiddvTe te Sikas ef Tuva 
noukynKer kal map érépov ekAaPovrt, aiv Trois vdpows év polpy 
ynpdcavre TeAeuTH yiyvour’ av Kata pice.) 

pera Sé€ ravra . .. e€dXAcizer: in this passage both sense 
and construction have been obscured by the idea that it deals 
only with the way in which money is made and spent. Ast, 
for instance, says kow.wvias and diadioess are governed by 
pvAdrrevv, and, as he naturally wants something to connect 
puddrrev with emrurxozeiv, he proposes to altcr xa’ to Kai: 
also, both he and Stallbaum understood xowwwvias to refer to 
business partnerships, This involves them in further difficulties 
with waow rovrous, and with éxotoiy te xat dxovow. The 
former they take to be neuter, and add ev before waotv (though 
St. does not print it), St. says that év mace rovrous “ refertur ad 
Tas KTHoES Kal Ta dvadwpata civium.” Many of the difficulties 
disappear when it is recognized that the passage deals with two 
distinct subjects, and falls into two divisions at the word rpozov. 
The first subject is the regulation of money-making and money- 
spending ; the second the supervision of fellowships and associations, 
a very different matter. The xui after tpomov connects muAdtTetv 
with emoxometv, the genitival dative wari tovrous is mase. 
(sc. woAtrats), and €xovow and daxovory agree with it: with 
oroiov I think we must supply tpézov from the preceding 
sentence. The word has occurred so recently, and would fall in 
so naturally with xa@’ diotov that the omission is not extra- 
ordinary. It is not necessary to press the words éxovow and 
axoveiv to the logical conclusion that they apply equally to both 
the xocvwviae and the Suaddoes. Though it is conceivable that 
certain associations might claim adherents who did not wish to 
belong to them, it is naturally the breaking up of an association 
which may be against the will of some of its members. (So 
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at Soph. Ant. 1159 tiyyn yap opOot Kai tuyn Katappéret rv 
evTv\youvra Tov Te SvatuyouvT det we have to translate the re 
by or, and not to assume the author to mean that Fortune, when 
raising a@ man, makes him boéh fortunate and unfortunate.) 

b6. Just as xrjces and dvaAwpara are the direct objects 
of vAdrrev, so, in the parallel clause, érwkomeiy governs 
Kkotvwvias and duadvoers; in both cases, however, the direct 
objects have explanatory adjuncts—in the first dvrw’ dy ylyviyras 
tporov, and in the second xa’ omotov dv x. mp. 7. Tt. pds 
adAXAnAovs.—€xartov is emphatic like the éx. in rHs éxtoTwv 
deaGeoews above-— I cannot help suspecting that xat py after 
Sixacov is the addition of a scribe who thought the expression 
ought to square with ré re kaAdv Kal po) in b1: also that the 
same scribe added the re after €orev, which then became necessary. 
If I ain right in wishing to reject these three words, ofs is a true 
relative, to which rav rocodrwv is the antecedent; if not, ots 
must be used as a dependent interrogative. I would translate the 
whole: “and to keep an eye on the associations formed or broken 
by any of the citizens—may be willingly, may be on compulsion— 
(so as to observe) the manner in which all such mutual transactions 
take place, both the just ones and the unjust” (or, retaining 
the xai py and the ve, and supposing the subject of the two 
verbs to be 76 dicacov, “aud to distinguish the just ones from the 
unjust”). It is impossible not to wish that Plato had lived to 
rewrite this whole passage. 

For the xow.wviat of b4 ep. Rep. 365d eri yap rd AavOdvev 
cuvwpogias Te Kal éraipias cuvagopev, Laws 856b os adv... 
ératpias THv mod wvayKoov ton, Theact. 173d orovdui Se 
éTaipiov er dapxds, and Ap. 36b apyav Kat orrwpootwov Kal 
otdcewv. It will be noticed that at 636b it is stated that the 
ovecitia, which were kowvwvias of the young men, led to orders. 
This gives one reason for the state supervision of Kowwviue, 

b8. trav voywy: Schanz, .following a suggestion of Ast’s, 
brackets these words. Stephanus changed thei to to vou@ (or 
tots vopuous) It seems far more likely that Plato should have 
allowed himself a genitive among so many datives, after the 
analogy of the genitive with dxpoacGa: (in the sense of obey, 
Gorg. 488 c), than that a scribe should have introduced it, or 
altered it from a dative. At p. 715¢ evreiGeoraros has a dat. 
with it. An instance of the variety of construction which Plato 
allows himself may be seen at Hipp. Maz, 285d, where, within 
a few lines, we read a (jd€ws cov) dkpowvrar, and mrdoys Tis 
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dpxaoAoylas ySueTa akpo@vra, For other out-of-the-way uses 
of the genitive in Plato cp. Rep. 380¢ oipyydds col etm, épy, 
robrov Tod Adyov, Tim. 20a ovdevds idwaryv dvra, Huthyd. 306 c 
cvyytyvwocKkey pev ody avrois xpy Tis ercOupias (but Symp. 
218b ovyyvicerGe yap Trois te Tore TpayGeior Kal Trois viv 
Aeyopéevots). 

cl. mpos téAos amdons moXtreius ereEeAOwv, “when he has 
come to the end of all his organizations ;” dmdons roAtreias here 
corresponds to the mavta roktredparta of 945d 5. 

c4. This is the first mention of the vopodvAaxes of whom we 
are to hear so much later.—«aridov 5€: ie. when the lawgiver has 
passed all the various classes of citizens in review. At 738de 
Plato speaks of the great importance of the electors’ personal 
knowledge of those on whom honour or office is to be conferred : 
petfov ovdev more dyabdv, 7) yvwpipous avTobs abtois evar’ drrov 

‘ bs) ~ > LA 3 ‘ > 4 > a / 3 ‘ , 

yap py pos adAjAots evriv adAjAwyv ev Tols TpdToLs GAAG TKOTOS, 
ovr dv Tiuns THs akias, oT apyov obre Sixns Tore Tis GY TIS 
mpocnkovans opBas tvyxdvoi.—daraciv Tovrows: this is neuter, 
and, like the following wdavra tatra, means the whole of the 
lawgiver’s enactments and arrangements, which ate in charge of 
the piraxes. 

ch. dia ppovijoews . . . tovras: “cum verbb. eundi (dua ce, 
gen.) est versurt in aliqua re, persequt, studere,” Ast, Lex. Cp. 
Prot. 323.a Hv (roAutuxhy apernyv) Set Sud Stxacoovvns Tara tevat 
kat cwppooivys and St. Pauls d:a riorews yap repuratovpev 
2 Cor. 5. 7. For further particulars about the two classes of 
Guardians (those of original, and those of amparted wisdom) of the 
Laws cp. 961 ff. and 964 eff. For d0€a ad. ep. e.g. Tim. 51d ff. 

C6. é6rws mavra tavta ... diAoripig, “that Wisdom may 
give unity to the whole system, and make it subservient to 
Temperance and Justice, instead of to Wealth and _ Pride.” 
There is a striking similarity between the leading idea of this 
passage and that of St. Paul’s words at Col. 2.19... rip 
Kehadyny, €€ ob wav 7d copa Sia Tov ddov Kal ocvvderpwv 
erixopynyovpevoy Kal ovpPiBagspevoy ager thv avénow rod 

eov.-—For dmroduivey in the sense of make cp. Gorg. 516¢ 

GXAG piv aypwwrépovs ye aiTods drépynvey 7} olovs mapédafe, 
Ar, Hq. 817 cv 8 ’A@nvaious e(ytioas pixporoXiras drodpqvat : 
at p. 753d below it is used of appointing, magistrates, and at 
780a1 of making laws; cp. the use of drodeikvvcOar at 783d 9 
in the sense of produce,—As to the form, which Ast, in deference 
to Dawes (Misc. Crit. 228) changed to drodaivy, possibly Dawes 
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would have said that it was only Ist aorists of which the Ist sing. 
subj. was identical with the fut. which cannot stand after dzws ; 
at all events that is all that Dawes’s instances could prove. 

So ends what Stallbaum rightly calls (631 b3-632d 1) 
“designatio quaedam et adumbratio universi operis.” It stands 
to the whole treatise in the same relation that the mpooima, 
noticed above on 631d2, stand to its various divisions. Its 
leading idea is, that of the formative or educutional power and 
function of good laws. As the Hebrew lawgiver says at Deut. 
32.47: “This law is no vain thing for you, it is your life, and 
through this ye shall prolong your days upon the land whither ye 
go over Jordan to possess it.” 

G2. vuas is the subject of the dueEeAGety which goes with 
BovrAopzat, as well as of that which has to be supplied with 
nOerAov av: dueEeXOety means set forth, demonstrate, expluin 
thoroughly. The first thing he wishes hiscompanions to demonstrate, 
if they are to make good the assertion that their laws are divine 
(62443), and therefore perfect, is that the laws possess the 
advantages just enumerated ; i.e. that they foster all the virtues. 
They find, on proceeding, that the Dorian system does foster courage, 
but when they come to temperance, all is not as it should be. The 
reader is left to draw the conclusion for himself that the system is 
not perfect after all; and the course of investigation proposed in 
the next paragraph comes to an end as a natural consequence, 

d4. kat ow xrd.: then follows an intimation that the 
subject must be studied phelosophically: “I want you to show,” 
the Ath. says, “that there is a philosophy of law, a system (ra£s), in 
the divinely ordered code, to be discerned by the philosopher, 
and even by those who have lived under a perfect code :—how it 
enables a man to judge of the relative importance and proper 
function ” (both involved in ragcv) “of various enactments.” 

d5. réxvy etre kat terw €Geow : the two classes of intellect 
here referred to correspond to the two classes of @vAakes spoken 
of at c 5—rots prev dua ppovyncens, Tors 5é Oe’ dAnOovs Sons idvras. 

a6. There is a polite irony in ypiv. 

d9. No subject of dcefeAGetv is expressed ; probably, if it had 
been, it would have been tuds. The xaddrep npgdpeOa, which 
reminds his hearers that their first attempt has been a joint one, 
naturally leads to the suggestion in d:éfypev eav BovAnoGe that 
all three should share in the proposed investigation. 

O1. ra THs dvipelas exirndeipara, “the means of cultivating 
courage” (cp. 791b5 ff), Cp. Rep. 501d re 8€; rH roravryy 
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(pict) Tvxotray TOV mpoonKdvTw éemityndevpdtwv ovK ayabiyv 
TéAews ever Gur ;—The course recommended is this: first they are 
to consider the cultivation of all the separate virtues in turn, 
using the same method of investigation in each case; then they 
are to show, if they can, that particular laws or codes of law con- 
duce to this object (€xetoe BAEzretv). 

e3. Of ézws dv with subj. in a temporal sense (“as soon as” 
we have possibly another instance at 755a (if the text there 
is sound) 6rws adv tis wAcov drepBas EBSouyKovra (yy. Kiihner- 
Gerth ii. p. 445 says that wie is similarly used in old German 
and in modern Volkssprache instead of als (temporal). 

e5. torepov dé aperys rdons: i.e. “after we have considered 
the methods whereby all virtue may be fostered.” For torepov 
followed by a gen. cp. Soph, 257 ¢ wept arr’ dv Kéntas Ta ewipOey- 
yopueva vorepoy THS dToparews GvOLaTa. 

e6. Ritter supports Stallbaum’s view that a ye vuvdy diy AOoperv 
(for &@ the early MSS. have ra, Ven. & first corrected it, early 
edd. «at a) refers exclusively to the outline of the division of law 
which was given in 631d ff., and spoken of there as ras dAXas 
mporrdagées Tois woAituts,—as to marriage, money-making, etc. 
The reference is, doubtless, to laws of some kind; but the phrase 
“the laws we cxamined just now” might well include a reference 
to the positive Cretan institutions with which the discussion began, 
as well as the imaginary ones summarized in 68l1dff. I say 
imaginary, because the Ath. is there saying what the panegyric of 
Cretan laws ought to be. The subsequent course of the argument 
(634 a ff.) seems to favour the assumption that the Dorian institu- 
tions were referred to here. It should be remembered that the 
“imaginary” ones were Dorian too, Doering (p. 27), of course, 
excludes all possibility of there being a reference in a ye vuvdy 
dijpAGopev to 63106 ff. He (following Tiemann, Kr. Analyse v. 
Biich. I, und II. der pl. Gesetze) holds that exetve BAErovra goes 
with dujA@ouer——“ which we showed (at 631 b-—d) to be éxeive 
PrAerovra,” that & dijAOopuev refers to human benefits (631 b 7), 
and that arodavotjev means “ we will show them (i.e. the human 
benefits) to be supplied by the Dorian laws.” This is special 
pleading, with a vengeance. exeioe BA€rovta must go with 
arodavovpev ; Sun7AOopev does not want a secondary predicate, and 
aropavovpev does.—This discussion of Dorian institutions (which 
is not carricd through very far) is a dramatic introduction to 
the subject of the Laws. Bruns and others err greatly, I think, in 
taking it to have been the original subject of the whole treatise. 
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e7. dv Geds eBeAy: this pious aspiration was, as the speaker 
no doubt knew, not destined to be fulfilled (cp. on 778 b 7). 

633.43. Kal cé re kal éuavrov: Stallb. takes this to mean “it 
is not only Cretan institutions that are to be criticized ; Spartan 
and Athenian must come in for their share of criticism as well” ; 
and this explanation tits in well with the following xowds yap 
0 Adyos, i.e. “the discussion is on law in general, nut on Cretan 
law only.” Still, it is more likely that the Ath. means “the 
discussion will test the validity of your views and mine as well 
as of his”; xowv. y. 6 Adyos will then mean “we are all three 
open to criticism.” The (a 4) Aéyere otv is pointedly addressed to 
both the two, and the subsequent discussion deals in particular 
with Spartan rather than with Cretan institutions. 

a7. kat tpitov i) réraprov; “And thirdly, or fourthly?” i.e. 
“ What shall we mention next as emerndedpata avdpecas 2” —tows 
yap av «xrX.: remembering that he had said that the investiga- 
tion of erirndetpata avdpetas is to serve as a type for that con- 
cerning the other branches of virtue, he is anxious to proceed 
formally.—Definite enumeration (dtapcOpijoacAac) makes for clear- 
ness (5yAovvru—masc.—in the next line); ep. below 894a8 os 
év elderwv Aafeiv per aprOpor. 

a8. cite pepwy etre arr’ ura kadeiy xpewy exte: with these 
worls Plato is perhaps waiving aside the ontological question. 
Stallb. thinks they refer to ‘‘litem et controversiam a Sophistis 
motam” and similar discussions in the Protayoras. Ritter is 
possibly right in thinking that he has in mind somebody’s 
criticism of the term pépn aperys, but not the Sophists’ contention 
(that virtues of different kinds can each exist separately from other 
virtues).—St. quotes several passages in which Plato uses etre . . . 
eire (or an equivalent) in a similar way: Crito 50a, Synipos. 
212c, Laws 872e1, Tim. 28b; Ritter adds Laws 863b ev ev 
adty (sc. tT Wuxy) THs Pioews etre Te mADos cite Te Epos OV 
6 Pups. 

b7. tats yepot is a genitival dative of the instrument ; 
cp. 63le Kijoes tH Topatt, (Moeris’s and Harpocration’s 
“ yepousayias IAdrwv Nouwv &” is now generally thought to be 
based on a mistaken reading of this passage, though Pierson—on 
Moeris 406—proposed, perhaps rightly, to read yepopaxiars for 
rais xepot paxars here.) 

b8. I follow Hermann and Schanz in accepting Ast’s yryvopevacs 
for the MS. ysyvopévuov.—The tiv after dprayais is slightly 
apologetic. 
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b9. xpurreia tis ovopdterat, “there is a service called 


- kputeta.” Below, the passage 763a6 mpds dé rovros.. . 


ixavas owtery (¢ 2),—in which occur the words eire Tis kpuTTovs 
cite dypovopous ef’ 6 te kadOv Xaipet,—throws some light upon 
this institution. The service was so called because those on it had 
fo keep out of sight. They hid during the day, and did their 
work,— usually killing prominent Helots—during the night. 
Plutarch says (Lyc. 28) so cruel an institution could not have 
been devised by Lycurgus; that it must have been of later origin. 
No doubt, he says, that is what gave Plato the idea that Spartan 
institutions were only goal for bravery.—Oavpacras moXvrovos 
mpos Tas Kaptepioets, “as full as could be of hardening toils.” 

cl. yeumover, “in wintry weather,” a variety of the common 
xeyovos.—As Ast says, both the privatives (aver. and agtpw.) 
go with yep. At 942d it is recommended that soldiers should 
get accustomed to lie on hard beds and go bare-headed and bare- 
footed. Cp. Xen. De rep, Lac. 2. 3. 

ce 4, The yupvoradiar—the games of the naked-—was a festival 
at Sparta at which choruses of men and of boys performed dances. 
Athenaeus (xiv. pp. 630 f.) mentions a “lyric” dance, called the 
yupvoraduxy, of a stately and elaborate character, resembling 
the tragic ¢upéAecar. Ath. also says (xv. p. 678) that at the 
yvpvoradias the leaders of the choruses wore garlands of palm- 
leaves, which were called Oupearckot: vrouvnus tis ev Ovpeg 
yevopevyns vikns. The festival occurred in the middle of the 
summer in the month Hecatombaeon; hence t7 Tov mviyous 
popy Stapaxopevwv. Probably the performance was a long and 
exacting one. 

c 6. exdorore, “in detail” (Jowett). 

¢ 8. tHv avdpeiav Ti Oopev ; ‘How are we to define courage ?” 
—lit. ““As what are we to set down courage?” The fact that 
temptations, like privations, are spoken of as endured and combated 
(he echoes the dtapayouevwr in Siapdyyv) enables the Ath. to slip 
imperceptibly from the subject of courage to that of temperance, 
which he thus presents at first as a branch of courage. 

c 9. arAws obrws: cp. the Homeric pay ottws; so Pol. 286 e 
evOvs ovTw, Pol. 296 a, 303d, Phaedr. 234 ¢ viv obrws. 

G2. xai rivus Seuvas Owreias xdAucexds, “with all their 
powerful wheedling cajolerics.” (Cp. Romeo and Juliet wu. ii. 140 
“‘a dream too flattering sweet to be substantial.”) The rivas 
shows that the word Owzreias is used metaphorically, und that 
Pl. does not mean to add literal flattery as a third assailant of 
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virtue, in addition to desire and pleusure.—There is a poetical 
redundancy about this expression, a redundancy which is one of 
the marks of a hastily written and unrevised work. When an 
idea is first put into shape a number of alinost synonymous words 
flock into the writer’s mind, and he sets them all down without 
stopping to select. Apelt (Jena Jahresbericht 1907) well says that 
in the Laws we catch Plato at work; he has not had time to 
polish and arrange his material ; his main anxiety is Jest strength 
aud life should fail him to get his rich harvest of thought, as 
it were, under cover; perfect order and precision are not to be 
expected under such circumstances. Badham rewrites the passage 
for him thus: 7) Kat mpos 1t60o0v Te Kal ndovns Tivds Sevvas Owrreias 
(“deleto inutili xoAakixas”). (Winckelmann and Schanz would 
also reject koAakuKds.) 

d 3. olopevwv, “who fancy themselves.”—«ypivovs ; this word 
—which some editors insert before wotovow and some aftcr—is 
preserved only -in the margins of A and O and in Clem. Al. Stro. 
ii, 108, The early vulgate inserted paharrovoae after Aupovs. 

d 4. ofpas pev ore is in an erasure in A and is dmitted 
in O.—“ Vocabulo odtw per epexegesin additur wpds zatru Eip- 
muvTa, ad quod ex antegressis repetendum elvas aurny Stapei x nv. 
Sic Sympos. 2154: LwKpdry 0 éyw emaiveiy ovTws ETL ELI, 
de eikovwy” Stallb. Burnet is doubtless right in putting a 
semicolon instead of a comma after ovTw. 

e 2, i) kai: we can hardly translate this xai otherwise than 
“also,” “as well”i; Schanz and Boeckh apparently do so; in that 
case we must make it do duty for the unexpressed povoy (with tov 
tov Avrav ArTw). Schanz accepts Boeckh’s emendation of the 
MS. xaxdv to xakiov’, which he says is supported by a small 
erasure before the 3 of kaxov. The «at in the following words is 
an objection to this. (Ficinus has detertorem.) 

e3. The paddAov, which Schanz placed at the beginning of 
Cleinias’s speech, formerly stood, in MSS. and edd. alike, as the 
last word of the preceding speech of the Athenian. 

e 5. rdv erovediorws Hrrova éavrov: the rov with the 
predicate has a deictic force; it conveys an invidious distinction : 
““it is specially this victim of pleasure, isn’t it? (zrov), that we all 
call self-conquered in the invidious sense.” 

634a1. 6 Ads otv xrA,: the implication here foreshadowed is 
that, if there prove to be a grave defect in the eB IBHOD, it can 
be only partially of divine origin. 

a2, The metaphor in xwAjv is helped out by the Batvery 
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in avteBatverv. In deEui we have a simple pun: its figurative 
meaning of “shrewd” serves to introduce the following adjectives. 
—Again we have a redundancy of ideas, like that at 633d 2. 
(Schanz proposes to omit xoyila Kal, partly because the kat was 
only added by the second hand in A.) 

a7. apporépats tais wéAeorv: not a local dative, but in loose 
explanatory apposition to buiv; cp. 638 e 6.—yevorra tav 7dovov, 
“while teaching men how pleasure tastes.” 

a9. dyovra eis péous, “putting it (pain) in their way.”—péoas 
and avrwy evidently refer to Avaas: otherwise we should have 
dvaykace. and metOe, riuats probably goes only with ereev, 
though the thought of chivalry’s “ Noblesse oblige” might incline 
us to take it with yvdyKa¢e as well.—The (dependent) question 
breaks off abruptly, and the speaker begins a fresh (independent) 
one at wou dy to express the idea with which he started; then 
the question is repeated in other words. All this is very con- 
versational in style. (St. and Jowett make péoas and avrov refer 
to dovds, and translate the two verbs as if they were in the 
present tense.) 

bi. The punctuation here should be atrov—(Prof. Burnet 
agrees).—zov 87 xtd.,-“ Where, I say, has this same enactinent 
been made in your laws with reference to pleasure ?” 

cl. iows: it is difficult to be sure whether this means equally 
or perhaps here—the former, I think. In the next line it is 
perhaps.—KaTa peyara pépn Kat Siadavy, “ (instances) on a large 
and striking scale.” «kara pepy means “in detail,” “in the 
several parts,” as distinguished from xa@’ dAov (Tim, 55e xara Te 
peppy Kat xa@’ ddov). Kard peydAa pépy (a phrase which occurs 
also at Philebus 30b) means lit. in large details; the addition of 
kat Stapav7 emphasizes the fact that the details, to show the 
design, must not be insignificant, but conspicuous.—edropoiny ay, 
“T should not be at a, loss.” 

c 4, opotws: ic. as obvious as in the case of institutions 
intended to train men to disregard pain. 

c5. kai ovdév ye Oaupacrdév xrdA,: the connexion of thought 
here, down to 635b1, is this: “no actual system is perfect ; not 
yours at Sparta and Crete, any more than ours at Athens. So, in 
our search for perfection, we must none of us feel hurt if 
deficiencies in his native institutions are exposed. We are too old 
for anything like pettishness. Well, it is natural that I should 
know, better than either of you, what fault the world finds, rightly 
or wrongly, with Dorian institutions. Now one of the best of them 
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—-among many good ones—is that which regards any criticism of 
the laws, unless made privately by a magistrate or by an old man 
to a contemporary, as sacrilegious. There are no young men here, 
so we may proceed.” 

a 5. Adyos GV ETEPOS ety : Ast cps. Arist. Pol. iii. 3 e¢ 8€ Sixarov 
StaAvew 7 pay duaAverv, drav els erepav pera BdrAdAy woerebav y 
roX1s, Asyos § ErEpos. Stallb. adds Plato, Ap. 34 GAN ei pev 
Buppadews eyo €xw mpds Odvarov wT] Pay &AXos oyos, ™ pos 
5 ody KTX. Similarly Rep. 462d kai mepi dAXov brovoty roy 
tov dvOpwrov 6 avrds Adyos, and Tim. 54 b Sudre 8¢, Adyos wAciwv. 
These and other passages (Stallb. cites Dem. Phil. iii. 16 and De cor. 
§ 44) support Eusebjus’s Adyos against the MS. 6 Acyos here, and 
the & otv in the passage from the Apology gives some confirma- 
tion to Bekker’s 8’ oby, which Schanz and Burnet rightly adopt 
instead of the MS. y’ ody. 

d7. etrep Kat, “if (your laws are good) as in truth they are” 
cp. Soph. 238 b elrep Ye Kat GAXo te Geréov ws ov. 

el. With ef € Evds TTOPATOS mévras ouppovery Stallb. ups. Rep. 
3644 mavres yap €€ Evds oTOparos Dpvowww. 

e4. With the suggestion of criticism in ouvvoer (trans.) here ep. 
our similar use of to reflect upon, to think twice about. 

e6. With rovet Pat we may suppose eay to be supplied from d 9. 

635 a1. drav ris tore Stavoias: I accept without hesitation 
Burnet’s punctuation of this passage, which connects tis dtavoias 
with arwv. This word is part of the metaphor in evroxdc@ar: 
“though far removed from the old legislator’s mind—as far as 
rore from vov—you have hit it. You must bea partis.” There is 
a confusion between time and space which gives a certain haziness 
to the metaphor. (Schanz wants to bracket dmv.) For the 
gen. dtavoias cp. Soph. Ant. 1169 éav & dry rovrwr 7d yaipev. . . 

a4. ddeiue?” id Tov vopoBerov Siadreyopevos . . . pendev av 
7Anpperciv, “the lawgiver leaves us free to discuss without 
offence.” av mAnppedciv for the simple rAnppedcty is an anaco- 
luthon ; perhaps the speaker meant us to feel that diaAeyopevor is 
equivalent to ei duaAcyoipeia. 

a6. “xais.v. A” Burnet. I conjecture that what was originally 
written here was éor. radra ovrws’ Kai pydev ye avys—that the 
CKAI, owing to the faintness of the I, the bad formation of the 
K and of the C was read as EICA. It was seen afterwards that a 
kat was wanted before udev and it was inserted in A above the line. 
(It is a slight confirmation of this that A has not ovrws but otrw.) 
Schanz omits the xai. It certainly does not seem necessary if, as 
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Ast and Stallb. say, eis &@ means quapropter in the sense of where- 
fore, for which reason. But can it? The nearest approach I can 
find to this use is Soph Trach. 403 és ri; “for what purpose ?” 
but “with a view to which” does not suit this passage. (eis rovro, 
at 1 Timothy 4. 10, is translated in the A.V. “ therefore,” but it is 
altered in the R.V. to “to this end”)—As against Schanz it may 
be urged that ye is much more natural after cai than after ets é.— 
F.H.D., omitting «ai, proposes to read etra for eis 4. 

a7. od yap 76 ye yvavai te xTA., “it is no disgrace to a man 
to be told of something wrong; if he is grateful to his critic, 
instead of being indignant with him, it may result in his being 
able to set the wrong right.” 

b2. For zw Stallb., Schneider, and Schanz accept ws, the read- 
ing of a Vienna MS. But the former stands very well here as an 
anticipation of mpi. 

b 3. BeBaiws: proleptic; so, Rep. 537 ¢, a method of pabyors is 
said to be BéBaros, and Rep. 585 e Arrov re dv dANOds Kai BeBaius 
wAnpotro. In all these cases it is the result that is fixed and 
definite, not the process by which the result is reached. (Gefatos 
is a favourite word with Plato.) We must supply ép@ from above 
with dzopov: “In what I say I shall not find fault; that can 
only be done after an exhaustive investigation: instead of that I 
will tell you the difficulty I feel about your system.” 

cl. dua réAovs, “on every occasion.” 

c2. deveioGar: the paronomasia helps the formal statement of 
the analogy: it is not only pain and alarin that they will run 
uway from; they will run away from those men who have had 
the training which they themselves have missed. 

c6—d1. I would substitute a (,) for the (-) generally found after 
poPuwv ind 1, because I take & . . . yevirovrat, Kal . . . meirov- 
tat to be the protasis, and dovAciwovor to be apodosis, A 
parallelism thus comes out between the two cases: those untrained 
in fighting fear will (1) flee from the toils and troubles of life, and 
(2) fall before the better trained ; so too those untrained in resist- 
ing pleasure will (1) be worsted by pleasure (ravrdv metcovras 
Tots TT. Tov PdBwv), and (2) will be worsted and overcome by 
the better trained (SovAevcover xrA.). The xai before apedern- 
tot then connects yevyoovras with meicovrat, that before pydev 
is epexegetic, inasmuch as pydev trav aicxpov dvayKxd(er Oar 
movetv explains wherein the firmness (kuprepeiv) is shown. I do 
not take yeyvouevor with dueAéryros but with év ruls ASovais (this 
I think is certain, and would hold even though it were decided 
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that it is better to restore the colon at @oBwv, to assume an 
asyndeton between meicovrae and SovAeicove:, and to make the 
kat before dweA€ryroe connect that word with depos). dpedA€rn- 
Tou= dpeAeTyToL dvTes or ov pepeAeTHpEevol, “not being trained, 
in the presence of pleasure, to show firmness.” Cp. Laws 
655d ev rpdgeot te wavtodurats yeyvopeva kul tt yats.—é€vexa in 
c8 is used much as at Thewet. 148d mpoOupias pev évexa, @ 
Loxpares, phavetrat, and at Poltt. 304a weipas pev roivey evexa 
gavepds corat: lit. here, “if they are left to their natural inclina- 
tion,to indulgence.” 

c 8. Ast was the first to remove the comma from after jdovas 
and put it after vovety: the sentence is more symmetrical so. 
évexu . . . Oovas corresponds in idea with yryv. ev 7, 7Sovais, and 
qtr. Tov PdPuwv with pydty 7. airy. dvayx. moveiy.---The use of 
yAvxvOupia—like that of yAuKi@vpos as an epithet of tmrvos at 
Ar. Nub. 705, and of "Epws at Ar. Lys. 551-—-shows the same 
confusion of ideas as our expression “a sweet tooth.” 

a2. é7 airxiw: the greater disgrace is partly due to the fact 
that men who in this case gain the mastery over them are some- 
times zavrdamrace kaxoi. In the former case the victors are at all 
events brave men. Also it has been explained at 626e that ra 
yrravOa. abrdy td éavtod wavtwv aloxurrov Te apa Kal KaKe- 
orov.—-One thinks of Hannibal at Capua. 

G3. kai Trois Kextnpuévors TA mepi Tas ndovds, “nempe iis qui 
earum rerum domint sunt,” Ast. But there is more expressed in 
this idea of mastery thah mere power of resistance: the men are 
masters of the whole art or science of pleasure (and are thus able 
to tempt others cleverly), 74 wept ras ndovds is “all that pleasure 
business.” For xextjoOa: in the sense of ‘‘be master of an art or 
science” cp. Laws 829¢ trwv omdcoe rolyoww per Kal poroay 
ikava@s KexTynpevor év avrois eiow, (If the words are taken to 
mean simply “ those who Ifave had the advantage of the experience 
of pleasure,” they come as a# weak climax after or equivalent to 
trois Suv. kaprepety ev 7. 76.) 

ae ey : 

a5. Ti] pev as regards pleasure : 7) de as regards pain and fear. 
—dmrhwos, “without qualification.” 

a7. xara tpdrov, “recte” ; cp. 638 ¢, 766d, Phil. 33.c, Polit. 
310c, Crat. 425b, Rep. 581b, Tim. 42e (The whole of this 
paragraph is a model of Platonic, ic. superlatively beautiful and 
accurate, exposition.) 

el. rept tyAckotvTwr, “about such weighty matters”; Theaet. 
162e oxoret te otv OD Te Kai Oeddwpos cf arodéferGe miBavo- 
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Aoyia re Kai eixdoot wept THAtKo’TWV Aeyouévovs AOYoUS.—zTeETI- 
orevkéevat padiws = “to be cocksure.” 

e4, Ast and Stallb. insist on taking 1d pera Tatra as an 
adverbial phrase like 73 dard Tovrov, and Gv, or rather the ante- 
cedent to dy, as a partitive gen.; but (1) such a construction as 
that at Phil. 34. Néyw pev tolvev, @ Ldkpares, 78 TO peTa TavTa, 
where 76 is the object of Aéywpev, is much more common in Plato ; 
(2) it is much more natural that the gen. which is the antecedent 
of év should have something to depend on ; and (3) the singular ro 
suits the context better, as being a direct reference to cwdpoaivy, 
whereas the antecedent gen. to dv might be either sing. or plur. 
The only strict parallel to such a partitive gen. as they here 
suppose, cited by Stallb,, is at Soph. 232b dAXN dvardaBwpev 
TpOTov Tov rept TOY GodioTHV eipnpevwv, Where Burnet accepts 
Heindorf’s dvurAdBupev <ev>. 

e6. A€ywpev, “I would suggest that we should talk,” or 
“we have got to talk.” At 632. the Ath. had proposed that they 
should take the émitndSevpara of the different virtues one after 
another, and though, as Ritter, following Susemihl, says, they 
have really been discussing cwdpootvyn (disguised as a kind of 
dvdpeia) since 633d, this is the first time the virtue is introduced 
by name (since the cwdpov Wryijs Eis in the enumeration at 631 c). 
This is a rhetorical artifice. Plato wants to show clearly how the 
arguments used about dvépecu (and the training in it) apply equally 
to sudpovivn. No doubt also he wishes to bring out the unity 
of virtue. (The-—as I take it—superficial inconsistency of calling 
the virtue by two names has been the ground of many attacks upon 
the treatise. The difficulty felt is a real one. Possibly the passage 
from 633¢c 8 to 635e 3 was put in as an afterthought as an alternative 
way of introducing the discussion about cwdpooivy. I have only 
room here to refer to Doering (ut supra), pp. 28 ff.)—I have adopted 
Badham’s pov te for the ri (ecquid?) of the earliest editions— 
altered by Stephanus and Ast to ri. ‘Seeing the preceding word 
ends in pev, it is very possible that pov was omitted in error: 
anyhow it makes the sense clearer to an English reader. (F.H.D. 
suggests that Plato wrote Aeyw' pov tu.) The Ath. here repeats 
the question already put at 634d 1. 

e7. I do not follow Badham in rejecting 7 rats—“En purum 
putum recensorem qui genitivos illos a d:dpopov pendere non 
intellexit.”—I think Plato adopted the unusual 2 instead of the 
gen. because his choice would lie between making zoArevopevey 
agree with roAcrewwv (understood)—and though he often uses wéAus 
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as subject to roXureter Oat, neither he, nor probably anyone else, 
ever said 1 moXureia rroherederat—and writing such an awk- 
ward phrase as toy Tov eiky ToAtTevoperor. Bdh., however, 
apparently, takes, zoAtrevoyevwy as agreeing with oder 
‘understood. He should at least have given an instance of the 
construction, —With modirevopérnvy we may supply either roAewy 
or dvépwruv, preferably the latter. paaMor 4 after Suadépery cp. 
Phaedr. 228 d ois en Staepery Ta TOU EpavTos 1) TA TOU Ha}, and. 
Rep. 465¢ ravra tatra 76 TOV aviparv yévos Seadepovturs eXet 7) 
To TOV yuvatxkov, For the omission of the second év cp. the 
siinilarly omitted twé at Laws 683e4 pov trd tiwv dAdwv 7} 
opov avtov ;—etky : Sparta and Crete had “divinely planned ” 
constitutions ; other constitutions were made at random, not on 
any fixed principle—like the codes described at 639% e, made by 
the lawgivers of the day. 

636a1. womrep ra rept tov woXrcuor vuvd): ie. “as (we did 
find some superiority) in the case of avépeia just now.” 

a2. od passov: supply, not with Stallb. edrety but, dveuploKecv. 

a3. mpds dpdorepus: “int. tiv dvdpeiav et THY cudportvyy. 
Male interpretes ad civitates tralunt,” Ast. 

a4. €ouxey .. . yiyverOar, “it does seem difficult for such 
things as institutions to be as clearly beyond dispute in action 
as in their intention” —in other words, “it is hard to get 
institutions that are as satisfactory in action as they are in 
theory.” Ast is doubtless right (puce Stallb.) in taking avappuo By- 
THIS as equivalent to the adjective—so Laws 968b tis de 6 
TpOTOS ypiv yeyvopevos opOas yeyvoer’ av, Rep. 504 c PETpoV TOV 
Towovrwy amoAcirov Kat oTiovv Tov OVTOS Ov mavu perpins 
y‘yverat—though I do not think he is right in taking 7d wept 
Tas jwoAtreias as an adverbial phrase—“ circa civttates.”—Rather 
it is the subject of yiyverOar. (This is better, I think, than 
taking 76 with y’yverGau) With Ast’s construction “a man,” or 
“a lawgiver” would presumably have to be supplied as the subject 
of y’yverGar, His translation of the whole is: “circa civitates s. 
leges ita certum esse, h.e. tam certas leges (quae nihil controversiae 
vel dubitationis habeant) statuere, ut res ipsa, s. eventus respondeat 
legislatoris consilio.” 

a6. xuvduveves yap xrd.: the parallel is adequately suggested, 
but the expression of it is not complete,+—-not even logical—the 
kaQamep év Tots owpaciv has no right to be where it is.—This 
informality may be intentional (i.e. a dramatic representation of 
a hasty conversational style), or it may be due to hasty writing 
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(the informal ev @ and the ra 7pav cdpara coming after the ev 
rapa point to the latter case). —Schanz brackets xadmep ev rots 
copay, Ast reads 6 O for ¢ év ©. 

a7. tu mpos €v ropa : a variety for m pos év Te TOMa.—— EriTH- 
devua, “ treatment.”—éey OvK dv ay le we might translate, ° 
ty without finding that . 

bi. eed, “ for instance ” ; Prot. 319e éret IlepexAns, “ P. for 
instance.” 

b3. yaAerd, “are a danger.” (Cp. Polit. 274b Onpiwv sou 
xarera ras purecy ijv).—apos: lit. “in the direction of”-—“ are 
dangerously liable to produce.” The young men of the cities 
named were “spoiling for a fight,” because they were so highly 
trained. Arist. Pol. v. 7, in speaking of a rrdous at Thurii, sets it 
to the account of yevopuevot tives TroAeukol TOV vewrépwv. Cp. 
Alcidamas, Odysseus p. 184, 1. 19 od? év TaXraistpg ov ev 
cuprociw, év0a dtArct ie mreioras Kat Aodopias yever Out 
Grote chap. Ixv. gives reason for thinking that the revolution at 
Miletus, described by Plut. Lys. 8, was not due to political 
differences. The Boeotians are well known to have regarded 
bodily training as a more important part of education than the 
training of the mind. 

b 4. xat 5) xai introduces the next, and more weighty, charge 
against the yupvaora—-a charge often brought by ancient writers.— 
This whole passage, down to dvePOapxevat, presents great diffi- 
culties.. According to Burnet the origina] reading of A (and QO) 
was maAatdy vdpov, corrected by the writer—(I examined the 
passage in A and thought it was by a later hand)—to zudAawv 
voueov: a later hand altered the w’s back to o and wrote voutpov 
as a variant for vozov in the margin. After emritydevpa follow 
the words kai xara vow ras 7. 7. ah. Hdovas. Two minor MSS. 
omit the xal, which seems to me likely to have been introduced 
by some scribe who took xura di'ocv as going, along with waAaudyv, 
to qualify véuov, and took voyov as in apposition to Tas mepi 
Ta adpodicoi. ndovds. This last view I think a mistake. The 
noovai are dice: as opposed to véuw, and the force of the passage 
seems weakened if they are spoken of as a vouos. I have therefore 
accepted Boeckh’s waAae dv voptpor, and Ast’s Tas Kata piow 
Tepl Ta agp. 48ovds. Most decidedly od povov dvOpdrav GAA 
kat Onpiwy goes with diow. Stallb. oddly says it is a ‘“ hyper- 
bolical” strengthening of the charge against the yupvdoca, that 
the mischief they wrought extended to animals, quoting Laws 
942 d, where dvapxia is spoken of as extending to the brutes. 
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The position of the genitives is a little awkward, but any other 
position in the sentence would be more awkward.—“ Then again 
this usage, where it is an institution of long standing, is thought 
to have corrupted the sense of pleasure, attendant on ré ddpodiona, 
which is natural to the whole animal creation.” With the raAaayv 
vouyov of L and A’ cp. Athen. xiv. p. 633b xuraynpacdvrwv 
ocxeddv ardvtwv Tav dpyatov vopipov. 

b7. tts, “ public opinion.” 

cl. etre raifovra cite omovddfovta .evvoeity Set Ta Towdta: 
the effect of this parenthesis is somewhat as follows: “the comic 
poet, if you will let him, will tell you as readily as the philo- 
sopher.” ; 

c 4. drodeSéc Oat, “to be yielded” or “ produced.” 

c6. kai trav mpdtov 7d TéApnpy efvar b¢ dxparerav 21501 7s : 
at first sight this seems to mean: “and that the audacity of the 
original perpetrators is due to intemperance in pleasure.” But 
it is hard to see why this self-evident remark should be made only 
about the first perpetrators of the enormity, and still harder 
to understand the present efva:, especially after azovdedou Bat. 
Besides, 3.’ dxp. 76, makes au awkward predicate to etvar. I cannot 
help thinking that rav wporev has a kind of adverbial foree— 
“prominently ”-—and that the sentence meant “and that the 
audacity is in an especial degree due to unbridled lust.” Just 
such a use of apw@ros may be seen at Phil. 44e mpos Ta rpora 
peyee,—axpareig ySovav te Kat erOupuov occurs at Laws 
886 a, dxpatetat ySovov kal Avrav at 908, dk’ dxpdrecav Sova 
kat Aurov at 934 a, and 7Sovav dxpdreva at Tim. 86d. 

dl. ws Avyoromrdvrwv toitwy: cp. above on 62447. 
This variant for the acc. c. inf. construction expresses the 
charge made against the Cretans: tovrwy is emphatic—‘“ that it 
was they who invented the story.” After a conversational break— 
the asyndetun is well marked, by Burnet’s colon after rovrwv—- 
follows, as an amplification of the charge, what all the world 
supposed to be the reason of the invention: mpoore@yxKerae thus 
depends on a verb of saying or thinking supplied from 
katy yopotpey, 

d3. rpooreOnkévas: i.e. Tots vopows.—xara, “to the dis- 
advantage of,” as at Ap. 37b Kar’ éuavtov epeiy avros. — 
57 “as they would have us believe.”—The xat in d4 points 
the same way as the mpoo-: they followed Zeus’s injunctions 
in the laws; they followed (they said) his example in the vice. 

' €4-e3. “Be that as it may, our topic suggests to us two con- 
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siderations which go to the foundations of the philosophy of law : 
(1) What pleasures ought not to be sought? (2) What pains 
ought not to be avoided?” These weighty words illuminate thie 
whole treatise on laws which follows. Whether the lawgiver is 
enjoining or prohibiting, giving honour or fixing a penalty, his 
ériotiun is shown in his power to answer these two questions, 
Nature provides the raw material in the form of the emotions of 
pleasure and pain ; the educator of states and individuals moulds 
it by the habits which his laws and institutions induce. (See 
below 727c 1-5 for an instance of the legislator’s application of 
this principle.) 

a5. dv@pwrwv is emphatic; the myth dealt with superhuman 
beings. 

a7. &v te woAcow Kai ev idtoes Ger: Stephanus was the 
first of modern interpreters to write 7)Oeccv (A LO) for the eBeruy of 
the inferior MSS. and the received text,—apparently as a conjec- 
ture of his own, and Stallb. follows him in interpreting the word 
to mean “abodes,” acc. to its old poetical use. It is certainly so 
used at 865e, which Stallb. quotes, but it there stands in the 
vague sense of “haunts,” not in that of houses, which he gives it 
here. Besides it is not cities, or houses or families, but the in- 
stitutions and constitution of the adAcs on the one hand, and the 
habits and character of the idewHrns on the other, that are here in 
question, and it is best to take “cztzes and men’s characters” here 
as short for that. One half of the compound notion is mentioned 
in the first member of the comparison, and the other half in the 
second. 

e2. (pov amray: very possibly under these words he included 
not only individual animals, but the universe; an organism, 
which, like human communities, had its laws—the (pov €v dpardv 
of Trumaeus 30 d. 

e4—637b6, To the height of this philosophical argument 
Megillus cannot rise, though he expresses polite admiration. 
Hic takes refuge in the practical consideration that you don’t see 
the drunkards about Sparta that you see at Athens and elsewhere. 

e 6. SoKet po. used impersonally, followed by acc. ¢. inf. is rare. 

—The ro added to nSovas petiryery expresses the fact that the in- 
junction to avoid indulgence had been under consideration before 
(ie. at 635 b 6). 

@7. duaxeXever Oar is a sort of historic present. “(I’m no 
philosopher) but it is clear to me that the Lacedaemonian lawgiver 
is right in that injunction of his to shun pleasure.” 
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e8. BonPjoe, “will take the field.” (It is a pity that the 
dictionaries do not give this as the primary meaning instead of 
“ assist.”) 

637a1. KdAdwr’ dvOpirwv: see above on 629 a6. 

a2. For od (which depends on 7d vais) Ast suggested ig’ oF, 
and Schanz actually prints 6c of; but od suits the vagueness of 
the antecedent better than 6¢ od. rovro is explained a little 
further down to be wvprduta and (7a) TovToLs Goverdpevu—the 
licence and exhilaration attendant on set occasions for drinking. 

a3. avoiw: the schol. on Arist. Nub. 418 throws light on the 
associations of this word: avojrwy Trav dppodioiwv, Tis Towd- 
tys Auyveius. TH yap dvontaivery 7d bia pwpaivery TO ddpo- 
durcd fev eAeyov. Cp. Eur. Androm, 674 yvvaika pupaivovcay, 

a5. dowv Zruptidray pérer, “with which Spartans are con- 
cerned,” i.e. for which they are responsible. 

b1if. «ai ovr MSS.; «ai ot8 Schweighauser on Athenaeus 
iv. p. 43, where this passage is quoted, and where tur Avwatto we 
find jvoairo, which I have adopted. Those who read pioaito 
evidently took Acoviiova as its subject, and made é€yovr’ nom. 
in agreement-with it (so Stallb.). Those who read Avwocrro prob- 
ably took doris as its subject, and €yovr’ as acc, masc. sing. (so 
Ast in his edition, though apparently in his Lezicon he takes 
éxovr to be nom. neut. pl.). The former view is supported by 
the only other instance of wpodagiy exew in Plato (Hep. 469 c) 
where it means to provide an excuse, 

b2, dowep ev apdgats efdov: the object of eédov in the mind 
of the speaker would probably be xwudfovrds tivas peta pebys (so 
Ast). For ev dyafas Ast quotes schol. on Lucian, Ad Jov. 
Tragoed. $44 ev ry €opry tev Acovvociwy rapa trois *"A@nvaiors ext 
dpagov KaOypevoe erxwrtov adAAjAoVs Kal eAoidopotvTo toAXa. 
Tapouia otv ekpdatnoey ext Tav bBpwurtiKWs Xpwpevwv Td 
ef dpdéns. P 

b3. kat ev Tapavre 5¢ rapa rots Ayerépous amoikurs: is Plato 
here slyly putting an argument for the Athenians into Megillus’s 
mouth? The Dorian, like a too strictly brought up child, when 
released from the rigid Spartan discipline, runs to excess in 
indulgence.——-Juvenal calls Tarentum “ madzdum.” 

b7. érauvera pev . . . BAuxixwrepa, “all indulgence in 
pleasure is good where there goes with it a power of saying ‘no’ ; 
where that power is weakened the man.is a fool.” 

cl. ydp, “no doubt..—-cov AdBour’ dv: AaBerOar Tivds is 
“to lay hands on a man ”—-cp. Gorg. 486 a et Tis Tov AaPdpevos . . . 
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eis Td Seopwripiov draydyor—the Latin prehendere. Here it is 
used in the figurative sense of the Latin reprehendere—rav map 
npov duvvduevos: this Stallb. translates “nostra instituta de- 
fendens.”” This would no doubt be right if, with Schanz, we 
adopted the Aldine alteration of the MS. ijav to jpiv. At 
Symp. 219 a ra wap évot means “what I have to say,” ie. “what 
comes from me.” At Soph. 265d we have dvev trav rup apav 
Adywy, and at 251d év rois wap Hpiv Adyous with the same slight 
difference.—It will be seen that in our passage it is much more 
likely that rav is mase., and that dpuvdpevos is used (as it often is) 
absolutely (“in self-defence”) as at Laws 731b, where also it is 
subordinate to another participle vixévra (as Seuxvis is here 
to it), tus Tov map ypov then is “a man from (or ‘on’) our 
side ”—-an Athenian. 

(b 7-5.) The connexion of ideas in this passage is this: 
“ Liberty to indulge is good, but not licence, Foreigners, though, 
are not good judges in the matter. What they take to be licence 
is often only a liberty to which they are not accustomed. But 
let us not waste time in condemning or justifying each other ; the 
only man who is before our tribunal is the lawgiver; and it will 
help us in our judgement of what is good or bad in law if we 
review carefully the whole question of the effect of wine and the 
regulation of indulgence in it.” Weare thus launched on a subject 
which occupies the rest of Book I, and is not finally dismissed 
till the end of Book II. In the course of its investigation we are 
introduced to the relation of vépos and the vopoGerns to radeda. 

C4. aroAverOa, “absolve” (se, ruratra éexurndetparu). The 
wy which follows it is the same po} that we had at 63545 after 
adeipeOa (ep. Thue. i, 128. 3 dareAXOy, pa) dduxeiv): the addition 
of the rov (cp. Xen. Hel. iv. 8. 5 trovrous af rowbra Aéyov eye 
TOU pay éexmemAHXOar) and of the dAN dpOds make it seem 
stranger than usual to us. 

a3. ere yap ody eirwpev mrelw, “I really should like to say 
more still” For ydp ody used in this way ep. Phaedr. 247¢ 
ToApntéov yap obv TO ye dAnOes eireiv. 

d4. epi dmdons péOyns: the explanation that follows (Aéyu 
8 xrd.) shows that pyeOy is not used here in the sense of strong 
drink, but in that of ebriety. We must remember that the Greeks 
drank nothing stronger than wine, and nearly always drank that 
mixed with water, and hence that the word pé@n had not the 
disgusting connotation that its equivalent has among us. The 
effect of drinking wine—especially that of drinking more wine 
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than was necessary to quench the thirst—was noticeable—it is 
described below, 645d and e—but the degree of mental and 
physical incapacity that was associated with the word péOn and 
ity cognates pefevery and peOvorixds was not 30 great as that 
associated with our words drunk and intorwation.—opuxpor, 
“ansignificant, immaterial.” The meaning of ov op. is helped by 
the following statement that it takes a wise Jawgiver to decide 
how the practice is to be regarded. 

d6. 76 raparuy (“at all”) and 7) py are both uscd with the 
verbal noun just as they would be used with a verb. 

3. ruvrdmract qualifies dxpdtw.——yuvaikés Te kal aitoi: the 
emphatic position of the word yuvaixes suggests that Greek women 
drank Jess wine than men. Xen. De rep, Lac. i. 3 says that 
at Sparta the young women were allowed either no wine or only 
wine mixed with much water. . 

638a1. In A and all other MSS. the words © Agere form the 
last words of the Athenian’s previous speech. According to 
O. Immisch (Phil. Stud. zu Plato ii. p. 51) there is in the margin 
of L (Stallb.’s Flor. 6) a note which says that a certain murpuupyov 
P.BAcov contained a correction which made these words begin 
Megillus’s speech. Ast made the same correction independently. 
Who the watpiapyys was, whose copy vf Plato contained this aid 
several other corrections of the text of the Laws (see Immiseh 
ut supra), is not known.—For the 6€ ye cp. Porson’s notes on 
Orestes 1234 and Medea 814. In the former he says, “Ubi 
persona secunda prioris sententiam auget aut corrigit, post dé modo 
interposito, modo non interposito alio verbo, sequitur particula 
ye” Burnet remarks, at the end of the preface to vol. v., that 
many alterations in the text of the Laws are due to a corrector 
who imagined that pev, de or otv could not stand anywhere in a 
sentence except in the second place. Hence, probably, the dis- 
location of the 6 Aware here. 

a4. drexpapto., “inexplicable, mysterious, of obscure ortgin.” 
Ast puts too much into the word in explaining it to mean 
“an quibus nullum indictum inest virtutts vel pravitates.” This 
notion is added in the following words. 

a5. dpov, “criterion,” as above at 626 b 7. 

a6. viknv te kat arrav Aéyovres uaxys, “if we declare it to 
be victory or defeat in battle.”"—-For the epexegetic participial 
clause cp. Rep. 331e ti dyjs tov Vipwridnv A€yovra dpOus Aéyerv 
wept Stxatordvns; It was felt to be rather strange here because 
of the antecedent rovrov. Hence Aeyovres was altered by some 
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to BAérovres. Stephanus mentions this reading: it is reported 
to have been in the margin of Voss’s MS., and Ficinus translates 
“s1 ad victorium belli fugamque respexerimus.” This unnecessary 
alteration is sufficiently condemned by the fact that Pree, in 
the sense of resptcere (ad), is always intransitive in Plato (ie. 
followed by a prep). (At Tim. 51lc it is trans. in the sense 
of to see with the bodily eyes, and at Charm. 172¢ in the sense of 
look for, seek; cp. Heindorf ad loc.) 

a7. The ered) clause goes closely with the previous words.— 
I have put a colon after pdyys (as Schanz), also a comma after 
PaXopuevar, removing the one usually put after caradovAobvrat 
(which is a “historic” present). (? éret 57 yap.) This arrange- 
ment assumes for ydp almost the force of “for instance.” 

b 2. Aoxpots: for the early history of lawless Locri and its 
wonderful conversion by Zaleucus cp. e.g. Grote ch. xxii. As to 
its later evvouia cp. Pind. Ol. ix. 17, and x. 15, Plato, Tim. 20: 
for its conservatism ep. Dem. C. Timocr. 744.—The defeat of the 
Locrians by a Syracusan force, here referred to, is probably that 
inflicted on them by Dionysius the younger in 456 B.c., when he 
had to flee from Syracuse. He had to fight with the Locrians for 
the possession of the citadel. If this is so we have a terminus a quo 
for the composition of the Laws (see below on 711 5).—Cean 
Jaws and Cean morals were proverbially excellent. Nothing 
secms to be known of the circumstances of Ceos’s subjection 
to Athens, 

b 4, avrov éxdorov: ic. taking them in fullest detail, and 
examining them minutely. 

b7. mparov & xrd.: having dismissed the notion that the 
most powerful nations must needs have the best laws, the Ath. 
warns his hearers that no custom or practice ought to be praised 
or blamed without a careful consideration of the circumstances 
of the case, 

C2. Aoyp AaBovres: I think Stallb. is right, as against Ast, 
in taking this to mean discuss (verbally), rather than reflect wpon 
(mentally). The word pyGév and the év rots Adyous of d 1 make 
somewhat for this view. 

C3. mpofeuevor: rather more than propose here; it is “who set 
out to, make up their minds to."—ev0bs pnOév: cp. Theaet. 186) 
evOds yevopévors, 

c4. For xara rpdrrov cp. on 635d 7. 

c 9. I have followed Ast and: Schanz in adopting Cornarius’s 
correction of the MS. zupots to rrpots. OC. quotes from 
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Hippocrates xat py dmA@s otro Soxcev dre rovypov Bpaopa 
tupds. For those who retain the reading rupois, the éxovra in 
c8 presents a special difficulty. tvpds might be used in either 
the sing. or the plur., but the singular rvpov, which would have 
to be supplied with ¢yovra, would not be natural Greek. As an 
article of food they always spoke of wrpor or kpibat. 

c6. abrov: ic. rod Bpdipetos.—épyacia is the operation, effect. 
Stallb. eps, Prot. 353d kara THV GUTS THS YOOVAS THS Tapuxprpa 
epyuciay, 

c7. rporpopd, “the application.” -—The following relative 
clauses explain the word zpooopadv—more particularly is the inf. 
mpoaeperv epexegetie of mpoopopdv :—1 have not followed Schanz 
in adopting Madvig’s athetesis of this inf. Such an epexegetic 
inf. is just possible in the Laws, If an emending copier had 
inserted anything, he would, I think, have inserted mrpoodépe.v 
d¢i, which is the reading of two inferior MSS, according to Stallb. 
—The points to be observed about the application of the diet are 
the manner of the application, the choice of recipients, the 
concomitant treatment, the state of the food, and the state of the 
recipients. 

d2. rovotrov pévor: ie. only the bare word pe. 

d4. A has erawotpev alone, L and O have ypopevac 
eratvoupev. Boeckh ejected erutvovpev, Schanz, rejecting xpwpevot, 
writes éraxoAovJotpev for erutvovpev. I follow Boeckh, and 
also bracket xat after ex. I can hardly believe that eratvecy in 
these circumstances, in two consecutive lines, could have been 
_ used first in the sense of praise as opposed to blame, and then in 
the sense of back an opinion, whether favourable or unfavourable. 
I conjecture: the original text to have been: pdprvuow yap kat 
ETALVETALS KPWLEVOL EKATEPOL, Ob pev, OTe KTA., and that eratvovpev 
was written in the inargin of some copy, by a scribe who thought 
a verb ought to be supplted: when ez. got into the text, it became 
necessary to add a kai after exdrepot. In any case the meaning is 
clear. The philosopher must not be content with the verdict of 
numbers, or with that of experience: he must go behind both, like 
the scientific doctor in the case of diet mentioned above. Both of 
us, says the Ath, are on the wrong tack: J, in appealing to 
numbers, you, in appealing to the witness of results, 

d 5. kvptov: decistve—something that will settle the matter. 

d6. aire: ie. otvw; “vino abstinentes” Ficinus. 

a7. rovro: the last-mentioned argument from experience. 
nptv is probably the Ath., but it may be the whole company. 
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According as we decide this point, we shall decide between vpiv 
and acy in e 5. 
e3. rept avrov rovrov, tis peOns: a bold and emphatic 
variant for wept auras Tis peOns.—reipwpevos av apa Sbyvwpat : 
we should begin a fresh sentence here, “And I hope that in so 
doing I may be able to show” etc. 
e 4. dpOnv peGodor : ie. the discussion is to be a lesson in logic. 
e5. xiv A, tuiv Hug; see above on d 7.—zepi avtav: ice. 
Tept ardvrwv Tov TuLovTwy, about all customs and institutions, not 
about é6n alone. It is not only on one subject that you will 
find yourselves (you, Spartans and Cretans) in the minority, and 
it will be as well for you to know how to answer attacks. 
e6. Some editions read #iv here, on no MS. authority. 
639a2. For 5) L has 6, and for ry 775¢ Ast would read the 
more usual | TpdE ny, an unwarrantable alteration. 
a 5. kat where we should say or. 
a6. twv kaxov MSS.; Eusebius and Theodoret, in quoting this 
passage, omit the article. Cp. belowe4. tivwy kuxov Herm. 
a7. bytes kat orwodv: an interrogative form of the very 
common ovdey bytes, used much as we use the (conversational) 
rotten and rot, sometithes of the morally unsound, sometimes of 
the nonsensical, The neuter is used adverbially here as ace. 
of the inner object; so ypyurov te PeEew c6. 6 Tovotrov Poyos 
ovdey bytes Weyer would be “such a man’s blame sounds ridiculous.” 
—nyapeOa MSS., ayovpeOa Eusebius. Ast notes that the 
MSS. not infrequently change a pres. to a deliberative subj. ; 
cp. c 5 below. 
a9. The mention of kaxot apxovres leads naturally to the 
consideration of the xpyords apxwy, itself a step towards that of 
the due ordering of cvpmocia. 
bi. ody, a mere ghost here, as far as its illative force goes, 
serves the euphony of the sentence, by obviating the jingling 
Gv TE VAUTLL GY TE [47. 
b 6. xav Stephanus, cat MSS. 
b7. Schanz agrees with Cobet in thinking that ws has dropped 
out before td pens; but, as Ritter says, though this is palaeo- 
graphically , possible, the comparison of 649d6 wav? dca 8 
noovis ab peOdoKovra Tapappovas move’ shows that the metaphor 
could be used without such an introduction. Besides, would not 
Plato in that case have said ws td peOns bd Tov doBov? Ast 
cps. Critias 1214 pePiovres urd tpudins. 
_b10. To clear our ideas the Ath. introduces us to a “right- 
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down bad” ruler as well as to a good, and to a moderately 
bad one. 

bill. cpddpa Yuvarkar : so we find an nye without an 
article qualifying a noun in Theaet. 183 e wavy tper Borys, Vein. 
De f. leg. 385 apdnv orAcOpos, Thue. 1.322 avrexprs SovAciay, ii, 47 
fOopd ovrws, Aesch. Cho. 929 kdpta pdvris, Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 39 
para orparnyov, Ar. Nub. 1120 dyar éropSpia. These are all 
adverbs of measure; but we also find pariy KOpLTOS (Hdt. vii. 103), 
Aoyddqv AMous (Thue. iv. 4), &varaddv paxacs (‘Thne. vii. 81), 
paTny Adyos (Eur. Jon a) 

Cl. rid eruwvérny 7 wextnv; the olduea in ¢5, which picks 
up the broken thread of the construction, shows us what verb 
we have to supply here. So at Soph. 266c¢ ri 8 rv tperépav 
réxvynv; the following ¢ijcopuev shows that Aéyouev has to be 
understood : so at Phaedr. 264b ri S€ raAAa; where raAAq is 
nom. with Soxe? (which soon follows) understood.—From 7 we 
must supply mentally a 7 to be the subject of wéeAuds erry, 
while the 6 S€ jp. €op. ein goes on as if ef Tus éracvoin had gone 
before. The style all through this passage is conversational, but 
the sense is clear. As another person (the dpywv) has been 
mentioned since the éeraiverns, the demonstrative use of the 6 de 
is quite idiomatic. It is difficult to see why Stallb. thought the 
passage “turpiter corrupta,” or how he mends it by writing os 4) 
for o 5¢—The introduction of the word xowwwvia, which is quite 
- legitimate as a general term including such cominunities as a flock 
of goats, or an army, leads up to the consideration of the rupmrdcta 
which follows.—kowwviav avryy airy Kow.wwvovcar is, as Stallb. 
says, ‘* elegants quodam, lusu dictum.” 

c3. The pyre... S€ is again “free,” but perfectly idiomatic. 
Cp. H 433 jyos & ovr dp zw OS, ert O dpprdvan ve, 
Soph. Phil. 1812 6s pera (dvrov & or Hy Ko pirta, viv de 
TWV teAynKoTwr, Eur. Suppl. 223 ypiv yap oureE TWAT Goeku 
Stxalots Tov coddyv cuppyvivat, evdacuovovvras 8 ets Sdpovs 
KTao Oat pirovs. 

c4. There is a good example here in A of the way in which a 
writer’s eye and hand may play him false. The first hand of A 

wrote dvapxovTwy in the place of dvapxov 9 pera Kakwv dpxovTwr : 
A? supplied in the margin the missing -yov 7) meta Kakwv ap- 
which his eye had skipped the first time. After writing the 
letters dvap- his eyes, on returning to his exemplar, went to the 
ap- in dpxovTov. 

¢ 5. oidpeOa is the reading of Eusebius and of A’, elsewhere it 
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is olwpeOa; cp. above on a7.—For the 6) of A and Eus., O has 
av: A? has av, and O? 8.—In the change from the sing. (6 de) to 
the plural in Qewpovs we have the last of the conversational irregu- 
larities spoken of above.—For érawvérer Out Eus. has érawveto Oar 

7. wos 8 dy (i.e. olotueOa): this dv may have given rise to 
the dv suggested as a variant for 67 in c 5. 

a2. é€ye 5) (cp. 627c¢3): Heindorf on Gorg. 4604 says, 
“mihi vox €yew in hac quoque formula, ut saepe alias, enhebends 
et subsistendt vi accipienda videtur ”—-somewhat, i.e, like our 
familiar “wait a bit.” At Jon 535b é€ye 5) poe rdde etre, how- 
ever, and possibly here, é€xe 5) scems to be used just with tlie 
force of dye 5). A phrase so commonly used in conversation 
must have lost some of its original significance. 

6. ovderdzrore: as Stallb. says, €OcdoacGe (not €Bedoars rus) 
must be supplied here. 

49. Sunpérnxa: this word is always used elsewhere in Plato 
with a personal object (though at Phil. 57 it is not expressed) in 
the sense of to question, put to the question; here it means 
“inquire into,” “examine.”-—os éros etreiy qualifies macus; ep. 
Adam on Ap. 17a and Rep. 341 b.—dAnv péev .. . pdpia 8 et 
wou... Ta TwoAAa dé, “I have never seen or heard of one that 
was as it should be throughout, and though I may have seen 
insignificant parts that were proper here and there, still I may 
say I found the majority of them altogether at fault.” In ra 
moAAa and ovpravra we have the same change to the neut. as © 
that noticed on 638 e 3. 

e5. nueis pev yap xtX.: a polite way of hinting disbelief in 
the existence of such a thing as a “ proper” wupmrdarev.—evOvs, 
“at first sight.” 

640a 4. 7d pev: demonstrative, “this much you do know, 
don’t you ?”—ev . . . Kow.vwviais mpagewv wvrivwvovy, “in any 
kind of concerted action.” 

a5. €xacrows agrees in sense with the individual members of 
which the companies spoken of are composed ; we should translate 
“for each set of people.” aavrayxov is “in all cases,” ie. in every 
sort of company. 

all. tov decAwv: “ frequentissime Graeci a singulari collective 
vel infinite posito ad pluralem transeunt” Ast, who cps. 853d 
py tis eyylyvyrat. . Os... obron . . . ylyvwvras 

b4. ravri pdr as at Theaet. 148d, “at all costs.” 

b6. viv 5¢ ye . . dirodpooivys: the connexion between 
atparoredov and dp£ovros is so close that the fact that erparoméSov 
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has come before wepi makes it easy to interpose Aéyouev between 
mepi and dp£ovros. The nearest approach to this arrangement 
among the parallels cited by Ast is 697 c¢ 7 Ilepray epi dudorkeyis 
THs woActeias ; he also cps. 676 c 6, 691 b 2, 834d 3. It is difficult 
to know whethér orparorésov was felt as a gen. dependent on 
a noun (ap£ovros being a slight, though significant, modification 
of apxovros) or as governed by a part. of the verb dpyew.— 
€xOpois is governed by the verbal noun dpeAiats (cp. 631d 3). 
—<dptdiars is plural, I suppose, because it takes two armies to 
make a battle.—(Against Badham’s rewriting of this sentence 
—arTparnyov mépe Aéyomev ap£ovtos dvépav spusAlas — there 
are at least two strony objections: (1) what can have been 
the motive for changing so simple a construction into a 
very complex one? (2) whereas, in the version in the text, 
dpfovros goes equally well with éy@pav and with ¢idov, 
orpatnyov will not go with both. The sentence as we have it 
seems to me quite in the style of the Laws,—Ficinus translates 
“non de exercitu nec imperaturo.” Hence Schanz reads ovd’ 
ap£ovros.—Burnet says A does read dp£orvros, not, as Sch. says, 
d.p£ovres.) 

b 8. etpyvn and drAodpootvy (peace and goodwill) have already 
been mentioned together at 628 ¢ 10. 

c2. ovk dOdpuBos: i.e. somewhat of a chaos, and therefore 
needing, more than anything, an dpxwv. 

c 3. Cleinias’s very ready assent, here and in his next four 
answers, to any suggestion of a fault that may be found with a 
cuproo.ov, shows him still incredulous. 

c4. xal rovrous : this company, as well as the other company 
(of soldiers) spoken of above. 

C6. d0dpuBov, “ orderly.” 

c9. wept cvvovcias (acc. pl.) dpdviuos: this corresponds to the 
gopdos in d4. The particular wisdom here denoted is largely 
covered by Dr. Johnson’s (grammatically indefensible) word 
“clubbable.” The instinct and tact implied in the English word 
is at all events indispensable for the office in question. 

c10. The position of the re is not logical : grammatically the 
two main items to be connected are (1) the guardian of what is 
present, and (2) the producer of the hoped-for addition ; whereas 
the position of the re forces us to think of the two items as (1) 
the present, and (2) the future (augmented) good-fellowship.—There 
is a further structural irregularity in mAetovos, which does not 
depend on éipeAnrijs (one who takes care) alone, as in grammar it 
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should, but on a sort of compound noun émripeAnTtys Orus eorut 
which is equivalent to one who produces. (Possibly Plato did not 
like the sound of dvAag re trys, or perhaps he began with the 
continuation kal rns écouevns in his mind, and thought, as he 
went on, that it did not express all that he had to say, and so 
chose the fuller phrase,—all that remained of the former being the 
case of wAeclovos.) 

44. widovra re kat copdv: though coor is the equivalent of 
ppovimov wept ovvovoias in c9, vadovra (in the literal sense) 
introduces only one, though the most essential, of the conditions 
on which the character of the a@opvBos of c6 depends. Cp. 
Aristotle, Pol. 2. 12 (1274b11) IlAdrwvos 8’ . . . (iSsos) 6 rept 
THhv peOnv vopos, TO TOYS VipovTas TupTroTLApXeEtv. 

d6. xac is here or.—véos introduces a new condition, in such 
a way as to imply that it would, of course, have been taken for 
granted: “young and inexperienced” is almost the same as 
“inexperienced” alone. (There is something attractive about 
Badhain’s véwv for véos, but, on the whole, I think that, if véwy 
and véos had equal MS. authority, the latter is preferable—“ If, 
with a drunken or a young inexperienced chief, an assembly of 
drunkards does not signally come to grief, it will be far more by 
luck than good guiding.”) 

d 9-e 5. In other words, the critic of ovprdocta must be quite 
sure that what he is blaming is not some accidental accompani- 
ment, He cannot be sure of this until he has seen a cupmdocov 
properly conducted under favourable conditions. If then he 
condemns it—and he may-—we must listen to him (eg. you 
mustn’t select a rotten apple, when you want to condeinn apples as 
such—avrd TO mpaysua). 

e4. mav, “any proceeding” (without sober guidance). 

641a3. The next question the Cretan puts is: “supposing 
that we are wrong in blaming ovpmrdcta, what good do they do?” 

a4. rovro 7d rept Tas mécers Vopspov, “this drinking institu- 
tion.” I have followed Schanz in reading op0ws for the 
MSS. op6dv. Since 639d 1 we have had dpOas yevopevy, dpOGs 
Y-yvopevny (twice), yryvopevwv dpOdrata, and yuyvopevov dpOas. 
It is more likely that a scribe mistook the termination than that 
Plato shonld have varied the phrase here. 

a5. The antecedent to 6 is orpdrevpa, not the statement 
about it. 

a7. vikn mwoAguov: so above 638 a7 viknv payns (at 647d 
THY €v TH TWOAEUY Vikynv, at c 4 below roAguwv Vikas). 
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bl. For raiéaywyeiv as a variant for dpyeuv, “lead,” St. eps. 
Laws 897 b, Tim. 89d (cp. our “ruler and guide”). The word ix 
cunningly chosen (and as cunningly repeated in b 3), to lead our 
minds to the great subject of sadeia.—ti peya: ie. what result 
corresponding to the ov opixpdy dyaO6r produced vy an army 3 

b3. ri d€; this is not a repetition cf Cleinias’s question, which 
would be ore (cp. Huthyphro 2c, Laws 662) 1), but is “to take 
another point,” or “again.”~—The indirect way in which the Ath. 
suggests that symposia may have a moral, educative action 
heightens the dramatic effect : at the same time it is polite. This 
is the second time he has turned the tables on the two Dorians. 
First he proved that ovocitia, which they cited as émriryndetpara 
dperys, were bad for morals; and now he is evidently going to 
show how oupmoora, which they prided themselves on not having, 
may help to form the perfect character. 

With this transition to the subject of madeia at b6 we pass 
from the Introduction to the main subject of the treatise, with 
which, as has aJready been hinted once or twice, the consideration 
of the educative value of constitutions, customs, and laws must be 
inseparably connected. We see that the proposal to investigate 
Dorian institutions was only a dramatic introduction to the 
consideration of laws and customs from an independent philv- 
sophical stand-point. Cleinias and Megillus, we are to suppose, 
began by thinking that the main purpose of the conversation was 
to investigate their own institutions, but I cannot understand 
how a modern reader should think that Plato, at any period of 
the composition of the Laws, had this in his mind as his main 
object. 

b4. xara rpdrov: see above on 635d 7.—All the texts, 
apparently, have 7) tovro, as if it were a question : surely it should 


be 4 rovro. 
“ Bnayt 7H AL, 

Bpaxv te O” Burnet. Bpaxd re 7H Bekker.—“ Sic sexcenties 
Bpuxd 1, Bpayéa arra, opixpov re et opixp’ arta usurpatur. 
Ejectum videtur 7 ob sequens 77)” Stallb—What the Ath. says 
here is: ‘‘any educational influence, even though it only affects a 
few, deserves respect, as part of a great and important system.” 

b 6. dAws : ie. not about individual cases, but in general. 

cl. mparrorey : intransitive. 

C2. madeia pev ody . . . dmadevoiav: Cleinias had instanced 
vixn woXguov as an important result (uéyu): the Ath. says it is 
merely one among the advantageous results of mazdeia, and, far 
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from being so indisputably peya, as Cl. thinks it, it sometimes 
undoes some of the advantages to which it is incidental—as indeed 
is implied in the proverbial qualification Kadmeia, which nobody 
ever heard appliéd to wa:deia.—The argument does not seem quite 
on all fours here, unless we admit an extension of the phrase to 
cover remoter consequences, What was generally called a Kadpueia 
vixn would be less likely to produce v@pes in the victor than one 
which had cost him less.—For Kadyeia Ast quotes from Erasmus’s 
Adagia; “undecunque natum est adagium, Cadmeam victoriam 
appellabant infelicem etiam ipsis victoribus.” 

C8. Soxeis *uiv, “we are to conclude then!”—Cleinias can 
hardly believe his ears; still less, doubtless, when he hears the 
Ath.’s confident assent (d 3).—rhv év rots otvos Kowny ScatpsBny : 
lit. “the occupation of drinking in company,” a blunt phrase 
adopted by the Ath. himself at 645 3. 

Gl. ws eis radeias peyddnv potpay teivovcay (the construc- 
tion—after A€éyers—is a variety of that noticed on 624a 7), “has 
an important educational tendency.” 

a6. 1rd pev dAnGés: used adverbially, as at Thuc. vi. 33. 2 
mpopariw péev “Kyerraiwy ~uppayig. .. Td d€ dAnGes LuxeXias 
erOupia.—*To be quite sure that this is so in very truth” 
(SucyupiferOar here, I think, as at Theact. 158d, Crat. 440¢, 
means “to maintain,” or “insist upon a thing éo oneself,” and so 
“to feel sure of”). Cp. Tim. 72d 1d pév adnGes, ws eipnras, Geov 
TUYLPHTAVTOS TOT av oUTW povws diLT yupLCoi pea. 

a7. “As we have embarked on the subject,” he goes on, “ you 
are welcome to my opinion.” 

G10. wetpwpeOa: indicative, I think. 

e2f. Before Burnet, all interpreters took wuvretva: as govern- 
ing tov Aoyov. He, however, puts a comma after, as well as 
before, ovvretvut, ic. he takes it absolutely, with éi, in the sense 
of “do your (and my) best to,” and governs rév Adyov by dnAawat. 
This makes the arrangement of the latter part of the sentence 
seem awkward. But the apparent awkwardness is not foreign to 
the style of the Laws; and it was perhaps intended to give special 
emphasis to tov Adyov. On the other hand it clears up the con- 
struction of the earlier part of the sentence. How obscure this 
was we may see from the fact that, while Ast says we must 
supply in sense ovvretvas Tdv vovv With vuas (getting it out of the 
guvteivat Tov Adyov), Stallb, explains the “ zeugma” by supplying 
dvadépe tov Adyov wepwpyevous with byas. Plato's usage too is 
more in favour of strive, as a meaning for cvvreivas, than direct. 
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Teipwpyevoy agrees with the subj. of SyAdca:, and, with duds yé 
ws, means “ to the best of my powers” 

05. nywv: the order here is of the same involved kind noticed 
in the cuvretvac sentence.—troAapBavovory is used here, as at 
Apol. 28e ws éyw eHOnv re Kul brédaPov, in the sense of believe, 
be under the impression. 

e7. “I think of as many matters ‘as he ; but 1 give heaven 
thanks, and make no boast of them” (Jaques, in As You Like It). 

64241. cKxore di pi) béfar byiv Tapda Xopar, “T am anxious 
not to give you the notion.”—In wept opuexpov L has undoubtedly 
here preserved for us the right reading (and so 02): A and O! had 
Tept oprKpa. 

a 3. dvakabaepeueras “developing, expounding” (a long argu- 
ment). Ina passage of Porphyrius’s Life of Plotinus (quoted by 
Ritter aud Preller, p. 517) the word occurs in this sense: P. says 
that Plotinus, and two other pupils of the philosopher Ammonivs, 
bound themselves pydév exxadvrrev tov Appwviov Soypdtuy, t 
59 €v rais dxpodoveriwy avrois avexexdOapro “which he had 
expounded to them in his lectures,” Plato probably uses it con- 
sciously as a metaphor—from the extracting the metal from the 
ore (Laws 678d). Ast takes the word to mean elaborate (a long 
-speech), a slightly different view. Stallb. thinks it can mean “ to 
make by way of explanation” (a long speech). (Badham rewrites 
it dvexas aipdpuevos !)—rd 5é, “at vero” Stallb., who cps. Apol. 
23a; see above on 630d.—7 xara diow .. . dtodAaPeiv, “its 
scientifically correct treatment can never get clear and adequate 
expression in (philosophical) argument without (the help of) a 
correct theory of povorxyn”; and this last, he says, cannot be 
discussed without an exposition of what is meant by education in 
general, of which it is a branch.—That d:dp@wors means “ correct 
treatment” we are helped to see by the €v trois Aoyors that follows. 
—-For ovk ... cadés for ovdév cadés cp. Rep. 368 a mavu yap 
Oeiov werdvOare, Crat. 425d and Soph. 247 ¢ éAriov for Bedridv 

tu—For rapes droduBeiv cp. Polit. 277¢ €oucey ... THY... 
evdipyeray ¢ ovK dmrecAnpevar Tw. 

a7. opare .. . Adyov: the first four words cannot be any sort 
of apodosis to the et clauses that follow. They mean: “ Consider 
(both of you) what we had better do.” The following construction 
seems rather slovenly, and it is not surprising that Hermann 
(followed by Schanz) wants to delete from et to Adyov. The 
nearest approach to this is such a construction as the first ¢¢ clause 
at Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3. 49 ri 8, egy, & Kipe, et kai ob vvyxadecas, 
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éus ers eLeorrt, TapakeAcvorato, el dpa Ti kat ov apeivous mrounoats 
Tous otpaTwwras; Here the Tt; (‘how would it be ?”) has to be 
supplied out of the previous dpare ri TrOLULeV. Another «i clause 
depending on something not expressed is that at Laws 744a 
pot ovpPBaiver TovTo 7) Kal adroruyxdvw Tov oKorov; The con- 
versational anacoluthon is best marked by a —. 

b 3. mpo€evos apparently used as an adjective here: so £évos at 
Soph. 0. . 219 (also C. gen.) ayo Eévos pev TOU Adyou Tovd €£epa. 

b4. mauw tois mauiv, . . . evdveras exacrov yuov: the 
peculiarity of the anacoluthon is that there seems to be a tardy 
attempt to mend it; éyyéyovev, which comes as if after a 
parenthesis, is a sufficient explanation of the dative waiviv ; again 
quite conversational. 

b 5. Ast unaccountably takes ravry as adverbial (“ propterea ”). 
Its separation from ry wdAe gives it special emphasis. tary TH 
woAet depends grammatically on evvova rather than on mpogévur, 
though the proximity of mpogevwv to ty woAc is significant. It 
shows whose mpofevoe are being talked of.—Badham rejects juav 

. wOAE as a “ misert magistelli interpretatio,” and Schanz follows 
him, The omission certainly seems to improve the sentence. 

b8. trav raidwv’ evOds: the gen. depends on dxotwv; the 
qualifying ev@vs has very little definite meaning. We might 
say: “If I heard the mere children talking, and they, being 
Lacedaemonians, had some fault to find with, or some praise to 
bestow upon, the Athenians."—-In the margin of Cod. Voss. was 
written éx tov matdwy evOis: Schanz adopts this, but such a 
phrase would come too soon after ék véwv evOvs, and the loss of the 
ex, if it was there, is hard to account for. As it is, the preceding 
€x vewy evGus helps to show that ev0ds goes with raiSwv here.— 
The plur. vywv applies to the whole body of pdfevoe of Athens, 
of whom Meg. was one—the Hpeov TOV mpokevev of b 6. 

c 2. Acc. to Boeckh xaxws pefery rivd is a Laconism. It is 
peeee not ordinary Attic. 

c 5, wacav, “thorough, hearty.” 

c 7. SiadepovTws TOLOUTOL : Ritter quotes Ep. vii. 336d 
hoBetrBar dé pnde “AGijvas: etal yap Kal éxet mdévtrwv avOpuruwv 
Suahepovres mpds apeTHy. 

¢ 8. The two points about the goodness of the good Athenian 
are: (1) that it is spontaneous (avrodvas) ; ; 1t is open to him, as 
it is not open to the Spartan, to be bad in all sorts of ways, if he 
likes ; (2) it is genuine, and the mark and warrant of its genuine- 
ness is that it is (as we should say) perfectly natural—the gift of 
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the divine author of the whole scheme of things—Oeia poipy : at 
Laws 875 c, a natural endowment (pvve:) is spoken of at the saine 
time as a divine gift (Oeiu poipa); at Phaedr. 230a, a “divine 
disposition,” Oeia rus Kal dros poipa, is spoken of as the gift of 
nature (piwer); at Apol. 22c, a poete “enthusiasm” is spoken of 
as puoet, at Ion 534¢ it is spoken of as bestowed Geta poipy (see 
E. 8. Thompson on Meno 89a). Of course all that is dvaes is not 
Oeig, poipg—cp. Crittas 121a where 4 Tov Oeod potpa is spoken 
of as disappearing from a man, and being replaced by the purely 
human—rd dvOpwrivoy #0os—and many gifts of providence are 
adventitious, and not natural, but where the nature is of divine 
origin, it is of the right sort—-no sham.—For dAnOws kal ove 
tAacrws St. cps. Soph. 216 ¢ pa) rAagTas GAN évrws diAdcodot, 
and Rep, 485d py mwerAacpévws GAN aGAnOas gPidAdcodos. 
(Valckenaer rejected Geta poipa ... mAacras as an explanation 
of avropuws; Cobet rejected dAnOas .. . rAacras; Schanz 
rejects Oeig poipg.—Thompson on Gorg. 506d takes Oeia poipy 
in this passage closely with avtopvas.) 

d 2. ordca: soatd4. Both men answer in the same strain ; 
they are content to have the present topic thrashed out however 
long it may take. 

d 4. 775, “here,” ie, at Cnossus. It is best to give ryde ‘ne 
local sense, as at 630c2 and d5. (Ast takes it as ovrws, and 
suggests altering it to 74.) If this is right otxetos in d6 
will not mean, as Bergk thinks, “our fellow-townsman,” but 
‘a connexion of mine.” There is a dramatic propriety in the 
fact that, as Stallb. points out, Cleinias should bear to Epimenides 
the same relationship that Plato himself (ie. the Ath. stranger) 
did to Solon. 

a6. It is best, with Grote (vol. iii. p. 88), to acknowledge that 
we have here “‘a remarkable example of carelessness as to chron- 
ology,” but we need not- lay it at Plato’s door; nor are we driven 
to convict the Cretan, who makes the statement, of what St. Paul’s 
quotation at Titus i. 12 asserts to be the national vice of his 
countrymen. As below at 677d 8, where the Ath. refers to 
Epimenides as “your friend of quite recent times,” rdv drexvas 
xOes yevdpevov, and alludes to another wonderful story about him 
—so here Plato (dramatically) ascribes to the Cretan an amusing 
ignorance of Athenian history, as well as a natural disposition to 
make Epimenides play a prominent part in a time of national 
crisis. (Meursius, In Solon. ch. 9 conjectured pxa, i.e. 121, for Sexa.) 

el. PoBovpévwy tov Tepoixdy "A@nvaiwy ordAov: a similar 
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dislocation of what seems the natural order where genitives are 
concerned is not uncommon in the Laws. St. quotes 648e TH 
mavTwv Yrray poBovpevos dvOpwrwv Tov mwpatos, 688 b _mpos 
mporgy TV Tis oupmrdons nyEpova dperns, 730a pe od yap 
ixerevoras paprupos 6 ixérys Geod <dm>eTuXeV opodoy Lav, 858 Cc 
TOUS pey Tw dAAwy ovyypdppaciy moutov, 873d év Tois TuV 
Swdexa. dpiows pepwv. 

e 4. eLevaOnoav ipiy, “formed a friendship with you.” 

@ 5. of mpoyovor pov : 1.€. our family (at that time), in the 
person of Epimenides.-—éx récov, “from that day to this.” The 
éywye that follows shows that Cleinias speaks of his own family, 
and not of the Cnossian state (see on d 4). Ast quotes Diog. Laert. 
i. 111 ‘AGnvaior dé tddavtov éynpicavto Sovvur BUTE o 
5¢ 7d pev dpyvprov ov mpoonKato, piriay 8€ Kal Say 
éroLjorato Krwooiwv kat A@nvaiwy. 

64343. 74.8 cua... SivarGae . . . ov avy pgdia, “ when 
it comes to being able to do it, my task is none too easy.” The 
vagueness of Ta éud (probably even more vague than 7d éyuov, for 
which see Heindorf’s note on Theaet. 161) allows of its being 
used, by a slight zeugma, in a slightly different sense With pddca. 
As the subject of éroya it was equal to ¢yé.—For the connexion 
of the notions of BovAnous and dSivapus cp, Gorg. 509d wérepa 
Svvapuv 7) PotAnow ; 3 «rd, 

a4, mpds Tov Adyov, “for the purposes of the argument.” Cp. 
Phaedr. 257 b iva... ards rpds "Epwra pera didAocdduv Adywv 
Tov Biov woinrat, 

a5. ri wor eotiv kat riva Svvapuv EXEL: cp. Laws 892 a 
yuxiy ‘4 HyvonKéevar kevduvevourt ... oldv te dv Teyxaver 
Kau ivaper yy exel, and 964¢2 ay Sbvapuy exe Kakia TE Kab 
dpeTnh, Phaedr. 237 c Tept EpwTous otov TE €OTL Kal Vv Exe Svvapuv 
and 265d ¢€i avroiv rnv Sivapiv réxvy AaBeiv SivuiTd Tis, odx 
axap.. As dvvacGat sometimes means significure, so Sivapus often 
means significatio, (Ast in Lex. gives eight instances.) In these 
three passages, as at Gorg. 455 d—where Cope translates THY THS 
pytopixns Sivapey axavav “the entire force and meaning of 
rhetoric”—-I think the notion in the writer's mind-is rather 
“what the term implies,” than “what the thing can do.” Ritter in 
a valuable note (p. 11f) says that in these passages it means 
“what the thing 1s.” Referring to Peipers, Ontologia Plat. 250 ff. 
he Bays that with Plato elvas is nothing but the divapis rov 
mov Kal wdoyxew. If that is so, we have in all these passages 
a simple tautology. Cp. Soph. 247 e 3. 
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a6. iréov elvarrdv . . . Adyov: “accusativus, in hac structura 
Atttcrs usttatus, Platont imprimes frequentatur,” Heindorf on 
Phaedr. 272. Among other passages he quotes Laws 688e Tov 
ye vopobernv .. . meiparéav rais wodere ppdvnrw . . . éusroceiv. 

a7. tov Geov: ie. rdv Aiédvucoy, an ennobhng periphrasis for 
olvos. Cp. 773d where olves is spoken of as chastened td 
vApovros érépov Geov. These words may also contain a reference 
to the part to be taken in education by the god as the inspirer of 
the Dionysiac Choir. 

b 3. Aeyous av: so below 78209, Parm. 126a, Phaedr. 227 ¢. 

b 5. rovro ard: antecedent to dreotvv (not, as Stallb., to ro 
ayaddy civat orioty).—éx maidwy evs : see above 642 b 5 é« vewy 
evOus. 

b6. éxdorois : neut. (so Ast—not, as St., mase... We should 
understand it better if Plato had written év éxdotots Trois Tov 
Tpaypatos mpoaykovety. Probably he did not like the sound of 
two consecutive words beginning with mp, and for some reason 
preferred not to say Tois mpoonjKovet Tov mpdypatos.—The mase. 
ol mpounKovres is used as a subst. with a possessive gen. depend- 
ing on it at Apol. 34b; the neut. rpocyKovta is equally substan- 
tival here. 

b 8. 4 Tevu otxoddpov: “tis est forte (etwa) qua significatione 
praesertim cum » conjunctum gaudet. Sic infra 644 a 7} Tuva mpds 
ioxvv, 740c¢ 1) Teves Gppeves, 838 ¢ H Tivas Oidirodas, (867 b 7 
Tivas ws akovotovs}, 898e Wy Tivos depos, 933d 7 Tur éexwbais, 
934a 9 Twev erOvpias” Ast. So Rep. 431a7 drav Se id 
Tpopns KakysS 7 Tivos oOptAtas KparyOy, Laws 757d 3 7) Kal 
Kpatos Sijpov Tt, 950d 8.—With regard to this early specialization 
in the education of the craftsmen, if it had been objected to Plato 
that this sort of training would make a man into a tool, he 
would probably have answered that he meant his otxodoyoe and 
yewpyol to be twols, Possibly too, if it were urged that you cannot 
tell at the beginning of a child’s education what calling he will be 
best fitted for, he would have said that it is for the good of the 
community that crafts should be hereditary. Cp. Rep. 415a are 
oty ouyyeveis Ovres mdvres Td pev OAL Gpolors dv vpiv avrois 
yevv@re. 

c4, For avayxaia followed by an act. infin. St. cps. Soph. 242 b, 
Gorg. 449 b eiot per, @ Bxpares, Eviat TwV aToKpiTEewy dvayKaiat 
Sia. paxpaoyv Tous Adyous wovetr Gan. 

c5, immevey waifovra: this suggests to us a rocking horse, 
or the wadeywyds on all fours with a child astride on his back. 
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It should be remembered, however, that waifewy is a cognate of 
maideia as well as of macdia, and that the line between the two 
was not nearly so sharply drawn with the Greeks as it is with us. 
Only the two richest classes at Athens had to serve as cavalry. 
As épyBor they had to learn to ride in earnest, but it was probably 
not this stage that Plato was thinking of here. 

c6. zovovvra, the reading of the MSS., whether due to the 
original author or to a copying scribe, must be a slip for zrotetv, 
due to the attraction of the neighbouring zat(ovra. In the 
margin of the MS. of Eusebius, who quotes this passage, the cor- 
rection to zrovety is made, and Boeckh and Ast made it separately. 

c7. wadiwv, the reading of Eusebius and Aristides, is now 
generally adopted for the maideiwy of the MSS.—éxeioe . . . 08 
adixopevovs avrovs Set réXos Eexewv, “towards the pursuits (or 
employments) in which they themselves (will) have to be en- 
gaged when they grow up,” ie I take the dd. TéA. exer to 
be equal to dpixéoOor réAos Exovras. For réAos in the sense 
of maturity cp. Phaedr. 276 bdyarun av ev oyddw pnvi 6oa 
eoretpe TeAoS AaBovra, and Laws 834.¢, where rots TéeAos éxover 
is “ig. TeAeious, adultts” (Ast); so at 899 e mpos TéeAos . . . Opwov 
éXOdvras, Menex. 2494 éresdayv eis avdpds téAos two.  TéAOS 
éxecv is often used in the Laws without Biov (once, 801 e, with 
Biov) for “to die” At Tim. 90d it means to find its fulfilment, 
and this is apparently the sense which Jowett gives it here. He 
translates “(to direct the children’s inclinations . . .) to ther final 
aim in life.” This neglects the emphatic avrovs.—Another pos- 
sibility is that réAos éxecy here means “to reach perfection” —the 
same as the réAccov edvae four lines lower down—“ to the point 
to which they themselves must come if they are to reach perfection.” 
But the meaning wanted is not that the teacher must set the 
highest possible ideal before the child, but that he must direct his 
thoughts, and more particularly his inclinations, to a particular 
employment.—With this explanation too the emphatic avrovs 
seems out of place, whereas it goes admirably with the 
adixopuevous if that is taken to be the most significant word in 
the phrase. (F.H.D. suggests that réAos éyecv means “to take up 
their position in the world.”)—-The main point in this paragraph, 
as the next words clearly show, is, not that children should 
specialize early but, that the first object of education is to make 
children like doing what will be their life-work. 

G1. tpodyny is disciplinam, a common Platonic use; cp. 
Tim. 44b dv pev obv 8) Kal ouvercAapBdvytai tis dpO% 
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tpopi) maidevoews,—Tot aaifovros: almost the same as Tod 
ma Wevopevor. 

d 2. «is epura, .. . aperns: I feel less difficulty in retaining 
the MS. reading in this’ much discussed passa> than in adopting 
any of the proposed alterations of it. tis rov mpdyparos dperys 
must be taken as a genitive defining the scope of réXevov, while 4, 
like the orcoty with dyaOdv at b4, denotes the thing in which 
perfection is ‘to be shown. The avrév here I do not take to be 
emphatic. The gen. aperyjs is like the gen. with émorjuwv and 
ewmetpos (of which many exx. occur in P.).  apery is cognate in 
meaning to réAeos, and this makes the connexion more natural. 
We may translate: “In which, when he becomes a man, he will 
have to gain as great perfection as the subject admits of ”—lit. “ to 
be fully equipped with the perfection of the su)-ject.”—-Of the 
proposed changes the simplest is the second proposed by Ritter, 
ie. to put the ris before aperns: in that case dperns will depend 
on €épwra and trot'rov Tov mpaypatos on dperns. ‘The change R. 
prefers is to put a comma after e/vac and a xal before rijs.— 
Schanz brackets rns . . . dperns. Badham rearranges the words, 
reading THs TovTov Tov mpdypatos dpeTis, 0... TeAetoy Elva. 
Ast reads of (wbi) for 6, taking it with yevopuevoy, and making tov 
mpaypatos an objective gen., depending on dperis (“excellence at 
the subject”), which itself depends on réActov. 

d4. The MS. authority is strongly in favour of »)utv here. 
The change of one for the other is so common that modern editurs 
are doubtless right in following L (“ut videtur” Burnet) in 
reading vyuiv.—The preceding dzep efzov refers to b 2. 

d6. 5 Aéyouev elvat raideiav, “what we mean by racdeia.” 
In the previous paragraph we have been told the right method of 
education : in this we have its aum. Though there are difficulties 
about the language of particular passages (e.g. d 8 ff.), the meaning 
of the whole is clear.’ The author distinguishes between a lcberal 
education and a technical training. The method (see above) is 
the same for the two, but the object very different. It is with 
the former only that the lawgiver is concerned. 

a7. @ is “or.” 

a8. rpodds, “bringing up”—as above at dl, and below 
at al.—as with an acc. part. following Aéyoyev is an absolute 
construction like that commented on above at 624a7. St. cps. 
Phaedo 109d. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1460 f. dvpge S dpbds Aads eis 
py Adywv, nueis pev Ws vinavra Seororyy epov. . . 


d 8-e 2. In this difficult passage the MSS. and Eusebius have 
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para reraWevpevwy odddpa davOpdirwv. Ficinus and Cornarius 
translate as if they had weza:devpéevov avOpwroy, treat apodpa as 
redundant, and supply réyvnv with the gen. dAAwv rovovTuwv. 
(R. G. Bury would read eis <ra> re, taking Kam. and vavkd. to be 
genitives.) Ast saw that dAAwv ro.ovTwy must have a noun to 
depend on, and conjectured that paAa was an early mistake for 
wpaypara; Winckelmann preferred erirndedpara, referring to 
918a1 where we have xarnAcias érirndevpata. With this and 
the change to the ace. sing. (reradevpévoy avOpwrov) Schanz is 
content, and Ritter approves. As a smaller alteration I proposed 
formerly to read drra for zadAa and to keep the following genitives, 
taking xamrnAeius and vuvxAnpias as.acc. plur., and translating 
ner. oc. avOp, “in the case of men who have been highly trained.” 
But I now prefer with F.H.D. to see the source of error in 
odpddpa, He for this word would read vodiuv, taking kamnAeias 
and vavxAypias as objective genitives depending on it. It will be 
noticed that codpiay in the same connexion recurs eight lines further 
down. The gen. dv@pwrwy is on all fours with the jyov in the 
earlier half of the sentence. We might then translate the whole 
passage from viv ydp: “As it is (cp. viv de at Phaedr. 244a) we 
blame or praise the bringing up of individual men, speaking of 
that one among us as an educated man, another as uneducated (and 
we say this) sometimes in the case of those who have been highly 
trained for hucksterage or for seamanship, or for any other such 
business.” 

e3. ravra refers to the business trainings spoken of above. 

e4. There is something attractive in Ritter’s suggestion that 
perhaps for vatdetav here we ought to read Trawdaywyiav, He 
refers to 659 d where we read ws dpa ma.deta bev ex?’ » raidwy 
OAKi TE KAL Gywyy mpos Tov iTd Tov vopov Adyov dpHoy 
ci pnpLevov. 

06. erurrdpevov is not connected with réAcov by re, but it is 
subordinate to and explanatory of redcov. For dpxew Te Kat 
apxerOat St. cpa. Solon ap. Stob. Serm. xlvi. 22 dpe TT purTov 
pabov dpxerOar, dpyerOar yap padwoy apxew exurrnoe, and 
Arist. Pol. 133342 and Cic. De legg. iii. 2. 

64441. ddopurdpevos (the technical term for “isolating” a 
phenomenon) refers to the pn ddpurrov yevyras in 643d 6.—For 
as ézot Li and 0! apparently have ef Gy (cp. Prot. 313¢ é€ dv 
av Aéyers, Phaedo 61 c e& Gv eyo yoOnpuat). This looks like a very 
early variant. 

a3. Twa: cp, above on 643b8.—I see no force in Badham’s 
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objection that it is ridiculous to talk of icyds as if it were a codia. 
To say nothing of the difference between aAdos and the English 
other in such sentences, “the training which aims at money, or, say, 
some particular bodily strength” implies the acquirement of skill, 
and oodia includes all sorts of skill (cp. Prot. 321d ‘Hduiorov 
kat "A@nvas tiv evtexvov codpiav', and a man may be, in a 
literal, as well as in a metaphoricai sense, a codds tadaiorrs 
(Soph. Phil. 431). For the whole passage cp. Eptst. 358¢3 
TO yap BEeBuov Kal murrdv Kat tytés, TovTO eyo de elvae THv 
GAnGunv pirocodiay, ‘ras S¢ aAAas TE Kal eis GAAG Tewotras 
copias te Kai Seworntas Kopporytas olpar mporayopevwy dpbuas 
ovopacecv. : 

a4, dvev vov xat dixns: a negative definition of the aim of 
education; ie. it must produce Ppdvynots and Stxacooivy. The 
former was partly implied in the dpxew ériordpevov, and the 
latter in the dpyerOas émiordpevov above. That cwdpocivy aud 
avSpeia, the other two of the Oeia dyafa mentioned at 631¢, are 
not specified here we have no right to complain. The Athenian 
selects the two most indispensable products of education. That he 
is speaking generally, and not philosophically classifying, is shown 
by his resumption of his whole contention, three lines lower down, 
in the form: “true education has got to make us good,” prefaced 
as it is by a deprecation of criticism of his previous terms—pydev 
dvopate Siahepipes” avrois (i.e. dAAHAOLS). 

a6. For ovopzare StadéperGar St. cps. Huthydem. 28548 Kat py 
dvépate Stahéeper Ga. 

a8. oxedov: merely a sort of apology for the general term 
dyuGoi ; ic. it does not mean that in nearly all cases well educated 
men are good (so Ast and Jowett), but that the nearest approach to 
a general term in the case is the word good: “what you may call 
good.” 

bl. pndapov ariuaterv: this he says in view of the disparage- 
ment of the wvpmdcva, which he is going to show may be educa- 
tional implements for training men in cwdpoovvy.—mpwrov Tov 
KaAXiotwy Tois dpicrots dvipda mrapayryvopevov, “the greatest 
blessing man can receive, and the better the man, the greater the 
blessing.” The vapa- in the verb shows that he is speaking not 
of what a man has dice. but of additions to it. 

b2. eSépxerar: the connexion with eravopovdGa: shows that 
the word is used for “goes wrong” —“ outeteps bounds”—a rare 
use. Op. Phtl. 13d 6 kat 6 Adyos nyiv exrerwy oixjoetar.—The 
statement that it is every man’s duty to do what he can to help 
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education into the right lines is noteworthy.—L and O have 
mavTos but A has zavti, and so O,. 

b 6. Cp. above on 62447. The mada refers to 626 e 2 ff; 
though the precise statement that the man who conquers himself 
is good is not made there, at 627b6f. that statement is made 
about a city. 

b9. dvaAdBwpev, “let us consider again”—the object, most 
likely, being, not rovr auvro, but the sentence—“ what we mean 
by that same”; so at Apol. 19a dvaddBupev ody ef apxjs tis 7 
Karn yopia éoriy, and at Hipp. Ma. 288 a avardBu 6 0 Aéyets, Phil. 
33.¢ prvypny, ds €ouxev, OTe wor eotLv TpOTEpoy avadnrTEov. 

cl. por: this ethic dative turns what looked like a command 
into a request. It is almost “if you please.” I don’t think Schanz 
can be right in altering it to pov. Cp. Dem. 18.178 rovrw mavu 
pou mpowéxete Tov vovv.—amode~acrHe édv mus Suvards yevepias : 
so Rep. 525d ovdapy aarodeydpevov edv Tis... . Stadeynrar— 
“allow me to... if I can.”—The 8¢ eixévos, of course, goes with 
dynAwoat.—‘* Let me, please, try and show you, by the help of a 
figure, how the case stands.” 

c4. €xaorov atrév: a variety of the common avtés éxactos 
(“pro se qutsque” Ast), “each separate individual,” or “each 
separate self.”—éva is of course predicate. (St. takes avrov closely 
with €va.) 

c9. peAXAOvrwy: Stephanus was for reading peAXAdvrow, in 
which case, I suppose, pds 5€ would be adverbial: “non male” 
Ast says, though he keeps peAAovrwy, supplying adrov (i.e. the 
two cupBovrAw, ndovy and Avrn) with it. But certainly, if | 
peAASvtwv be kept—and I think it should—it is best, with“ 
Stallb., to take it as a neuter.—For the adjective used substantively 
without the article cp. Laws 816d avev yap yeAoiwy Ta omovdaia 

. pabety . . . ov dvvardv.—oiv, which refers of course to dd£as, 
was altered in the margin of Eusebius to the un-Attic aiv (cp. 
Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae, p. 14). 

c10. A good instance of the neutral use of €A7is. 

G1. Odppos, “confidence,” “a cheerful expectation.” As he 
has deliberately given the neutral sense to €Amis he has to find 
another word for it here; besides, Oappos is more decidedly the 
opposite of pdGos than éAmis is. Cp. 671lc¢ rov eveAriv cal 
Bapparéov. For this juse, and for the whole passage, cp. Tim. 
69 cf. dAXo TE elBos € €v are ux7s m por pKodopovv TO Ovyrov, 
Seva Kat dvayKaia év eauT@ raOnpata €xov, Tpwrov pev Sovijy, 
peyurrov Kkaxot SéAeap, éreita Avras, dyabav puyds, er. 8 ab 
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Odppos Kat déBor, adpove cupBoddw, Ovudv 5? SvowapapvOnrov, 
éArriéa 8 elrapdywyov. (éAmis seems here used in the sense of 
fancy.)—eéri race rovro.s, “about all these (instances of hopes and 
fears).” 

G2. Aoyurpds (sc. eots): the constructio. changes here— 
Os . . . €rwvdpartat is rejected by Schanz. He apparently 
considers it manufactured by a commentator out of 645a2. Bur 
if these words were absent there is nothing to which the following 
remarks of C]. and Meg, could refer. It is a sudden revelation of 
the way the Ath.’s mind is working, and his hearers are not un- 
naturally bewildered. What follows at 645a is an explanation. 
He means that what this calculation @bout the advisibility of 
encouraging hopes or fears) is to the individual man, that, in the 
case of the state, is the debate which results, by public agreement, 
in a law. 

a7. Oatpa: cp. 803¢ dvOpwrov S¢, dep eimopev Eumpor Ger, 
Geotv te mulyviov efvar peunxavnpevov; and 804b Gavpara 
ovTes TO TOAV, TpiKpa Sé dAnOcias arta peréxovres. Cp. the 
hymn in Browning’s ‘‘ Pippa Passes”: “(od’s puppets, best. and 
worst, are we.” 

d8. Rabe (Rh. Mus. lxiii. 2, p. 236) says O08 gives ryyyo0peba 
as read by rov warpiudpxov 7d BiBriov.—tov (wr Oetov: the 
MS. text is quite sound here, I think. tov (wwv is “Jiving 
creatures though we are”; we are not lifeless---put together (ep. 
cuverrnkos below) out of wood, but we are puppets, all the 
same. If the apparently simple reading roy Gewv—-suggested 
by Muretus and adopted by Schanz—had stood here, I think 
we should have had avrov instead of the emphatic exetywy in 
the next line: be that as it may, who can say that Plato ought 
to have said @atya Oewy here rather than Oatya Geiov ?—For the 
consciousness that the cognate word implies the noun @eot, and 
that the noun can, in the afterpart of the sentence, be referred io 
as so implied, Heindorf on Theaet. 168a refers to this passage 
and to Laws 864d madig ypwpevos, ovdey mw TwWV TOLOVTwY (sc. 
raidwv) dcadeperv. Cp. Porson on Hec. 22, where he quotes Soph. 
Trach, 259 épxerac word Thy Evpureiav: rovde (sc. Kvpvrov) 
yap petairiov Movov Bpotwy épacxe rovd’ efvar raGovs.— Because, 
in mystical language, in the Timaeus (39 e ff.) Plato talks of the 
olpdviov Peay yévos (the stars) as (wa Geta cat aida, many editors 
of this passage have adopted the belief that the true reading should 
be Geiwv, and that tov (gwv Oeiwy (a strange order) means “ gods.” 
—eire ws mwaiyviov... ovverrykds: another difference from 
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ordinary puppets: it is possible that we are not meant for the 
amusement of the heavenly spectators; they may have been made 
“ for some serious purpose.”—We need not follow up the metaphor 
by asking, “who pulls the wires and with what motive?” The 
following words (rode 5é ivpev) confine its application. We answer 
to the tug of passion or other motives just in the way that the 
marionettes answer to the pull of the wires, (Cf. King Lear Iv. 
i. 38 “As flies to wanton boys, are we to the Gods: They kill 
us for their sport.”) Cp. Pol. 268a5 Kai rovro pév érurxeopueba 
7ode 5é iopev, and below, 672 b 8. 

el. yeyviokopev: the pres. means we are (not) inquiring (into 
this—i.e. the motive of the pulling). 

03. dvOéAKovew Eusebius, dvOéAxoveat MSS.—“errore aperto, 
cujus fons in vicino évavrias otoar cernitur” Stallb. 

04, 05 5) Stwpwpevn aper?) Kat Kaxia Keira: lit. “in the 
very region where vice ‘marches with’ virtue.” We might say, 
“on the border line between vice and virtue.”—pud yap .. . deiv 

. guverrdpevov . . . avOéAnew 7. GAX. ved. Exacrov: still less 
of the original metaphor is left here—nothing but the wires: we 
are no longer a spectacle: we can pull our own wires,—o Adyos: as 
before, the personified argument—‘ Philosophy.” 

645a1. rijv tov Aoywpod dywyny xpvojv Kat iepdv: Homer's 
picture of Zeus at one end of the golden rope, successfully resisting 
the pull of all the other gods and goddesses at the other, was no 
doubt present to Plato’s mind here,—as at Theaet. 153, where he 
suggests that the golden rope is an allegorical representation of the 
sun—but I do not think that dywy7 is an abstract used for the 
concrete ; i.e. it does not mean rope, but drawing. It is xpvon 
that is used in the non-natural, ie. the metaphorical sense :-—“ the 
golden and blessed drawing of reason.” (Cp. Twelfth Night 1 i. 35 
‘“‘ How will she love, when the rich golden shaft Hath killed the 
flock of all affections else That live in her.”) dywy7 will thus 
have here much the same sense it has at 659d 7 mwuidwv oAKy Te 
kat aywy7—and at 819a, where it almost equals tpod) or 
mwatoeta, By this time the metaphor has almost disappeared : it 
survives only in the suggestion of Homer's golden rope.—ris 
woXews Kowvdv vopov éxixaAdoupernv, “which gets the name, 
when it affects (not a man, but) the state, of a generally binding 
law.” (See above on 644d2.) The main idea which emerges 
here is one which has been presented to us before, and which 
the author means us to have in mind all through; ie. that 
of the educational influence of law. Behind all education too, 
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whether of the man or of the community, we are shown the force 
of reason which guides it, Cp. Rit. and Prell. 523d. 

a2. dAAas 5€ okAnpas . . . dpotas: an embarrassing wealth 
of thought is here hinted at rather than adequately expressed. A 
revision by the author’s hand would doubtiess hay —~ added clearness. 
The codex Ricardianus adds xat povoedy after ofcayv, and Ficinus 
translates the words. Schanz marks a iacuna aiter otcav. Even 
with the added: words the axtit):eses are not all clearly expressed. 
The ravrodarots eideriy dpoias has, I would suggest, already in 
the ordinary text the ideas to which it is the antithesis, hough 
they are not clearly expressed as such, The drawing of virtue 
is single (uig—in .an emphatic position): along with this, and 
with the epithets ypvoy and tepd, go naturally those of im- 
mutability and harmony, and these are further suggested by the 
contrasted dissimilarity of the opposing forces. 

a5. The def here reminds us of the &d @iov and the zarri 
in a somewhat similar exhortation to the good citizen at 644 b 3. 
——In the whole of the present passage down to ta dAAu yevy the 
language admits of reference to the struggle between the yood 
and the bad elements either in the man or in the state. 

a6. mpgov Kal od Buaiov: ep. the quotation from Isatuh in 
St. Matthew 12. 19 ovx épiger ode Kpavyduet, ovde dKourer rus 
év Tals wAuretars THY perv uvroo. Kahapov CUVTET pYmpevoy ov 
karedger kat Aivoyv tupbpevov od oPErer, ws av exBadry els vikos 
tHv Kpiowv, The only point in the metaphor here preserved is 
the yold as contrasted with the other metals-—physically, in bulk, 
hardness and roughness their inferior, but in worth and (so to 
speak) moral power, their superior. Cp. the language used at 
Rep. 415 a, and often elsewhere in the Republic, of the golden 
element in the state. — Sei ae barapeTav avTOU Ty dywyiv : op. 
Rep. 441 e odKOUY TY pev AoyurreKy ApPXELV 7 poT KEL, copy ¢ ovtt 
Kat EXOvTE ry imép ea dons TIS ¥rXTS mpopynJeuv, ty Se 
Ovupoede? trnkdm efvar Kat cuppayy rovrov, In the state, 
it is the duty of the good citizen to support the law, and 
what Plato in the Republic calls the golden element among the 
citizens. 

a7. The év occurs in no MS. Eusebius has it, and Ficinus 
has in nodis in his translation. The palaeographical argument 
cuts both ways; the dv is as likely to have been the cause of the 
introduction of an év, as of its loss, and Ficinus’s in nobts may 
have been a translation of piv. There is a slight gain of 
definiteness of expression in the év 7piv, and I have doubtfully 
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left it in the text out of deference to the views of most 
modern editors. 

bl. cai otrw . . . werwpévos av ein: a hard passage. Ritter 
(p. 13) has a useful note on it, more particularly on the uses of 
pv0os and Adyos. “Though occasionally interchangeable they 
are generally distinct; jv0os persuades, is rhetorical, aims at 
producing a certain mental atmosphere : Adyos convinces and lays 
down the law; the wpootpia of the Laws are pido.” But T do 
not find it easy to agree with R. that o pudos dperjs here 
means “the recommendation of virtue” :—as we might say in 
quasi-parliamentary language, “the speech for virtue.” I think 
dper7s is a subjective gen., and that the whole passage means 
“Tf this help is given, and the golden element prevails, virtue’s 
persuasive tepresentation, which likened us to puppets, will not 
fail of its effect (and after all the cord I speak of is a golden one),” 





*A Xdyos is said wuferOar (Theaet. 164a and 167d) when it is 


still maintained,—when it has not to be abandoned; a pvOos 
oweras when it holds its own as a persuasive force. For the 
form of the phrase ep. Rep. 621b8 kai obtws, 6 TAatvxwv, woos 
érwOn kat ovk dmmAero. (Here, though the lit. meaning is “the 
ptOos was preserved’ to us,” I think there underlies the literal 
meaning the suggestion that the pidos gained its point: this is 
borue out by the following Kal nuas dv odoeev, dv reOdpeba 
abt, which also illustrates the persuasive, instructive character 
of the pidos.) Cp. Theact. 167d o@feras . . . 6 Adyos odTos, 
164 a, Rep. 395b. St. cps. Phil. 144 (where see Badham’s note). 
—For the order of the ws and the Jaupdrov St. eps. Soph. 242 ¢, 
Phil. 18d, and Polit. 260 c.-—Ast and Stallb. take 6 pdlos dperns 
as “the story about virtue”; sooner than agree to this Badham 
would (very ingeniously) read dp’ ére for dperis. The difficulty 
of deciding the meaning of the gen. dper7s is so great, that 
Badham’s suggestion is very attractive. 

b2. This result of the use of an eixwv was that hoped for 
when it was first promised at 644c1: it gives something of an 
explanation (tpdmov riva) of what was meant by saying that 
self-mastery is essential to virtue (cp. 633d and e); it means that 
the better elements must be victorious over the worse. 

b3. kat dre wéAw Kai idudityv xrr.: the next result that 
follows, if the pvOos makes its way, is that every man for him- 
self can form a right judgement about the various motives and 
inducements to action of different kinds, and guide his life by it, 
and that a state, when it gets its right judgement either directly 
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from heaven or from tle rightly judging man just spoken of 
(rovTov Tov yvévToS TavtTa), can make of it a law to guide its 
internal and its foreign policy alike. 

b6. Kus, inserts avrot before rotrou: perl: ps we ought to 
read avrov instead of roi‘rov, 

Cl. duypOpwpevoy : a synony'u for Swpiurpévov, as at 963 b. 

c2. avrov: rather loosely used for the distinction between the 
two things that have just been said to have been more clearly 
distinguished from cach other, —Lastly, light will le thrown, by 
the realization of the nature of virtue and vice, on the yreat 
subject of ratdetu, and we inny be able to see that the time spent 
at a drinking-party has su important a Learing on this subject 
as to merit the closer consideration which we are invited to 
give to it. 

c3 ff. With 75 rept ris év rots otvors dtatpifsjs we must supply 
ertat pudrdAoy Kutrupares from the previous seiutence,—Confusion 
was caused here in the earlier editions by the wrong attribution 
of pavein . . . to Aeye Oy). Hermann was the first of the moderns 
to restore the various speeches to their right authors, but Stephanus 
had already shown the right way. 

c 7. THs Y¢ v ov Sear pefsis + with a manifest reference to the 
TO mept THS EV T. Ob. Seat pepijs of the last speaker.—Orimey dy 
ag. yeyv., like the drdca oot didov of 642d 2 aud the drove 
Bov'rAce of 642 4, give the Ath. carte blanche ax to length. 

di. Aeye 69: before a question, like Kué pos Acye at 646 e 4.— 
The Ath. certainly seems to want to startle his hearers. He has 
taken their breath away once by suggesting that getting drunk is 
a branch of a liberal education, and now we have what sounds 
like a farcical suggestion of making a puppet drunk, 

d2. drepya(opeba : the pres. is, as St. says, supported by the 
similar tense at 647 ¢ 5 (Steph. wanted to alter it to the fut.) 

a4. mpds ore: the régular repeated furm of the question mpos 
vi ;~--in other words “TI can’t answer your question, why? till I 
get the first question answered.”—rotro is the Gutpa, and dAws 
(cp. 641 b 6) goes with the whole question : “ What,” he asks, “is 
the general result to the Guta when it has come into connexion 
with wine?” (rovrTw may, as St. says, be neut., referring to 
pen, as rovrov at 672e5 refers to maisevets or xopeia,—I think 
St. is certainly wrong in supplying ¢pwre with rovro dhws— 
“sed hoc in universum quaero.”)—For the two cases of odros in 
conjunction cp. 646d 6 (Trovro év rotvrois). 

d6. éopwrad ydp, “what my question amounts tois.. .”’— 
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For the proleptic opodporépus with emireiver St. cps. Prot. 327 ¢ 
oSros dv éAAdyipos NVEHOD. 

e5. There is a conversational looseness about the acc. r7v 
éf.v (as there is in the use of avrov two lines above, when the tis 
to which it refers comes after it), and there are several other, more 
regular moulds in which the sentence might have been cast, but 
the meaning is quite clear. The acc. with eis ravrév aduxveio Oar 
is of the same kind as the acc. with Gotos of the thing in which 
the likeness is seen: Soph. Aj. 1153 opyiv dpovos, Il. v. 778 
{Oua6’ cpoto. There is no need, with Schanz, to suspect a 
corruption of the text. 

646 a 2. wovyporaros : at 644b7 the admission was referred 
to that a man who could not rule himself was a bad man; so 
again here, 

a4. Le. by the side of the proverbial (Ar. Nub. 1417) childish- 
ness of the old man, we may now set the childishness of the man 
who is overcome by wine. The comparison adds dignity to the 
state of mind of the latter, but it does not make that state any 
clearer ; the childishness is hardly of the same kind. What is 
common to the two is that both come in later life. 

b5. The ef is the usual e¢ after Gavyd cw. 

b6. aracav davAdrnta, “utter degradation,” Jowett. 

b7. Wuyns A€yers: with Yuys we must supply davAdryra 
from the preceding sentence. 

cl. éri ré rovovrov z again a conversational looseness of expres- 
sion. It is possible that we ought to put a(;) after ddvvapiay, 
and supply det éavrdv euSdrAAcv from what precedes. 

c 3. abrots Badi(ovras : the avrovs implies that nobody forces 
them to it (referring to the exwv above); Bad. that at the time 
of seeking the doctor’s services they are in fair health.—ézi with 
dat., “with a view to”; so Prot. 312b rovtwyv yap ob éexdorny 
(sc. paOnouv) ovK ert Téxvy Euabes, ws Syystovpyds éoopevos, GAA’ 
ért madeig, ws Tov idudtny Kat Tov éAeiOepov wpére.—There is 
more in this analogy of medical treatment than at first appears. 
When we come to the Athenian’s complete scheme for the regula- 
tion of the use of wine (see 674 a, b, c) we see that its use is to be, 
morally speaking, a medical one; no city would need, he says, 
many vineyards; the scheme would not be good for what in 
England is called ‘the trade.” 

c4. per oArlyov vorepov: apparently an adaptation of the 
poetical peOvorepov; the usual] Platonic phrase is oAtyov (or 
oAlyy) berepor. 
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eT. yupvdoi Kat mévovs: a hendiadys, “the labours of the 
gymnasia.”——daevets probably refers to the temporary fatigue 
after great exertion. 

d2. ruv ddAAwv emitydenpdatwv wépe: about other practices, 
that is, besides those which are concerned unth the body, we should 
expect people to be able to submit tc a temporary logs or incon- 
venience, if it was the price of greater ‘uture gain. 

d5. I think we have here again a conversational laxity of 
expression, and that the prescuce of mepi with tov o/vor is made 
to cover the absence of wepi or wep: with Surpefsns. If we cancel 
woavrws Scuvonréoy (with Hermann) or dSiavoyréov (with Schanz) 
and supply d:avoeio Gur yp) aud wepi from the preceding sentence, 
it will be awkward if we do not make this sentence too a question, 
and that will not suit the eizep clause which follows. 

d6. cirep eve. . . StavoyOyvas, “if it is possible to reckon 
this (practice) as really belonging to these (practices) ”—i.e. aa 
being one of the practices in which a temporary loss will produce 
a future gain. (I think that is better than, with Stallb, to take 
tot'ro to be “ this state of things” and rot'ross to be “tstis quae ad 
compotationem pertinent,” ie. 1) mept tov otvov ScarprB7.)—The 
following sentence incidentally explains more clearly what he 
means by Tovto év TovTows. 

a8. éxovca daivyrar: the subject to be supplied is 7 m. 7. 07. 
Scar pty. 

a9. rs wept TO copa, “than that which accrues to the body” 
(in the instances, ie, given at c3ff.).—rn ye apxy: is this 
a metaphor from the stadium—‘at the start”? (cp. 648e 1). 
Ast takes ty dpx7 to be equivalent to apyiyv or THv apxiy, 
omnino. Anyhow the point is that, whereas the wpeAta spoken of 
just above has to be waited for, th7s advantage is enjoved at once. 

@2. rovovrov: this does not refer to the word dAyndcvev but 
to the possession of an advantage pyder ris rept rd copa eAatTH. 
—avto refers to dvatpi31); cp. on 045d 4. 

@4. Kai por Aéye: cp. 645d 1-—dv0 foBwv etsy : just as above 
the Ath. introduced temperance under the guise of a kind of 
courage, so here he introduces the sense of shame as a kind of fear. 

@1l. rparrovres 7) A€éyovres: subordinate to dofaferGar— af 
we do or say.” 

6474. évavrios: here and in the following line not used as at 
a10 and 646e4. There it means opposite in a logical sense ; here 
it means opponent in a military sense. We may, I think, translate 
evavrios exri by “is a foe to,” or perhaps “ challenges.” 
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a5. adynddow kat tots GAXows oor, “pains, and the other 
things men fear”; so at 635b we have Avast and PdBou, with 
yOovat and madias next door to them. 

a8. Ast was no doubt right in altering the ov« dv of the MSS. 
to od kal. (So too Badham: Ast’s other alterations in this 
paragraph—oé Berar KuAdv or weBet Kat Karel . . . TO<de>—are 
unnecessary.) —Kal vopobérys Kal mas od Kul opexpdv ddedos : 
kat... kaé here is rather “whether... or” than “both ... 
and,” and the wiole is equivalent to: “anybody who is worth 
anything, whether he }e lawgiver or not.” 

a9f. xadAoyv is subordinated to rpouuyopeves in order to bring 
eut the linguistic connexion between the honourable aiéws and 
its execrable opposite. (Schanz rejects the words kaAov aida, but 
cp. 699 ¢ 4 av aid rodAAdKuis év Tots dvw Adyots Etropev.)\—Every 
pdBos has naturally an opposite Odppos (sce above 644 ¢ 10 f.).—It 
is interesting to note that, before it was known that A confirmed 
the reading tovTw, Heindorf so corrected the vulgate rovtwv. The 
correct reading also occurred in the margin of O. 

bl. peywtov kaxdy ia te.kat Sypovig, “a curse, whether to 
the individual man or to the state.” In saying dypomia he is 
probably thinking, not so much of a state’s action towards other 
states, as of the character of its laws and institutions. So at 
Phaedr. 277d Snpooty is explained as eg. implying vopors tiGecs. 
The adverb would also apply to the action of an individual man in 
a public capacity, as a dexuorys for instance, or a speaker before a 
duxarrypiov ; cp. Theaet. 174 be Kut Sypoow ... drav ev duxa- 
aTnpio 1 Tov GdAoO avayKucOy rept Tov Tapa wodas Kal TOV 
ev ofOadApois dtaréyerOur. If this latter sense was prominent in 
this passage, it would mean “a curse to either an (duwrns or a 
woAutixos” ; probably the words would cover both meanings, and 
so be untranslatable in English. 

b4. ev mpds ev recurs at 738e, 705b dv@ évos év, and 
Epinomis 976 e pia yap ws eiretvy mpos piav: the phrase cor- 
responds to our “man for man” (cp. Kipling’s “Man for man, 
the Fuzzy licked us ’oller ”), and “one thing with another.” 

b7. Probably @appos would not have had a gen. depending on 
it of the thing of which fear is not felt, if it had not been for the 
contrasted words PdPRos pidwv.—aioytins mépr Kakns: “addit 
kak7js, quia de pudore dictum est antea, qui etiam honestus potest 
esse” Stallb.—The zrépe with gen. explains what it is in friends we are 
afraid of—i.e. their pouring shame upon us; cp. 648 b2 dvdpelas 
Te wept kat SetAias of the matter with which the test is concerned. 
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c3. adpoftov .. . ddfwv roAXAOv Tivdy, “ free from all sorts of 
fear.” Zeller was apparently the first to put a comma after tuo . 
previous commentators had maie doBwv a. 7. depend on ddfor. 
Besides being an extraordinary expression, this last arrangement of 
the words did not give a satisfactory ovise, and Ltnis it was that 
led to emendation; ey. Ast’s “dpuBev for @dPBov (relinquished 
later), and Heindorfs @oBepov for poBov. Other arrangements 
of the words as: they stand in the MSS. are Stallb’s, who puts a 
comma after goSev; Vermehren’s, who puts a comma after 
woAXAwv ; while Schanz rejects poBuv. IT have followed Burret in 
accepting Zeller’s punctuation. 

c4. pera vopov.: this difficult expression must be interpreted 
in view of the pers, Sixys in ¢7, and also of the wera Adyou K7A. 
ind 6. I think it means “with the help of the law ” --not only 
that the laws ordain the discipline in courage, but that the spit 
of the laws helps and directs the process of dircipline. Jt is, Le, a 
state institution. So in the corresponding sentence that follows, 
to preserve the parallelism, instead of saying duly, or rightly 
(fearful), he says ‘under the tnsperateon of justice,” or “a corrert 
gudgement.” I have followed Schanz and Kurnet in putting a 
conuna after voyzov, to show that it goes, not (as Ast) with the 
suceceding, but with the previous words ; otherwise, as ayovres ges 
closely with drepya(opeda, it is hardly in place. 

c7-d7. This paragraph should be carefully compared with 
634a6-b6. There, after the “dichotomy” of av4peia into (1) the 
power of resisting fear and pain, and (2) the power of resisting the 
seductions of pleasure, the necessity was insisted on of a training in 
both kinds of courage. Here it is fear that has been “dichotomized | 
into (1) fear of pain, and (2) fear of disgrace; and here too the 
necessity of a double kind of training is insisted on. Only this 
time the training has not, as before, to encourage both sorts ; the 
first kind of fear has 4+o be discouraged, and the sccond tu te 
encouraged, As we read on the present paragraph it is as if we 
were looking at a dissolving view: gradually the familiar figures 
of dvdpeita and owdportvy emerge, and we see that we have 
been investigating the same question all the time. (Incidentally 
we nay notice that the dramatic machinery which (al. 634) gave to 
the question the form of a suggestion that we should look for some 
such training in the laws of the Cretans and Spartans, has now 
been dropped. I altogether disagree with those critics who sec in 
this a change of subject of the dialogue.) 

c8f. mpooyupvaforras, “training him to meet” (dvauxovrty 
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in combat). The mpo- of the mpoyvpvaf{ovras proposed by 
Stephanus would be in place only if followed by “we must make 
him able to conquer”; but what we have is vixav det wocetv 
Siapayspevov-—“< make him fight successfully against (his tempta- 
tion to indulgence).”—For wovetv with an inf. in the sense of compel 
cp. Rep. 407 ¢ xdpvew yap oterOat wore? det Kat wdivovTa piTore 
Arye wept TOV TWpLaTOS. 

c9. adrod MSS.; Ast corrected this to atrov, Schanz retains 
the MS. reading. 

C10. Rabe (ut supra) says O gives a variant 7, for 7). 

c10-—d7. “Or are we to imagine that though a successful 
fight against timidity is the necessary preliminary to perfect 
courage, and though the most gifted nature (oorwovv) will never 
reach half the excellence of which it is capable if it has not had 
experience and training in such fights; temperance forsooth can 
be acquired in perfection by a man who has never gone through 
a successful struggle against a host of delightful seductions that 
beckon him towards impudence and crime—a struggle in which he 
is to be helped by reason, by active exertion, and by skill, whether 
at play ur at work? Surely he is not to lack all such experiences 
as these ?” 

C10. SeAia: this word, followed by dvdpeiuv, and the 
cuppwy in d3 reveal to us that we are really discussing the 
exruryoevpara for the production of avdépeia and cwdpoovvy (cp. 
632 el f.).—A had apparently allered decAiy to diairy; but in 
the margin is yp. decAtg: in O the text has dcairy and the margin 
the correction decAlg (dm dpOoxrews* ovx €d): Steinhart’s suggested 
avatdseia does not fit the passage at all. 

d6. epyov is difficult; 1 think it means the active exertion of 
his trainers, but it is conceivable that it means the habit which 
comes of repeated action on the part of the trained. 

d8. rov y’ etxdra Adyov: for the article ep. 649¢7 76 y’ ody 
ets, and 680d 9 r6 te dAnUes Kut 7d Sikacov, Where Ast has 
collected a number of similar instances of the use of the neuter 
art. from later books of the Laws. 

el. doPov ddppaxoy, ‘a drug to produce fear.” (See Dindorf 
on Steph. Thes, av. pappaxov.) Gomperz, G. LD. p. 500, suggests 
bromine.—QOeds : in order to make the fictitious parallel as exact as 
possible, Plato postulates a divine origin answering to that of 
wine: the object of the fiction is to bring out clearly the main 
points in the nature and action of wine; hence the exactness of 
the parallel. One important fact that comes out clearly is that 
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there are different stages of méOn (uardrAov .. . Kal? éexdoryy 
moo), 

e2. “eGéAy LO et in marg. yp. a?: éAy A” Burnet.—dore 
with vopiCey is a somewhat loose (but still more convenient) 
variant of the more regular rovovrov . . . clus Gy motoly vopitev. 
—Notice also the change from plur. in avOpwros to sing. in 
avrov in e 3. 

e4. péedXovra could hardly have taken a dat. (air@) if it had 
not been joined with wapovta. 

648 a2. éxxoiuyOevra: possibly the word is a new creation: 
it implies a previous state in which many, if not all, of the mental 
powers were in abeyance, «Koudw is used in a metaphorical sense 
at Rep. 571de rd Aoywrixdy pév eyeipas . . . TO EwiOvpnrixoy 
de pyre evdein Sods pyre rAnocpovy drws dv Kou Op. 

a6. éo@’ dre xrA.: not “could the lawgiver have made any use 
of it?” but “could the lawgiver have used it at all (for producing 
courage)?” We may notice the parallel form of the two 
questions :—éo@’ doris at 647e1 and éo@’ bri here. 

aTf. ofov ... duadéyerOa, “for instance, what easier than to 
have put this question to him ?” 

a9. mpwrov pev: this implies that it is not only as a test 
‘that the drug may be useful-—the state to which it reduces a man 
will serve for his training in courage as well. Cp. 649d 8 
TpWTov pev rpds TO Aap Paver meipay, eira eis TS peAerav. (This 
is better than to take ri 5€; in b4 as if it were equivalent to 
éretta O€.) 

bi. For Bdcavov AapBavew cp. Tim. 68d et d€ Tis TovTWY 
épyw oxototpevos Baoavov AapBdavor . . . 

b 2. For wéps cp. above on 647 b 7. 

b6. xai rovro: he begins as if he were going to say: “ He 
will say yes to that too”; then he remembers that in this question 
there were two alternatives, and puts in pera rijs arpadcias as 
explanatory of the rovro, slightly varying the phrase by the 
insertion of the article (“the safety you speak of”). (Is it possible 
that a rd has fallen out after the rovro? It would thus be more 
regular in form as an explanatory addition to the rovro.) 

b8. xpwo 3 av; (sc. tro Papydkw): these words introduce the 
second purpose of the drug: in the course of the testing process 
(els rods PdPovs adywy wat éAeyxwv €. 7. 7.) help would be given 
towards the formation of a courageous habit of mind. 

b9. €v rots maPypaciv, “while the patient’s mind was 
disturbed.” 
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cl. rv 8 drysd(wy: Stallb. says that if the tov pev had 
been put in, it would have come before TapaKedevopevos ; ; I 
think it would have come before tuynov: the mupaxeAevopevos, 
like the tiv, describes the treatment of a hopeful case, the 
vovOerav and the driud(wv that of an unhopeful one; the 
following pev and 6€ clauses mark the same distinction between 
the two casvs. 

c 3. yupvacdpevov: the middle (instead of the passive) to show 
that the “patient” is supposed to take an active part in his own 
training. 

c4. (yuiuy érurifeis: subordinate to dmaAAdrrows av. The 
only reason for calling attention to this is that Stallb. calls 
exiTiGeis an anacoluthon, and mentions the suggestion to emend 
it to émiriOetns, as if it in its clause held the same position as 
amaXdXdarrous av in the previous one. 

c5. pndev GAA eyKadov to tropati, “although on further 
consideration (4AA0) you found no fault with the drink.” 

c7. ra vuv, “our present arrangements.”——It is not necessary 
with Ast to suppose yvprdcwu supplied in thought from the 
previous yvpvacia of kindred meaning.—Oavpaor) paororys : 
the gen. is the same as that used with verbs of wondering (or 
other emotions) to denote the source of the emotion. Rep. 426d 
ti & ab robs eOeAovras Oepurevery Tas Towatras méXAes Kal 
TpoOupovpevors,; ovK ayacat Tis avOpelas Te Kul Eryepeias ;— 
ka® omdcovs: the practical schoolmaster would object that the 
numbers in a “drinking” class should be strictly limited. 

diff The main. outline of this long and complic ated sentence 
seems to be this: etre Tus prdvos yypwdcorro opOws av Te tparrot, 
€LTE TU paper OKVOL pera. TULTOTOV TAELOVOV ervoeiKvva Gar KTA, 
(OpOas adv Te ™ PUTT Ot). 

dl. ro ris alcxevys emirportey rovotpevos:  éximpouOer 
efvas (or ytyver Ga.) means to intervene, often with the notion of 
obstructing the view (see brumpéa nos of eclipses): €m. moreir Our 
is to interpose, generally with the same added notion; so that 
it means, as here, to screen, lit. “putting his feelings of ahume un 
between himself and other people ” Op. 732b4 pydepiav aicytyvyy 
mpoa Gev rovoiipevoy. The following clause (yyotpevos is subordinate 
to movotevos) at once gives the reason of the action, and explains 
the metaphor of the previous phrase: his shame is not an actual 
obstacle, but it acts like one; it prevents others from seeing what 
is going on. So Ast. (For ‘other views see Wyttenbach’s note on 
Plutarch, Cons. ad Ap. 36. Thompson on Gorg. 523d thinks 
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that there and here* exirpoo$ev has a slightly wider meaning: 
he says it has nearly the force of eumrodav.) 

G2. piv ed cxetv, “until he attains to perfection,” or, meta- 
phorically, ‘‘ before he has got his lesson.” 

d3f. Topo povoy avTi puptwy mpoypatuv muparKevaopevos : 
it is difficult to be sure, but I think that this clause is subordinate, 
not to yupvafotro but, to opOms adv re mpdtro, ie, neither the 
solitary practiser nor the member of the ovprdcwr “would be 
far wrong” (rt, “in a measure,” which Badham discards, is 
due to petwors, cp. ovdeis rdvu tr, Phaedo 57a), “if he avoided 
endless -trouble by providing himself with the drug.” I have 
therefore taken away the comma which generally stands after 
Tapas kevafopevos.—O has opOdv corrected by a later hand to 
opGas. 

a5. cav7o is better taken with mwiurredwy than with 
Traperkevar Oat, which last is epexegetic of murretur. 

G7. eridetxvveGac is, 1 think, here used absolutely, as at 
Gorg. 447), in the sense of erideEtv qovetodur. In that case 
Sévapev is only governed by trepfewy and xpurov, which are 
subordinate to érideikvveGat.— 77) TOU TMparos avayKaty SvachopE 
(difficult), ‘‘the inevitable change wrought by the potion,” the gen. 
being subjective as at e5, Tv Wrtav Tot wadyartos. The conjecture 
SiabOopa first appeared in the Louvain ed. of 1531 (not “in the 
Ist Basle ed.”), and was adopted by Bekker ; “degeneration ” would 
fit the passage well enough; the adAAowwtcPut however, which is 
coupled with the o@dAAerat at e2, is in favour of the MS. 
reading. On the other hand the meaning ‘‘chanqe” is strange 
for Stadopd. (Schanz adopts Hercher’s opg, which is palaeo- 
graphically possible, and also gives a fair sense: “the power 
residing in the irresistible course of the potion "~- or would dopu 
be impulse, force?—-anyhow there is some tautology involved in 
this reading.) ° 

el. vrepGewv: a metaphor from the stadium (cp. 646d 9).— 
wore: another “pregnant” ote (cp. 647¢2)—“with the 
result that.” 

e2. de dperijv, “virtutis beneficto s. ope,” Ast. (Schanz again 
sees dittography here, and suggests that 6: should be removed ; 
but then aperjv would want a 7™)v before it.) 

03. Thy exxarynv méow: ie. that cup after which it would be 
physically impossible for the drinker to proceed. 

e4. The double genitives are different to those commented on 
by Heindorf on Crat. 400d, in that here the first is objective and 
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the second subjective; but they are well illustrated by Stallb.’s 
comparison of Rep. 329b ras tov olkelwy mporndakivers Tov 
77PS. . 

e6. I have followed Schanz and Burnet in adopting Stallb.’s 
insertion of av after yap, though I think it worth considering 
whether y’ av was not what Plato wrote; the loss of the av is hard 
to explain, but y’ av might without difficulty have become ydp: 
ye very often follows within a few words of vai.— Another 
alteration of the text which is worth considering is that made in 
the Aldine ed., which reads cwppovet.—-Kai 6 TovovTos: even the 
man who is confident in his powers of resistance to temptation 
(would be wise io stop before the last glass). 

649 a2. wyedov, as at 614 a 8, modifies the general assertion— 
not that the speaker doubts the truth of what he says, but he 
prefers the more modest form of assertion. 

a4. robs yap ydytas ovk év Goivy A€yw: ie. “quacks, who 
do profess to concoct such potions, are not fit to sit down with 
philosophers.” For Plato’s metaphorical use of the word @oivy 
cp. (among others) that at Symp. 174¢ guvAos Ov eri copod 
advdpos iévut Ootvyv axAyros. 

a5. I have ventured to insert a «at before @ po) xpy. (An 
abbreviation of the same shape as that used for ws, when written 
vertically and accented, was used for kai: this may account for 
the dropping out of xaé after -ws.) It seems very strange that 
Plato should confine excessive and inopportune confidence to things 
a pn xpy Gappetv—thinys about which confidence ought not 
to be felt at ail. If we have the wat we get three distinct 
classes of improper confidence: (1) excessive, (2) inopportune, 
and (3) (totally) misplaced. (Schanz puts a comma before @ 
1) xp, as if he took it for & vd yey— “which things ought not 
to be done,.”)—As the word awpa goes closely with the gens. 
ad. and tot A. Ouppetv, uo te (as Heind. suggested) is needed 
before it. 

a6. 7) THs Aéyouev ; 80 at 639 b 1 7) wos dv A€youpev ; where 
an affirmative answer is evidently expected. O says that warp, BuBA. 
has Aeywpev and so Ed. Lov. 

a7. tov oivoy dpdfwy, “and he will name wine.” 

a8. rovro: (nom.) either neut. for masc. referring to olvos 
(cp. Heind. on Gorg. 460 e, where he cites Gorg. 463 b and Laws 
937d Kat d) Kul Sikn é& advOpdrows was od} Kaddv, 6 wdvra 
Mpépwxe 7d avOpdrwva), or, better, with roua understood. (“Ts 
this just the opposite of the last potion we spoke of }”) 
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a9, A has trov@pwroy corr. by A? to rov dvOpwrov (cp. 653d 1); 
O3 mentions a reading ridvta dv@pwrov. 

bi. With the somewhat otiose addition 7) zpdrepov (after 
avrov avrov), and indeed with the whole passage, Stallb. well com- 
pares Prot. 3504 of émurrijoves TOV py Exurtopevy Ouppurew- 
Tepol eiot, Kal avrol EavTOr, Eredav paduc, 1) rpiv padeiv. His 
collection of passages on the effect of wine is also iuteresting.—(7 
was omitted at first in A aud added above the line; Schanz discards 
both it and wpdrepor.) 

b2. With wAnpotoGar we must supply ore? (H. Steph. 
would have altered it to mApovraut, so as to bring it into line 
with perrovrat.) 

b 3. eis dd€av, “in imagination ”; so Philebus 57 ¢ ets cadnjvetay, 
Symp. 196 ¢ eis y’ dvédpetav "Epwre ovd’ "Apys dvOioraras, Tim, 
46 e eis whéeAccay “in the way of advantage.” 

b 4. ws codds av: cp. Crut. 406 ¢ ofvos 5’, dre oterOat voty 
€Xely Morel TOY TiVOVTwY TOUS TOAAOIS ODY ExOVTUS . . .. On Which 
passage Heindorf has a note on 6€ following re, as it does here at 
b 5 (cp. 628 a 1). 

C2. ad rns aidots EAcyes, ws oldpePa, “what you called shame’s 
part, I suppose ?” 

3, Kalas pvysovetere: it is simpler to take this (as Ast. in 
Lez.) to mean “ your memory is correct,” than with Jowett “ thank 
you for reminding me.” To remind is generally avapiprnjone. 
At 646 b 1 prnpovevers means little more than Aeyers. 

c4. év rois doBors: the test and discipline of courage are real 
fears and real hardships. The fictitious potion would have pro- 
duced imaginary fears and hardships, The description of its effects 
has made admirably clear the way in which it is suggested that wine 
should be used, and for what purpose. 

c 5, The apa of the MSS. is altered by a very late hand in A 
to dpa. This correction is manifestly better than Ast’s introduction 
of ef after dpa.—7vd évavriov: ie. the right sort of fear (that of 
disgrace): €v Tois evayriots: i.e, in a state of over-confidence and 
exhilaration. 

c7. For the ro cp. 647d 8. 

c8f. év rotros . . . a@ waddvres . .. repiKxapev 
efvat, “in such states of mind as would naturally incline us 
tobe...” 

d1f. aicypov goes with re as well as with orvoty, which is 
added as a sort of after-thought, to make the r:, when it got to be 
used with Spay, more general. + was omitted in the old editions 
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and by the first hand in O, but occurs in A and L, and was added 
by O02. 

a4. ovxotv xriX., “are not all these (that Iam going to mention) 
states (of mind, or condition) in which we are so affected ?” 

a5. SecAia, as Ast says, is quite out of place in this enumeration. 
Is it possible that adecAia is what Plato wrote? (Steinhart’s 
suggestion dvadeia is palacographically likely, but the word is 
descriptive of the whole state, not of a separate manifestation of it, 
as all the other words are.) 

G7. evreAn te kul doweorépav (which agree with weipav) are 
put in this strange order to emphasize the importance of the point 
that the training he offers to temperance has none of the pvpia 
rpdypura and the dangers of the only practical training that 
courage can have.-—vovrwv depends on zreipay. 

a9, Bavdvov kat wadcas: a hendiadys; “sportive test.” Cp. 
Polit. 3080 % woAcrixy) . . . madi mporov Baruvet.—For the 
pleonastic wAxjv after padrAov eupetpov cp. Minos 318e7 ov 
yap e¢@ dri TobTou doeBertepov ertiv ovd’ dre xpy paddov 
evAaBeirOat rAnyv eis Oeots kat Ady Kai epyw eEapuptaverv ; it is 
very like the wAsjy after GAAo at Tim. 30a. 

el. éupetpov paddoyv, “less objectionable.”—dy kal drwar.ovy 
pet evdAaPeias yiyvntat, “provided a little care attend its 
application.” 

e3. tovra agrees with the imagined subject of AupPCavev.— 
“Do you recommend a man (instead of using the test I offer) to 
run the risk of making a compact or legal agreement with him ?” 
(If he breaks it you will know that he is not a just man, but is not 
the experiment a dangerous one ?) 

650a1. avrwv refers to ra oupBddrAaca (so Ast.—Bekker 
prefers to read atro. Stallb. understands by atdroy the things 
themselves about which the agreement was made).—ovyyevo- 
pevov pera THs Tov Avovicou Gewpias, “by watching him (lit, 
getting into his company) with the help of a Bacchic festal in- 
dulgence ?” 

a2 ff. 7) wxpds xrA.: a good deal has to be supplied from the 
previous description of the parallel case, but the meaning is quite 
clear, if the parallel be kept in mind. I have followed Stallb. and 
Schanz in adopting Bekker’s correction of the-MS. xuvduvetocavres 
to kivduvetourta, and adopted Burnet’s punctuation, with a comma 
before and after ovrws, which reswmes (cp. 625 b 6).—Ast shrewdly 
remarks that this second kind of depravity would be readily 
betrayed under the influence of wine. 
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a6. Tyv dAAws (sc. ddov) means lit. “along the road that does 
not lead to anywhere in particular,” ie. where there are no special 
consequences to be apprehended, and the following words furnish a 
definite explanation of what is meant. We might alinost translate 
then “at large.” Cp. Theaet. 172¢ kat vi dyes otdérote Ty 
GAdws GXN det tH wept avrov. 

b2. agAAyAwv: this word introduces the idea that it is the duty 
of every citizen to take stock of his neighbour's disposition. 

b3, 7d re rTHs evredcias, “and in the matter cf economy.” 
(St. takes 7d rijs evreAcias KTA. as the subject of duaépe.) As 
at 635 b.6 (76 tav Avrov Kal PdBwv) it is a periphrasis for the 
simple article with, the same case of the subs. He might have 
said mpds evreAeiay (cp. Phil. 55 ¢ Suahépery wpbs dpernv, Critias 
117d rots mdvrwy Suadépovew mpos riotiv), but he uses 
mpos in a different sense with Baodvovs later in che sentence 
(“in comparison with”) For the simple acc. in this sense 
with dsadepw cp. Arist. Clouds 503 ovdev Sidicers Xatpehovros 
THY pier. 

b6. rav ypnriwratwv ev, “outstanding among things of 
greatest use”—“of unique benefit” (to the statesman’s art).— 
7d yvovat is epexegetic to TodTOo. 

b 9. zoAcrixns continues the construction of js ( whose business 
it is—and it is, I imagine, the business of woArtixy”). Cp. the 
quotation from the Politicus given above on 649d 9. 
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65242. avrwv, “the subject,” 1. n eV oly Scat pin, o up. 
moowd, Teferred to at 650b1 as tovTwv: aura then (supplied) is 
the subject of the following exe. 

a3. Tu peyeBos wdedias: so by kat Kady KUTA pLTTOV at 
625 ee aiépos BaGos Eur. Med. 1297, TS Xpnpa Tov vuxtov Ar. 
Nub. 1, xpvodv erav Plut. 268, wovriwy tre Kupatwv avypcOpov 
yehao pa PV. 89. 

a6. orp S€ kat dros; with this we must supply, not onpaivew 
BovrAcrat but, ever Tt. 

bl. py rp raparodicbapev im avrov: the Adyos, which has 
just been spoken of as “hinting” a certain conclusion, is here 
credited with the power, if not the inclination, of “ ensnaring,” i.e. 
inisleading its followers, if they are not wide awake. The word 
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is only found (in Plato) here and at Ep. 330b, where it means 
“catch,” “entangle,” much as it does here. 

b3. ri wore Aéyouev: so the MSS.; Madvig conjectured ri 
mot éAé¢youev. The imperfect is more usual in such a clause 
depending on dvapvycOjvar, but the pres. will stand perfectly 
well. The piv favours the present: the definition given at 
643d 6 ff is to stand for them still. 

653a1. tovrou ydp, . . . owrnpia (see below 654d 8, where 
what is here called cwrypia is called dvAaky), “if I am not 
mistaken, this institution (of ovpmdo.a), if properly conducted, is 
a safe-guard of education ”——i.e. is a means of preserving the effect 
of education. owrnpia (without the article) ori rovrov ev... 
does not mean as much as ‘“‘education depends on” (Jowett). For 
this use of cwrnpta cp. Rep. 425 e édv ye Oeds adrois 880 cwrnpiav 
Tov vopwv Gy éumpooOev 817)A\Popev.—L and O have roto for 
TOUTOU. 

a4, péya Acyeis, “that is a strong thing to say,” “that ¢s 
taking high ground,” 

a5. Aéyw toivw ..., “this is what I say: a child’s first 
infantile sensations are those of pleasure and pain; and these 
sensations are the sphere in which the soul first acquires goodness 
or badness, Wisdom and fixed right opinion come to specially 
favoured men as they are getting old, and certainly a man who 
gets them, and all the blessings in their train, is a perfect man. 
The first acquisition of goodness by a child is, I say, a matter of 
education. Clearly, if pleasure and liking, and pain and dislike, 
for the right things, are implanted in the soul of one who cannot 
yet reason about them, and if, when he does arrive at a reasoning 
age, these sensations concur with his reason to pronounce that his 
character has been properly formed by his relatives, this harmonious 
combination, in its entirety, is Virtue, while the part of it which 
consists of the rightly trained sensations of pain and pleasure, 
whereby the man hates what he ought to hate, from his childhood 
up, and likes what he ought to like—it is just that element which, 
if I am right, is Education, and so for purposes of our discussion I 
would distinguish and define it.” 

a7. ppovyow 8€ kat xrdA.: lit. “about wisdom—and fixed. 
right opinions—I say that it is lucky for a man if he acquires it 
as he is getting old.” The accusatives are not exactly absolute : 
the construction is a conversational extension of such a sentence as 
Thy Ppovyow A€yw Sre rapaylyverat.—The number of rapeyévero 
(a gnomie aorist) emphasizes the fact that ¢dpdovnow is the 
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prominent word among the preceeding accusatives. Cp. Cic. 
De fin. v, 21 “praeclare enim Plato: beatum cui etiam in senectute 
contigerit ut sapientiam verasqug opiniones assequi Poseet. »_- For 
BeBasos in this connexion cp. Tim. 37 b ddfue nai rioters yiyvov- 
tat BeBavor kat adnGeis. 

b 1. I think, with some hesitation, that it is better to take 
maWelay as the predicate. The definition of what education is 
comes at the end’ of the speech (h 6-c 4). 

b 4, Xoyp AapPBaverv, “to treat (the matter) philosophically, — 
to reason about it.” Aoyw AaPeiv re is a variety for Adyov AaPetv 
Tivos; cp. above 638c¢ mdvres of Adyw te AaPovres EritHSevpa 
and Parm. 135e wept éxetva a padwrd tes dv Adyw AdBou— 
Suvapévwv depends on yvxais; Aadvrwv is a gen. abs. which 
perhaps would not have been used thus without its subject, if it 
had not been for the preceding gen. duvayéevov.—ovpndpovncwot : 
the subject to this must be 750v7) nai gdtrAia xrA. So, I find, 
Apelt, ut sup. p. 5. He says: “Das ériOupntexdv, ohne Unterstiit- 
zung von Seiten des eigenen Adyos, bisher von anderen zum Guten 
erzogen, wird nunmehr, da der eigene Veretand ausgebildet ist, zu 
seiner Freude gewahr, wie richtig es erzogen worden ist.” For 
another way of describing the union between pleasure or appetite 
and reason or wisdom ep. 688b Kab ™ pos mporny THY THS 
ruparaans ny Epove apeETns, ppovacts 5’ efy rovto Kat vous Kat dd£a 
pet épwrds te kai émcOupias tovrots éropdvys. 

b 6. I am strongly inclined to agree with F.H.D. who would 
bracket é@wv, and take, rpooynxdoytwv as masc. This gives id a 
more natural sense ; but it is difficult to see how éfwv came in: 
perhaps it was a marginal additional to cupwvia.—oipraca: lit. 
“in its entirety,” i.e. the two elements of correctly formed habit 
and moral insight taken together. 

b 7. 1rd reOpappevoy is lit. “the part of it trained rightly.” 
We should find it more* natural in English to say “the training 
(in feeling pleasure or pain) is education”; what Plato says is 
rather: “the result of the training is education,” as above at b1 
and 2, i.e. “a child so trained is a child educated.” (Cp. Steele’s 
“ T'o have loved her was a liberal education.”) 

c2. drorenov TG Acyw: it is difficult to be sure whether rw 
Ady denotes the instrument by which the distinction is made, e 
the (quasi) person in whese interest the distinction is made : 
think, the latter. 

¢ 3, Kare YE THY pay (se. bear) : St. eps. Phil. 41b4 GAN, @ 
Ipwrapye, eiviv xara ye riv éunv, Rep. 397 d édv 7 eur, epy, vixg. 
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This whole paragraph should be carefully compared with Rep. 
401 b ff., more especially with the following passages: d 1 xat evOus 
éx raidswr avOdvy eis Spoidrnra Te Kal pirlay Kal cuppwviay 
7 Kad@ Adbyw ayovoa, and e€3 Kai katudexdpevos els THY 
Wuxi TpEpouT iv dx abtav Kal yiyvotro KaAds Te kayabos, Ta 
0 aivypa peyor 7 av opOGs Kal pucot Ere veos wv, tpiv Aoyov 
Suvards etvar AaBeiv, EAOdvros S€ Tod Adyou dord(olr av avTov 
yvupitov Se oixedtyTa padwotu 6 ovTH tpageis. Cp. also Ar. 
Pol. 13840a15 tiv & dpernv (elvac) wept Td yxalpev dpbas Kat 
gireiv kai puretv. (Scholars have been in too great a hurry to 
correct this passage. At least seven alterations of the text have 
been proposed, of which Schanz adopts Stephanus’s BeBacovv for 
BeBaiovs in a8, and Eusebius’s Adyov for Aoy, while he pro- 
nounces 6pOas . .. é€Jov to be corrupt. I have followed Burnet 
in leaving the text as the chief MSS. have it, merely writing, 
with him and Schanz, atrn ’of for the MS. atrins 4’, where 
Eusebius has airy é7’, and suggesting the athetesis of e@ar.) 

c5. ra mporepov: two things were said above about zadeca 
at 643 bff. : (1) “As the twig is bent the tree inclines,’—i.e. “if 
you let a child play at a thing, when he grows up he will like 
that thing,” and (2) What he means by education is that of 
character and disposition, not that of special faculties ; ie. he wants 
to make a good citizen, not a good carpenter, ete. 

c 8, maideuov ovoov: here again he does not say the training 
is education, but the rightly trained or schooled delight and its 
opposite are education: I think here again we may translate “are 
matters of education.” 

c9. kava mwodAa: this is the reading of the MSS.. The 
Aldine edition read ra woAAa, and was followed by all the early 
editions including that of Ast. Even after the discovery that the 
MSS. read xara woAAa, Stallbaum in his one vol. ed., the Ziirich 
editors, and Schanz prefer to read 7a zoAXa, evidently holding 
that Aldus, by accident or design, had got back to what Plato 
wrote. It does not seem to have been sufficiently noticed that, 
though the syntax gains greatly by the reading 7a woAAd, the 
sense is materially altered. Did Plato mean to say that most of 
the effect of education, as he interprets the word, wears off in 
ordinary life ?—-or only that a good deal wears off? Ast, though 
he had no reading but ra zoAAG before him, does not take it as 
the subj. of xaA. and SiadG., but translates it plerumque. The 
more moderate statement seems to me more natural here, so I 
have followed Burnet in. printing xara woAda. adeia, the word 
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most in our thoughts all through this passage, must be supplied 
as the subject of yaAarar and dua@Geiperar. We are now going to 
see exactly what the Ath. meant at a 3 by saying that 4 év oiv@ 
Guvovoia was a preservative of education. Kara woAXAd then is 
“to a great extent.” 

d2. dvarutAas te . . . érdguvto Tas Tov éoprwv apuorBas, 
kat Motoas ... E&ocav, iv éravopOwvrat, tas Te Tpopas yevo- 
peéevas év tais €oprais pera Oeov: Burnet has, I think, shown 
the right way to read this passage by putting a comma after 
eravopOwvrat—The gods, says the Ath, not only provided 
festivals, by way of variety, to rest men from their labours, but 
gave them the Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus to show them how to 
celebrate them rightly, and (in so doing) gave men a refreshment 
to their souls (as we should say)—lit. “and gave them the spiritual 
nourishment (ras tpodds, sce on 643d 1) which, thanks to the 
gods (wera Oewv), is furnished by the festivals.”—ras Trov éoprav 
dpotBas [rots Jeots]: Clemens Alex., in quoting this passage, 
leaves out tots Oeots (which is in all MSS.) Ast was, I think, 
right in holding the addition to have been made by some scribe 
who only knew duo:Bai in the sense of reqyuital. Here it means 
“change” or “variety,” and the gen. coptwy is a gen. of definition 
(not, I think, “the round of feasts”—-we should say: “gave them 
festivals as a relief”). (Zeller, Plat. Stud. p. 95 defends rots Oevis, 
making it depend on eoprwv.) 

d4, iv éravopOevrat: before Burnet all interpreters took er. 
as governing tas tpodas, and either ejected or altered the te which 
all MSS. place between these two words. (Schanz and Ritter 
further approve of Wagner’s alteration of yevopévas to yevoevou) 
éravopOwvra. is middle: its subj. is the Muses, Apollo, and 
Dionysus, and its object ras eéoprds understood. 

G5. pera Ocwv is difficult: the gods seem to be those just 
mentioned.—dpav a xp mréorepov ktX., “abunt this we must see 
whether, ete.” Then, instead of going on “whether 7 is true or 
not,” he goes on: “whether the now prevailing Aoyos is true to 
nature, or how it is”—lit. “whether our Adyos is dinned into 
our ears true.” (A Florentine MS., L 85. 9, has otv in the 
margin as a variant for 4; this makes the construction easier; all 
the earlier editions read oty: Schanz prefers 51.) A somewhat 
similarly framed sentence occurs at Rep. 399e Biov prOpods idety 
Kooplov Te Kal dvdpetou tives eioiv, 

26. tpyveiras yyiv: the metaphor is possibly due to the recent 
mention of Apollo and the Muses. The word is used of an oft 
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rat ola herovot al yuvaixes rept TOY ToLovTwY ipvelv. 

e2. eiov, “you might almost say.”—pe? ydov7js: see below 
on 654 43.—mpocrai(ovta : though there is no dative with the 
verb, the mpoc- is not “otiose”; it denotes the joining others in 
playing, “joining in a game.” So at Euthyd. 283b gyOyrnv.. . 
eas... maifeav... Kat did ravra mporeranurarny. 

e4f. trafewv: ra€is, order, system the Greeks naturally held to 
be the foundation of all science—oés shows a sturdy disregard of 
logic, to say nothing of grammar: it is only the rafets, not the 
dragias to which ofs refers: the perception of rafecs involves the 
perception of their opposites, and Plato will not omit this fact ; 
at the same time he finds the illogical relative ofs a convenient 
sentence-link. As we have seen before, he often prefers the neuter 
pronoun when talking of things with feminine names. 

05. pvOpds kai dppovia: the fact that these and many other 
Greek scientific terms still live in modern languages is a witness 
to the creative power of the Greek intellect; but it must not be 
forgotten (1) that in the course of centuries the words have taken 
on new associations and connotations, and (2) that when the 
Greeks were making the sciences, they were also making scientific 
nomenclature. The words they chose as technical expressions 
were mostly words in common use, such as shape, measure, row, 
form, flow and the like, and we must not expect them to have 
acquired at once a strictly limited technical application. In the 
disenssion of povorky which follows we shall find, e.g. the words 
bvOnds and cyjpa, perXos and dppovia, whether used separately, 
or contrasted one with another, so variously applied that we cannot 
always translate them in the same way. 

The Greeks seem to have been about as sensitive to order and 
system in bodily motion as in sound. Our muffled perceptions 
make it hard for us even to guess what dpxycis meant to Plato. 
It is to some extent the same with the formal element in language : 
we cannot hope to understand the Greeks thoroughly when they 
criticize the rhythm of poetry or prose. Their sensibilities in 
such matters were keener than ours, 

pvOuds, as Plato tells us below (664 e 8), is the name given to 
systematized movement (rH THs Kuvjoews Ther). The material of 
this systematized movement may be bodily movement, speech, or 
musical sounds, The word is from the same root as pew, though 
we have no trace of its use in the sense of a flowing. It is possible 
that it gained its special sense of measure and regular recurrence 
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from the sense of the evenness of the motion of fluids, as compared 
with that of most solids, but, in its special use, it is more probably 
an echo, so to speak, of the sound of the recurring waves on the 
sea-shore as heard by the Greeks. ‘“Appovia, as we learn from the 
same passage below (665 a 1), is the name given tu the effect pro- 
duced by the juxtaposition of musical notes of different pitch. 
Sometimes “ pitch ” will translate the word, sometimes even “tune.” 
Sometimes it is used with a reference to the arithmetical relations 
of the different notes of the scale, while sometimes it means scale, 
or style of muste. 

654a1. The rovs before Geovs, which H. Stephanus wanted to 
eject, adds to the demonstrative force of the following rovrous. 

a2. rhv évpvOpov te Kat éevappdviov aicOnowy, “the sense of 
rhythm and pitch,” whereas evpv@yov, as suggested by a marginal 
variant in L (which does not also suggest eddppoorov for évap- 
poveov), introduces the further notion of the adaptability or the 
careful preservation of puOpuds. 

a3. pe’ ydovns: these words (repeated from 653 ¢ 2) are of 
great importance to the Athenian’ s theory. The gods whom he 
called men’s TUvEeopTUT Tat gave them not only artistic sensibilities, 
but the power of enjoying them as well) As the author of Ecce 
Homo says (chap. x.) ‘*The ‘highest perfection of pleasure is not 
among the prizes of exertion, the rewards of industry or ingenuity, 
but a bounty of nature, a grace of God.”——For 7 57 all the MSS. have 
70y : it was first corrected by Aldus —g is an instrumental dative and 
aicOyow pe? ndovis is its antecedent.—yopnyety and cvvetpovras 
go closely together, the participle being the more significant of the 
two.—uav : for the gen. with yopnyetv cp. Theaet. 179d 8: the 
vulgate 7’v has no MS. authority. 

a4, dAAjAous, the reading of O and the early editions, 
involves a construction foreign to the habits of the word. It is 
easy to supply 7448, a8 “obj. to ovveipovrus, from the preceding 
nyeas and nuov. 

a5. A has (over the line) 76 before wapa and space for two 
letters after mapa. Schanz justly conjectured that a scribe had 
(wrongly) altered rapa 7d into 7d mapa (which is also the reading 
of QO). For the causal meaning of mapa €. ace. op. the orator 
Lycurgus | 64 Hyoupac ny eywye, rH) dvdpes, TouvavTiov TOUTOLS, Tapa 


rovrov eiva, tT wove Thy cwrypiav (cp. also Thuc. i. 141. 7). 


We may translate here: ‘‘ because of the name joy which comes 

natural to them.” The vulgate followed O and the correctar of 

A (though Bekker and the Ziirich editors left the fd out alto- 
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gether): 7d dvoua was taken closely with vopaxévat, and mapa 
Tis xapas was taken to mean “ductum a laetitia” (St.). But 
mapé ¢. gen. in Attic is always used with a person (to say nothing 
of the difficulty then of translating euuror). 

a9. Since the first stage of education is due to the institutors 
of the xopos, “ draidevros will (at that stage) mean axdpevros, and 
the educated pupil will be the one who has been thoroughly drilled 
in a yxopds.” 

b 3. 7d civoAdv éortiv, “is a generic name for.” So below 
(665 a) xopeia is said to be a generic name for both (7d cuvap- 
héotepov) pvOuds and appovia. In these two passages the 7o and 
the adj. are used adverbially: at Soph. 220b (rot dé evddpov 
oyxeddv 75 cvvoAoy dALevTiKH) 7 civodor is the subject. 

b9. “What we mean when we say kaAws ”—i.e., as he goes on 
to explain, “can singing and dancing be said to be well done, if 
the words or gestures are not themselves reght and good?” 

c 3-43. A free translation will show how I take this diflicult 
paragraph.— Supposing then a man has correct taste in matters 
of art, and acts up to it” (as far as he can); “shall we hold such a 
man better educated in yopeia and porgrky if he is number one or 
number two of those I am going to describe? Number one is able 
ou every occasion adequately to express, by bodily movement and 
voice, what he has considered in his mind to be the right thing, 
while taking no pleasure in rightness, and not feeling any dislike 
to wrongness. Number two, while yuite unable to reach perfection 
in vocal or bodily expression of what is in his mind (7 dcavoetran), 
feels, to the full, a delight in what is right and good, and a disgust 
at all that is wrong and bad.” 

6 Towovros refers back—“such a man as 1 have just described.” 
—The unusua] 7 (=orepov), which nearly ajl modern editors 
have followed Ast. in rejecting, is put in to show that 6 rovdtros 
is not antecedent to os av alone, but to Kefvos os dv as well. 
The same motive perhaps led to the slightly irregular substitu- 
tion of os dv for éév. Burnet retains the 7 before 6s dv, but 
I cannot follow him in putting a (;) after povavkyv: I think 
there should be no stop at all there.—The next important difficulty 
in the paragraph is the phrase 7 StavoeioGar, There seem to me 
two objections to this: (1) Hx hypothest (sce ¢ 3) both the characters 





' described have a right judgement as to what is xaAdv or not, and 


(2) if Plato had wanted to say that the second one had not the 
power of bodily representation, or that of correct judgement, would 
he not have said pnde tq vg SiavocioGac? For not only is 4 
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irregular here for pndé (at Huthyphro 6 b6 3) is “or else”), but, in 
the absence of some such words as 7@ v@ with duavoeto Pas, it would 
have to be taken with ty dwvy kal To gwar. Burnet’s comma 
after xaropOovv is not enough to save the situation. I have there- 
fore adopted Badhany’ 8 correction of 4 StavoeioBas to y Stuvoetrus. 

c4. obtws avrois ypirat : ie. “shows by his dealing with them 
that he thus thinks. ” For otrws “in accordance with this” cp. 
670d 6. 

c6, cwpure and dwvy are datives of the instrument: 76 d:a- 
vonOev eivac kaddy is an ace. of the inner object—-the service 
performed; cp. Rep. 467 a duaxovety kai varnpereiv mavTa Ta epi 
tov woAeuov, where, as here, the person to whom the service is 
performed is left to be understood. 

di. 1t is best to take xarop@ovv as intransitive here as well as 
in the next line, and not, with St. to supply 7d ScavonOev (efvas) 
kaAov as its object. 

d4. ‘The advantage of the education you describe is great,” 
Le. of the education of No. 2. 

G5. ovxoty xrA., “if then we three (being agreed, as we 
are, about the necessity of properly felt 760) and Avan) khow 
what is right and good in ody and dpyynoes . . .” 

d7. opOas goes with reradevpevov and (in a way) with dmrar- 
devrov-—“ the man who és and who is not correctly educated.” 

Q8. wudeias dvAaky: a reference to the gwrnpia (racdeius) 
spoken of at 653a.—kxal drov, “and where it is to be found.” 
That is, in order to decide the question with which we started 
about 7 €v olvw cuvovoia, we must first make sure that we have 
correct canons of taste in both departments of povortx?). 

e3. iyvevoticats : see above on Onpevery at 627 ¢ 9. 

e4, I have adopted C. Ritter’s xar for the MS. kai before 
wonv. It is clear from what follows that what we are now to 
decide is, what is a right“and good oyna? and what is a right 
and good peXos? and that the word oyxjpa is used of the per- 
formance of the “dancer,” and péAos of that of the singer. Hence, 
even if we keep xat we should have to give it a loose translation, 
such as “that is to say we are discussing.” But this would be 
“flabby” in Greek, and xar is neat and precise, besides being 
palaeographically probable. For this use of katd cp. Gorg. 474e 
Ta Kata THY [OvetKHY wave, and ep. 382e ovre dAAous efararg 
olre kara davracias otre xara Adyous, ovTe Kara onpetov 
woumds. The chiasmus is no objection to this view.—For oyjpa 
it is hard to find an English word : perhaps posture is the best ; but 
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it does not convey to us the notion of movement of the limbs and 


body as well as that of shape and mien, which are all conveyed by 
ox7npo here. 

e 5. “ Pariter in verbis Suagvyovra olyjoeras imago a venatione 
sumta est,” Ast. 

e6. «i0’ ‘EAAnvexis cite BapBapixyns: possibly this is only 
another way of saying “any education at all”; but it seems to 
convey a hint that Greeks may have something to learn from 
foreigners, Above, at 637d and e, Plato had appealed to foreign 
customs in discussing “<7, and below, at 656 f., he finds much to 
learn from Egypt. Cp. Archer-Hind’s note on Phacdo 78 a, where 
he also compares Rep. 499 c, and Symp. 209e. Is it possible that 
the words contain a reference to Xenophon’s Cyropaedia? Cp. 
694c, Athenaeus xi. 504 and 505, Aul. Gell. N.A. xix. 3. 

010. wore in this question corresponds to the Scotch “again” 
in a similar position—éyopevns is Stephanus’s manifestly correct 
emendation of the MS. épxoueévyns. Cp. Rep. 395e, Gory. 522 a, 
Phil. 45), Theaet. 191¢.—The Athenian now proceeds to show 
that the question of the good or bad in art is a moral one. He is 
content—to avoid paxpoAoyia—to take only one virtue, with its 
opposite vice, in illustration of his view. He takes courage and 
cowardice, both of which are particularly manifest in the look and 
mien. 

65523. 74 xpwyara: this reference to the pallor of the 
coward seems hardly to call for the amusing protest which follows 
against a bit of virtuoso’s slang—the transference to music of a 
term properly belonging to painting. The protest is all the more 
remarkable because Plato himself, at Rep. 601 a and b, twice uses 
Xpwara in a metaphorical sense, first of highly coloured poetical 
diction, and next of the brilliance and attractiveness conferred on 
language by peérpov, puOuds, and dppovia: this attractiveness he 
speaks of as ra THs poveiKns ypwyara.—Boeckh, convinced that 
the mention of ypwuara at a3 was not enough to account for the 
criticism of the word evypwy at a7, interpolated, after éveore in 
a5, the words <ypupara 8é ovx éverri>, and Schanz follows him. 

a6. We must supply éore after eddpyoorov from the ov 
éorev that follows. 

a7. pedos 7) 7xnRua: we have the same chiasmus here as at 
654e4. The words dpyovia and evdppoorov apply here to the 
péAos, and pvdpds and edpvOpuov to the oy jua. 

b 2. tva 8% py paxpodroyia roAAy tis yiyvytar: at 632de 
the Athenian proposed, “if his audience liked,” to go through the 
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virtues, beginning with dvdpeia, for the purpose then before them : 
wm fact he only got through avdpeia and owdpocivy. So here, in 
a different argument, he finds it enough to take one virtue, and to 
treat it as typical of all the rest, leaving it to his audience to 
think out the way in which other virtues can be expressed in 
oxjpa and peAos. It would no doubt have been a congenial task 
to Plato to do this himself, but, at his aye, he had not time for tt. 

b 3. These words have been variously punctuated: nutv, dravra 
dros eoTw* Td pev . . «3 Hpiv, dravra dmXdWs eoTw Ta pev... 
(Ast). The punctuation in the text-——now generally adopted— was 
suggested. by St. in a note (1859 ed.) but not printed in his text.— 
daXws is “once for all 

b 4. etre avris, cite Tivds eixdvos, “whether they consist in an 
expression of the virtue itself, or are concerned with an image of 
it”; ie. whether the gesture or the exclamation is the outcome of 
actual virtue of the mind or excellence of the budy (as is described 
at 654e¢ 10 ff. in the case of courage), or whether (as in the case of 
an actor) the virtue or excellence only exists in the artist’s 
imagination (as we should say). The gens. avrjs and efxdvos are 
in apposition to dperjs, and governed, like it, by exdpeva. 
(Ritter’s discussion of the passage is helpful, but it is surely perverse 
of him to take Yvy7s and vwparos as dependent on cxijpaTa Kui 
peAn. avrns with him (as with St.) refers to yvyjs. He takes 
av? 1» (avdpeca) Puy as the real (brave) man, and cixewy (77s 
avopeias Wuyx7s) as an artist’s or poet’s conception of him.) 

b 7. op@as mpoxady, “a good proposal!” Cp. Rep. 576e 
GAN opOas, epy, mpoxarAy .. . Kal wept trav davdpwy Ta avra 
TavTa mpokaXdovpevos opOus dv rpoxadoipyy. 

b9Q. ére 5% 7dde: from this point down to d3 we are con- 
cerned with a difficulty ; it is this: It is a general opinion that the 
function of art is to please; different people are pleased by different 
artistic representations (yopevpara). We have just laid it down 
that good art means virtue and bad art vice: do those who make 
the mistake of liking best something which is not really best, do 
so because they like vice? No one will confess to that, at any 
rate ; it is almost blasphemous to suppose it. The solution of the 
difficulty, given in the following paragraph ( 5-656 a 5), is that 
tastes are not formed without a process of habituation : we cannot 
see the significance of anything so complicated as a ydpevya,— 
which itself depends for its significairt representation on trained 
habits of imitation—any more than we can be good without 
having gone through the process of forming our character and 
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tastes by long habit. (That is where education comes in, and 
where a bad education does harm.) The same question with 
regard to pleasure in general is propounded at Rep. 581e ff., and 
answered in much the same way as it is here. 

c3. The MSS. had A€ywyev corrected in A to A€yopev. The 
av, which is rather awkward, must go with efvat. Hermann and 
Schanz read A€yoipev, but this does not mend matters: dv efvat 
is orateo obliqua construction for av ety in a direct form of question; 
cp. 658 b 4 ti or’ dv yyotpeba . . . cvpBaive ;—r1d rerAavynKds 
nas: it is implied that, if we like different things, some of us 
must make the mistake (rAdv7) of thinking that best which is not 
best. Either, then, best has ditferent meanings for different people 
according to their nature, or some of us do not sec clearly.—As I 
read the passage, the latter suggestion opens the way for the 
explanation at d 5 ff. 

c4, ra pev ard: an unusual severance of the raira by the 
introduction of the particle pév. (Stallbaum would read tatdra pév 
aurd, Schanz tat'ra perv.) 

c5. ov yap rov épet yé Tus: the argument of this sentence 
depends on the consideration introduced by the following xairou 
Aeyovoty ye; therefore it is wrong to put a full stop after potoy 
twi. “Men always say that what they ltke is the right sort of 
povotky : you will never find a man confessing that he lkes the 
vicious and degraded :—in other words, that the degraded and 
vicious poverky is better than that which is morally of the opposite 
kind.” (And yet it is said that a theatrical manager once secured 
a large audience for a piece by advertising it as “the worst play in 
London.”) 

a5 ff, “Seeing that choric performances are representations of 
ways and manners, and deal with most varied kinds of actions and 
situations, and that the individual performers depend for their 
rendering on a mixture of trained habit and imitative power 
(jOcu. Kat pupjoect), it is necessary that those (performers) who 
find word, tune or gesture after their own fashion, whether this is 
due to their natural disposition or their previous familiarity with 
them, or to both, should not only like and praise such representa- 
tions, but also should pronounce them to be right and good; while 
they cannot possibly like, or approve of, or help calling bad, repre- 
sentations which are repugnant either to their natural disposition, 
or to the way of thinking with which they are familiar.” The 
performers here spoken of are not professional actors, but every 
reader or reciter of a poem with all its accompaniments ; cp. 656 a 2. 
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—ylyvopeve. agrees with pipijpata and Ta mepl Tas xopecus (80 Ast), 
and may be compared to the similarly used évotcav (which I con- 
jecture, ought to be read évobrat) at Polit. 258d 9- hei is there speak- 
ing of rexvar—aut Sé ye mepi TEKTOVUKTV at KUL ciumuray X€tpoup- 
yeu domep ev Tais mpd£ecv évovrar oipdutov THY ETT HUY 
KexTyvTal.—Many editors take ytyvopeva as the object of Se£iudvTwv ; 
Orelli would omit the «ui after 10eo.-—Badham also, reading 
peyjoes for the vulgate pupyjpacr.—But 7Oecr, added to rpd£ece 
and tvxats, would, after pusnpara tpdmwv, be tautological, but, 
when taken instrumentally with Scefvovrwy, it has a due signifi- 
cance.—Oert kal pophjoert (so L and O for the pipypacr of A) 
I take to be a sort of hendiadys, and to have been foreshadowed 
by the tpdzrot and mpd€es kat rvxae of real life. (It has been— 
quite unnecessarily —suggested that we ought to alter pupujprece 
(or rather pupnpact) to oxypact, or again to mubrjpwacr.)—Kor 
the idea cp. Rep. 395d ai pupnoress, éav éx veo wéppw SiateAerwoer, 
eis €Oy Te Kal gvow KabioravtTas Kal Kata copa Kai hwvds Kul 
KaTd tTiVY Sudvotay. 

a7. There is a connexion of ideas between mpds tpdmou and 
the pipjpara tpdmwv two lines above. 

el. kata dio: Plato does not leave out of sight the possi- 
bility that some people may like bad things because they are Lad 
by nature. 

e4. With aicypda re tporayopevery we must supply dvayKaidv 
ert from the preceding clause. 

e5. ois & dv xrA.: Plato does not find it necessary for the 
argument te consider the case of the man whiuse nature and train- 
ing are both bad. He has first explained how it comes about that 
different people enjoy different yopevyura ; now he explains how 
it is that sometimes the actions and professions of the same person 
are inconsistent, 

e7. obdros dé: the reSuming, repeated de; ep. Symp. 220b4 obras 
5°’, Phaedo 78c a 6€... Tavra 66, 113e of & av... rovrous de, 

656 a3. KiveivOar to cwopare: these words, and the following 
ade, show that the Athenian, for the last ten lines, has had in 
mind, not spectators, but yopevrac themselves. 

a4, ws dmropavouevor Kada pera oroudys, “fas they would 
thereby deliberately declare their approval.” 

a6, A and O, have Aeyous, L and O have Aeyens : Hermann 
adopts Schmidt's boOérar’ é dy deyors (like the xaAAuor av at 897 e7, 
but the cases are not similar), Schanz opOorara Aeyous av. So at 


Rep. 610a 4, where the MSS. have dp@0ra7’ adv Aéyers, Hermann | 
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reads dpOérar av Aéyous. Probably, both here, and at Rep. 610 a, 
the correct reading is opOdrara A€eyets. 

a7. pov ody Te: we had pov ody at 624a7 and we find pov 
ti; (“an forte?”) at Prot. 310d 4. The eof ivriva is used like 
the éoriv ore at 663d 9. In A the p is “in rasura,” and the ov 
oty te is “extra versum” (Burnet and Schanz). Schanz cuts out 
these three words. His dv after A€yous (“s in rasura”) fills the 
gap left by the p of pwov.—The Athenian asks, “Do you think 
then that the man who takes pleasure in gestures or songs of an 
evil character suffers at all (from so doing)? or that men who find 
pleasure in the opposite direction (ie. in good songs) get any 
advantage from it?” The whole question is in loose conversational 
style. 

a8. mrovypias: for the gen. used in place of an adj. cp. Arist. 
Poet. 1454a28 rovypias 7Oovs, and below 660a2 riv Sé Trev 
rovnpwv (tpodpny). 

al10. eixds ye... THY poyOypiay; Cl. “I expect they do.” 
Ath. “ Won’t you go further than that, and say that they can’t help 
being in the same plight as the man who sees bad men’s evil ways 
not with dislike but with enjoyment, notwithstanding the per- 
functory disapproval which a dim notion of his own depravity 
may make him express ?” 

bil. With daep we must supply éoriv: it is almost equivalent 
to womep: by a contrary process the English as is used as a 
relative pronoun after such. 

b3. ws €v woadtas poipa: not, I think, “playfully ” (Jowett), 
but “ perfunctorily,” “not seriously” ; waded is constantly contrasted 
with ovovdy, and in this connexion it gets the notion of “child’s- 
play,” and “ make-believe” ; cp. Laws 889d zratduds tevas, dAnOeias 
ov spddpa petexovoas, GAN eidwd’ arta cvyyevn éavtav. So here, 
the man is said to treat his own evil propensities as if they were 
a dream, 

b4, avrot A, and so Burnet: atrot, (apparently) the reading 
of the other MSS., seems to me to give the right sense. Ficinus 
seems to have read avrwv (? masc.). avrov (ncut.) is, I suppose, to 
be translated “of such conduct.”—rére, “on such an occasion” (ie. 
in the very moment when he forbears to praise)—For époovc Oat 
ep. Theaet. 177 a1 AavOdvover rq pev Gporotpevos Sida. tas adikous 
mpagers. 

b7. x dons dvdynns: a reference to the dvayxaiov in b1. 
This is a clear case of necessity. 

c 2. I have adopted “é« rdons dvdéyxns” Schanz’s introduction 
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of wept before rjv. (Stallbaum takes: rav ... maidefav re Kat 
moldudy as an absolute acc. with éféoeoOac; they are much more 
needed by xaAdws Keipevor)—rraidelav te kal madudy: this jingle 
—the Laws shows a weakness for verbal jingles, which some may 
think senile—is a sort of summary and reminder of the previous 
argument that dance and song are the subject matter of education: 
“about the Muses’ work, which is at once education and amuse- 
ment.” 

c 4. prdpor ¢ éyopevov : a vague phrase; “anything in the way 
of Av pds.” 

c 5-6: év ro’s yxopots certainly goes with d:ddaKovra, not 
with drepyd(erOau ;- therefore Burnet is right in putting a comma 
after yopois.-—dre dv tUxn . . . poxOnpiav, “turn them (the 
children) out just what he happens to be in the way of goodness 
or badness.” 6 oinrys is, T think, the subject. of ,riy7.— 
drepydfer Oar Ore ig not “produce whatever result,” rods waidas 
(supplied in thought) is the object of darepydfer Oat, and dru is the 
secondary predicate; lit. “render them whatever he happens tu 
be."——The xat before rods tov ev. 7. emphasizes these words; the 
poet is imagined as teaching the children what he likes himself. 
(If dre is the subject of r’yy, the words should be translated, 
“turn them out whatever chance determines in the way of 
goodness or badness,”—-the “chance” ultimately being the dis- 
position which the poet happens to have.)—Ast also put a comma 
after xopots, but then he put another comma after rvyy, taking 
amepyaferOat absolutely, in the sense of informare—governing 
matidas understood—and taking Ore av Tvxy in apposition to rovro, 
—tovs ... mwaidas kai veovs is a sort of hendiadys, chosen, 
probably, instead of veovs maidas, because, to the author’s ear, it 
improved the balance of the sentence. 

a5. Gutpa, kat dxovoat, “the report of it will be enough to 
surprise you.” . 

6. éyviicOy . . . obros 6 Adyos, “this principle was settled.” 

d 7. peraxerpitec Bat tais ovvnGetuts, ‘to practise habitually,” 
lit. “to deal with by their habituations.” In A the letters Hee 
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® 
in cuvnOeiars are a correction made by A* Schanz reads 


ovvoveiais, which, I think, is very likely what A!, but not what 
Plato, wrote. For (1) perayerpifer Bas (with eh; for object) 
would not by itself mean practise (songs), in the sense of repeat 


them until they were familiar (which is the one meaning which . 


suits the passage), but with the addition of rats ovinbetas we get 
that meaning; and (2) rats ovvoveiats must have év with it if 
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it is to mean “in their classes,” which is simplest here—though 
it might mean “by means of their classes.” It must be admitted 
that tais cvvnGeiats is an unusual expression, but that makes it 
less likely to have been either the mistake of a scribe, or the 
idea of a corrector. (It is perhaps worth considering whether 
peraxeipiter Oat may not be passive, and oy 7jpara and peéA7 acc., on 
the analogy of the acc. of the thing taught with verbs of teaching.) 

@2. Kai Gpotwpara: for this the MSS. have Kat OTOL ATTA; 
which words were rejected by Schanz. Apelt, Jen. Prog. 1905, 
preferably suggests that they should be replaced by the reading of 
the text.—xutvoropety applies to a modification of existing forms, 
érwvoeiv to the devising of new ones. 

e3. For aN arta 7 A and O wrongly read GAA’ arta 7} .— 
oure é€v TOUTOLS OTE EV provotLKy Guprdoy : TovTOLs is neuter and 
refers to ox7patTa. Though the patterns in the temples mentioned 
above Were drawn, painted, or sculptured forms, the addition of 
ev povoixy cvurdoy shows that there were in Egypt stereotyped 
forms of song and dance as well, and so we are distinctly told at 
657a and 799 a. 

e5. ovx ws eros eimety .. . GAA’ dvtws: cp. Rep. 341b 
mTorepws A€yers . . . TOV ws Eros Elrety 4) TOY akpiBel Adyw ;-— 
At Hpinomis 987 a the author speaks of the astronomical science 
of Egypt (and Syria) as BeBucavicpeva ypovp pupteted Te Kal 
ame’ pw. 

657a1. For the remarkable acc. H. Richards suggests ry 
avr) oe Texvy. I think, it is not impossible that a xard has 
dropped out before rv. Cp. Burnet, pref. to vol. v., end of last 
paragraph but one. Perhaps this idea gets some slight support 
from the xara ravtTé in 660b 7. 

aT. wept tov Totodtwv vopoGeretc Oat BeBuiws Ouppotvra .. . 
mapexopeva.: so MSS.; this can hardly stand. (1) The middle 
vopoberetrGa. is used (of a single legislator-—-Ouppovvra) in 
the sense of vopoGereiv; (2) as vopobereio Oar already has 
Tepl Twv TowvTwv to complete its sense, and give the subject 
matter of the legislation, the object jéAy‘ is superfluous; (3) 
Gappotvra is quite out of place. The “confidence” spoken 
of at b3 is supposed to spring from the consideration that the 
thing had been done before, and Oappotvra there is quite 
naturally introduced, but there is no sense in saying that the 
first person who made such a law did it with confidence, especially 
when the sentence begins Suvatrdv ap jv. Only one of these 
difficulties is removed by Madvig’s rejection of Oappodvra, which 
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Schanz accepts. I propose to read vouobereirOat <xai> BeBaiws 
<kaOte>potv Ta péAn Ta Tiv dpOdTyTa piver wapeydspeva. (I 
should even like to go further and read the sentence (dre duvardv 
ap iv wept TOV ToLovTwv) vouoberovvTa BeBains Kafepovy Ta THY 
(6pOéryta pice rapeydpeva).) The introduction of peéAn is 
premature. He is dealing here with povorxy) in general. In 
view of the general corruption of the passage I think it is very 
likely that 7a peAy was introduced from below ; also that, when 
KaQvepovv ra became Oappovvra, the necd of an infinitive led to 
the alteration of vopoderotvta to vopolerciofat. The whole 
passage (from rotvro 5 odv) would mean: “At all events it is an 
undoubted and a noteworchy fact in the history of povweK:) that 
it was found possible for a man who was legislating about such 
things to give the effective sanction of religion to that which is 
fundamentally right.” xa@cepotv gets important support from rv 
kaGtepwOetcav yopeiay at 657 b 6, and from 81341 @ dy (sc. pedAy) 
KaGrepwOevra epapev Sev KX, 

a8. rot'ro: ie. an unerring judgement—the power of conceiving 
what is absolutely pivet dp0dv—in matters of att. 

a9. Qeiov rivds avdpds: Ensebins preserves avdpds, the MSS. 
omit it, probably by au error due to the following av.---exel: ie. 
in Egypt, where the same divine origin was apparently claimed fo. 
the Law as in Sparta and Crete. 

b2. dep éXeyov: this refers probably to 6561) and c, where 
Plato had said, first, that bad “ music” was as bad for the young 
as bad company, and, secondly, that laws ought to be made to 
regulate composers of music and poetry. —--¢«Aetv is “catch,” 
“conceive” (cp. Browning’s “recapture that first fine careless 
rapture ”).—et Sivaitd tus... THY OpOoTyTa: the Ath. has just 
said that fundamental correctness (tnv ioe opOornTa) in 
povotky cannot be obtained without divine inspiration ; still, even 
though the op@dtys to which a man can attain in povotky is not 
perfect, such as it is he ought—-and that confidently—to prescribe 
it by law._-Though orwoovv “in whatever degree” goes, strictly 
speaking, with the verb, its position makes it seem to qualify the 
noun; cp. Phil. 64d pérpov kal ths cuppetpov Pioews py 
TVXOLea WrWovv Kal 6rwoovr obyxpacts. This is better than, 
with Jowett, to translate “if a person can’ouly find im any way”). 

b 4. ws: the sentence thus introduced gives one ground for the 
confidence just spoken of. The legislator need not be afraid of the 
term “old-fashioned.” (There is thus no reason to reject, with 
Winckelmann, the od before peyéAnv.)—y THs HSovas Kat Xvrys 
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(atyos: an imperfect phrase for “the search for pleasure and the 
avoidance of its opposite.” Badham suggested that for (jrnous we 
ought to read tpyynows—ie. “the tendency of our likes and 
dislikes to make us crave novelty in povovxy”—an attractive 
suggestion. F.H.D. would bracket (yreiv, taking 7Sovqjs Kat Avrns 
as subjective genitives. If we are to be content with the vulgate, 
we must doubtless follow Stallbaum in taking rov (yretv (the MS. 
zou has been universally corrected since Aldus to Tov) as a gen. of 
definition, explanatory of (jrnovs, after the same pattern as 
Sovrelu . . . ras SovAdcews at 776d and SdiatpiBjv ... THs 
peAAnoews at 723d. Ast on 647¢ collects many instances of a 
similar ‘ perissologia,” to which St. adds, among others, Huthyd. 
305d éav tovrous cis Odfav Katarriowrw pydevos Soxeiv a€tovs 
efvat, where there is no tor, and where Badham ejects Soxefv and 
Naber eis ddfar. Lobeek, Paralip. p. 534, cps. Dem. De Symm. 
178. 6 Tov Soxeiv eb Neyer SdEuv Expepovrar.—-We may translate: 
“ For the craving of our likes and dislikes manifested in the search 
after novelty in poverty). . . .” 

b6. (rpds 7d) StaPOeipa: ... émixarotoa dpyadrynra, “to 
damage . .. by branding it as old-fashioned.” The Aldine ed. 
was again undoubtedly right in altering the MS. ércxaXovcay to 
the nom.—-The (ros is spoken of as if it were a person actuated 
by the desire described. 

c3. Aéyouev A? and Vat. 1029 (cp. on d 8), Aeywper ALO.-— 
For the datives governed by ypefav cp. 670a where PuA@ exarepy 
is governed by xpraews. Greek uses the dative in a more varied 
way than other languages do. The whole sentence may be 
translated : ‘‘ Well then, we may say then—may we not ?—without 
fear of contradiction, that the right way to use povotxy and the 
relaxation of choric performances is as follows.” 

c5. “We feel delight when we think that things are right 
with us, and we think that things are right with us when we feel 
delight.” The latter half of the statement means, as Ritter says 
(Analysis p. 11), “we do well to be glad ”—* the gladness does us 
good.” Herein, he seems to say, is the great sanction of all 
merry-making. 

c 8. I think Burnet is right in putting a eomma after rovot're, 
making Xaipovres an explanation of the three preceding words. 

dil. avroé points the contrast between young and old: the 
former express their joy in dance and song; their elders feel the 
joy (xalpovres), but it is second-hand, they are speetators only 
(Ocwpovvres). 
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a2. 7d Sé rov mpecBurépwv jyov xri., “as to us elders, we 
think that the proper way for us to proceed is to look on.” 
There seems to be a reminiscence in the mperdvtus of the dpOqv 
in ¢c 4, 

d3. waideiu A, radug O, and so A, (Burnet). 

G4. 6 rodotvres kal dorafopevot KTA, (kai emphasizes dorafo- 
prevot) : i.e, while regretting our own lack of activity, we can take 
delight in that of-others-—in fact we encourage it, because it can 
rouse us (éreyetpev) from our torpor to an imaginary (uv) 
youth. It is a delightful fancy that represents the sight of 
another's joy as awakening the onlooker from the sleep of age, by 
the help of memory—-or, as we should say, by the help of imagina- 
tion.—The words tifeuev dywvas at once take us in thought to a 
Greek festival, with its attendant. contests in al] kinds of artistic 
and other exercise, and prepare us for the éopra(é6vrwyv in e 1. 

G8. pov oty xrA,, “we think,—-don’t we ?—that there is some- 
thing in the generally expressed opinion about festal performances, 
Most people say that etc.”—It is clear here again (as in c 3) that 
A? and Y were right in reading the indicative. 

e4. def yap 3)... typaoOa, “without doubt, as it is recog- 
nized that merry-making on such occasions is right, the man who 
gives pleasure to most people, and who gives the greatest pleasure 
ought to be most highly honoured.” 

658al. “Not only are we right in saying so, but we should 
be right in doing so.” 

a4. raxv: “nota paronomasiam,” Ast. 

a5. duarpouvres avTd xara pépy: he has here in mind the 
distinction between the different kinds of aywv. The imaginary 
proclamation of a contest which follows is peculiar in nof making 
this discrimination. 

a6. otrws arAas: so at Rep. 351la and Phil. 12c; dmrdas 
oitws (pgdiws otrws kTd,j is the common order, “without quali- 
fication.” —dvrivovv seems used in the sense of “any you like.” 

a8. mpocizro.: the idea is “resumed” by the noun rpoppjoews 
in b4,—For yew after mpoeiro. St. cps. Menex. 2400 ecirev 
1KELV, 

bl. 6s [8] dv xrX.: Ficinus translates : “ praemiaque ei proponit, 
qui spectatores maxime delectaverit.” From this Winckelmann 
naturally concludes that Ficinus read oy dy, and Usener, who 
(followed by Schanz) reads 3’ dv (for 67 av), suggests that possibly 
els vixnrjpra ought to stand immediately before 6s. Whether the 
words are transposed or not, it is perhaps better (with Ficinus) to 
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take 6s dv as “the prize to be for the man who,” than as merely 
depending on dywviotpevoy (“to find out” or “to see, who”). 
The insertion of A before A is a natural copyist’s error ; or the 
5’ may have been introducud intentionally by a seribe who had 
not seen to the end of the sentence.—érirurrdpevos I take to be 
passive (Ast in his Lew. gives only this passage as au example of 
its middle use), Not only does this agree with the habit of the 
verb, but a participle agreeing with the subj. of apoeizro. would 
very awkwardly distur) the course of the sentence. 

b2. vernon dé: the de is due to the suggestion in the previous 
clause that there might have been some restriction Jaid down as 
to the nature of the contest. 

b 3. The xai before xpc6) is explanatory. It seems strange, a8 
Ast says, that viejo should come before xpi67, but the Kaé 
implies that the two verbs refer to the same event.—We may trans- 
late (arpoeirou . . . yeyovevac): “were by proclamation to offer 
prizes, and invite all and sundry to compete for them, in a contest 
of mere pleasure-giving-—the prize to go to the man who gives 
most pleasure to the spectators, without being restricted in the 
means he employs,—~all, that is necessary is that he should surpass 
all rivals in producing just precisely (6re pdAcora) this very result, 
and be pronounced to have been the most delightful among the 
competitors.” The sentence is a rough one, in conversational 
style. Ast rewrites it elegantly. Stallbaum, while rebuking Ast 
for his boldness, adopts, in his translation, but not in his text, 
the boldest of Ast’s alterations-—-that of viajoy to vexjoey (“eum 
victoriam esse reportaturum siquulem .. .”). 

b6. rot wépe Ayers; “In what respect do you mean ?” 

b9. ov Ganpauroy «rr, “1 shouldn’t wonder if one of them 
thought that by a puppet-show he would have the best chance of 
the prize.” 

3. diuxaiws: the gist of the question is in this word. The 
point is not which performers would get most votes, but which 
performer ought to get most votes, So dpOus at d 8.- 

c 4. ws yvods dv, “as if he could decide ! 

¢5. Schanz brackets the words dxovoral te, which, he says, 
have been altered in A from axotoas ze. If the words are 
genuine (which I doubt), they must mean, not “hear the com- 
petitors ’ ’--which would be unbearably tautological when poowe! 
by avrijKoos abrds yevérOar—but, “hear what the verdict is,” 

c10. The Athenian’s answer is a further exemplification of 
the principle enunciated in the words Siatpoivres atrd Kara pépy 
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ina5d. For the suggestion of a juvenile tribunal cp. Gory. 464d 
and 521 e. 

G3. ai re weradevpéevar trav yvvatkov: this passsage and 
817¢4, and Gorg. 502d, have been cited as evidence that women 
were in Athens admitted to the theatre in Plato's time, at all 
events to tragedies. 

a4. 76 rAnOos wavrwv: St. cps. Mines 321a erriv dé rhs 
Tounrews Snmoreprertarév Te Kal PuxaywytKwTaTov 1 Tpaywota, 

a7. For diarcOévar in the sense of recite St. cps. Charm. 162 d. 

d9. I prefer, with Schanz, and most editors, to put a (,) rather 
than with ‘Bekker and Burnet a (;) after ein. 

e 3. Apelt (ut sup.-p. 5) claims that all difficulty vanishes if we 
accept his alteration of €@os to eros. But does it? What we 
want here is a proof that “ we old men,” who give our verdict for 
epic poetry, are the best judges. Does it not sound: puerile to 
say, “of course we are, because Epic poetry 7s the best”? And 
though Apelt says that is what is said here, the words even fall 
short of that, for they are Soxet fpiv . . . BeAriurrov yiyver Oa. 
It must be adinitted, though, that e@os is difficult. HH. Stephanus 
altered it to 00s, and the early editions followed him. But the 
700s (of a man) would rather be used of qualities which do not 
change with age. It is more akin to ¢iuis, with which we find 
€Oos contrasted. We are told, six lines below, that the best judges 
must not only be BeAtioro., but meradevuevor, and that the super- 
latively good judge must be diadepwy waideia as well as dpery. 
Some light may be thrown on €Oos here by the words réyvy «tre 
kai tio eOeow of 63205, and xara €Gos at 655e1, and the 
cuvnOew of the same passage. Evidently here the advantage 
possessed by the old men is due to something in their circumstances 
and training. Ficinus takes €Oos to mean ecpertence (usus rerum 
quem ab aetate habemus), Cornarius to mean taste (affectus pl.), but 
he may be translating 706s. Jowett translates Gos by “way of 
thinking,” Schneider (who takes viv 67 to be vuvdy) by consuetudo, 
Ritter by “Lebenserfahrung.” Whatever €Oos is, it is here pro- 
nounced to be “ far the best at the present time of all that are to 
be found in any city in any part of the world.” I would suggest 
that the above-quoted applications of ¢€@os to training and the 
subsequent mention of zacdeia here point to the word’s being used 
in the sense of “force, or injluence, of habit,” ie. training. npiv 
goes with it as a possessive dative, “in our case.” So, in English we 
might say our “way.”—The words tov viv, as Ritter says, 
suggest that possibly some day a special training in aesthetics may 
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turn out a judge better than that produced by the ordinary 
experience of life. The reason why this experience tells more 
with the old than with the young is simply that they have 
had more of it. At the present time, in default of quality of 
training, they must rely on quantity alone.—The mpeoBurdrois 
and 6c éumepiav of 65903 point in the same direction as the 
present passage. (H. Stephanus altered viv to vewv, which 
is most unwarrantably translated by Ast: “(longe meltus est) quam 
juwvenum”). For the connexion of €@os with rawdela cp. Rep. 518 e 
(virtue is implanted) eeu. Kai dokyjoect, and 522 a eBect radevovra 
tovs pidaxas, 

e6. These words remind us of 655¢8 xairou A€yovaiv ye KA, 
We shall have to recur to both these passages at 668 a 9. 

65941. rdv Siwudépovra : whereas those who were endowed 
and trained txuvws were spoken of in the plural, as a class, the 
man with the special endowment and training is spoken of in the 
singular, as being rarer. There is no need to suppose that the 
author has here a special functionary in mind.—é.d Tatra... 
ort, “the reason why (I say this) is that . . .” 

a4, The early vulgate Ourépov for Oedrpov is a typical mis- 
reading : Ficinus translates it “ab alio discere.” 

a5. Burnet was the first to put a comma after pav@dvorra, 
The xai before éxrAnrropevov does not connect this word with 
pavOdvovra—-for this we should want ovre—-but means both, 
though, strictly, either it ought to go before iro Popov, or there 
ought to be another participle with ras atrod dmadevoias, in 
which case the tro would have to be repeated. We may translate, 
“misled, as much by his own ignorance as by the noise made by 
the mob.” The first ovre clause describes the ease of the judge 
without dpdvnars, the second (ot7’ ad yryvwioKovra KTA.) that of 
the judge who, “though he has insight” (yeyvweKovra), gives the 
lie to his convictions, and his (sacred) profession, through cowardice, 
—For the OépvBos cp. Rep. 492 b. 

a7. For the omission of e€ with otrep cp. 770b5 sep 
exaoTtuv Gv TiOenev Tots vduovs. Adam on Rep. 373e calls it 
“the usual Greek idiom,” 

bl. Pevdopnevov xrd., “be so irresolute as to give a vote 
which he knows to be false.” 

b4. Ficinus took rots with @earais; but, even though it is 
just conceivable that dodidovc. might be used in the sense of 
“manifest, express by way of response” (to the poet’s efforts), 
clearly here the people whom it is the judge’s duty to oppose 
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(€vavriwodpevos) are the dramatic authors, who are spoken of as 
providing (rots amoduovcr) the public with amusement. That 
Oearais has no article is no more surprising than that Oearwv has 
none, two lines above. 

b5, Unfortunately Eusebius, who quotes this passage, stops at 
Oecarais. What follows in the MSS. cannot be right. Hermann, 
Schanz, and Burnet adopt Winckelmann’s insertion of ov before 
kaddmep, Ritter’will have none of the ov; but then he has to 
translate kaddrep by “wie wmgekehrt.” This is only putting in 
the negative in German, without putting it in in Greek. Even 
with the Greek negative the sentence is far from smooth ; we must 
make the negative mean, “the old Greek procedure did not admit 
of acting as the Sicilian and Italian does now, which” (does so and 
so). Badham would have us mark a considerable lacuna after the 
word vdészos. I would suggest another way out of the difficulty, 
which is, to eject the words é€£jv yap 5) To mada te Kat “KAAn- 
vik voug, as being 4 marginal scholium, which has been wrongly 
incorporated with the text. The sentence xaOdrep xr. follows 
naturally after tots... pap... dps amodidover: it is a 
concrete instance of what these words describe. I have therefore 
ventured to bracket these words and put a colon after Gearais. 

b7. emitperwv used absolutely-— without a direct object — 
almost in the sense of “give way to”; cp. 8021 tals de ndovais 
Kal eruOupiars pay eweTpeTovTas. 

clf. trav xpirov: it should be remembered that these xpirat 
are the mob: matdevovcey in the next line is ironical, and Burnet 
is doubtless right in reading airovs with A—the spectators actually 
educate (!) the poets. (As Schanz reads avrovs without comment, 
I conclude he thought the breathing in A was a rough one.) 

c5. avrots Spact, “through their own action ”—as we should 
put it, “and they have themselves to thank for it.” AandO read 
ad trois. Modern editors rightly follow Vat. 1029 in reading avrois. 
Cornarius sees too much in avrois dpwot when he translates, 
“quum tpst poemata faciant.” Ficinus has nune ws ex theatro 
contrariwm accidit. This looks as if he read rots dpwocy, and took 
it to mean “owing to the actors.” The ordinary contrast between 
Spay and zacyev gives a flavour of antithesis to the sentence; it 
is almost equal to avrot Spovres macxovor. (Badham’s ad ols 
Spwot is less pointed.) —aav rovvaytiov: ic. they see plays with 
morals worse than their own, and come to take pleasure 
increasingly in what is wrong and bad, and their taste, instead 
of being elevated, is corrupted. 
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C9. tpirov i} Téraprov: the most explicit previous statement 
of this doctrine was that at 653b. It was almost as clearly Jaid 
down in 645 a—rijv Tov Aoywrpod dywyiv ypvonv Kal Lepdv, Tis 
wéAews Kowdv vépov érckuAoupernv—-and it was no doubt in the 
author’s mind when he wrote 643e and 656b. If then education 
is the process of drawing and leading the youthful mind in the 
direction in which the Law says it ought to go, we see, 
incidentally, what sort of claim the subject of Education has to 
fill a large place in a treatise on Laws. The framer of laws, 
that is, must consider the possibilitces of education— must know 
the nature of the process, and the capacities of its subject matter ; 
and further, the most important branch of Law itself will be that 
which provides for, and regulates the educating process, See 
note on 671 a 4-672 d. 

G3. emriexertdtows Kal mpexBurdrou: in these words we 
have over again the insistence on both (1) diocs, natural endow- 
ment, and (2) experience, as a necessity for right opinion. The 
second point is further reinforced by the addition of the words 
de’ éurretpiav. The same two influences were referred to in 655d 8 
in the words 7) kara dio 7 Kata Bos. 

a5. eOiCyjrac: we are reminded by this word of the dpOds 
eGicba i@d Tov TpoonKdvtwv of 653 b 5. 

6. rois tad Tod vopov meme pevots (masc.) would apply not 
merely to the “second class” of PvAakes vouwv spoken of at 
632¢, but to all rightly educated adults with whom the young 
came in contact. It is, however, only 6 yépwy (1 7) who is referred 
to as an authority on the question of what is right and wrong. 
Eusebius, in quoting this passage, has reOe:uévors (nent.) for 
mete pevors, a disquieting variant—due perhaps to an imperfect 
memory. 

el. The rovrwy évexa resumes the iva of d 4, and introduces 
the main sentence adrac (ai dat) Soxove. (supplied from Soxe? in 
c9) erwdul yeyovevat, a sentence which is inordinately long, and 
almost smothered in relative and other clauses. — dvrws pév 
expoai: Plato never scorns to point his argument by a pun; he 
seems to think the spirit of the language inspires the Adyos on 
such an occasion.—For this application of the notion cf. érgdeuv at 
Phaedo 114d. 

e2. vuv: if this is right, it must mean ‘under our present 
system.” Stallbaum thought it might be an error for 7piv. 

03. cuudwviay: cp. above 653 b6 airy ’of 4 cupdwvia KTA. 
—omovdyy : this again is partly a quibble. The orovdi# which 
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the young eschew is not exactly the orouvd; which the érpdai are 
supposed to feel (errovdacpévai), The latter is a serious intention, 
the former merely work, as opposed to play. 

e5. xadcioOat Kat apatrerOue: | think wpdrrerAar means 
that the performance is regarded by the children tueinselves as a 
mastoid, not merely that it is so treated by their teachers; i.e. 
“not only do people cali it playing and singing, but the children 
do it as if they thought it such ’—-they know nothing of its having 
a magical or medicinal effect upon them. ‘This last idea ~-—for 
charms and incantations were used against discase as well as 
against disinclination (cp. Huthyd, 290 a)—-suggests the following 
analogy from nursery therapeutica—-rols kdvovety Te Kal do Gevas 
ioxyovow: the raidwy of d1, the trav vewy of ¢ 4, and the zraisos 
of d 5 justify us in supposing that he is still talking only of 
children here. Besides, the nature, especially of the second 
process, is that of one more often applied to children than to 
adults. 

660a1. ofs perXer rovtrwy: i.e. doctors, or nurses. Totter 
is best taken as neuter, “these matters”; if it is masc. it would not 
mean “the children” —that would be adtov—but Tois kapvoveey, 
which would then be “sick people” generally. 

a2. tov wornpwv: for the gen. where we expect the adj. 
Tovypay Cp. Tovypias 7X7 pactv at 656 a 8.—ev dySeow : one would 
imagine this to be a vague reminiscence of the practice of putting 
mustard on a child’s thumb to prevent its being sucked. If Greek 
mothers went so far as to try to make all un-nourishing food 
unpalatable, there was more educational science in a Greek nursery 
than in a modern one. 

a8. tatrdv is adverbial; ep. Polit. 308e ravrdv 37 poe row?” 
7) BaotAukyn paiveras . . . ovK emiTpeperv. 

a4, ev rois KaXois prjyace Kat eraiverois: these words are 
ditticult; I think they unan, ‘with the help of that beautiful 
and choice language of his.” The poet is comparcd to the doctor 
or nurse in the preceding simile, the poet’s “ beautiful language ” to 
the appetizing medium, and the ypyor? tpodn) is here represented 
by ox7ara and péAy which harmonize with and suggest owdpo- 
avvyn, avdpeca and all kinds of virtue. The preposition ev is 
doubtless cliosen to preserve the idea suggested by ev dec. 
tirty wiriots, but it here has what we may call its enstrumental use, 
cp. below 680d 8, 928d 6, Phaedo 9544, Theaet. 20626. His 
fine language is to be a recommendation of the “ virtuous” oy jpatu 
kat péAn which he is bound to “produce.” (Hug wanted to reject 
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év ... eraiverois. Though this would get rid of a difficulty, it 
would rob the comparison of an important feature.) 

a5. ra trav cwodpovwv: cp. above 655b. Here we have the 
same definition of what is xaAov in art. 

b 1. pds Adds, “ Bless you!”—vivy, “at the present time.” 

b 2. zroce?y is doubtless here used in the special sense in which it 
was used in a7 and 8. 

b7. kat xara tavtd: these words, which Plato often uses 
before ®uaitws, merely round off the phrase, and reinforce twv 
adrov :— the same, and of the same nature.” 

c3. I think Burnet is right in omitting the comma after 
Oavpdcouw. (most editors have it) Thus read, the sentence 
ovk av Ourp. KrA. will mean, “I expect it was through my not 
expressing my meaning clearly that—to my cost (€raGov)—I did 
so”; ie. “that I created, and suffered from, a false impression ” 
(so Ficinus). 

04. dAXN a BotAopuat xrdA.: i.e, “instead of speaking clearly 
(and abusing things as they are), I gave you a general sketch of 
what I wish to be, in the matter of povork7, in such a way, 
perhaps, as to make you think that that (ratta) was what I 
meant”; then (as a reason why he did not find fault with the 
actual state of things) ‘because, though it is sometimes necessary 
to rail at hopeless and hardened sinners, such railing is not at all 
a pleasant task ”’-—lit. “things past cure, and far advanced on the 
wrong road.”—-The emphatic éué in ¢ 6 seems to be merely due to 
the fact that a oi A€yecs had come before. The ravru is, by its 
position, also emphatic. 

dl and 3. ratra and rovavra, are d duavootpat and & BovAopar 
yiyver Out rept povotkny respectively. 

d6. Both otrws and kaddrep viv yiyveras go with yryvopeva, 


just as hoth the xa@adep clauses in the next three lines go with 


ytyvouro. 

d8. zoAv rov Td Suadépov : ep. above 654d 4. Here the verb 
to be applied is dv et. 

G9. ere, “furthermore.” 

G11. hépe 84, cvvoporAoyyowpeOa ra viv, “now then for a 
settlement of the question.”——Cleinias’s remarks at b 1 ff. showed 
that he was thinking of the form and style of povowxy: here the 
Ath. rather suddenly directs our sole attention to the subject 
matter of the poet’s work, rd Aeyoueva. He was entitled to do so 
by the admission by his hearers of the principle enunciated at 
655b, that xadov in povowxyn means dperfs éxdpmevov, but no 
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doubt his hearers were so:newhat bewildered, as Oleinias’s answer 
(on 661d) shows. The Athenian is here pursuing, in a concrete 
instance, the same inquiry which he makes in general in Bk. L: 
ie. are the Cretan and Spartan institutions, though they may teach 
us much, as satisfactory as they claim to be? 

el, radeig Kat povorxy is a hendiudys. This identification is 
also based on a previous admission (654 a 5 ff.). 

e 5. Kevipa te cat Méda: Tyrtaeus (12. 6) has the Ionic forms 
‘of the gen.—mAovtoin de Midew cat Kuviipew padacov. 

e6, dviapas (7), “lives a life of misery.” dviapos is the natural 
opposite of 75s, Prot. 351, 355. 

e7. eirep dpOas A€yer: the Athenian has asserted, with his 
hearer’s assent, the legislator’s right to dictate to the poet, and is 
thus enabled a second time to turn the tables on the Spxrtan 
national poet. Whereas Tyrtaeus says: No amount of physical’ or 
temporal advantage counts for anything in w man who is not 
brave, the Ath. here lays it down that even bravery itself is just 
as worthless, if the possessor is adecos. He even goes further, and 
says that it, like all other advantages, is a curse and not a blessing 
to a man if he is not virtuous. (Cp. 630b 3 ff, and Gorg. 511 ff.) 

661 a2 ff The optatives roApm, vixm, and yiyvorro are, in form, 
the direct expression of the speaker’s wish, but, as dduxos de av 
is directly contrasted with rovovros ov, and the quotations from 
Tyrtaeus run on, we may suppose them to be, in effect, the reported 
expression of a wish; i.e. “he must say, I would not have him 
steel his mind to face slaughter,” etc. For a similar change from 
oblique | to direct narration cp. Tim. 18 ¢ pyxavopevot Orus pdees 
TOTE TO Yeyevnpevov avtg Sig yvwrotto, voptoroe de wdvTEs 
mavTas avToUs Opoyereis, and Gorg. 512a Aoyierar .. . OTL OK, 
El pev TUS... pay airemviyr, otros pev GOALOS exter. 

bil. For Zea Out ce. gen. in the sense of “depend on” ep. Prot. 
319e4 «@ pev didackdrAbv eiyeto, Meno 9406 boa tTexvns ExeTa 

b 2. 7d réXos, “the crown.” 

b 5. All this is an emphatic restatement of what was said at 
631 b 7 ff. 

cl. rd waparav, “in general,” because “life” is the most 
general expression of all physical activity— of which the particular 
senses just mentioned are kinds. 

c1lff. rdv .. . dvra is the subject to (jv.—peyworov pev Kako 

.. €Aarrov dé: ie, the possession of immortality would only 

prolong—and so multiply—the misery infinitely ; while a speedy 
death would shorten, and so lessen it. 
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c&. eri(wn A (1 in ras), érifaoy Eus. (acc. to Burnet). Ast 
boldly emends to eric 5 ; Stallb. and the Ziirich edd. retain the 
impossible vulgate eran 5 ; Schanz writes érifov 7, and Burnet 
eri(oy (which -L. & S.? sv. ére¢deo—presumably as a misprint— 
gives as the vulgate here). I have, with some hesitation, preferred 
Schanz’s emendation to Burnet’s. The poetical form seems less 
likely to have been written by Plato here than the participial 
periphrasis (cp. eg. efvar yryvdpevov in e 2); also the rasura in A 
is not so easily accounted for on Burnet’s hypothesis At the’ 
same time, the rasura apart, eri(wy, written originally with no ¢ 
in the last syllable, would be naturally written ew by a careless 
scribe. 

c6. woujoere MSS., weioere Eus, 

ce 7. aodiSévras, “furnish,” as at 659 b 5 

-c8. I have followed Schanz in putting only a colon after 
Opare. 

Al. kata A, xaxd O, Eus., Iambl, and a late hand in the 
margin of A.—This emphatic (cadws) restatement of the main 
point—and explanation of tratra dmep éyw—is made by the 
Athenian because it is just of this that he expects it will be 
hardest to convince his hearers, 

3. drep otvy ypdunv: these words refer directly to the 
question 7) yap; inc 8, and indirectly to the ovvopodroynowpeba. 
at the beginning of the paragraph ; but they do not compel us to 
take tavra ... 7umv as a question, as the first printed editions 
did—reading the fut. 

7. dua réXovs: ie. all three advantages are to be supposed to 
be lasting.—vpiv : ethic dat., “if you like.” Tamblichus, in his 
quotation of the passage, omits it. 

Q7 ff. kat ere mporriOnus xtdA.: I think mporriOnpe does not 
govern the following accusatives, and that e?vas is not predicative 
to Acyopueévwv, but that the accusatives are the subjects to yuyvopevor 
etvat, which stands for yiyveo Par—yuyvopevov agreeing naturally 
with the last ace-—pajdév GAA: prdev (not ovdév) because the 
sentence is, in effect, conditional—perhaps ton the fact that it is 
the subject to an infin, (etvac) had something to do with the choice 
of pndev—To those who prefer to take «fvac with Tov Acyomevev 
I would still urge that it is best to take yryvduevoy with all the 
accusatives: “I don’t mind adding, if you like, that he has pre- 
eminent strength and courage, with immortality to boot, and more- 
over none of the so-called evils” Then the construction is changed, 
and we go back to the acc. éyovra, which is parallel to Kexrnméevov 
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in d6. The resuming 76. olrw (Ovra. seems to admit a previous 
conversational irregularity. At the same time the pndev dAdo 
and the pdvov support each other so closely that I do not think 
we ought, with Burnet, to mark off kat ére . . . yeyrdpevor with 
dashes as a parenthesis. Still less do J see any reason for follow- 
ing Schanz in rejecting kai pydev . . . yeyvopevor. 

e4. Stallbaum is not right in saying “pertinet vvK ad solum 
evoaiuova.” If we had, ey, rérecrpat, instead of ov elu ids, 
as the main verb, it would be followed by ju) edéaipova aA 
abAvov yiyverGat. The ovx is added to the py in the sentence 
as we have it, because the main verb weiOw has a neg. with it. 
Hence it is the ja), not the ovx, which negatives evdaipova. 

e6. ti otv . .. xpewv; “what must be our next step ?” 

662 a3. aioypos: the words previously usel are d@Avos and 
dviapos ; from Cleinias’s present point of view a ios may be 
aicypés, and yet not d@Acos (kaxds has something of both). We 
are thus introduced to the subject discussed at Gorg. 474e ff. and 
mentioned at Rep. 392 b. 

a5. 70 kat Kaxas; ie. “and will you agree to the words ‘and 

evilly’?” 
bi. ows; “how, ask you?”—The ws corey shows that 
et Soty is not a wish, but the protasis to a suppressed apodosis 
Tvy Kwpoipev av. 

b 2. ws viv ye xr. “(an agreement as complete) as our present 
discord appears to be”——a pregnant use of ws. (I think this is 
better than to take ws as simply = ydp.) 

b3. ovrws avayxaia, ws ovde, . .. Keyra vicos caus, “a 
conclusion so irrefutable that it is not so clear that Crete is an 
island ”—-another pregnant use of «ws, similar to that at Eur. 1.7, 
1180 copiy c eGpepev “EAAds, @s yoOov kadws. In the latter 
passage ws= OT ovtws: here it is equal to ete oUTWs. Cp. also 
Soph. 0.7. 345. 1 think that éori, rather than (as St.) daiverar, 
is to be supplied with Kpyri vijwos. 

b 7. ws: this conjunction does duty for two sentences, which are 
connected by 7. 

c3. mapa depends on Siddopa; cf. Phaedo 74a mapa tavra 
wavTa érepov ti. St. cps, the wapd with a@AdAa (} mapa radru 
éxowev GAAa SiavonOjvar; Phil. 21d). I can find no other 
example of diddopos with mapa, though it seems a natural 
construction, At Tim. 63e we have diadhopa mpds dAAnAa, and 
duadéepery and the noun Stadopa are also found with mpos (Phil. 
47d yYuyjs mpds copa Suahepopevys, Laws 92845 Sdiadopat 
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Tatépwv te mpds avtav maidas, Phaedr. 231b ras mpods rtovs 
mpooynKkovtas Staopds). Probably Suddopos (krA.) mpds tive 
corresponds to Siddopds tiv, and Suddopos wapd tiva to Sudopos 
TLVOS. 

c7. For vopobernoavras cp. above 624 a4 and 5, 

d 2. «i 8%, “suppose, for the sake of argument,” like the et pev 
67 at d6, implying that the Ath. does not think for a moment 
that Zeus and Apollo would give such an answer. 

3. cizep dp0as éravepwr@pev : there is a suspicion of ostenta- 
tion in these words—it is almost as if the Ath. flourished a piece 
of logic in the face of his unsophisticated audience. (So Touch- 
stone discourses of “philosophy,” and a ‘‘figure of rhetoric” to 
Jorin or William.) Anyhow it is not easy to see why the next 
question is the “correct” sequel to the last. 

a4. The word evéaiuwy brings in a fresh notion. It means 
not simply happy—which would be much the same as 76vs—but 
blessed of heaven. Cp. Rep. 354a dAXda pay 6 ye ed (av paxdpids 
Te Kal evdaiwv, where Adam quotes Aristotle’s elegy on Plato: 
ispvcaro Bupdv avdpos, Ov ov8’ aivety Totot kakotot Géwis* Os povos 
i) Tpwros Ovytav KareeEev evapyas oikeiw te Bip kat peBodouce 
Adywr, ws dyaBds Te Kal evdaipnwv dua yiverat dvip. At Meno 
78a Socrates adds xaxodaipwv (a word of colloquial abuse—“ God- 
forsaken” as E. S. Thompson says) to &@OAos, as if the one notion 
involved the other. It would therefore he more than dromov if 
the Gods made the answer supposed at d 6. As the two Gods are 
the original lawgivers for Sparta and Crete, the Ath.’s hearers are 
bound to agree here. 

6. droros avrwv 6 Adyos dv yiyvorro, “ their reasoning would 
become absurd.” 

G7. BovAopa: d€ poe py eri Geov A€yerPar rd ToLovTov, “I 
should not like to see such a saying put into the mouth of 
a God”; lit. “to be said in the case of a God.” For this use 
of ert c. gen. with Aeye cp. Rep. 475a em euov A€yenv, 524e 
woomep ert tov daxtvAou Eedéyouev, Gorg. 453e €i ért Tov avTav 
Texvov Aéyouev Gvrep vuvdy, Laws 793e dep emt trav SotAwv 
eXeyouev, Charm. 155d émi xaAdov Aéywv ratdds. 

e2 ff. npwrnadw, “let (the question) be supposed to have been 
put to”; and perhaps too 6 8 eizrérw is, “and let him be supposed 
to answer.”—yaxdptos is here used as synonymous with evdaiuwy. 
We have the same po. with 7p. that we had with A¢yeoOai, and 
that is one reason why I, think Schanz is wrong in altering 
npwr7xaGw into ypwrycGar: there would then be too great 
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uniformity between the two clauses. For a similar pair of 
accusatives, coupled with the figura etymolegica, cp. Laws 705¢ 
piyjoers Tovnpas pipetr Oar Tovs woAeuiovs; the only ditference 
here is that the verb is passive. (The Cod. Voss—-in marg.-— 
put in mpds before vrurépa, and Ast actually prints warjp te Kai 
vouobéerns with no MS. authority, and St. approves.)}—The 
pregnant use of the perf. imperat.—not merely “let the question 
have been put,” but “grant,” or “suppose that the question has 
been put”—is quite idiomatic; cp. 0 524 pos 8 ds pev vov 
vyups, elpnuevos eotw, Crat. 401d kat rata pev 51) tavTy ws Tapa 
pndev eiddtwv etpyo Ow. 

e5. dAd’, “and-yet.” 

0 6—663a7. tTaity pev otv xd. “well, the lawgiver—or 
father—who decides this way” (ie. that the wdioros Bios is 
paxapiotratos) “would, I think, appear absurdly at a loss to give 
a consistent answer. If, on the other hand, he declared the 
perfectly just life to be perfectly blessed, anyone who heard him 
would, I think, inquire ‘what was the advantage and merit in it, 
superior to pleasure, which the law found to recommend?’ Why, 
what advantage can the just man find which has no pleasure in it ? 
I ask you, is fair fame, and the praise of men and gods, an 
advantage and an honour which is unpleasant, and an ill nawe 
the reverse? My good lawgiver, we shall never admit that. 
Pray, is wronging nobody, and being wronged by nobody, unpleasant, 
though good and right, and is the other behaviour pleasant, 
though disgraceful and bad?”—ravry: I think, after much 
hesitation, that we ought to take this word with r:Oeuevos rather 
than with daivorro: (1) because reeuevos with a qualifying word 
is more naturally used than if taken absolutely; i. “he who 
decides this way,” rather than “the decider, the authority,” or 
even “the deciding lawgiver,” and (2) bécause there seems to be a 
decided antithesis between ratty) ev ody (6 7.) and ef & a® in 
e8. (I am not influenced by eg. Crat. 398¢ rairy 5 otv TiBepac 
xrX. because I think that there, as at Crat, 418d 2, ravry means 
“that is why.”) 

@7. dromos goes, I think, closely with dzopos; not “ would 
look foolish and... ,” but “would appear strangely at a loss 
to...” Cp. Ep. 333c6 xal pada ardor Kat aioxpg viky, “and 
that by a remarkably disgraceful victory”—(cp. our “nice and 
warm ”),—The gen. tov cupd. éavt? Aeyeww depends on the a- 
privative in dzropos. 

663.a1. 6 vouos: this personification of voos is peculiar, but 
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intelligible ; 6 voyos represents the same point of view as 6 vojo- 
Oérns. 7d Sdixatov is what the law enjoys, and consequently the 
law is held responsible for the effects of just action. Schanz 
adopts Badhain’s substitution of vouolérys for vdpuos here, and I 
am strongly disposed to follow his example. If voyos be retained, 
it must anyhow be regarded as a conscious substitution for voso- 
Oerns, denoting the same “ party” in the argument. 

a2. ri yap 81 Scxaiw xwpiCopevov 760v7s dyaGdv ; the argument 

: For the just man to be evdaiuov must be an dyaGoy ; there is no 
Fine the just man can experience, which is ywpiCopevov 1dovis : 
therefore it must be wrong to think that ro déxacov and 7d 76 can 
be separated, or that the lives spoken of at 662d 1 are two. 

a6, pate tard Tivos adixeioOas: to complete the picture, from 
the point of view of law and lawgiver—i.e. of the community— 
the recipient of the wrong must be mentioned 43 well as the 
wrongdoer ; one involves the other. 

a7, 1) for kat, possibly to show that no special distinction is 
here intended between dyafov and xaddv; possibly, only for 
variety’s sake.—ta 5° érepa, “the different state of things,” where 
we should expect ‘the opposite state of things”; possibly, 
because tdvavria had just before been used adverbially. The con- 
text shows that it 7s the opposite state of things, which he here 
denotes by the milder expression. (Ast rejected yxira ... 
xakd. A Venetian MS,— Bekker’s S—and the four earliest 
printed editions omitted jira... adtxeioas, Ficinus trans- 
lates the whole passage—giving it all, even «ai ws, to the Ath. ; 
Cod. Voss. attributed axurra ... adexeto au (ace. to Ast and Stallb.) 
to Cleinias. (More probably Cod. Voss. gave him down to xaxd.) 

bl. kat dyaddv re kat KaAov: 1 cannot help suspecting these 
words to be spurious. ‘The identification of dyafov and xaddv is 
kindred to that of 730 and déka:ov—is perhaps the identification of 
the generals of which the latter pair are particulars—but it is a 
separate point. It would need different arguments, and it is not 
used in the rest of the paragraph. The only defence the words 
seem to admit of is, that the whole of the paragraph appears to 
have been written in a less careful style than the preceding part of 
the  argument.—ei i pydev erepov : Ast is, I think, right in supplying 
m@pdos in sense (before pndev) from the following clause; ie, not 
“will persuade, if nothing else can,” but “will persuade to (this), 
if to nothing else.” 

b 2. vouoGery xrd., “in the lawgiver’s eyes that reasoning is 
most wicked and dangerous, which denies that this is the case ”»— 
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ic. which denies that ro 760 xai 7rd Sixacov are identical.—- 
évavTiwraros is lit. “most hostile” (to the lawgiver)—his most 
deadly opponent.” 

b 5. wAéov, “in Jarger amount.” 

b6. I have ventured to alter wxotediuviav into oKorodiwiav. 
The noun is used in a figurative sense, at 892 ¢ and Soph. 264 ¢, for 
uncertainty, perplexity ; here we ate told that “distance ”—for so we 
may translate what literally means “what is seen at a distance "— 
“ produces indistinctness of vision (in all, and especially in the 
inexperienced).” This indistinctnese is directly afterwards denvted 
by the more general oxoros (cp. Rep. 516 e, where the man, who is 
imagined as returning from sunlight to the cave, oxdtous dy 
dvarAews TXvin Tots OpPOadpors), 

b 7. The reading of A and O is (vopoOérys) 8 ei aa). ~The 8 turns 
all the rest of the paragraph into a protasis with no apodosis. L has 
et wy (Li 59. I. has d€ tHv in the margin). This €¢ 2», which Burnet 
adopts, makes all the rest of the paragraph the protasis to oxoro- 
duviuy mwapexer. This satisfies grammar, but not sense and logic. 
The vouoGérrs can doubtless remove the oxoroduwia by treatment, 
but who could say “distance produces indistinctness unless the 
vopoberns removes tt by treatment”? If he removes it, it must 
have been there, and consequently must have been produced. 
With this reading we should have to supply, in sense, “and will 
continue to do so,” after mapeye, Ald., and all editions up to 
Stallb. and the Ziirich editors, read & ypiv. Hermann (whom 
Schanz and Apelt p. 5 follow) corrects 5° €¢ yi to 8’ ofuar This 
last correction seems more natural here, and to be palaeographically 
at least as likely as 5° atv. €¢ yr) looks Jike a correction of & ef 
pap; ice. the & was more likely to be omitted on purpose than 
put in. 

b 8. els rovvavtiov Trovrov: another slipshod phrase, like o¥rws 
éxev ab b 4; apparently ft means “into the opposite of what it was 
at first.” 

cl. kai weioes xrX.: what follows is either still more slipshod 
in expression than the former part of the paragraph, or corrupt. 
If the latter, the corruption is so far uncured, if not incurable. 
If the former is the true account, we may perhaps adopt St.’s 
explanation that ro Tov Sixaiov is the dat. of ro Tov Suxalor, a 
paraphrase for 7d dikatov, Apparently the voyoGerns is, by his 
course of training—in which he relies on the formation of habit 
(€Oecx), fortified by praise (€ratvors), and reasoning (Adyos)— 
to make his charges believe (1) that it is an artificial picture 
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(cxcaypddypa) of right and wrong that they have been looking 
at, and (2) that, like other pictures, it only produces the illusion 
intended, if seen from a certain point. Here the illustration 
would join up with the rd réppwHev dpwyevov one. The man 
who has had a training in just action would have been brought 
near to justice, and would therefore discern the faults of the 
picture which looked all right when he was far off from it. 

c2. Naber’s Ydyors for Adyous (adopted by Schanz) seems 
wrong ; the following representation of the case (as éeoKiayp. KTA.) 
would need Ayo to explain it. 

c3ff. I have removed the comma froin after dacvopeva, put 
commas before and after t@ Tov dixaiov evaytiws, and after 
Oewpovpeva, and would translate ws eoKiyp. . .. dupdrepa, 
“That the right and wrong he sees is like a rough picture— 
the wrong, which behaves in the opposite way to the right, 
appearing, wheu seen by him when he is in a wrong and bad 
state, pleasant, aud the right most unpleasant; while, when they 
are scen by him when he is in a state of righteousness, every 
man sees both sides altogether in the opposite light.” If the 
éuvtou of the MSS. is right, we must suppose an imaginary pupil 
of the lawgiver to be spoken of. In that case muvrié in c5 is 
irregular, and wdvry recorded (or suggested) by a late hand in 
the margin of A is preferable; but if Ast (applauded by St., and 
followed by Schanz) is right in reading avrov for éauvtov, ruvTi is 
quite in order.— Badham proposed cat raéixa for kai aduxa (the 
omission to repeat the article is hardly noticeable among so many 
irregularities of expression) -~and to eject the words ra pév aduxa 
ty Tov Stxaiov, inserting ra pev ddixa after Pewpovpevu, and 
rejecting mpds in c5.—F.H.D. would reject to rod Sdixaiov. 
Schanz marks a lacuna before evavtiws. Stephanus (and C. 
Ritter) recommend the rejection of the tw before tov duxaiov— 
governing the gen. by evavriws.—For the use of ék in c3 and 4 
St. well cps. Soph. 236 b 7d ghasvopevov prev Sud THY ovK ex Kado 
Oéeav eorxévas TH KaAG, where the effect is the opposite of that 
described in the present case-—The pv before déuxa corresponds 
in logic to the d¢ in ra dé Sixaca, and the pev before ddixov to 
the de in éx 5€ SiKaiov.—dea is predicate to daivdpeva, not to 
Gewpovpeva. Among the suggested alterations of the passage that 
of Madvig seems to me the best; he supposes évavriw to have 
fallen out before évavriws. We thus get a clumsy chain of 
participles, but greater clearness. I should still, if this were 
adopted, put a comma after Jewpovpeva.—A somewhat similar 
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philosophizing is to be seen in Enripides, Iph. in Aul. 387 
Tovnpov duwrds noovat Kakai. 

c7f The question arises: with what do riv, rorépav and tiv 
in the next line agree? In grammar it is dAjfewy, but the 
‘meaning of this word coalesces with that of its dependent gen. 
kpioews to mean “true judgement,” or rather “claim to truth.” 
What the sentence means is, “which ciaim to be true has the 
higher authority ?” 

d5-e 2. As Cleinias’s form of assent shows a disposition to go 
behind the argument, the Ath. reinforces it by considerations of 
expediency. He is careful, by the extremely hypothetical form 
of the question, to guard against the idea that he himself for a 
moment doubts the reality of his previous conclusion. He does 
not say, “if it were otherwise, what better opportunity for a 
useful lie could a legislator have?” but, ‘if it. had been 
otherwise,” and “have had.” (Voltaire’s “il faudrait Vinventer” 
is in a less hypothetical form.) It is almost as if Plato argued : 
“ Does it not look as if it must be true, because it is such a useful 
thing to be able to say ?”—od Te Kat opixpov operos : we have 
already met this phrase at 630 c and 647 a in connexion with the 
vomoberys ; cp. also 890d Tov ye aEtov Kal apiKpod vopobery. 

d7. ws kal viv atrd ypny’ 6 Adyos éxeev: cf Parm, 141d 
ds ye oO Aoyos aipet, Phil. 35d ovdapyyn 6, Adyos aipei, Rep. 604 ¢ 
dry 6 Adyos aipe? BeATirt’ av éxev. aipelv seems in this phrase 
to be used much as we say, in an argument, “there you have me.” 

el. Schanz adopts H. Stephanus’s insertion of wetGeww before 
mwoucty: this insertion was Independently suggested by Badham. 
At 671c¢4 duvapévovs has just as much need of a supplied inf. 
The difference is that there the sentence is long, and a zoveiv 
which occurs near the end sounds as if it might be the missing 
inf., though it is not. I am inclined to believe in a pregnant use 
of SivacGas in the sense’ of “to be equal to bringing it about 
that” (cp. Ast, Lex), akin to its meaning of “to signify,” ‘to be 
equal to”; meiBewv zrovety would sound very awkward. 

e2. mavras, which is in no MS., has been, by most editors, 
added to the text from Eusebius’s quotatiou of the passage. 

e3ff. The most various interpretations have been proposed of 
Cleinias’s remark, and the Athenian’s answer. The difference 
arises from the various subaudienda imagined before or after 
Cleinias’s remark ; e.g. (before it) “Sit would certainly be better 
if we could do without a lie” (C. Ritter); (after) “id quod verum 
esse putamus difficile est (nobis) perauadere (non tha esse)” Ast. 
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Both these cannot be right; I think no subaudienda are needed. 
The author is directly calling attention to the plastic nature of 
the youthful mind, and incidentally suggesting a correct apprecia- 
tion of myths and their position in education. In the previous 
paragraph the Athenian’s language, in referring to the possible use* 
of a lie, is carefully chosen—éx’ dyabm pevderOur mpds rods 
véeovs-——he calls it AvowreA€s, and an efficient prompter of a good 

' disposition. This is because he wants to point out the use of 
stories in forming the mind. Cleinias does not see what he is 
driving at, and takes refuge in the following safe and somewhat 
trite remark: “truth” (i.e. philosophical truth) “is a treasure, 
and an abiding one; but the process of getting it into pcople’s 
minds is evidently a hard one.” In the Athenian’s answer I have 
ventured to read Td pevtor Lideviov for Td prey tov Nidwvior, 
It is not likely that Plato should have spoken of the story as told 
by a Sidonian (and that is the most natural translation of the 
gen.), and a comparison of Rep. 414¢ suggests that Td Nideweoy 
pvdodrAoyrpa, is only a variety for the proverbial Wetdos or Petopu 
Pouvixixdy (see Photius sv. Powvixixdv), For ro pevtor=7d d¢€ 
cp. Phuedrus 228d tiv pevroe Sudvowwv. What the Athenian says 
there is: “I grant you; but it is not hard to get a cock-and-bull 
story like the Sidonian one into people’s minds.” (I think Burnet 
is wrong in reading the words as a question. A question should 
have had ov fjgé.or, and if it had been a question, it would natur- 
ally have been repeated after Cleinias’s zotu ;)—The Ath. seizes on the 
word zreiGewv as opening up the general subject of the way in which 
the young mind can and ought to be furnished with ideas and 
feclings. Of course the Cretan goes off mentally in the direction 
suggested, and asks woia; He has been in a fog, and he sees a 
chance of getting into clearer air. 

e6, eyévero may fairly be taken as a gnomic aorist; the 
addition of kai dAXa peupia looks as if no definite accrediting of a 
particular story was referred tv. 

9. rapdderypa Tov meicey, “ proof that a man will (be able 
to) persuade.” For wupaderypa in the sense of “proof” or “con- 
firmation” cp. Laws 801b9, Thue. i. 2. 6. 

66422. airév is the vopobérns, not the imaginary t1s.—The 
substance of this paragraph is as follows: “the minds of the young 
are plastic. It is of the utmost importance that they should be 
moulded aright. They must be led to think that doing right is 
pleasanter than doing wrong. The songs they sing and hear, the 
stories that are told to them, the admonition of their elders, and 
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the public opinion of the whole community must all point in this 
direction, and tend to induce this belief.” His two hearers agree 
unconditionally that the Adyos is leading them aright. Cleinias’s 
answer at 663d 5, and his next remark, and the turn now taken 
by the Athenian’s disquisition reveal to us that Plato in this 
dialogue is mainly writing, not for men who are able to follow 
Stadextexot Adyou but, for practical men, whose experience enables 
them to criticize from a practical standpoint, and, if necessary, to 
amend, the work of a voyzoférns. From time to time, however, 
through the Noou, the author goes back, as one should say, to first 
principles,—and in a tone that shows us that it is in no sceptical 
spirit that he abandons the higher ground. 

a4, 7) Town wvvorkiv racu (pbéyyour’ dec): this paraphrase 
for 7dAxs, in this connexion—the universal voice of the community 
—is what we should call “public opinion.” (I, Bruns p. 70 says 
the word rova’ty proves that this passage, as first arranged, came 
after the proposal at the end of Bk. III. to legislate for a special 
colony.)—-Schanz reads évruv’ dv for the MS. évruva. Burnet, at 
Gorg. 492b (where no MS. has av, and only a late hand in the 
inargin of B has r1), adopts Woolsey’s ri dv (after Suvugreiav), but 
here, and at Huthyd. 296 v, he leaves the optative without av. It 
is probable that the av has fallen out here—-posstble that Plato left 
the dy out in his written text—either, thinking that he had put it 
in, or with a vague notion that the av with enydvacro was enough. 
In cither case I do not believe that he would have been other 
than grateful’ to any editor who put it in,—though he might have 
wished to have a say as to where it was to stand, 

a6. The :a Biov ravros, which reinforces the det, foreshadows 
the arrangement, described in the two following speeches of the 
Athenian, for securing the aid of men of all ages. 

b 3. eudv dv ety A€yerv: not merely “my (next) task must be 
to describe,” but “I will take upon myself to describe”; éudv is 
emphatic. So, more circumstantially, at 892d ff., as already at 
63la, and 64le, the Athenian claims to lecture his audience 
sometimes, instead of discussing matters on an equality with 
them. 

b 4, ergdew: cp. 659e1 dvrws pev erpdal tais Yvyxais, and 
666 c6.—rpeis Ovras: this is the first time three choruses are 
spoken of. We learn from Plut. Lycurg. ch. 21 that there were at 
Spartan festivals three choruses: kata Tas Tpels HAtKias OUVICTA- 
pevor. . . O pev Tw yepdyTwy ... 6 € TOV akpalévTwy ... 
0 6€ rpiros, 6 rwv waidwy. That is, doubtless, why the Ath. refers 
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to the arrangement as already known.—Up to 666d ff. Plato 
uses language about the class of citizens between thirty and sixty 
years of age which conceals from his interlocutors the fact that it 
is only in a figure that he describes them as a yopds ; from 666d 
onwards he unfolds to them that the povca to which the mature 
minds among the citizens are to be devoted is “xadAlwy ths Twv 
Xopwov Kai rns év Tois Kowvois Yedtpors” (667 a). 

b7. 7d S€ KepdAuov aditav TovTo éoTw: so the MSS. avrav 
seems not to refer to ta xaAd& wavra which are to be the 
subject matter of the songs. If it does, the following clause is 
very irregularly expressed. Stallbaum would like to put a 
comma after AgyerOas, and insert the words kat votro before 
ddoKovtes. The only way in which we can bring the passage 
into order as it stands is to suppose avrwy to refer to the general 
arrangements about the choruses: “The main point to be kept 
before us in our proceedings in this”’—I have ventured to read 
ad for avruv. 

b 8. irs Ocav AéyerOor: just as the citizens in general are 
to be told that the laws of the state were given by a god, or by a 
divinely inspired man, so, to the young, the truths which only 
the experienced philosopher can discover are to be presented with 
the sanction of religion. 

cl. It is, I think, admissible to suppose that dA1Oecrara 
refers to the statement that the right and good life is the 
pleasantest, not to the statement that the gods say so; whereas 
the padrrAov reioopey . . . » edv dArws Tus ‘POeyywHpcba 
Aéyovres refers merely to the appeal to the religious sanction. 

c 5. ciofo.: previous references to éoprai at 652d and 657d 
and the words év Oedrpy at 665e5 make it clear that this word 
is here used in the technical sense of “coming on” to the stage at 
a public festal performance. 

C6. dracon orovdy : ie. it is to be no amateurish performance ; 
the choir must do its very best; as indeed is to be expected, when 
all the city assembles to hear it. It is the choir of the Muses, 
who preside over education. (The occasion has some of the 
elements of the modern school speech-day.)\—6 péypt tpidKovra 
évwv: Plato does not here specify a date which is to divide matSes 
from axpudfovtes; probably because, for different purposes, and 
in different states, the date varied; also, in some states the 
éf Pou formed an intermediate class, 

c7. Cp. Crittas 108¢ Kat rov Tlatwvd re kat Movoas ém- 
kaAovpevov, though there the divinity is only appealed to for 
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inspiration, and not, as here, implored to produce conviction as 
well, The second chorus is evidently that of Apollo, 

c8. rois véors: either all below the class of the dxpatovres-— 
those, ie. still undergoing the process of «ducati 1—or perhaps 
ot véot includes the dxpd(ovres as well—as being still impression- 
able. The words fAewv pera weBovs, “graciously pleased to 
convince,” look more like a prayer for others than for the 
suppliants themselves. 

dil. As I think that the dé in rots 6 pera ratra, and not 
the d¢ after de, marks the chief contrast to the pev clause in c 4, 
I have put a colon, and not a full stop (as St. and Burnet) after 
érevyopevos—Schanz puts a comma there. The grammatical con- 
struction, it is true, indicates a greater break at émrevydpevos, 
as both aéev and KaradeXetpGar depend on de?, but logically 
the three choruses on the one hand, and the old men past “singing” 
on the other, are more opposed than the two first choruses and the 
rest of the population. 

G2. rods pera tutta: this can mean nothing but “those who 
are beyond that age”; but it is an unusual expression, as also is 
dépevv, in the next line, which a comparison of 665d 9—zdas 7rov 
yuyvopevos mpeaBvrepos oxvov mpds Tas @das peords;—would 
persuade us to translate “to support the toil of,” an unusnal 
extension of the sense of to endure (something evil). Is it possible 
that the word here means to contribute?) cp. Polit. 298a mrpoo- 
TaTTovTes dvaAwpata hépecv)—or even to produce ? 

43. puOoAdyous wept tov avTav 7Oev, “to tell stories about 
the same characters”; ie. about men who display virtuous 
dispositions. 

24. did Ocias pijpys: ie. of an inspired character, cp. 624 b 2. 

a8. That is, we are now going to see what is the second and 
chief use of we@y—that referred to beforehand at 653 a as @ means 
of safe-guarding education. Its first use—that of enabling the 
educators to judge character—rd xarwWeiv mas Exopev TAS Hicecs 
—(7d) puyns Baoavov AapPaverv—and to train the young in 
aidws and aicxivy—had been explained already at the end of 
Bk. I. The forgetfulness of his hearers provides the Ath. with 
the occasion for a useful repetition. 

Inasmuch as the explanations which follow all apply to the 
participation of mature and elderly men in the chorus of 
Dionysus, Orelli’s tpitrovs for rpirovs (in d 6) is inadmissible— 
besides, there could have been nothing about the first two 
choruses which would seem strange to his hearers; it was only 
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about the third that they needed further information. Possibly 
it was the recent occurrence of the word rpirovs in d 1 which 
made him choose the plural here. We get the sing. again at 
665 b 1. 

. 03. Kar dpxas tov Adywv: ie. at 653d f. Here of Adyou 
means the discussion begun in this book ; and so probably above, 
at d 9. 

e7. roitwv dudotéepwy: ie. of bodily movement, and of voice ; 
this gen. depends on tafews, and that on aicOyocw. This ace. 
should itself have been in the gen., as governed by the nearer 
verb éddzroiro, but, to avoid three genitives, one on the back of 
another, it is made to be governed by éyou, even though it is 
duplicated by the following rovro :—an instructive instance of 
Plato’s sentence-construction, and treatment of cases. (Burnet 
has made this construction much clearer by putting a comma after 
dporépwv. Stallb. commends, and Schanz adopts Winckelmann’s 
aigO@noes for aicOyow (cp. Phaedo 65d, and Phil. 35a). Badham 
suggests the same change (comparing To vo éepamrerOat Tov 
dvTwv), and places | the word after ouder, But a comparison of 
653 e 3—-ra pev odv GAXa (wa oik éyew aicOnow Tav év tals 
Kevijr er uv rakewv ovd¢ drag .ov—makes it very hard to explain 
€xo. rovro here as meaning anything but ¢xo. rd€ews aicOnow, 
and if the €yoe clause was in the writer’s mind at the beginning of 
the sentence, the slight anacoluthon involved in aioOnow... 
epamrroito is easily explained-—especially when there were so 
many genitives about.)—For the whole subject of the passage cp. 
Phil. 17 ¢ ff. and above on 653 e 4. 

66542. A has dppovias, and so a second hand in O; ite. the 
writer of A cannot be trusted as perfect in grammar. Cp. Hat. 
vi. 53 ovK ererre erovupin lleprét odenia ratpds Ovytov, Gomep 
“Hpaxré “Apdurpbuv ; if ever a Greek would have thought it 
right to say dvoya “Aycberptiovos, he would have done it in this 
sentence, one would think. 

a 8. Tt would have been more regular to repeat the o before 
tov Movowr, but the pl. etpnvras makes it clear that two choruses 
are spoken of and so the repetition—which would rather spoil 
the rhythm—is unnecessary. 
| b2. AeyerGar, not “ (has) to be spoken of,” but “ (must) be called 
(that of Dionysus)” 

b3. pada yap dromos .. . Avovicov rpeaBurav yxopés: the 
licence which Cleinias asnoeiates with the name of Dionysus seems 
to accord ill with old age. In spite of the Spartan institution of 
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the yopds yepévrwv Cleinias is perhaps surprised at the inclusion, 
in any chorus, of old men of between 50 aud 60, but that that 
chorus should be, so to speak, a “drunken” one, scandalizes him 
as much as did the first suggestion (cp. 641 ¢ 8) that pé), had an 
educational use.—In the mention of meu “above tity” we have a 
hint that the third “chorus” is a heterogencous collection, and 
may perhaps fall into several classes, 

b6. avro: ie, Atovdow, 

b7. dAnGerraru, pévroe A€yers: ic. “you are quite right in 
thinking it extraordinary.”—Adyov 67 de@: Sekanz follows A in 
writing X. de de 8) (“the fact is”) is more in place here—- what 
follows is corroborative, not adversative-——and the first hand in O 
gives it some support by reading Adyou det 4). 

b 8. éry robrd xrA., “(in fact it will, I expect, nee) a train of 
arguinent) to turn this arrangement, if made, into a defensible 
one.” A comparison of the construction at 600d 5f, and, ag, 
968¢1, would iead us to expect evAdyws, and so Schanz corrects. 
It is surely rash to say that Plato had not the choice of the 
adjective here. 

c2. mavrw goes in sense with all the accusatives that follow. 

C3. Kat (before GAy) leads to a climax---“in fact”; cp. 667b8 
and Phuedo 58d dAAQ rappody teves, kat modo! ye; it is the 
same Kat which we have in kat yap, Kat pjv. 

c4. exgdovray: érwoy and erddev are with Plato stock terms 
(cp. 66666 6 roAAakts etpykapev, exgderv) of “ soul-therapeutics ” 
(Kusebius, JLE. iii. 4. 6, speaking of St. Luke, uses the term Puyav 
Gepurrevrixy). The addition of ergdev to ddecv, or its substitution 
for it, makes it easier for us to recognize that the yopeia here 
spoken of is often a mental process, not a bodily performance. 

c 2-7. Every educated man, woman, and child— slaves included 
—is capable of taking part in a yopds (0 pev amaidevros dXdpevros 
npiv extat 654 a), and they are to use these “spells” (ic. those 
described in brief at 664 b 6 ff.) all their lives (un waver Gai ore) ; 
and, that their fascination for the performers themselves may 
never cloy, we are, “by hook or by crook” (auws ye wws), to avoid 
uniformity, and without fail (rdvrws) to impart to them a subtle 
intricacy (of words, tune, and bodily movement); cp. Pind. Ol. 
vi. 146 dvdpdow atypnraion rA€Kwv ToikiAov tuvov.—acre ... 
Sov7v: lit. “so that the singers may have an unquenchable thirst. 
for their songs, and pleasure (in its satisfaction)”; cp. Eur. [.7. 954 
exov yoov7y, “enjoyed themselves.” The arAyaria is, apparently, 
to be secured by the absence of uniformity—which, as. Ritter 
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says, is partly due to the different natures etc. of the different 
classes of singers—and the ndov7 by the mrouKiA (a. —Eusebius, 
Stallb. says, has wept rov defy in c 2 for the MS. 76 deity. It was, 
of course, open to the speaker to continue on the model of his 
own words dpa... Opodoyetrar ; or on that of his questioner 
—rtob répt; But that is no reason why, with Ast, we should read 
Tou ety. 

G1. rovro 75 dpirrov THs moAews: cp. 658e, where it is 
claimed that old men are the best judges. (Ritter would read trav” 
for rov6’, a good suggestion.) 

d 3. Gov : the participle is the principal verb in sense; the 
question is, in effect, ‘Where would the old men sing—the old 
men, whose songs (in subject matter) would be the best, and would 
therefore do most good ?” 

44. avojtws ovrws, “in mere folly”; so dwrAds ovrws, padiws 
olTu, ovTwoly dtpépsa (Gorg. 5038 d).—Kvpwdrarov, “ perfect masters 
of”; it includes, I think, the idea of “the best authority about” ; 
cp. Ep. 345 ot rept tov rowtrwv maprodv Aroveciou Kupudtepor 
av etev kpitat, Ep, 311d kupwitepa b€ Ta Tav Oeiwv dvdpav pav- 
TEXUATA 1) TA TOV p21. 

el. xaipet irrov apdtrwv Toto: litotes for “does not like 
doing it,” as is shown by the following “if obliged to do it.” 

e2. dom . .. tTéom poadAdAov: added, with conversational 
asyndeton, in amplification of the comparatives #rrov and padAov 
—‘‘and the older and wiser he grows, the more he feels it.” 

-e5, mavroiots avOpwros gdev éeotas dpOds : cp. Shakespeare’s 
“(Nature might) stand up and say to all the world.” 

e6. er: paddAov: he does not like doing it at all; the being 
obliged makes it worse, the publicity of a theatrical performance 
is a “still further” aggravation.—xai ravra y’ «i suggests yet 
another grievance—the @wvackds, with blind pedantry, might put 
the old man on meagre diet—just the opposite treatment, as the 
sequel shows, to what the case needs, 

e 8, ravraraciv mov: these words gather up, as it were, the 
force of the climax ; he asks, in effect, “can you imagine a more 
distressingly humiliating situation? Every spark of mpodupia 
would be stifled by it."—This comic picture helps to unsettle the 
notion that the xopeia of the mature and elderly is to be a 
literal one. 


66642. avrovs possibly a to all the “singers,” not the 
third chorus alone, 
a 5. “up eri wupi* mapoumia fs péepvytae kal WAdrov: caxdv 
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éxi kak,” Photius—oyerevev, a metaphor from irrigution, is 
appropriate to the “liquid fire” of “drink”; cp. As You Like It 
u, iii, 48 For in my youth I never did apply Lot and rebellious 
liquors in ny blood.” 

a6. mpiv ext rovs movous eyxetpeiv mopevter Oat, “ before they 
address themselves to the work of life.” Cp. Eur. Orestes 1068 
ér’ épyov &, ws épas, ropevopnat, [F.H.D. prefers “before they 
attack their task.” 

a7. evAaPovpevors (by way of varying the constr uction) agrees 
with the (imaginary) object of duéécxovres and subject of dyereveur ; 
the Aldine ed. emended it to evAaBotpevor, which would agree 
with the subject of vépo0eriropev.—eupavys, “passionate, violent,” 
is a less derogatory epithet than paviwdys “ crazy.” 

a8. yeverOur, and the following infs, diréyerOat, xadciv, and 
mapaxaheiy, are best taken as dependent on vopoberjiropev, not as 
on xpi (supplied from ov Xpi). 

bil. rév véov: not a precise term; sometimes it is used of 
mere children ; ; sometimes, as here, used as the opposite of Yépuov.— 
A has tay véwy corr. by A? to tév véov, which is the reading in 
Athenaeus x. 55, and Stobaeus, Flor. 44. 44. 

b 2. cersapunovea driBaivovra erov, “when a man is rising 
forty,” as we say—zie. enters the fourth decade. This meaning is 
sufficiently defined by the previous péype tpidxovtu érov.—éy Tots 
cvogirio evwx7 evra KTA.: the situation suggests an old-fashioned 
College Common-Room at Oxford or Cambridge. 

b3. xaXetv scems used of the general invocation of the gods 
before the drinking began, and wapaxadActy is a slight variation of 
the general word to mark a special appeal. (Badham would reject 
kaAeiv, thus making the position of the re more regular; but it is 
‘difficult to see why anyone should have put it in, if it was not 
there.) 

b4. A has mperBurdrwv, O and Athenaeus rperBvrev, Stob. 
and Galen mpexBurepwv (so Schanz and Burnet).—redrerny dpa 
kat ma.dedy, (to) what is at once the recreation, and the special 
religious privilege of the older men.” The word rederyv is 
specially appropriate, as it was used of a festival ceremony in 
particular; at Eur. [.7. 959 the word is applied to the feast of 
the Xdes. Athenaeus ii. 40d can hardly be right in saying that 
Tas €re peifous kat peta Tivos proriKns Tapaddcews Eoprds were 
called reAerds because of the large sums spent upon them—“ redeiv 
yap 7d Saravav”—a feast was itself, as it always has been, a 
ceremony, involving initiation. 
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b 5. érixoupov is here an adjective, qualifying Pappakor ; ; op. 
Kur, IA. 1027 Xe emikoupov kakov, Or, 211 & idov tarvou 
GéAynrpov Erixovpoy vécou. 

b6. I have ventured to bracket the words rév ofvov. It was a 
natural marginal explanation of ¢appyaxoyv, and it is very hard to 
fit it in as well as jv and ddpyaxov in the text. I would trans- 
late rHv .. . pdppaxov “the mystery and delight of the older 
men, which he has given to mankind as a charin against the 
austerity of age.” (So, too, Peipers, Qu. Cr. de Pl. Legubus, p. 95. 
H. Richards suggests reading “js for 7.) 

b 7%. I feel sure that Burnet is right in reading A714 for the 
MS. AyOnv. The only way by which editors have made sense of 
the passage is to adopt the suggestion, made in the margin of Cod. 
Voss., to insert re after padukwreporv, but the sentence runs much 
better in Burnet’s form. 

cl, kafdrep eis rip vidnpov évreGevta yryvopevov: so the 
MSS. I doubt the correctness of the construction 7d 700s 
yiyverat Kabdrep oidynpos eis mip évreMeis in the sense “the 
nature of the soul becomes like iron put into the fire.” yiyver Our, 
like efvas, can have an adverb as predicate, but I think such a 
sentence as the above would be hard to find. T suggest that what 
was written was kaQurepei eis, or possibly xkaOamepel 's. The 
sentence would then mean “ becoming, so to speak, iron put in the 
furnace.” (Ast, who reads pudakwrepdy Te, says we must supply 
padakdrepov in sense with yryvouevor, “becoming softer like iron 
in the furnace.”) [F.H.D. would bracket ytyvopevov.] 

C2. Kai otrws etrAagrorepoy etvac: ep. G71¢ maidevew Te Kul 
wAdTTew ... Tovtov 8 efvat Tov tAdoTy (see Note on 671 a4— 
672d 9). Ast’s note on this passage is: “Frequens vero est 
comparatio animi ferocis cum ferro aqua tincto, molliti vero cunf 
ferro igne cocto. Plutarchus de discrim. adul. p. 73 ¢ [chap. xxxvi] 
WOTEP O idnpos TUKVOUTAL TH mepuputer Kab Bexerar mV FTO ev 
avebets mparov br Geppdrntos Kal padakds yevdpevos.” 

C8. peréxery nuty wons: it may naturally be asked here, “if 
this third chorus is to sing in private, where is the public benefit ? 
—who are to be ‘charmed’ by it?” This question is answered 
implicitly in the sequel, thus: “Their superior insight and 
training makes them the repository of correct taste. It is to them 
that the vouoGerns must go when he wants to find what style of 
Xopeta is to be enjoined by law for the two other choruses ; and 
it is they who must supervise the poets and musicians.” In other 
words, they are not primarily a performing chorus, like the other 
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two, Their function is to be the mind of the state in the matter 
of xopeta; and in the exercise of their faculties the suppleness of 
intellect which is necessary in addition to the wisdom of 
experience is to be artificially supplied hy wine. 

d3. The MSS. have roiav 6€ diroovew ot dvdpes Ghwviny 3} 
potoav; 4 OnAov xrr, It is clear that duocovewy (ot which the 
is 7m rasura in A) is a vor nthili, and so Ast, Stallb., and the Ziir. 
editors alter it to drovowy. Purson (in a note on Markland’s note 
on Eur. Supplices 932), seeing that the act. fut. of gow was almost 
as bad a solecism, corrected it to sc7o0vcrv, so too Cobet, in- 
dependently. Stallb. does not’ accept this manifestly correct 
emendation, because, he says, though gwvjv tévas is idiomatic, 
ievas povoav is unheard of. This valid objection is admirably 
met by Burnet’s further emendation which greatly !mproves the 
rest of the sentence as well, He puts the mark of: interrogation 
after gwvyv, and ejects the second 7. The zeugma is far less 
harsh when povoay is no longer in the same sentence as durvjy ; 
also, not only does #oovew go better with dwvyv alone, but 
mperoveav goes better with povoay alone. I would further 
write 7 for the first 1, and change the (;) after ruva tu a full 
stop. 

d4. For the MS. de? Steph. suggested 57, Ast et, Schanz «et, 
-—We may translate, “But what sort of a note will theirs be? 
Clearly their ‘music’ must be in keeping with their age and 
character.”——-The following passage from Phaedr. 259d illustrates 
more than one point in the text: 77 d€ rpexBurary KadAwry 
kat tH per avtnv Ovpavia tods év ptAomodpia dSud-yovrds, Te Kai 
TiLOVTAS THY éexeivwY povoltKnV ayyéAXoveL, ai di) padtora TwV 
Movrav wepi re ovpavdv Kat Aoyouvs otoat Getovs te Kat 
dvOpwrivouvs tao. xadXrioryvy doviv.—(For the rejection of the ») 
after potaav cp. 954a, where Hermann successfully challenges 
another 7.) ° 

6. Oeiors avdpdacw : ie. men of renown and distinction ; great 
men, If the Ath. had here been asked: “Are all the members 
of the third chorus, then, great men?” we should have been 
enlightened as to much that is obscure in Plato’s idea about the 
Dionysiac Chorus, But the question was not asked, i.e. Plato does 
not mean to give us the details. 

G8. nueis youv ... cat ofde: ic. “we Cretans, and the 
Spartans.” | 

a9. With dSvvaiueOa it is easy to supply géeyv from the 
relative sentence; but cp. on 663el1 and Phil. 23d9 didxpuriv 
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Tivos Suvapevov. — qv... yevdmevor, “which we were taught 
when we learnt to sing in chorus.” 

e2. €v dorect KatwKynkédrwv: the use of the adj. doretos 
shows what these words imply.—elov . . . KxéxryoOe: if 
gopBadas is sound—it looks very much like a marginal synonym 
for év dyéAy vepouevovs—it must be the main predicate to 
KéxtnoOe, “you keep your young men in flocks, like so many colts 
at grass in one big herd.”—dyéAy in Crete, and Bova in Sparta, 
were technical terms for the bands or classes in which the youths 
were trained. 

e 5. dypiaivovra: as at Rep. 493), Plato uses this verb in its 
original sense of “to be ayptos, wild,” the opposite of aoreios in 
derivation, as in sense.—eréotnoev: gnomic aor. used side by 
side with pres.—the education being a lengthy process.—immoxdopov 
... WwHxwv: the metaphorical language of this passage, which is 
even playfully extravagant, indirectly prepares his hearers for 
his main metaphor as to the w64 and povoa. 

e6. ravra TpoonKovTa drodiorvs TH madoTpodig, “paying all 
due attention to his rearing”; the absence of the art. with mpoo- 
nkovTa. gives additional emphasis to rdvra—* in all points”; I take 

matootpopia (and not mpovijKevta) to be the antecedent to ‘56er— 
“such a rearing as will secure that...” For d0ev... dv ety 
ep. Prot. 318e (quoted in the note on 1 the next line) 6rws ... 
av etn. 

66741. Ast has collected many instances where 6¢, instead of 
dAXG Kai, follows ov (or 7) povoy, ag. '747e 1, 965 b 9.—2dAw the 
polttical, adorn the civic or rather civil communities, There might 
be several doryn in a moAts.—duorxety: not so much as “be a 
governor of” (Jowett); the word would apply to the part taken in 
the state by any member of a self-governing community. Cp. 
Prot; 318 e Sirus dy dpurra, THV avTot otkiay StoKol, Kat mept TOV 
THs Toews Orws TA THS mews Suvareraros av iy Kal mparrety 
Kal Reyer, . Meno 91a TAVTYS THS Topias Kal dperys, 7 of dvOpurroe 
Tas TE oixias KGL TAS modes Kahis StoLKoUrt, and Rep. 600d as 
oure oixiay oure moh THY avTa@v Siokely olot Tr EvovTas Edy py 
oeis avrwy ET UTTATHT WO LY THs ma.deias. 

a 2. ov 67: ie. the typical unregenerate member of the ayehn 
described above ; ae that’s just the sort of yokel that . . .”—kxar’ 
dpxds ( kar’ dpyds tav Adywv at 664e, here used manifestly of 
the beginning of the whole treatise (see below on 671a4 ff.).—roav 
Tupratov modepixav roAeucxwirepov KX, “a more capable fighter 
than Tyrtaeus’s warriors, for he everywhere and always accounts 
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bravery not as the first, but as the fourth of virtue’s possessions, 
whether for state or for individual.” Cf above 63047 ff, where 
ordots is contrasted with foreign warfare. ' 

a4. Burnet has made the connexion of the different parts of 
the sentence clearer by putting a comma after the words det kai 
mavTaxov, which go closely with riumvra.—The datives iSuracs 
and gupmrdoy mode: go with réraprov GAN ot mpOrov Kriya ; the 
value of this particular one of virtue’s possessions is low, both 
for the state and for the individual. Cp. 661b5 ratra éore 
cipravTa Stikaios pev kal colo avdpdow dpwrre KTHpjarta. 
Cf. also’ Phil. 66a ws Oo) KTAWG OtK ETTL MpwTov ovd’ ad 
Setrepov. Ast is wrong in putting in ws, by way of explana- 
tion, before réeruprov ; the dyalds orpariwwrys does not so regard 
courage. 

a6. ovk ofdu doty or ovx olda dvTiva Tpdizrov-—:“ somehow or 
other ”-—-are frequently used with the sort of implication that the 
last speaker is “a little too clever.” Cp. Gorgias 513, Phil. 19 a, 
Phaedr. 265 b.——raXdw at: the reference is to 6304 2. 

a9. eiep: Heindorf on Parm. 150b has collected many 
instances of this elliptical use; cp. eg. 900e, Ar. Nub. 226.— 
Topevapeda, «+ BovrAcoGe, “please let us go.” Ast cps. Rep. 394d 
UAN dry av 6 Adyos Gorep Tvetpa HEpy, TavTy iréov. 

alO ff. «i yap éxoxev podtoay xtA.: this is the first un- 
equivocal declaration that: the mature citizens of from thirty to 
sixty are not to form a yxopds in the literal sense. We have now 
to find out what is the povoa—what is the accomplishment or 
spiritual contribution, proper to the Dionysiac “choir.” The 
keynote of the paragraph is given us in the words cadAtw and 
KkaAXdiorn. 

b2. aicyvver Oar, (nretv S€: the feeling of shame which, for 
these men, bars the way to public musical performances like those 
of the other choirs, has” been fully described, but not their desire 
for the highest kind of activity. This desire is perhaps implied 
when they are called Geto. dvdpes (66606), and it is consistent 
with their being kupidrarot Trav kaAXiorwv Kal wheApwrdtwy 
@dov (665d 4), and mpdOvyor mpds tas dds (66682, and 
c4); so that dayev is here simply “we assert,” not “we have 
asserted.” 

b5-c3. “Is it not necessarily the case with all things that 
have any attendant charm, either, in the first place, that the 
very fact that it is charming is by itself the important point about 
the thing, or that what matters most is its correctness, or further, 
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the advantage of it? What I mean is this: take food and drink 
—any kind of nourishment; a charm attends it which we should 
call pleasure. But as for what we should call correctness and 
advantage, just that out of any (éxaorore) of our victuals which 
we call wholesome is in itself what is most correct” (i.e. in the 
case of food advantage and correctness coincide).—Cp. Gorg. 474 d, 
and 506cd.—The main difficulty in the passage lies in the iv de 
opBdrnra Te kat wdeAiav. If, with Badham, we take these words 
to be the subject to «fvac 7d dpOoratov, we get, as he says, a 
misere turbata sententta. But it is clear that the subject of e¢vac 
Td dpGorarov is utTd TobTO Gmrep vytevdv A€yopev. Therefore ay 
xTX., to which the antecedent would, if the sentence went on 
regularly, be, like ydpev, in the acc, is left suspended, and the 
sentence suddenly takes another path. Cf. Phaedr. 233b evrv- 
xovvras O& Kal Ta pr Sovas Ggia wap exeivwy éruivov dvayKalet 
Tvyxdavery. A nominative similarly suspendéd occurs at Rep. 
565 d ws dpa 0 yevodpevos Tov avOpwrivov orAdyxvou, év GAAS 
aAAwv tepetwv Eevds éyxaturetpnpevov, avayKn 51 Totty AtKy 
yeverOor. (Bdh. reads t7)v for nv and says that for dpOdrurov we 
want something like wapeydpevov ; Schanz agrees so far as to 
obelize dp66rarov.) ‘ 

b6. The pdvoy is important, and is repeated at d 9. 

b 8. For the second xaé cp. 665 3. 

ce 5. The two examples, drawn (1) from practical physical life, 
and (2) from the life of the intellect, are only preliminary to the 
consideration of the importance of clear notions about the distinct 
spheres of pleasure, correctness, and moral effect in the domain of 
(3) art. Above (657e—658e) we have been told that the 
common idea that pleasure is the criterion in art is only true of 
the pleasure felt by certain trained and experienced judges. 
Again, at 663c, the question was raised as to the value of 
different judgements. The present passage-—-667 b 5-671 a 4— 
is a development of the author’s views on the subject. It falls 
into two parts: 

(1) 667b 5-669b4 deals with the requisites of a com- 
petent judge. We here are told that what the true judge learns 
from experience and from training is, that there are further 
considerations besides pleasure which must be taken into account ; 
and indeed that it is doubtful whether a case would ever present 
itself in which pleasure could be severed from these. If these 
requirements are not satisfied, the right-minded judge will feel no 
pleasure ; and thus we are able, after all, to accept the doctrine 
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that pleasure is the criterion in matters of art, provided that it is 
felt by the right persons. 

(2) The second passage (669 b 5-671 a 1) warns us of the special 
dangers and errors to which these judges of art ar> liabl« in their 
attempt to form a correct public taste. 

c7. kai 7rd €b Kat TO KkaAws: noi used here (as €d is at 
6691) specially of the moral effect, but of the geueral praise- 
worthiness of thé act of learning. Plato only lightly touches the 
subject of pa@Aocs here; all he has to show is that the pleasure of 
learning is something distinct from the correctness of the thing 
learnt; though he does not say, or mean to imply, that it is 
‘independent of it. ° 

cOf ri 5é... mpocayopetew; “and how about all the 
imitative arts which produce likenesses? Is not charia a proper 
name for any pleasure that may attend successful accomplishment 
of this?”--I think Stallbaum is right in uolding that the 
prominent position of the words 77) Toy dpotwr épyucria is due to 
the contrast with the recently mentioned dA1jQevu :—this time it 
is not real things we are talking about, but copies of real things. 
The dative gives the yrounds for the epithet etxaariexai-—“ such 
as are clkurtikal tn eirtue of their production of likenesses” : 
similar wdverbial datives occur at Meno 89a kat Tobtw TH AOyu 
dpovnois av ein TO wbeAtpov, Theaet. 162¢ meGavodroyia te Kul 
eikdrt Aeyopevovs Adyous, Gorg. 5136 To abTav 1G AEyopevwr 
Tov Adywv.—Schanz rearranges and efuends as follows: ri dé rs 
TOV opoiwy épyavius ; beginning a fresh question with dcae xr. 
—cp. Gorg. 509d ri dé 57 Tov aduxety ; where Heindorf’s note is: 
“solet igitur triplex in hac loquendi forma casus adhiberi, 
nominativus, genetivus, accusativus.” ‘To the instances of the 
nom. following ri é€ given by him on Gory. 502a our present 
passage may be added. In many of them, as here in <A, the 
variant Sai occurs for 5é——The old vulgate read ri Sat; or ri dé; 
The punctuation I have adopted is Burnet’s. 

Gl. 7d prev WSov7yv ev atrois yiyrerOar raperdpevov, “that 
pleasure should be produced as a by-product.” (All editors but 
Burnet put the comma before ruperopevov.) 

a5-7. tyv dé... dovy, “but the correctness of such pro- 
ductions we may, speaking generally, pronounce to be effected by 
exact correspondence both in quantity and quality, rather than by 
pleasure.” ig 

el. rapéyeras is most likely passive. For the change of mood 
Ast cps. Isoc, De pace 177 ¢e, where et tis . . . eore is followed (in 
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the MSS.) by dpovrifor—Miiller reads ppovrife.—pyd ad ye 
BAdByv, “and of course, on the other hand, does no harm.” 

e 2. rois dAAous refers to the same things as rovrwy at e 4, i.e. 
weAia, dXjOea or spoons. (Stallbaum ‘takes Tovrwy to refer 
to BAgpr, and to stand for rov BAaPepwr.) 

e3. jv é&) ... erakohov6}y : cp. Philebus 52e ff. where 
Socrates explains that it is not the extent, or even the intensity, 
of a quality which shows it in its truest and best light, but 
its pureness; there must be no admixture of eanything else 
with it. 

e5f. Cleinias’s remark is merely an echo of the Athenian’s 
pnd ab ye BAGByv, You would exclude, of course, any pleasure 
that had an admixture of pain.” The remark serves to introduce 
the following statement of the Athenian, that in the case just 
imagined we should have zadsaé pure and simple—not qaudeia. 
At 668b1 he expresses a doubt whether this pure and simple 
mada is ever to be found. 

elOff. dp otv . . . dtwotv dAAw; “may we not, in con- 
sequence of all this, assert, that a representation or imitation 
ought on no account to be estimated by the pleasure of it, or by 
somebody’s empty opinion? This applies to any instance of 
equality ; the equal is not equal, nor the symmetrical symmetrical, 
in any case, because somebody thinks it so, or because a thing 
takes somebody’s fancy.—-No, it must be estimated by no other 
thing in the world than by exactness of correspondence.” I have 
followed Burnet in adopting Stallbaum’s punctuation of this para- 
graph, ie. in marking xat 67) . . . dAws as a parenthesis. 

668 a1. Almost every editor has his own way of emending 
the MS. 7 py) Tes (yaipes tw). I follow St. and Ast in reading 
7 €l TUS (xaipes Tw). There is, as St. says, a “vestige” of this 
reading in the marginal note reported from Cod. Voss. 7) €@ tes 
TO ye twov igov. J conjecture that the course of the corruption 
was, that some scribe , put in—perhaps inadvertently —1) pa after 
Soxet—that then 7 ei was inadvertently dr opped out. (It is just 
possible that the original reading was 1) @7), 7) €tT«s.) 

a9. jKur dpa xrd.: Plato has not taken the trouble to 
reconcile this statement with that at 658e6. Verbally one 
contradicts the other. Really the second statement sets aside the 
first by going a step further back in the explanation. At 658 e 
he allows that the 4804 of the perfect judge is a criterion ; here 
he says that, because that 460v7) turns out to be dependent on 
something else, that other thing is the real criterion—-We may 
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translate, “then, if a man says that the value of poverky depends 
on the pleasure it gives, this account will not do. You must by no 
means make a merely pleasure-giving pouvotny. —if such there be 
-—your serious object ; you must aim at that kind which is a life- 
like representation of what is right and good ”—lit. ‘which 
preserves its life-likeness to the representation of the right and 
good.” ‘The last few words are very difficult. I take rq prepare 
as a genitival dative; it would have been in the gen. but for 
the fact that rov xaAov depengs on tf. ([F.H.D. appeals to 
the phrase dr éowxe Tov afiwAoywv piynudtwv at 669 ¢ 4, 
“Evidently,” he says, “we might say ouordryta éxer a€iorAdsyw 
puphpat,” and he ‘holds that ro rot xaXdotd pipypart means 
much the same as afidAvyov pipypu, ie. that no pipypa is “ worth 
considering,” in Plato’s opinion, which is not a repre-entation of 
7) xadov. My note on the latter passage will show that I think 
that in neither passage is Plato really talking of the likeness of one 
representation to another representation, but of the likeness to a 
thingy represented, i.e. of the correctness of the representation. Both 
opOdrns (b6) and 7d KaAdv are to be considered. Also the rHv 
before 6p. seems to me to be in favoftr of my view.] Ritter boldly 
says that piunua both here and at 669e4 means the thing 
amitated. But that would only help us here if we had ro kad yp. 
instead of rw tov xadAov p. He allows us the alternative of 
taking tw 7. kK. pp. as a “dativus caussae,” “which gets its likeness 
by,” or “from its imitation of rd xaAdv.” (7 Ought we here and at 
669 e4 to give to piunua the meaning pattern which it seems to 
bear at Politicus 274 a 2 2) 

b 4. rovrois: the members of the Dionysiac Choir. 

b6, yap, “ you will remember.”—1y, os dapev, ‘was, according 
tous” The 7v sufficiently shows the reference to be to what was 
said a little time back, so that dayev is a hestoric present. O reads 
épapev, unnecessarily, The reference is to 667d 5 f. 

b 7. dmoreXeciy seers here to be used in the sense of “ to repro- 
duce” or “represent”; cp. below 817 b 8. 

b10. For mepi c. acc, in place of a simple gen. cp. below on 
685 ¢ 2. 

cl. Kat robro ye pov ovk . . . ; this questiun does not.merely 
put the previous statement in an interrogative form. The as of 
the was dv duodoyot means “anyone who considers the questron,” 
whereas the subject of pav ov dpodocyoiev is “all who are concerned 
in the production of the woujpara”; for in a sense the audience 
is helping to create the illusion. Cp. Arist. Poetws 1447413. 
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(Badham says the xai before rovro is quite out of place, and must 
be a mistake for ézrei.) 

c4-8. The difficulty of this passage, and the difficulty of 
reconciling it with what follows is due, I think, mainly to the 
want of a perfect analogy between the natures of the two arts of 
povotk) and painting. Here we are dealing with the productions 
of povorxy. The terms dre wor’ éoriv and ovcia are not used as 
“esoteric” terms of duaXexrixy, but in the general sense of nature : 
this is made clear by the followipg ri wore BovAeras and drov ror’ 
éotiv eixav dvrws (cp. also 669e3f.). They refer to the repre- 


. sentation, not to the thing represented; i.e. the words mean not 


“what is the essence of the thing which the poet intends to 
represent ?” but “what is the representation really intended to be 
a representation of?” On the other hand the paragraph d 7-~e 5 
deals with rd peprpnpeva [owparal, and there the éti wor éoriv 
means the nature of the thing that is copied by the painter—not 
its “absolute essence” in a dialectic sense, for art represents the 
outward characteristics (parvoyeva, cp. Rep. 596 e) of the individual, 
not the character of the type. The sphere of cpOdrns, both ‘in 
povoixy and ypadixy, is thé artist’s technique. The ordinary 
spectator has experience enough of the world of feeling, and of the 
external world to enable him to feel the sensation: the artist 
designs to produce, but he does not know how it is done, and 
could not correct the mistakes of an unskilful performer. Again, 
a man may’ have enough technical knowledge to criticize the artist 
(or even to produce the work of art), without being able to say 
whether the moral effect of the zoinua was good or bad. Thus we 
get the three classes, of (1) 6 roAts dyAos, (2) the capable art-critic 
(and the zoiyr7s %), and (3) the capable voyobérns, whose respective 
achievements are here described.——We may translate: “Then it 
seems that if a man wants to make no mistake about any 
particular production, he must know what it is. For if he does 
not know its nature—does not know, that: is, what it means to 
represent, and of what it really is the image, he will hardly 
discern whether the intention is correctly carried out or not.”— 
Badham may be right in reading pupjoews for BovAjoeus at c 8. 
It is difficult to see how thy dpOdrnta ris BovAjoews can mean 
the correct carrying out, or right reulization, of the intention (cp. 
682409), and yet that is the meaning we must have here. On 
the other hand avrov, which stands for tov roujparos—the 
constr. being 7)v op8. 7 Kat ap. ts BovdAjwews—goes better 
with it than it would with t7s puyjoews.—Badham meets this 
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objection by reading a® tor adrod; but this again seems too 
circumstantial. 

c7. ovrws, a8 Ritter observes (Unters, ib. Pl. p. 59), is one of 
the words distinctive of Plato’s later languaye ; it «urs 50 times 
in the Laws, and only 9 times in the Republic (21 times in the 
Sophist, 15 times in the Phelebus, 11 in the Politicus and 8 
in Tim.). 

d1f. 16 ye eb al 7 Kanms : for ed and kakws in this connexion 
op. Rep, 377d and ¢ ety tus pay Kadws Pedhyras, and drav efkagy 
Tis Kakws, Where Pl. is speaking of the moral effect. of poetry. — 
The modern reader can hardly help asking here “why should not 
the plain man, who ‘has no technical skill or knowledge, be able 
(in some cases at least) to pronounce on the moral character of a 
production of pov)?” Possibly Plato holds that, the moral 
judgement being of a higher kind, it can only be satisfactorily 
performed by a mind which has had practice in the lower kind, 
ie. the aesthetic.-—Or is it a knowledge of psychology that is 
necessary ?—-Or again, is it merely that the recognized connoisseur 
can speak with more authority ? 

Q5. xara tiv dyw npiv, “which thake their appeal to our sense 
of stght.” 

a7. év rovrows: cp. 645d 4 and 646e2 for neuter pronouns 
referring to feminine nouns. 

€8. tov cwpdrwv: T think Badham is right in rejecting these 
words. They make the sentence awkward, and are unnecessary. 
It is not til] the next sentence but one that he takes a human or 
animal body as an example. [F.H.D. says “No: because sight is 
concerned with bodzes.”] 

d9. rd ye opOus avtuv etpyacpevor, “ what was correct in their 
execution.” 

a 10. rows dprOpots is, I think, to be taken, as well as Toy 
Gérets, in sense with éxdorwv Tov [Epa ; ; TOV awparos is put 
early in the sentence, instead of after rwv pepwv, for rhythm’s sake. 
(Heindorf suggested that for dpsOpovs We ought to read puOpors, 
and Badham dppods; but neither goes well with dooce ré eiowy. 
As the peépy of the cwpa are ymentioned, we need no further 
particularization of parts such as dppot. The two points are: 
(1) how large are the numbers of the different parts? and (2) which 
ought to come next to which ?—Ast, who refers to Xen. Anab, ii 
2. 6 dpiOpds S€ rys OSod . . . uTaGpot tpeis Kat evernKoyta, 
translates dpvOuds here by measure; Stallb. by die Grossenverhdltntsse, 
Jowett by “proportions”; L. &. s. say it stands for “ the whole” of 
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the body.—The reason why dpiOyods is plural is that the human 
body has sets of members, the sets being of different “numbers.” — 

el. The subject of éye: is easily assumed, from the previous 
eipyaopevov aud the following eipyurras, to be 7d cipyacpevor, 
ie. the prcture, 

e2. With ypwyara and cyypara we can easily supply mpoo- 
#Kovra from the previous mpoojKovray. 

e8, Ta éavtov: i.e. Ta mpoor)KovTa. 

669 42-6. dpdye . . . éyeyviioxoper, “ Does it follow, without 
more ado (15n), that the man who has been equal to this judgement 
must be able easily to decide this further point—whether the work 
of art is beautiful, or, if not, where it may be thought to be 
deficient in ‘beauty’?” Cl “Why, in that case, I should say 
that pretty well all of us” (ie. all the world) ‘“‘ would (equally) be 
judges of the beauty” (we should say the points) “of animals.” 
(So Ast.) 

There are difficulties about this interpretation, but I think it 
follows the line of least resistance. For tw yvévre we should have 
expected tov yvovra—but cp. Rep. 358e avaykyn dpa kaky poyy 
Kakos apxew Kal éryedetr Oar ; also it is rather surprising to find 
the Cretan so ready to admit the difficulty of deciding whether an 
animal was beautiful or not. Perhaps he speaks as a farmer, think- 
ing of the points of stock. (Jowett translates, “ Must we not also 
know whether the work is beautiful, or in any respect deficient in 
beauty?” Cl. “If this were not required, stranger, we should all 
of us be judges of beauty.” Ritter takes Cleinias’s remark to mean 
that the decision about beauty 23 one for which any man is com- 
petent.) It follows that, if Cleinias is right, “all the world,” would 
be in the position of r@ radra yvovrtt, i.e. would be competent to 
pronounce upon the opGdrns of the picture of an animal. The 
analogy, however, from painting (or sculpture) docs not serve to 
explain the processes of the appreciation of ovotxj—which, we are 
soon to be told, are difficult to fullow—it only makes clear what 
are the three stages of acquirement to which attention is to be 
drawn. 

a8. Badham, for kat rdvry, would read révra—unnecessarily ; 

mavry generalizes the statement. 
' @9. Boeckh proposed to read 6, re for 6 re: either is possible ; 
cp. Prot. 352e d8ddoKew 6 éorw atrots trovto to dos, Phaedo 
65e1 rijs ovaias, 6 tvyydvor éxaorov dv, and Meno 92c with 
E. S. Thompson’s note. 

bl. ws ed: not, as Jowett, “that it has been well executed ” ; 
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the et, as at 668 d 2, refers to the hiyher aesthetic or moral judge- 
" ment on the performance. 

b2. pryyact re kal peer kal-rois puOpots : these words make 
the paragraph hopelessly illogical. Even if Badhasa’s cbjuction to 
wavtTy be upheld, the yrwoty emphasizes the fact that the question 
considered is a general one, applying eqnally to different kinds of 
artistic production. With this it is impossible to fit in words 
specifically describing a production of one kind only. It 15 not 
till the next paragraph that we return to the special consideration 
of the branch povo.ixy. I have therefore ventured to bracket 
these words. 

bd. py Toivuy drretrupev Aeyovres KTA.: ep. 769e ovK dv 
wore Néywy dreiror TO ToOLOUTOV m pty ert TéXos €AGeitv. “ Now we 
must not fail to point out how it is that povoeK) is suc! a difficult 
subject.” 

b6. eed) yap tpveirar... eikovwv, “the fact is that, 
while it is more discussed than other sorts of images, it needs quite 
the most careful treatment of any.” emedy introduces rather 
attendant circumstances here, than cause. The two reasons why 
the subject is difficult are given afterwards (dpaprov Te yap KTA.,). 
For ered, “at the same time that” or “although,” ep. Rep, 348 ¢ 
eretdy kal, Phaedo 87 a8, clpol. 27¢10; for éree “although” (Ast 
on 686 h2 says “eet, quanquam, aliogui”) cf. Symp. 187 a, Prot. 
353a, Apol. 19 e¢ (“and yet”) and below 794d 7, 875 ¢3.—Stall- 
baum thinks the 73 which the Aldine ed. put in before wept avrijy 
indispensable: I think we do better without it. dpveitas is 
impersonal like AcAéyOw at Tim. 89d (arepi pev rov Kowvou (wou 
... Tabty AcA€yOw).—For the omission of the epi before tas 
aAAas Ast cps. 685 b and Soph. 227 b. 

b 8. duaprwv te yap... Movowy, “not only is a mistake 
most injurious” (cp. above 656 b 4) “by which you are led to 
entertain bad dispositions, but it is very hard to discover, because 
our poets are not exactly as gifted as the Muses themselves,”— 
Stallb. reminds us of the celebrated passage in the Republic (401 d) 
on the far-reaching effects of good and bad Music : Kupuorary ev 
povoiKy) tpopi, 3 OTe padre KaradveTat els TO evros THs puxis 
é Te prOpds kat | dppgvia, kal Eppwpever tara GTTETAL AUTIS, péepovra 
THY EV XN HOT UV, Kal Trove EVO XT} HOVG, édv tus dpOws Tpapy, et de 
pu) Touvavriov xtA.—The ironic litotes of the indictment of the 
poets and musicians of Plato’s day strikes the key-note of the 
bitter invective which follows. 

c4. The MSS. have xpaya yvvarxav: I have adopted the 
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Aldine correction of ypwpa to cxnua, It is not likely that, after — 
protesting against the “slang” term evypwv pédAos at 6554 7, 
Plato should here use ypwpa in the sense of “complexion” or 
“style” of music; besides, the corresponding instances which 
follow show that we want the mention of cyjpa here. (It is 
hard to see how, from the fact that, at 668e, we have ypwpard 
Te kal oXjpara in the sense of the colours and outlines of a 
picture, Stallbaum concludes tliat we ought to read ypopa kat 
ox7npa here.)\—For the general sense of these terms of povorKy 
cp. above on 653e5 and 654e4. Here (as at 654e4) cy7pa 
doubtless denotes bodily posture or gesture—possibly the grouping 
of a chorus, 

c7. The vro- in troeicat has doubtless the meaning as an 
accompaniment ; the preposition is used in this sense, apparently 
with all three cases. 

c8. ere d€ xrA.: a description of what would now be called 
“musical fireworks,” or “programme music.” One is reminded of 
Dr. Johuson’s “I would it were impossible” of the difficult piece 
of music. 

2. ws ev te pupotpevar, “when professing to represent some 
one thing.” 

a3. Badham thinks éurAéxovres a mistake for cup dexovres. 

d4. yéelwr dv . . . répywos: a rather curious use of 
mapackevatw. Ido not think it means “call forth langhter from 
the men,” but “furnish an object of mockery for all the men 
whom ete.” Cp. yeAwra, wapeixov Gorg. 474a, yeAwra 54 Tov eye 
év trois Agyous dwéderkev Theaet. 166a. I.e. I think we ought to 
supply rovross as the antecedent to dcovs, and to take tov 
avOpwrwy as a partitive gen. dependent on dcovs. Lobeck’s 
comment on these words (Aglavph. ii. p. 948) is, ‘“ Orphei sententia 
huiusmodi fuisse videtur: dcc00. "HBys pétpov ixovto, Adyov SE 
te Tépyvos dpny, ie. ‘quicunque ad pubertatis annos et ad eam 
aetatem adoleverunt, quae Veneri matura habetur.’ Hine Plato 
transfert ad judicii maturitatem, illudque musicae genus, de quo 
loquitur, omnibus, qui in his rebus aliquem sensum habeant 
veraeque voluptatis capaces sint, taedio fore dicit.” We may 
translate “(are greatly given to such jumbleg and confusions) as 
would furnish matter for the scorn of all whose ‘ power of delight,’ 
as Orpheus says, ‘is in its happy prime.’ ”—(H. Richards would 
read doots for dcovs.) As Hamlet told the players, “this 
overdone ... though it make the. unskilful Jangh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve.” 
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a6. The subject of dpucr is, as Stallb. saya, “non poetae, sed 
homines maturioris judicii”; the same people are the subj. of 
ytyvockev at e3, and (perhaps) troAaBety av o5. (Badham 
does away with the need of supposing this change of subject by 
inserting tots before trav av@pwrer, removing the full stop after 
tépyxos, and substituting @ for re yap—taking dpmo. as a 
participle. He also reads e@ re fur ére (€#re A). By itself this 
last change obviates one of the changes of subject, and Schanz 
adopts it. But what follows seems too large and emphatic a 
statement to be introduced in a subordinate et re clause. 

@7. yAor's: not prose. without metre as Ast and L. & S&S. 
here, and Menex. 239c¢ (Adyw yA), but, as Stallbaum, without 
music (or tune).-—It is difficult to be sure of the meaning ot 
oxjpara here. It seems safest to understand it, as before, of the 
Wodily postures of the reciter. (Ritter thinks this sense in- 
admissible here, and suggests (p. 33) for it die Form des Ausdrucks, 
and assigns the same meaning to oy#para at 655a1. I think 
R. is wrong in holding, as his chief ground for this decision, (hat, 
in all these cases, we are bound to suppose that the elemeut— 
whether words, or tune, or rhythmic motion or posture-—which 
Plato mentions first, must be thought of as “gefunden und fest- 
gestellt” before the other clements are provided. When Plato 
speaks of one set of elements as accompanying another set, he 
does not necessarily imply that the two sets were composed in 
the order in which they are mentioned.) 

el. With pedos we are intended to supply some such verb 
as mowovo.v—or perhaps worovyvres.— All through this passage 
‘ pvOpos seems to apply to rhythmic bodily motion, not to any 
metrical arrangement of the words, though in the last instance 
there is room for doubt. On the whole it is most likely that 
Yiry xiOapioe: Te Kat avArores does not mean that the performance 
is confined to musical instfuments alone, but that the tune (uédos 
—played on the instruments) which accompanies the bodily 
gestures (bv0uds) has no words sung to it. 

@2. mporypno Gat, as generally used by Plato, differs no more 
from xpyoOat than ‘to call in the aid of” differs from the 
simple “tg use” in English, but here zpoo- seems to mean “as an 
accompaniment ” (to the puss). 

e4, drw gore TOV d&toAdywy pinpdtuv: Ast, who mentions 
that at Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 5 pupjpara is a. MS. variant for the 
undoubtedly correct punrd, boldly assumes the converse mistake 
here, and reads puntov ; Ritter as we saw above, on 668 b 2, holds 
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that pina can be used in the sense of pupyrov; Stallbaum 
thinks that Plato allowed himself to say peunyara when he meant 
pipntd. The most satisfactory account of the passage seems to me 
a variety of Stallbaum’s view, i.e. that Plato allowed himself to 
put d7w trav af. pip. as a brachylogy for érw twv ev Tots a€iodo- 
yous pipypace peutunpevwy (“to which individual among those to 
be found in worthy representations”). We get a hint of what is in 
his mind from his specification of the contemptible—zie. not 
afwAoya—attempts to represent e.g. the cries of animals. As 
against Ast and Ritter, it is the attempt to represent, rather than 
the thing to be represented, that is characterized here; besides, 
Ritter by no means establishes for piypya the sense he desiderates. 
(For another alternative see above on 668 b 2 7@ Tov KaXod pup.) 
At 796 b mpoo7jKovra is used much in the sense of agsdAvya here 
—doa €v Tois xopots extiv ab pipjpara mpoorjKovta pupeic Bard 

e5, dAAd imodaBetvy dvayxatov, “no: (these men of taste) 
cannot fail to come to the opinion . . .”—zoAAjs dypotktas 
peoroy, ‘is the height of barbarism.” 

e6. rav 7d ToLwotToy omdcoev Tdxous ... Pidov: I cannot 
help suspecting that ododpa Pidov was originally a commentator’s 
explanation of some out-af-the-way word, such as dpextixov, which 
governed the genitives—iAov being used in the poetic and late use 
of fond of. Ast boldly gives piAov that sense in the text. If the 
text is sound, and if we reject Ast’s inter pretation, the most 
likely interpretation | of rdyous and the other genitives is that they 
depend on wav omdcov, being of the nature of the gen. in rd 
dppovias kat puOpod 670e6, and the common 76 THs TVs, Td 
Tis Texvns; “everything in the way of speed, etc.” Less likely is 
it that the genitives go closely with piAov to denote the sour ce of the 
liking, cp. Qavpacry p parravys at 648 e, and the gen. with dyapa, 
Gavpadu, (Xo ; or that it is a gen. of definition, as in paxdprov 
Tupavvov xpnua (Rep. 567 ¢). We may translate, “all that sort of 
display (is the height of barbarism) which consists in speed, perfect 
execution, and the power to reproduce the cries of animals, which 
is (so much) the rage that . .. ” 

e7. A further looseness of structure in the sentence is that 
wore goes on as if odrws had preceded it, and a subject has to be 
provided for xpyaOa, ie. the people whose bad taste has just been 
described. 

oon 1, wAnv dcov tro, “except where it is accompanied 
by,” 1e. “without being accompanied by.” adArjy doov as a sort of 
compound preposition occurs again at 856d 3, where it governs a 
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gen.— pir € EKaTEpYD : this dat. is doubtless governed by Xpyrens, 
and the gen. ypyjoews means literally “ (dovotu) is involved in the 
employment (of).” The construction is made to seem more natural 
by the fact that yxpjoOas with a dative has come jast before. (Cp. 
631 d, 640 b, and 657 c.)—The 8’ after YiA@—we expect yap—and 
the abrupt change in construction which it involves, are strange. 
We may translate, “whereas the employment. of either (flute or 
harp) by itself involves a mere tasteless catch-penny virtuosity.”— 
A comparison of this passage with Rep. 53la, Laws 655a7 and 
812de would seem to show that the thought of a certain school 
of musicians was enough to make Plato go near to lose his 
temper. ‘. 

a3. TavrTu pev EXEL Tavry doyor, “so much for the philosophy 
of that.”—-What. follows is as good as saying, “perh:ps we have 
spent too much time on the wrong music”; ye is “after all.”——By 
the mention of the quinquagenarians separately from the younger 
men of the mature class, Plato seems to hint that the Dionysiac 
Choir is not homogenecus: the older men imay have different 
duties and different needs from those of the younger. 


a6-—-b2. rode. . . mpoonky, “well, from what has gone before, 


we may logically deduce this much : that all the quinguagenariaps 
who are expected to sing must have had a training superior to that 
of the members of an ordinary chorus.”—As at 829d 7 ude tira 
ToApav adey addxipov potoayv, I think potons here ought not— 
as it does in all texts but Ast’s—-to begin with a capital letter.— 
The literal meaning is, “to have been taught something better 
than the choric music.” 

bil. dcourmep dv adev rpooyjky: it is not clear whether we 
are to understand from these words that ouly a select hand from 
among men between fifty and sixty are actually to sing, or whether 
by gdecv we are to understand generally “to take their part in the 
Music of the State.” What follows seems to point to the latter 
explanation, though the previous reference to the effect of wine on 
the old (666 b) favours the former. 

b4. @ mpoonkey .. . dpOws 7) pa): these words seem to be a 
loosely expressed explanation of what is meant by yvovae tv 
opOdrnta trav peAwv, and look suspiciously like a commentator’s 
work. I cannot accept Stallbaum’s explanation of @ mp. 7) 1) mp. 
tov Swpiorti, “qui curavertt vel etiam non curavertt harmoniam 
Doricam, he. qut harum rerum fere incurtosus et tynarus fuertt.” 
The writer meant, “(and be able to say) what tune the Doric scale 
suited or did not suit.” That settles the question of correctness of 
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dppovia, The following words, which deal with the question of 
pvOpuds, are still more loosely expressed. tod pvOpov, like tov 
Swpurri, goes with mpoujKev---@ mpoojKkey being supplied in 
thought ; and dpOws 3) jap is “short” for métepoy opOas mpoojwper 
) vy. (Heindorf, commenting on the omission of wérepov before 
TavTov 7) Erepov at Gorg. 488d, says: “in Platone exempla ubivis 
sint obvia.”—Ritter’s “whether rightly or not” wants etre opOws 
eire 47).) I have bracketed these words mainly because of their 
slovenly style, which is matched by the logic shown in the 
specification of a single “mode” in a general statement (see also 
on c2 below). A comparison of e1 and 812¢1 ff. suggests that 
under the term op0d71s here Plato includes not only formal, 
musical correctness, but also the ed of 669 b 1, ie. the moral effect 
of the music as well. 

b10. Badham’s correction of the MS, airov to uvrAw seems to 
me a certain one; avtwy is quite out of place. 6 roAts dxAos .. . 
ogo. is a variety of the ordinary zavres dco1, and both 604 and 
its antecedent refer to the same people, whereas 600. avrwy would 
modify 0 woAvs d6yAos by the addition of “such of them, that is, 
who.” Qn the other hand mpoogdew avr@ accords admirably with 
Baivew ev pvOp@.—yeyovace Sujvey Kau pévor, “have been drilled.” 
Heindorf quotes this passage, along with Soph. Ajax 588 and 
Phil. 773, as illustrating Sophist 217¢ py roivuy .. . drrapvn Geis 
yevy (Lobeck on Aj, 588 quotes Pollux 104 iSov 7d LAdrwvos pp 
arapvnbeis yev7y). 

cl, 6re. . . cvddoyifovrar, “though they do not realize that 
they are doing this without knowing a single thing about it.” 

C2. 7d S€ mov. . . Hyaprnpévws, “yet the fact remains that 
every musical composition is correct if it has the right elements, 
and faulty if it has the wrong ones.” These words gather up the 
ideas of the Athenian’s long speech (669 b 5—670 b 6), by way of 
specification of what is meant hy tyv opbornra Tov perv (b 4). 
(They would have been quite superfluous if @ mpoorjkev ... 6pOus 
7 py had been part of the original argument.) Ritter (p. 77) is 
surely wrong in holding that dpOws é€yec and wpooyjKovra here, 
and the ev- in evdppoorrov and evtpvOpov are used not of technical 
but of moral ‘correctness, and that the paragraph introduces the 
third of the considerations defined in 669 a 7—b 2. 

. ©85. i otv xrA.: these words continue the idea of the exo 
in ¢2, “what, further, about the man who does not even know 
what the piece contains?” ie. who does not know one dppovia 
from another, or does not know the difference between a noble and 
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a servile puOyds,—I follow .Schanz and Burnet in accepting 
Bekker's dep for the MS. ore wep. 

c6. év orwovv: the only meaning L can sugyest for these 
words is ‘in any respect,” ie. in any of ithe pcriis specified in 
669c3~8. (The general sense “in the case of anything whatever ” 
does not agree with Ore mor’ eye, for we must, in that case, 
suppose that éxes has not the same subject as the éxyee in the next 
line.) , 

c8. All modern editors aecept Boeckh’s ab ra voy for the 
MS. avra vov. The ad refers to the previous traversing of the 
same ground in 668 b 4—1 2. 

C9. piv: a genitival dative, like the tyiv in 624 a 1—rivad 
tporov qualities and apologises for the “bull”: the process is 
described in 666b, (This is better than taking it’ with @dew as 
implying that it was not real singing that was expected from 
them.) 

dl1ff. The thtee stages of requirement to be reached by the 
Dionysiac Choir are not so distinctly enumerated as we should 
expect, and the connecting particles are not quite logically used. 
In form it looks as if the péype ye rocovrov and péeype Tov 
Suvarov eivar referred only to the first stage, and at the same time 
the second stage is rather mixed up with the tirst by the tra 
clause in which it (the second) is introduced, and the third stage 
again is tacked on to the second merely by a xai. But. the 
repetition of pexpe rovovrov at e2 shows us that the first pexpe 
rovovrov really referred to all three stages. This is a mark of 
hasty writing, and the clearness of the general meaning may perhaps 
authorize a little manipulation of the connecting links in transla- 
tion; eg. we might translate tva “that further” (they may be 
able etc.). I do not think, that is, that Plato means, what he appears 
to say, that the power of right selection will follow as the result. 
of the power to take an intelligent part in a chorus. In the 
writer's mind the ‘va goes back to the pexpe rovoirou merat- 
Seto Oar. (Another possibility is that iva marks the preceding 
stage as necessary before they can xa@opav.) 

€3. Baoes occurs in connexion with pv@puot also at Rep. 
399e; here it seems to mean not merely footsteps, but any marked 
division of bodily gesture by which time could be kept with the 
music. 

G4. xafopovres xrX., “that (further), having their eyes open 
to the nature of scales or tunes and rhythmic motion, they may 
both be able to select what befits men of their age and standing, 
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and may sing them as they should be sung.” «Ka@opwvres, like 
Katiouv at 632¢ 4, and 652 aQ, is used of a survey which results 
in knowledge. 

d 5. 7A. kal rou. : cp. 686 b dp ovk dEtov erurkoreivy THALKOU- 
Tov Kal ToxovTov otoTHpa HTS Tote THY SiEpOerpe ;—The words 
refer only to the choosers themselves (not “for men of any 
particular age and kind”), but it is thereby implied that the — 
choosers will be able to choose for others as well as fur themselves. 

6. ovrws: ie. mperdovrus. 

@7. doweis: this word, followed as it is by 7Oav ypyorav 
aoracpov, refers to the danger against which we are cautioned at 
656 a7 and 669 b 8, that bad music may produce bad morals. 

el. qyeuoves yiyvwvrar: it is not clear from this passage 
whether the influence of the older men on the taste of the younger 
is that of example, or is by way of precept. A comparison of 
666 c inclines us to the latter view; the 7d rupaxpnpya too seems 
to suggest that the actual singing has more effect on the singers 
themselves, and that the effect on the young is subsequent, i.e. 
that the older men’s theoretical and practical skill enables them to 
give good teaching to others.—domracpds occurs again at 919 e, 
where it is used as the opposite of pivros. 

e3. Tis ert Td TAROOS Hepotans : péeperv with eis, eri, or pds 
is used like the French porter, and our “to bear upon ” (a subject), 
for “to be concerned with,” “to apply to”; ep. Rep. 538c¢ adda 
TH Tpos Tovs aGmtopuevors Tw Adywy airy Peper y etkwv; (The 
transitive use of dépery eri in this sense is common in Plato; eg. 
Rep. 478b).—dav elev peraxexecpiurpevor, “would have become 
masters of”; cp. Polit. 268b5 tiv THs adTov Toimvys apiora. 
peTaxerpiCopevos povotkiy. 

e4. Tis wept tovs moras avrotvs: equivalent to ris TeV 


‘trounrov avray ; it is not necessary to supply qdepor'ons—or even 


ovg'ns. 

(As first written in A, 7d wA7@os had no preposition before it: 
emi was afterwards put in above the line. According to Schanz 
and Burnet, Badham substituted aepi for this eri, and Schanz does 
so in his text. Badham’s note (Conv. Epist, p. 10) is ambiguous ; 
I think he means to substitute éri for the wepi in e 4.) 

These remarks of the Ath. are significant of Plato’s views on 
poetry, and the poetic inspiration. At Rep. 401 b ff. he says super- 
vision must be exercised over poets by the state (€mueratyTreoy Kal 
Tporavaykacréov), as also over the Syovpyoi, to secure that they 
should produce only what is right and good (tv Tov dyaGou etkdva 
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Oous éproveiv Tois woujpaciy). His views on the. poets and 
povockot of his time would seem to have hardened since writing 
the passage in the Republic, for there he contemplated the possi 
bility that there should be Snproupyot (and, by imy vation, Toujtad 
—cp. 402 d) Suvdpevos iyvevery tiv TOU Ku hod re Kal EDT 7) {LOVOS 
diow: here he talks as if the rusyrat >t all events are not likely 
to have that power. 

e7, kat Sevrépou, “as well as of the thing mentioned in the 
second place ”; ie. as well as the power to choose the right puOpds 
and dpyovia. 

671a1 ff. We may perhaps translate, “or with all his chanting he 
will never enchant the young to love virtue.” It is not necessary 
to suppose that he has the word yopdv in mind when he writes 
ixavov émmddy (after tots d€ two lines above). As Heindorf says 
on Gory. 478 c, “satis frequens (est) huiusmodi a plurali ad singu- 
larem transitus.”—xKat drep . . . yéyovev, “well, when it began, 
the argument aimed at showing that our advocacy of the Dionysiac 
Choir was not mistaken, and it has done its best. We must now 
inquire whether it has succeeded.”— As at. 664 ¢3 (kar dpyds Trav 
ASywv), év ‘dpyais here means at the beginning of the account 
of the Chorus of Dionysus. At a7, however (7ep treOeueOa Kar’ 
dpxas dv. eivar yiyv.), kat dpyas refers to the beginning of the first 
peOn discussion (640¢ 1).—It is better, with Stallbaum, to take 
Kados Acyoxevnv as predicative with erdec£ar, not as attributive 
to BoPeav (so Ast and Jowett: “bring eloquent aid”). What 
follows is in no sense a vindication of the eloquence of the Adyos. 
It is a justification of the support it gave to the Dionysiac Choir. 
—The dat. yop@, governed by BoyGeav, is of the same kind as 
those noticed on 670a2. (See Appendix to Bk. IT.) 

a5. 6 atAXoyos 0 Totovros : not specially the assembly spoken 
of at 666 b 2 (of those over thirty), but any symposiuin, whatever 
the age of its members might be. 

a6. em paddov: cp. Hdt. iv. 181 emt de uarher tov és Td 
' Oeppov . . . In this phrase paddAov seems (ungrammiatically) to 
have taken the place of wAéov (cp. Gorg. 4534), which is both 
adv. and adj. In A there is an erasure mark of three letters after 
moaews ; perhaps the scribe wrote ére by mistake, an@ crossed it 
out. Eusebius has ére; he also has aet for the nonsensical vulgate 
et afer padAov. A has et with an erasure mark and a “star” 
before it. 

bi. All recent editors, except Staflb. and the Ziirich edd., 
follow Eusebius here in reading Acyouevwy instead of the MS. 
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yeyvopevwv.—Badham says wept is not Greek here ; that it ought 
to be emi. 

b3. Cp. 645d 6 ff. 

b4. Cp. 649 a4, and for rappyoia 649 b 3. 

b5. The question of the claim to be apXxwv did not come up 
before, but it is pertinent to the present subject. 

b8. édapev: at 666 b 7 ff. 

b10. parOaxwrépas: Eusebius has padakwrépas hére, as the 


‘MSS, had at 666b. It is natural: that the expression should 


slightly vary in the repetition. 

cl. Heindorf, on Gorg. 479¢ (dp’ ody cupBaiver peyurrov 
Kakov dockia ;) quotes this passage as an instance where eévas 
“subaudiri potest” with ovpPaivev, this efvac being expressed 
at Parm. 184b1; the participle is also admissible with cvp Pavey, 
and dy is to be “ understood,” as H. says, at Huthydem. 281 ¢. 

c2. rovrov & efvac xrA.: it was not said at 666b that the 
lawgiver was to be the wAdorys.- Indeed the nearest approach 
to the mention of any wAdorys was the statement that the yuxas 
00s of the mature man would grow evrAacrérepov under the 
influence of wine. But the process of moulding implies the 
moulder. The analogy between the symposium of the young, as 
described at the end of Bk. I., and the Chorus of Dionysus, is to 
be seen in the fact that the dyads vouoerns, through the agency 
of the sexagenarians, is to stand to the third chorus in the same 
relation as the ruler of the feast stood to the symposium of the 
young. 

c 3. worep Tore, coming after 6r’ Foav véat, evidently means 
‘Sas in their youth.” (Ast suggested duzep; the old vulgate was 
dvrep.) In Bk, I. the voyxoOerns is appealed to, and referred to 
as arranging the education of the young—eg. at 647a, 648 a, 
649 a—obd vdépuous efvuc Sei ovprorikods, “and from him must 
come laws to regulate symposia.” 

c4. Suvapevous . . . eee moveiv: see above on 663 e 1.— 
Tov is predicative with eveAmiv and the other adjectives; cp. 
73046 6 peyas avyp, and 732a2 rov ye peyav avépa éodpevov. 

C6. kat ovx eGeAovra . . . bropeverv, “and will not consent 
to observe “order, or be content with what is his proper share 
of’ silence, speech, drink, and song.”;—There is a slight zengma 
in the use of tropeévery. 

c8. ciordvre and eioréurew : apparently terms of the athletic 
arena; dtapayduevov (which governs the dat. rq pi) KaA@ Odppet) 
is quite.in harmony, “able to bring a champion to hold his own 
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against.” Cp. Soph. Hl. 700 eiondOe worddAGv appatyAarav 
peTQ. 

dl. rév KaAXdurror Pdfov: for the two sorts of fear ep. above 
647 a 4 ffi—EKusebius has evidently preserved the. ght reading in 
Tov KdAXuoror ; all the existing MSS. have tov pay xdéAdwrTovr. 
Orelli thought the py was a mistake for 6); probably it was 
merely due to the uy before caAg just before.-—otovs 7 efvac: an 
anacoluthon ; the sentence depending on Svvapevovs was felt to be 
getting too long, so it goes on as if ePaper rous vopnovs Giver Bat 
had gone before. 

G2. wera Sitkyns: cp. 647¢7. I think it has the same 
meaning here, “under the inspiration of” or “with the help of 
a right judgement”; we may perhaps translate, “in the cause of 
right.” (Ast and Stallby translate it merely “ita ut decet, s. oportet.”) 
—Oeiov déBov : if these words are sound (Stallh., Bdh. and Schanz 
would reject them)-——and they do not look like a “glossema,” as 
Stallb. calls them—we may translate them, “(which champion), 
heaven-taught fear that it is, (we have called uiéas and aimrytyn).” 

a7. orparnyovs: at 640 (abc) the ovprociupyot were com- 
pared to otpatryol, here they are so called.—-dv ywpis: for xwpis 
after its case cp. 947 b Opyvev d€ Kai dduppav xupis yiyver Oat. 

8. efvar, which goes with decvérepov, seems to have been put 
in this place with a view to the rhythm and _ balance of the 
sentence. (Ast would replace it by moAeuetv, Orelli by opoce 
lévat ; Schanz would reject it.) 

el. Tois trep é€jKxovtTa éry yeyovoow: this information is 
slipped in in a curiously unemphatic way. As to the obumdcra 
held to train or test the characters of the young—the op@us 
radaywyyGevra cuproc.a of 641 b 1—we are not directly told, 
though it ig implied, that the Tupmoriapxoe are to come from the 
mature class. So here the ovproow of the mature class are 
naturally presided over by men of an older age than they. 

e5. Perhaps we may conclude that it is the regulation of 
the peOn (rowadtn pev peOn) which is to bring the advantage 
(opeAnGevres): while it is the fun and enjoyment (ratdud), that 
is to preserve the sweetness of temper which will ensure that the 
ocupmorat part greater friends than before. 

67241. S¢,MSS. : this clause comes in awkwardly by way of 
contrast to a clause which is itself a contrast to the one | efore it, 
but Ast’s change of d€ to re does not mend matters, ovyyevopevor 
Kat dxoAovOncarres KTX. is just as awkward an addition if coupled 
by Te to wpeAnGevres and PiAo. These last two words describe 
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the result of roratrn peéeOn, with rovodto: cuprorar, but the 
former are really an explanation of what is ineant by tovovroz. 
It is because the cvpmrora: are law-abiding and docile that the 
good results follow. I have therefore venturel to change é to 5%, 
and have put the comma after ovyyevouevor instead of after 
akoAovOioavres. The clause might then be translated, “the 
reason being that they had played their part in the meeting 
throughout in accordance with rules, and had obeyed whenever 
those who were sober issued commands to those who were not.”— 
Ast’s further emendations of dmore to dry Tore, and ddyyoivro 
(for which L and O have adixowvro) to vdnyotvro, as “ Platonic,” 
seem to me probable, particularly the latter. Perhaps, however, 
dpnyotuat was preferred here, as being the military term, to keep 
up the metaphor of orparyyot at 671d ¥.—cvvovciav ovyyiyve- 
Oat isa variety of cuwvoveiay ovveivat, to which cvvddous ovveevat 
at Symp. 197d 2 is a close parallel. 

a4. Cleinias recurs to the doubt which Megillus and he hinted 
at 639 and e.—For A’s ef) O and A? have émi (the latter supra 
versum); from this mere misreading arose the vulgate e’y émi 
TowwvTy (or TH ToWavTy). 

a5—b1. pi toivuy . . . AexOev, “we can now see that it was 
a mistake, in dealing with the gift of Dionysus, to condemn it 
absolutely as a bad thing, which no state would tolerate. Indeed 
there is more still that might be said on the subject, but I should 
hesitate to mention in public the very greatest boon which he 
confers, because most men, when it is mentioned, misjudge, and 
misconéeive it.” mec in a 8, whether explained by supposing the 
ellipse of a preceding “but it is no good,” or whether we give it 
the meaning “though ” claimed above for éze.dy at 669 b 6, has 
in effect here an adversative force, and may be represented by 
“but.” What follows is mainly an instance of the wrong-headed- 
ness of the multitude, though it leads up to a defence of the gift 
of Dionysus.—éxeivo and éri refer to 638cd and e; drAas 
corresponds to the evObs pyOev of 638 ¢ 3 and the evOis of d 2. 

b3. By calling the story a dm) he implies that it had in 
men’s minds the sanction of religion.—vmoppei wws, “is current in 
some quarters,” 

b 4. drepoprOy . . . SedWpyrar, “was deprived of the use of his 
wits. That is why he inflicts on us Bacchic possession with all its 
frenzy and dancing—he wants to take vengeance on somebody ; 
and is is from a desire for vengeance that he has given us 
wine to produce this madness.” Then, with a “heaven help 
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their profanity ! !” he explains that this very tendency to frenzied 
motion which is stimulated in later life by wine is the naturally 
umplanted human anstenct out of which springs the highest of all 
arts, povotky.—Where is the “senselescuess” and the “silly 
exaggeration” which Brins (Plato's Gesetze, p. 50) finds here, with 
Zeller’s help ?—I do not even see: the “Mangel an Klarheit des 
Ausdrucks” which Ritter feels bound to admit.—Knuripides, in the 
prelude to the Cyclops, makes Silenus, addressing Dionysus, speak 
of the time avik’ eppavays "Hpas tro . . . wyov.—Elsewhere Plato 
speaks of the 740s Wuy7s (Rep. 400d), the dyus Yuxas (Rep. 519 b), 
and the 6 Opupc. Yoxys (Rep 533d), though not of the yrepy Pux7s 
(or the vous Puyiys): Ast cps. the Lucretian mens anime (iv. 758). 

b 5. rds te “Burxeias Kab Tuoav THY peaveKyy Xopetay : ep. 
Symp. 218 b mavres yap Kexowwryxate THs pirocddou pavias Te 
kai Buxyeias, (L, O, and A? have éuBarrAew; if this were to be 
adopted, we ought to have dedwpyoGac in the next line.) 

b6. GGev is best taken as referring to tiswporvpevos, not to the 
original dvepopyOn THY yvwpnv; Dionysus was supposed to have 
compassed the maddening of men by wine out of revenge—-others 
should be mad, as well as he. 

b 8. 70 d€ rovdvde oda; cp. 644e1 1dde b€ ioper, where als-. 
he is dismissing fancy in favour of fact. In both cases the fancy 
and the real picture have some traits in common. Here there is a 
distant analogy between the state of the infant whase yyw has 
not yet developed, and that of*the God, who has lost it ; in both 
cases too there is a possession which leads to gesticulations and 
cries, 

c4, wav paiveras, “is quite mad”; wav is et as Stallb. says, & 
mere repetition of that at ¢1 (rav (wov).—érav dkravdoy éavTd 
Taxiora, “as soon as ever he gets on his legs.” 

c6. yupvacrixis—not, so far, mentioned by name, in spite of 
the éapev—is here used probably in the limited sense of the 
part of yopeta which consists of bodily movement—at all ev ats it 
refers mainly to the bodily training which this demands, 

dil. Cp. 65447 and 665a6.—The use of evdedwxevar, “ yield,” 
suggests the view that the instinctive motion is the sotl, so to 
speak, in which the sense grows, which is to reduce dragta to 
TAELS. 

a2. The MS. Oeav, which with difficulty could be made to 
mean “from among gods,” is very awkward, and I have followed 
good Dr. Hagenbnitte (Cornarius) in substituting rovtwv for it. 
This may be taken to refer in particular to puOpds and dppovia, 
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or (better) generally to the course of events, or process, just 
described. Ritter, reminding us that at 653cd we were told 
that the gods had appointed the Muses and Apollo and Dionysus 
to share men’s feasts, proposes to read trd Gewv—F.H.D. would 
read pera Oedv—but the sentence wants rovruv. 

d5. wat 5) Kat... ioxdos, ‘so it comes to ‘this, it seems: 
while the other people’s story has it that wine has been given out 
of spite towards mankind, to make us mad, the account we have 
now given represents it as a specific given in quite the opposite 
spirit—as a means whereby our souls may win modesty, and our 
bodies health and vigour.”—‘“ An excellent summary of our 
discourse,” says Cleinias. 

C5 ff. GAn pev... huvis kivyois: Ath. “We said above,” 
(65449) “did we not, that yopeta as a whole was nothing more 
nor less than waidevors, and further, that one half of yopeia, that 
which concerns the voice, was a matter of puOpoti and dppoviar ?” 

Cl. “ Yes.” 

Ath. “And we found that fvOuds was not confined to the 
movement of the voice (up and down) but was shared by the 
movement of the body, though oyypa (gesture and posture) 


belonged to bodily action alone; while in the other part the 


movement of the voice is tune.”—In other words, there is a clear 
analogy between the two halves of the subject, inasmuch as more 
than one of .the same terms have to be applied to both. 

673a3f. I have unhesitatingly followed Burnet in adopting 
Ritter’s emendation of the MS. pds dperns radeiay into apds 
apetyyv matdeias: in that case rs of course belongs to masdelas. 
Not only, as Ritter says, do we thereby get a real antithesis to the 
following péxpe THs TOD awpartos dpeTijs, but 643e rHY mpds 
aperyy éx maidwy madeiav furnishes us with a confirmatory 
parallel. ' 

a4. ovx of) évriva tpérov is a kind of apologetic qualification 
of the term applied—as we might say, “for want of a better term ” ; 
lit. we used the term “in a sense.” 

a7. & ralovrwy opxnoey etzropev, “which we termed sportive 
dancing.” 

a9. évrexvov dywynv émi: here we have the Greek for 
“technical education.”—éxi 7d ToltovTov atbrov, “towards such a 
condition of it” (i.e. of the body). 

210. Schanz follows Bekker, Ast, and the Ziirich editors in 


adopting from some inferior MSS. wpovetropev. Except at 672 c 


the word yupvacrixy has not been used in this connexion. The 
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subjunctive means “I propose to call,” and may well be right 
here. | 

b 2. kai vov ottrws cipjocAw is equivalent to “and this I would 
now repeat.” 

b7. wdrepov nyav, “either the one or the other of us”; cp. 
vikyodvrwv S€ wotépwv at 628 b 7. 

diff. The same metaphor of parentage runs through the 
account of both origins. The animal instinct. of movement, 
impregnated by the human sense of measure, conceives and gives 
birth to dpxnoes as their offspring. Again, when song awakens 
the sense of rhythm, their union produces “all the delights of 
Xopeia (xopeiav kal ratdidv is a hendiadys.—A2 has wrasdelay, 
which squares with 672e5, but—pace Ritter—is out of place 
here); KowvwOevr then agrees with peédos and pulluos. * (Ast, 
followed by Schanz, alters the text to ro 6€ peXos . . . Tov PvOpov 
on the grounl that Plato must have meant, after saying that the 
sense of puduos had produced dpynots, to say that the same 
pvOpos (“ saltationts lex”) had produced song, or tune, and then that 
the two together had produced yopeia. Bunt this is dictating to 
Plato’s fancy. He does not choose to describe the birth of peAos, 
and if he had wished to do so, he would hardly have used the 
words tropipvyoKey and éyeipery—-words which imply that their 
object had |ieen born already.) 

e3, ws otoys omrovdns, “as if it were a matter of public 
interest”; the words are opposed to ws macdug at ¢ 8. 

e5. I have followed Burnet and Schanz in adopting Eusebius’s 
reading peAery for the MS. pedrerns. peAery Xpwmevy is a 
periphrasis for peAeraoa, and corresponds to pnxavepevy in e 7, 
The simple ypwyévy subordinated to ypyoerae would be very 
bald.— at twv drArAwv Sovav py apeEerac woavtus: this is an 
important and significant adgition. It reveals the author's view 
that for the purpose of his treatise it is enough to take one 
anstance as an illustration of a principle. This he develops in 
detail, and is content to omit the others, with the indication that 
their treatment would be analogous. Here c.g. he goes on to say 
that the same line of treatment will show that a state ought to 
employ the same treatment to all the other tempting pleasures 
(see above on 632¢ and 672 e). 

4al. per emiTndevpdtav wvtivwvoty dAdwy, “and add to 

this any other indulgences” (Jowett). This must be the meaning 
of these words, though they can hardly make good their position 
in strict logic. The fatt that a state allows proceedings which 
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encourage other kinds of vice is no reason why pen should be 
banished ; the full statement, of which this sort of parenthesis is 
a hint, would be: “and if any other practices are treated in the 
same loose way, I should equally vote against them.” 

a3. ere paddAov ris Kp. xai Aak. xpetas, “ going even beyond 
the Cretan and Lacedemonian usage.” 

a4, With zpooOeiuny Ast and Stallb. understand tiv Ypdov 
from above, and all interpreters follow them. But I cannot help 
thinking that we ought to take rpooOeiyny dv TQ vopw exactly as 
we must take kal rpooriOnpi ye To vou at Rep. 468 b, ic. “to the 
Carthaginian law that on campaign nobody is ever to taste this 
drink, but (that men) must during all such period be water- 
drinkers, IT would add, not only that at home too no slave, male 
or fensale, should ever taste wine but, that even the magistrates, 
ete.” For one thing, I think that just after reBeiuyy av ravrny 
tHv Yndov, if he had meant to recall the phrase, he would not 
have used the compound with awpoo- but the simple verb; but my 
main reason for preferring this interpretation is that it ‘suits the 
context far better than the other. 

a5, Kapxydoviwy: Bruns (p. 51) finds in this a direct con- 
tradiction of what was said about Carthaginian drunkenness at 
637d. But surely it is just the drunken nation which would find 
such a regulation imperative in war time, Kg. the vodka pro- 
hibition in Russia in 1914. 

b2. evepyovs ovras, “when on duty.” 

b4. €¢ py Twpackias 1) voowy evexa: ie. “unless by trainer’s 
or doctor’s orders,” 

cl. Eusebius’s duzreAwvwyr is an improvement on the duwédwy 
of the MSS. and Stobacus. 

c2. oS prive: for doris in the sense of doTicovy (after a 
negative) cp. Hipp. Maz. 282 d rovrwrv 8 ExdTEpos a N€ov dpyvpiov 
amd codias elpyarrat 7 GAXos Sypuoupyds ad joTevos TEXVNS 
(where there is a virtual negative)—raxra d€ xrdA.: ie. among 
other ordinances for regulating agriculture would be one for con- 
fining wine-growing within very modest limits. 


APPENDIX A 


671a1.-4. As I have said above, in a note on the Analysis 
of Bk. I., I regard the disquisition on pé6y in that book as 
a general iutroduction to the subject of education, and the 
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‘moral effects of 780v7 and Avry. After the nature of the educa- 
tional process has been clearly described at the beginning of 
Bk. II. (653 a-e), Plato proceeds to deal specially with OVTUKy, 
and the relation to it of the gift of Dionyss. Amo.g the young, 
we had been told, the benefit of the yift} might be foind in a 
properly conducted symposium ; among the mature and elderly, it 
is to be found in the Choir of Dionysus, After describing the 
constitution of the latter, he now, at 671a, turns to consider its 
applicability to the work of education, and in so doing he recalls 
(671 a—672d10) the main points of the former disquisition on 
peOn as a possible erirydevps dperis. 

We may well fancy that when Plato wrote 643a 4-7, the 
words péxpurep av rpos Tov Bedv ddikynrar had for him a double 
meaning: that, to the Athenian’s hearers the word eos merely 
stool—and was meant to stand—fo1 ofvos; but that the author 
had in mind the subject of the third chorus. Whether this was 
so or not, the words express so well what I conceive to be the plan 
of the division of the subject that I will quote them in full. 
They are: mpwrov 5) otv mpds rdv Adyov Spirwpeba tadeiuy ri 
mwoT eotiv kai tiva Sivayev éxer* Out yap taitys pupev iréov 
elva Tov TpokeXetpiopevoy ev TH Viv Avyor bp Humv, pexpuTeEp 
dv mpos Tov Bedv adixknrat. Dr. Ivo Bruns (Plato’s Gesetze vor 
und nach threr Herausgabe durch Philippos von Opus) holds that 
the tractate in Bk. T. on the possible use of wey as an emir 7devpu 
aidovs (646 a—649 c), and the suggestion of a Chorus of Dionysus, 
with all the discussion of waideia and povotxy preliminary to it, 
were written at different times, and with totally different views : 
—that they can never have been intended by their author to form 
parts of the same treatise—that indeed they contradict each other 
in several important points. Also that the section of Bk. IL from 
67144 oKoTwpefa to 672 Lis a clumsy attempt on the part of an 
editor to bring the two discussions into harmony; and that all 
references, in the second book, to the treatment of yey) in the 
first (eg. 666 ¢ Kai ovrws . . + peév 51, 659 ¢ tpitov y TérapTov) as 
well as all passages in Bk. I. which might seem to look forward to, 
or lead up to the main discussion of Bk. II, were inserted into 
the text by the same editor—equally clumsily. Bruns’s examina- 
tion of these and other parts of the Laws is very sgarching, and is 
written with great ability, and is indeed a very helpful guide to 
the understanding of many parts of the treatise. His arguments 
are powerful, and both the destructive and the constructive! parts 

1 E.g. his view that the bulk of Bk. II. originally formed part of Bk. VIT. 
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of his book, if they are to be satisfactorily confuted,’would need 
answers far too long to be given here. I can only say here that 
I am not convinced by them, and that I think the general line of 
the defence against his criticisms is this: ic. that the train of 
thought in Plato’s dialogues often winds about in such unexpected 
ways, that different readers arrive at quite different views as to 
the importance to be assigned to different sections, and as to the 
way in which each section was intended by its author to serve as a 
contribution to the main argument, Often indeed it is impossible 
to secure agreement as to What the inain argument was intended to 
be, On these grounds | do not accept as final Bruns’s statements 
that the author of such and such a passage evidently meant to go 
on in a different way from that in which the treatise proceeds, or 
that it is logically impossible that Plato could have taken subjects 
in the order in which he seems to have arranged them. Also 
there seem to me to be analogous points in the two pé02 discussions , 
to which Bruns is blind. 


APPENDIX B 


672 e 1—673¢2. . Phe subject of yopeta falls into two halves: 
(1) the training of the (ear and) voice, and (2) the training of the 
body in rhythmic movement. The tirst part Plato here calls 
povotky, giving the word a more restricted sense than usual; the 
second he calls yupvagrix?), though he does not imply thereby 
that the sole object of yupvuorixy is the training for yopeta, 
The first half of the subject, he says, has been fully dealt with : 
of the second, though it has not been left out of sight, the treat- 
ment has been incomplete; shall he complete it now? Are we, 
ie, to have, side by side with the description of the evrexvos 
dywy)) ért povotkyy, a companion picture of the technical training 
best adapted for the bodily half ?—zepavodpev, 7) Kal éedcoper ; 
... A€ywper, 7) THS Kal wy TouTéav; What old blue gets tired 
of boating “shop”? There is nothing the two Dorians would 
like better than a long talk about gymnastic training, but the 
Athenian—or at all events Plato—-does not mean to indulge 
them. In acceding to their request he tell§ them they know it 
all already, and’ then he begins the subject in such a way as to 
lint that his treatment of it is to follow the lines of the discussion 
of the training in povorxy. Then, with a repeated promise to 
go on hardly out of his mouth -(ro 8¢ retpardueda ehegiis 
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SteAGeiv), he abruptly breaks off; if they do not mind, he says, he 
will first disiniss the subject of lawful yéOy by a final recapitula- 
tion. To the subject of gymnastic training he does not return 
until the seventh and eighth Books. Ritter agrees with Bruns 
that the explanation of this silence is that the treatise is here 
incomplete, though he does not follow Bruns in his theory of an 
editorial dislocation of Plato’s arrangement. Stallbaum, on the 
other hand, in spite of the following repurdpueOa eeijs Ser Petr, 
holds that in 673c¢9-d5 we have the promised disquisition on 
gymnastic training. J would suggest that the best explanation 
of Plato’s silence is that he never intended tc write this dis- 
quisition at all. At 632¢e he told us that the treatment of the 
eritnoevara which would foster one virtue would serve as a 
mapdberypa for the treatment of those belonging to other virtues, 
and then he stopped in his career after one virtue had been 
discussed. In the same way here he makes the conversation turn 
from the subject proposed when enough has been said to show 
that there is no need to pursue it further. 


BOOK III 


In Books I. and II. we have been considering, under various 
guises, the relation of Law to the Individual—how it acquires 
authority, and how it helps to discipline the character through the 
action of pleasure and pain, desire and fear. We now pass abruptly 
to the political frame-work within which, and upon which Law 
acts, 

676a1-c8. Ath. “ Now that we have scttled that question, I 
should like to ask what 1s the most elementary form of a state ?— 
The easiest and best way to discover this is to examine the 


question in the same way as we examine a state to see whether. 


its progress is towards perfeetion or towards ruin.” 
Cl. “ How is that ?” 


Ath. “ Why, by taking an immensely long period of time, and 


observing the changes that take place in it.” 

Cl. “ What do you mean exactly ?” 

Ath, “You see, states have existed, and men have lived as 
members of them for a quite incalculable length of time—You 
can say how long?” 

Cl. “T cannot.” 

Ath. “You may call it an unlimited time?” 
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Cl. “You may.” 

Ath. “Don’t you think myriads on myriads of states have 
come into being during this time? and, whatever the amount, 
have not an equal number of states ceased to be? Have they not 
severally exhausted all kinds of constitution many times over ? 
Have they not sometimes grown from small to big, aud sometimes 
sunk from big to small ?—changed too from good to bad, and 
from bad to good ?” 

Cl. “It must have been so.” 

Ath. “Now I want, if I cau, to get hold of the thing that 
caused all this transformation ; fur I expect that would reveal to 
us the secret of the birth and change of states.” 

al. Op. Plut. Demosth. ch. 4 nal ratra pév tavty, Kara, 
IlAdrwva.—*odArteias apyijv: for this expression he substitutes 
at 8 Thy mpwrnv (roy ToALTELMV) yéeveow Kal petdBacw : the 
object of his search is what perhaps in modern phrase we might 
call “the secret of political vitality.” 

a6. peraBaivovoav: many editors have been inclined to think 
Boeckh right in reading peraBatvovowv.—Badham wrote it so 
independently. Ast and Schanz adopt the change. Perhaps, 
though, Plato preferred the rhythm of the slightly irregular 
expression. After all it.is not straining language much to talk of 
the advance of a state being transformed in the direction of perfec- 
tion, instead of saying that the advancing state is so transformed. 

a8. That is, the point of view from which we must examine 
the question must be one which takes in an immense expanse of 
time, and all the transformations which occur in it. —HaKOUS TE 
Kal a7reipias : a hendiadys for dzeipov pyKous. 

b7. I think the rovro ye in the next line shows that Stallbaum 
is right in taking 7d 5€ ye xrA. to mean, “but you can be sure of 
this much (can’t you), that it must be a hopelessly immeasurable 
time”? He makes 76 the article tu the ws clause. Hermann, 
Schneider, Schanz, and Burnet rightly make the sentence a 
question. Ast and Heindorf take ws as “perquam,” as in os wpa 
at Crat. 395 b.—Schanz preserves the azreipov of A as against 
the dXerov of L, O, and most modern editors. 

cl. For Taras, “all kinds of,” cp. 63783 avoig macy, 
688 c6 rary kakia. 

c6. wept: Ast on this passage, and Heindorf on Phaedr. 270¢, 
have collected instances of the “redundant” zrepi, where the 
simple gen. might have stood. It is especially frequent with 
atria, Cp. also 664a rovrov 8 répe wacav pnyavav evpioKery, 
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and 678a3,—et Svvainefu: less confident than jv Suvwpeda, 
almost wistful in tone. The line of thought here followed is this : 
if we can find what is the cause and nature of the true develop- 
ment of a state, ic. of its progress towards perfection, we shall learn 
what is the first principle or vital force which brought it into 
being. <A practical application of this knowledge 1s described at 
683 b; it will enable us to decide what laws are suitable tor a state. 

c9. With mpoOupeicba. dzopaivopevovy we may usefully com- 
pate ovvteivar metpopevoy SyA@out in a very simiJar sentence in 
64le; it is a more direct expression than the mpodupeio Our 
arodaiverOat which seems more natural to us 

677a5.. Among many passages from ancient writers which 
speak of wholesale destruction of life by some physical catastrophe 
Ast cps. Polit. 270c 11 POopai rotvuv €€ dvdyxys TéTe péeyurrat 
cupBaivover tov te dAAwY (owv, Kat 8) Kal TS THY CVOpeTey 
yévos oXiyov Te mupadecirerut. There is no need, with Boeckh, 

sto put in 7d before Trav dvOperwv in the present passage. Among 

other slight variations between the two passages, in the Pol. he 
says “the human race survives in a mere fragment”; whereas 
here he says, “only a very few representatives of mankind sur- 
vive.” Cp. Rep. 363d raidas yap matdwy gaci Kai yevos 
KatoruGev Acirer Gas Tov dotov Kai evdpKor, 

a8. vojorwper: voew does not (as in Ep. viii. 352 ¢ vonrare be 
aj N€yw vuv) mean turn one’s attention to, ponder, think about, but is 
“let us suppose.” I have therefore put a (—) after yevoyevyy ; i.e. 
the speaker meant to add a secondary predicate to rarryv, perhaps 
in the form of a 6te or ws clause. ‘The interruption of Cleinias’s 
question enables him to change the subject of the ws clause from 
abty (7 pOopa) to ot Tore wepupvyovres. 

b2. I think we may include ev xopvdats in the picture 
suggested by (wiupa, as well as in the statement of fact about the 
surviving herdsmen; the speaker is thinking, perhaps, of the 
seemingly tiny flashes from’ heath or forest, fires seen on distant 
mountains. There is moreover a special appropriateness in the 
metaphor, since water puts out fire, and water was the destroying 
medium in the catastrophe. 

b 5ff. “To say nothing of the other resources of civilization, of 
course such men as these can know nothing of all the tricks devised 
by dwellers in cities to over-reach or eclipse or otherwise damage 
each other.” The tov before év trois agrece is masc.—otherwise 
the wpds dAAWAovs and the érwoovcw would be harsh: pnxavov 
has to do without an article, for, if it had one, rov would occur 
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too often.—-It is even possible that the first rwv is masc.— Wagner 
suggested that we ought to read doroitor for doreot.—Stallb. and 
Herm. both inserted the usual re after the first rov, thus adding 
emphasis to the pnxavev; Wagner and Schanz agree.—Cobet 
alters eis to éx; but eis, “in the matter of” (cp. 774b4, 809e 7, 
860d 1), suits the context better, and it provides a good construc- 
tion for the antecedent of é6rdua, Cobet cps. Symp. 188 b, and 
takes els re 7A. x. dud. with the words which follow, not with 
Texvav and pyyavov.——olt év toils doreoe is equivalent to 
“ civilized beings.” 

cl. Owpyev; “may we take it?” So 860¢ ws Aéyovta riGere. 
(Schanz would substitute dopey for Owuer here and at c3, 
—~-unnecessarily.) 

c2. dpa iv A corrected by A? to apdyv, which is the reading 
of L, O and Eus.; an instructive mistake on the part of A. Cod. 
Voss. also read dpa fv. 

c 4-7, “We shall suppose, shall we not, all implements to be- 
destroyed and all serviceable contrivances of statesmen or other 
experts to disappear entirely at that juncture?” It is hard to 
say whether rexrys or codias is to be joined in thought with 
TwoAurikns ; in either case the meaning is much the same.—In 
orovoaiws we have the notion of professional or purposeful activity ; 
cp. 656 a 4. 

c7-d6. Burnet has followed O. Inimisch (ut supra, pp. 60 ff.) 
in attributing wows... éreovv to the Ath. I. says the Armenian 
translation, Ficinus, and L confirm this division. B., has also 
placed the totro, which follows orwovv in A (and which, from 
MS. days downwards, has been either omitted or changed) at the 
head of Cleinias’s answer. The only change I would make in 
Burnet’s reading of the passage is that I follow Herm. in rejecting 
the first yeyovev. But it is not only the reading and division of 
this difficult passage that have been disputed. Interpretations have 
varied at many points; eg. as to whether éry or rade (understood) 
is the subj. of dceAdvOavevy, whether (rods) rére means after or 
before the flood, and whether AawddAw (and the other datives) 
means (revealed) by D. (Ast), or to D. Indeed the whole drift of 
the passage seems to have been differently understood by every inter- 
preter. I would suggest as a translation of ras yap... yeyovdra : 
Ath. “If the world was without interruption furnished with all 
the advantages it now possesses, what room was there for any new 
invention whatever?” Cl. “It comes to this, that we shall have to 
suppose (apa) that duying myriads of myriads of years, the men 
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then living” (i.e. after the flood) “knew nothing of them ” (Le. were 
uncivilized), “‘and that, o.e or two thousand years ago—a mere 
yesterday, you may say—this discovery was revealed to Daedalus, 
that to Orpheus, etc.” 

dl. rovro: for a somewhat similar use of e neuter demon- 
strative cp. the adverbial use of rovro “in that case” at 684¢1 
and tavra at 700d 1. ‘ 

dad 5. H. W. Moss, in an article on the ube of ws Gros etzety, 
pointed out that the phrase here qualifies mdéproXAc, and that, 
‘consequently, the comma which has hitherto stood a'ter that 
word ought to come after eizeiv. 

Q7. dpuor ... Gre rapéXures, “it is very nice ” (i.e. modest) 
“of you to leave out...” A and O read @ ap ior’, which most 
editors content themselves with altering to dp ’ ola. From the 
margin of Cod. Voss. is reported tpior’. There seems no other 
way of accounting for dp’ ior’ except by supposing, as Burnet does, 
that dpior’ was the original reading. 

a9. For Epimenides’ date cp. on 642 d. 

el. viv: ethic dative—reo pnyavqjpute . . . drerédecer: a 
comparison of the Schol. on Hes. Op. ef Di, 40 f, and. Plutarch, 
Conv, Sept. Sap. $57 e (ch. 14) shows that Plato here refers to the 
belief that Hesiod’s words about the virtue of ‘mallow and 
asphodel” set Epimenides on the track of sovereign herbal 
medicaments. 

e10. kai rutra: ie. there was an épnytu of animals as well as 
of mankind.—omrdvia . . . vesovrw .. . Cv, “few for their 
pasturers to live on”; so few that the nen who grazed them had 
difficulty in supporting life. The inf. with ozdvios is of the same 
construction as that with its opposite ixavds. So at Rep. 373d 
ixavi) Tpepery Tos TOTE 7) XWpa evrat.—The efvae goes with all 
the accusatives, beginning with €pypiav. (‘This seems better than 
to take efyus as equivalent to é£eivar, as at Theaet. 2074; in that 
case Povxddua, ¥é vos and favra would be governed by vésoveev.) 

678a1. ro, tore MSS.: the repetition of rore after that 
at e 6 seems strange. I think that we cught to read 7d kar’ dpxids 
here ; cp. 679a 1 ef pH Ticw Kar’ apxas tows. 

a3. Sv: for the objective gen. with Adyos in the Sense of 
about something Stallb. cps. Apol. 26 b . Jeav dv viv Adyos 
éotiv, and Soph. Ant. 11 pvdos pirov “ tidings about friends.”— 
For Trepi c. gen. instead of the simple gen. cp. on 676 c 6. 

a4. ds éros elreitv: this qualifies 7d raparav. 

a9. The vice and virtue spoken of are those of men, not those of 
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institutions referred to at 676a5 and c3 and 683b. He means, 
as he explains immediately, that virtue and vice, like the details 
of civilization, take time to develop, and can only develop in 
their company. How this applies to vice is explained at e 6 ff. 
He does not give a corresponding explanation of the rise of virtue, 
because a virtuous development (the eridours eis adpeTiv) iB 
natural, The object of the whole treatise is to show how to avoid 
and obviate the accidents which give rise to vice. 

b 3. O has +) «at for 7). . 

b6. The w of yuov being in an erasure in A, Schanz con- 
jectures 1)iv.—eis mw. xTX., “the world came to be what the world 
is,” Jowett. 

b9. Kara opixpdv at Prot. 338 e, Soph. 217d, Rep.-344a and 
401 c means “in little bits”; here it is ‘little by little,” as at 
Rep. 407d, Phaedr. 262 a, Theaet. 1800, Theay. 130c. At Soph. 
241c kal xata opixpdv, like the following xal xara Bpaxi%, 
means ‘ever so little.” 

cl. mperes: cp. Phaedo 114d 5 rovro . . . mperew pot doxei, 
The sense of “to be likely” is not common for rpeeuv. 

c3. ‘“"EvauvAos eleganter dicitur tam de sermone, quo adhuc 
aures personant, quam de re qualibet, cujus adhuc recens est 
memoria,” Ruhnken, Zim. 

c5. For eavro’s in the sense of dAdAjAovs cp. Lysis 215 b, 
Parm. 133 ¢. 

C6. €v Tois wept exetvov roy ypdvov: this has generally, and 
rightly, been taken as an expansion of such a phrase as ta vv, 
on the lines of local expressions like (és) ra é€mi Odrepa, Ta Er” 
éxeiva, (ets) TO ew exetva, Td emt Tdde, Els TA TOD adeAhoU TOD 
énov (Lysias xii, 12). Schanz, however, marks éy rots as corrupt, 
and Badham introduces xacpots after ypovov. (Rather than this 
I would take rots as masc.)—Steph. altered the MS. ropeéa into 
wopeia, and, as there is a gap two letters long in A before the 
word, Schanz admirably conjectured ra wopeia. The ra goes well 
with the wayra in ¢ 8. 

c7. ‘lhe rére, to which Boeckh took exception, has the effect 
of making the wore clause (which Boeckh rejected) the most 
significant part of the complex sentence. It is as if Plato said, 
“They could not travel to each other as yet, either by land or 
sea, because all kinds of vehicles had been destroyed.” — obv 
Tats Téxvats: ic. “as well as the arts necessary for their con- 
struction.” 

dl. peraddcia for péraAAa: Lobeck, Paralipp. iv. 10, gives 
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many instances of nouns and adjectives in -os, -y, -a,.or -ov 
which have alternative forms in -etos, -e.a, or -€L0OV, and mentions 
this case in that connexion. — avy KeXvpeva : ie. “filled up with 
mud,” like the “nine men’s morris.” 

d 2. avaxadatper Gar: used, not, as some take it, of clearing 
out the mines, but in its technical sense uf extracting*metal from 
the ore; cp. on 6424. There could of course be no yossibility of 
doing this if the mines were not. accessible. 

23. Spvoropias: abstract for concrete; “timber,” not merely, 
as L. & S., “firewood.” (Not ‘they (had) no means of felling 
timber,” as Jowett, but “ they were consequent] y badly off for 
timber.”)-—A has mov, O mov Tt, Vulg. ré arov. 

a7. A has av with 59) as an alternative, and O 6) with av 
as alternative. 

28. rov8’ obrws yeyovevat: ic. that the miners’ art: revived. 

e2. A has A€yovra: with Séovrar as an alternative, O seovras 
with A€yovrar as alternative. 

e6. The change in the matters spoken about is nut so abrupt 
as at first it seems: there was no wrdcws, hecause dopevor EavTous 
ewpwv ov OALyoryTa; no war (partly) because there was a dearth 
of weapons. Still, the author wishes to add a further result of 
the épyia, ie. that there was enough for all ; also to hint what 
were the chief curses of civilized societies, ie. meney, and ltes—— 
the unnatural appetite for accumulated wealth, and the loss of 
faith and truth which comes in the train of selfishness. 

679 a1. vopis: the following 7 SseCwv shows that this is not 
to be restricted to the literal sense of pasturage, but, as in the case 
af Spvotopia at 678 d 3, stands for the resulting product, i.e. flocks 
and herds; 80, at Xen, Anab, iii, 5. 2 (vopat moAXat Booknparev 
Sia Be Bagiperar els TO Tepav TOD ToTapod KaTEAPOyncav), vopad 
mneans pasture ig herds. 

al. ovdé év: this adverbial use of the emphatic form is 
uncommon, . 

bl. Perhaps it is better to say that the clause rotrw tw Téxva 
topifew Tatra is the direct object of édwxe, than to take Tw rexva 
as the direct object, and explain (as Stallb.) wropifew to be = wore 
mopifecv. 

b 2. rowai'ryv dropiay seems to refer definitely to ihe lack of 
iron, rather than to general distress, such as that caused by the 
flood. (Jowett trans, “when reduced to their last extremity.”) 
‘'—Brdotyv kai eriSoow: BAdoryn here perhaps means sprouting 
or birth; at Phaedr. 251d it means a nascent germ, or sprout; at 
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Prot. 334 a, all that sprouts above ground from a root; Sophocles 
‘uses BAdora: of birth, O.T. 717, Trach. 382, and at 0.0. 972 of 


conception. In that case the two words would exactly correspond 
to the yeveowy kat perd Bary of 676 c 8. 

b 3. da 76 Torovroy, “that being so.” 

b6. 6 tore év éxeivors wapqv: Ficinus in his trans. omits these 
words. Wagner concludes that they were absent from some MSS., 
and that the scribe who restored them put them in the wrong 
place. He would place thein after y/yvoir dv. Ast puts a full stop 
at dvres, and only a comma after rapny. Cornarius makes these 
words mean “‘. . . (were,without the gold) which was then among 
them.” Some of the difficulty is removed if, with Stallb., we take 
what precedes to be, like the followitg one, a general statement ; 
not “they would not have been rich,” but “men were never made 
rich (who had no gold and silver, and that was the men’s condition).” 
(Ritter takes tore and éxeivous to refer to the period and the men 
of the earlier civilization before the flood ; but this does not help.) 

b7. q & av xrA., “if a community is to breed the best natures, 
it must admit neither voverty nor wealth: without them no 
blatant oppression can gain a footing, or jealous envy.” 

cl. Stallb. has collected many examples of the way in which 
variety is secured by the substitution of re . . . ov for a second or 
third ovre; this is a step towards the not infrequent ovre .. . Te. 

C2 ff. dyaGot pev ... SeeAnAVOaper, “last, but not least, among 
good influences was their so-called simplicity. What they heard 
called fair or foul, they wére so ‘simple’ as to think rightly 
named, and believe really to be so. No one was ‘clever’ enough 
to suspect a lie, as do our wiseacres of to-day. What they were 
told about gods and men, they took for true, and lived by it, and 
that is how they came to be just the kind of men we have above 
described.” 

d2. cizwyev A (and Land O72); Vat. 1029 reads elropev; so 
Ficinus and Cornarius, who trans. dizimus; so Ast conjectured, 
and so Schanz reads. The substairce of this paragraph is almost 
entirely recapitulatory, so that the indice. may well be right—in 
spite of the wéAXAovesy efvar “are bound to be.” The only novelty 
is the mention of many generations, but this is implied in the 1000 
years of 677 d. 

G6. cura wodw pdvoy atbrot: if wévov adrot is sound, the . 
avrov seems to have been added to the xara wéAtv with the same 
effect as in évOa8° adrov and similar, mostly Homeric, expressions ; 
cp. our “within there,” “without there” in Shakespeare. (Ast 
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and Stallb. put the comma before atrot instead of after it, and 
construe it (still with a local meaning) with Aeyopevar, Bah. reads 
OVOMATL for povov avrov, also taking it with Acyopevat, Ritter 
proposes avrov (ie. wodenixy texvov) for atrot, H. Richards at: 
of the emendations I prefer the last.) 

e2. The three comparatives which foilow evOeu-repor contain 
the only fresh points in this parsgraph. They come in as an 
expansion of the praise implied in the e(wv xata Tavra in ¢ 7. 

06. AcAexOw dy) . . . adrois, “let what we have said, and all 
the deductions we make from it, be regarded as a means of 
ascertaining how the men of that time came to want iaws, and who 
their lawgiver was.” 

68044. 7d rovovroy: not “such a thing as a lawyer,” but 


“such a thing as a law.”--For the plur. ypovovs ep. below on. 


‘769 5. 

a6. mepiddov: the cycle that elapses betwcen one natural 
conyulsion and another. Plato seems to assume that such con- 
vulsions only occur at great intervals of time-—eOeo. kai trois 
Aeyopevors warpiows vopors: we see from 793a f. that these 
aypapa voutpo or watpioe vopot are indispensable to a community 
even after written laws have been introduced. The tots Aeyopevors 
(and the ods dvopdfover at 793 a) show that aarpuos is to be 
taken as a technical term, in the sense of tradateonal. 

a9. “Herein we have already a form of polity ””"—if we may 
use the word polity in Hooker’s sense of polttical organization. 

b2. Svvacretayv: patriarchy is what we should call this 
particular form of “authority,” though Plato hesitates to coin the 
word atpiapxia, The important point in his eyes seems to have 
been the fact that authority (6vvacreia) should attach to any 
position ; hence the term chosen. The leading idea connected 


with the word (cp. Rep. 544d, Arist. Pol. 1292) scems that of. 


personal authority.—kat viv ére. . . kal €v "KAA, kat xara, Bap. : 
this must mean that this personal inherited authority existed in 
some Greek states; not that.sthey were altogether in the same 
primitive condition as to polity as the Cyclopes. 

b3. Aeye: 8... otknowv, “Homer, you remember, says it 
was,to be found in the way in which the Cyclopes lived.” —otknoes 
is not “government,” as Stallb. translates it, but it would be hard 
to find a single English word for it here. 

c 2. Xapiers, “a pretty poet, ” in the old phrase. 

G2. 7rd dpxaiov atrav émi tiv dypwryta Sud pvOodoylas 
eraveveykwv, “when, in his poem, he ascribes their primitive ways 
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to their wild life”; i, Homer, like the Athenian, tells of units 
of population -scattered among the hill-tops, and points to the 
necessary consequences of such isolation. 

G7. otxynow: here the concrete ‘ household.” 

G8. yevos: the “family”; not yet the clan into which the 
household grow£—kata yevos, “in separate families.” —vrd ar. 
KTX. gives the reason for dverrappévwv, azropia, “ dearth,” not of 
men, but of possessions and implements. 

el. év ais: the antecedent to this relative is, of course, not (as 
Stallb.) @Oopais, though it immediately precedes, but aoAcretat 
The Ath. does not think it necessary to repeat the words rocavrae 
moXitetar yiyvovrat, but they are carried on in sense from his last 
speech. (Ast, followed by Wagner, Hermann, the Ziir. edd., 
Schanz and Ritter read ey ois.)\—In this paragraph we pass from 
the single family with the father at the head, to the next genera- 
tion, when the eldest brother takes his father’s place and, as it were, 
acts as the “ father” of his younger brothers and their families, as 
well aa of his own. 

e2, marpos Kat pytpos: 1 imagine «ai to mean or, and that 
Plato is thinking of cases where authority and property descended 
through the mother. The same interpretation is possible at 
690 a 3. 

e 3, marpovopovpevot: Timaeus, Lex, gives two explanations of 
this word: (1) ot rots yovexots (ie. handed down from father to 
son) vopos Ypwpevor, and (2) tard Tov maTEepwy dpxouevot. The 
latter is most likely the right one, at least for this passage (in 
spite of 680 a6); only the “father” is the father of the tribe, who 
inherits his position from the original father of the family.—We 
may translate the whole paragraph: “And so do there not arise, 
out of these single households and families, whom the dearth 
consequent on the cataclysms keeps in isolation, communities in 
which the eldest rule because they inherit the authority from 
father or mother, and the people follow them, and are soon to be 
found forming one flock, like 80 giany birds, ruled by paternal 
authority, the justest of all titles to royal rank?”—This is the 
fully developed patriarchy. 

e6. “Yes, and next, larger numbers (rAeiovs’ subj.) join 
together to form greater communities such as we may term 
woAes.” The word médAes seems strangely used of these 
primitive communities. Naber conjectures ératvAes. If modes is 
correct, it must be used proleptically. F.H.D. conj. that aoAes 
is a mistake for otxjoers due to the adjacent rActovs. 
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07. yewpyias: as we use the words “ planting ” or “ plantation ” 
for a planted space, so “cultivation” is used here for cultivated 
spaces. : 

681 a2. retxov eptpara, “as walls of defence.” —olxiav: he 
uses the word oixia, figuratively, for what he has iast called a 
modus, Ata he calls it an vienoes 

a8. mapeivor . . . é€xovucuy, “should bring with it.” 

bi. otxetv: the subj. to this verb is really the éxdorovs, 
which is not definitely expressed till b5.—érepa ad’ érépwv 
ovrwv ..., ‘(each) a distinct set, derived from a distinct set 
of ...” érepa is governed by an imaginary éyovtus, agreeing 
with the same éxdorovs understood. 

b3. koopuwrepwv . . . avdpixwrepa, “the more orderly or 
spirited the forbears, the more orderly and spirited would be the 
dispositions of the descendants they had brought up.” J think 
Koopuwrépwv and avdpuxov are under the government of an 
imaginary dd, repeated from dad’ before éréowv. (Boeckh un- 


necessarily proposes avéptxwrépwy tor avdpixav.) 


b 4. xard tpdrov here seems to mean “duly,” “as was to be 
expected.”—odrws, “in this manner,” ie. by descent and training. 
(Or ought we to take ovrws as “merely,” “just,” with xara 
Tpdmov, as in arAws otrws? In such an idiomatic phrase it is 
hard for us to be certain; “just in the same way” would fit in 
well here.) . 

b 5. drorvrovpevovs av, “ready to imprint,” or “likely to 
imprint.” Not only would each contingent bring its own 
traditional manners and dispositions, but it would be sure to 
perpetuate its own preferences in its descendants.—It is surprising 
what a light is let in upon the sentence by Schneider's dv aipécets 
for the MS. dvatpéces. Burnet adopts it; so do Herm. and 
Wagner, though they are probably wrong in taking av with 
nkew ; it goes much better with droruroupevovs. Ast saw part 
of the truth when he propose to read atpeoers (80 Schanz), instead 
of dvatpeoets.—Ast also proposed avevperes, and Winckelmann 
dveupnoets, Orelli de aipérers. Stallb. actually retains avatpéecers 
and translates it “‘ea quae susceperint,” 

cl. Schanz says that A has avrwv 

c2. With torépovs we must supply apécxev.- This added 
clause (rovs S¢ . . . torépovs), which Schanz would eject from 
the text, gives the whole sentence the same effect it would have 
had if rpwrovs had been put in (predicatively) with vouovus, and 
the second clause omitted.—This is exactly the informal way in 
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which thoughts drop out in conversation, It says, in effect, “I 
don’t mean that other people’s laws will be positively displeasing 
to them; only that they will like their own best.” (H. Steph. 
wanted to insert the rpwrovs.) 

c4. apy... ws €ouxey: in other words, “is not this, after 
all, how a definite enactment of laws came about ?”—i.e. from the 
necessity of choosing, for the united community, the best out of 
the laws of the clan-units out of which it was formed. If this 
is the right interpretation of these words, it follows that the next 
speech of the Ath. is a development of this idea; and this view 
is supported by the explanatory youv added to the adverbial 73 
pera. TATA, 

c7. 7d youv ... eavrov, “it is clear that, when the separate 
families had once united to form one community, they” (could not 
go on with different notions in their minds as to what was per- 
missible and what not, but) “would have to choose certain repre- 
sentatives of their whole body,” etc. . 

c8. These xowvoi, or public representatives, would have a 
double task: (1) that of selecting the best from the laws of the 
several tribes, and (2) that of selecting the best from among the 
rulers of the several clans, to serve for the united state. 

C9. attav: ie. TOV vopipwv.—eis 73 Kowvev (“for the use of 
the community ”) goes with what follows. 

c10. ofov BaorAetor, “with king-like power.” (There is no 
need, with Hug, to reject these words.) 

G1. favepa Sei~avres : havepd is proleptic, “indicate clearly ” 
——not, as Schneider and Jowett, “publicly present.”—eAerOar re 
dovres, “propose for their acceptance ”—rather than “give them 
the choice of them,” Jowett—implying that it had been settled 
that whatever the xozvoi chose would be accepted. 

2. rovs d€: ic. the wyéuoves ; ipyovras is predicative. 

a3. 7) Kai twa Baorretay, “or perhaps monarchy,” Jowett. 

d4. ev tavry tH peruBoAn Tis wodcreias oikyorovrw: the 
subject to the verb is still of, i.e. the kowvoi, and it is apparently 
used absolutely, “will direct affairs during this change of 
constitution.” Cp. 779 ¢6 Kai doa évrds moAews . . . mperov av 
oixeiv ety, (Most interpreters take the verb to mean “ will live,” 
Le. they suppose the subject somehow changed to “the whole 
community.” Apart from this change of subject, what a feeble 
end to the paragraph! ‘And in this altered state of the govern- 
ment they will live,” Jowett.) 

6. efens, “step by step”; cp. Polit, 281d tv’ éfeEns jyiv 6 
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Aoyos ig-—The subj. to yyvorro may be petaBod., but perhaps 
it is only “ things would come about.”—Stallb. points out that 
the formula ovTw (re) Kal TavTy recurs at 714d 9, and 947d 5, and 
cps. tavtTy Kat Kata tTatTa 929c, and 889 ‘(where ovTMS is 
added). 

7. rpirov roivey . . . ylyver Out, “we have yet to mention 
the rise of a third kind of polity; and at this stage both the 
polities and the cities themselves display complete variety of form 
and history,” ie. the full development of the city in the plain 
brings with it all kinds of activities for its inhabitants, and offers 
facilities of intercourse with the outside world. As a consequence, 
not only do the relations of classes in the citv change, but it is 
entangled in conflicts with other cities—sometimes with disastrous 
results. The e/6) refer mainly to the mohirevov, the waijpura, 
to the woAeus. 

682a1. Neyer. . . Tatra... etpyueva: such a ‘form of 
expression as kal Tatra Aéywv ops dv tis A€you is common. 
This is a variety of it. Aun intermediate form would be cai ratra 
dv r€you Tes 6p0as Acywv. Ast cps, 689 ¢ 1. 

a2. Kata Oedv wus cipnpéva kat Kata dio : so we might say 
of a biblical story, “It’s holy scripture, and, what’s more, it’s 
human nature.” 

a3ff. Oeiov yap... éexaorore, “for poets too, being a heaven- 
born race—a race (specially) inspired at their times of singing,— 
helped by many a Grace and Muse, often reveal the secrets of 
nature” (lit. “seize in many cases on the way in which things 
really happen”). The general sense of this passage is clear, but 
the reading and the exact inter-relation of the words are doubtful. 
Proclus quotes it four times in his commentaries on Plato; on 
Rep. 393, Rep. 368, Tim. 20, and Rep. 401. The quotations 
respectively are: Geiov yap obv 8) Kat rd TounTLKoY ov yévos, 
Geiov 7 ToenrTiKoV yevos amoKaduy, Getov yap ob OF Kat 7d 
TOLTLKOV evr yevos, and 6 fev yap Deiov pyot Kat TO moujtuKdy 
evdeautixdy Ov yévos vpvmdovv. Boeckh, followed by Stallb., 
Herm., Wagner, and Schanz, rejects evfearrikov as a marginal 
explanation of Oetov by a late commentator (Stallb. suggests by 
Proclus himself), partly, too, because the word év@eacrikds is not 
recorded elsewhere from Plato or any author of his time. As to the 
latter point, Hdt. i. 63 uses év@ed(w, therefore we may conclude 
that évOearrixds would be perfectly intelligible to Plato’s readers ; 
also, perhaps, éevOovovacrexds (which Winckelmann proposes to 
read here) had to his mind a slightly derogatory suggestion of 
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“possession” and “excitement,” and this may have made him 
choose a less familiar form. (ipvpdéw also does not occur elsewhere 
in Plato.) As to the former point I think it is best to suppose 
that Proclus only quoted the év@eaorixdy when he meant. to bring 
in the tyv@dovy as well—and this gives us a hint how to take 
vpvdotv.—The other three quotations are not verbal, and the 
point of them lies in the Oetov. Heindorf and Badham (who also 
alters tuvmdovy to tuvpdav) take the xaé as connecting Oeiov and 
evOcaorixov, and suggest (the former as an alternative to another 
arrangement) that 7d mountixoy is the “gloss” that should be 
rejected. But Proclus’s quotations seem to establish too (i.e. as 
well as other classes of Qefou avdpes) as the meaning of kai, and 
moreover vuvwdovv, which is rather a difficulty any way, becomes 
more difficult if xai is and. 

a7. Tov viv éreADSyTos Hiv piOov, “in the imaginary history 
which has now occupied our attention.” 

a8. tdxa yap... BovdAruews, “it may perhaps give (you) an 
insight into my meaning.” (Generally interpreted “tell us some- 
thing about our object”; i.e. the discovery of the origin of law.) 
Cp. 668 c 8. 

b 4. éxovta : loosely used for “in the neighbourhood of.” 

b 7. For év with a measure of time, in the sense of after, cp. 
Phaedo 107 e ddAos SeSpo wade Hyepov Kopites év roXAais ypdvov 
kat pakpats mepiddots. 

b10. your, “what I mean is”; cp. 681 ¢ 7, 

cl. For vo c. acc. meaning (to put or go) “close up to” 
(something above) cp. Rep. 496d trd reyiov drocrds, Lysis 203 a 
bm’ avrd Td Tetyos, The mountain streams are naturally supposed 
to be felt as coming down from above. 

c3. Addois: the change to the plural after the Addov at b3 
seems merely due to a desire to vary the expression. 

ec 4. Stephanus’s emendation of the MS. rz to riva is a certain 
one. The loss of va was doubtless due to the following pa, and 
the preceding roAAois rut ypovors gives the pattern—a very 
common one—for the expression. 

c6. Karwxovuv: probably here, if not in karoccodvras (677 c 2), 
and xarwxicOn (682 b 2), the xara- has the meaning of down into 
the plain. 

a6. The ra marks the xaxd as historical. 

a7. ordces: this word introduces us to the stage of violent 
revolution, foreshadowed perhaps in the word ra@jpyara at 681d 8, 
and marking a new age. 
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el. add’ wore: used somewhat loosely, like our “instead of 
that,” with a change of subject, . 

@2. ol, “and these exiles”; for, as at e4, puyas is used for 
gvydéas,—Ritter is possibly right in taking rdAcv with carqAOov, 
but if it be taken with éxreudvres it need not mean “ banished 
a second time,” but merely “sent away ayain”; ep. Hdt. v. 72 
where maAuv éferrurre is said of Cleomnenes, when, after o.cupying 
the Acropolis, he was forced to relinquish it again. (Stallb. takes 
the duvyds to be the-exile of the veterans from Troy, and the of to 
be the véoc who were driven out in their turn (ardAw); but this 
interpretation of the second of is very harsh.) 

, 04, tas -rére huyds: abstract for concrete, ie. tuts TéTe 
gvyddas, which is actually the reading of 0. So at 680e7 
yewpytas stands for dypovs. Stallb, quotes Thom. Mag. p. 902 
puy}* Kai ot puyddes* Oovnrdiéns ev rH dyddn [viii, 64], Kat 
yap kat pry?) abrov ew jv. Cp. also our “ flights” of birds — 
TauTa ... wavTau ... Tavrevbev, “all the subsequent course of 
these events”—‘“the rest of the story” (Jowett).—The tyets is 
emphatic: “you Lacedaemonians” are the people to tell that; i.¢. 
“it is part of Lacedaemonian history.” 

e8. Though in grammatical structure kur’ apxas goes closely 
with éerpamdpueOa, in idea it belongs to the subordinate participle 
StadXeydpevoe (not “we turned aside at the beginning while 
discussing,” but “we turned aside at the beginning of our dis- 
cussion ”),—The difference of tense between the two subordinate 
participles, dsaAeyouevor and wepurerovres, indicates that it is the 
second participle which goes specially with the mnain verb—and 
further defines the action it describes ; for the main verb is also an 
aorist.—epureodvres has very much the same meaning as zrept- 
TuxXovres at 683 e 5—used of chance subjects encountered in a 
discourse or a mental survey. 

e210. dorep cata Oedv, “ providentially ” (Jowett). 

e111. AaPiHy drodidwory ¢ acc. to the scholiast on Rep. 544b 
(ryv adtiv AaBiv mdpexe), AaB (or AaBat, cp. Phaedr. 236 b) 
means the hold or grip which wrestlers get of each other; so that 
AaBrv mapéexerv or arodiddvar is “to allow your antagonist to get 
hold, to get to grips.” The application of the metaphors is plain. 
The two antagonists are the personified Aoyos and the Athenian 
——or perhaps the three of them—and they are this time going to 
discuss seriously and exclusively the origin and character of Dorian 
institutions. 

683a1. It is perhaps permissible to wonder whether aviv is 
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not a mistake for at.—-dp0as goes with karocxeiaOus.—édute : 
e.g. 626 c, 637 a.—xatoueio Oar: Ast is possibly right in thinking 
that this is a mistake for xatrwxio@a:. A and one or two early 
edd. did make the mistake of substituting katotxnow for karotKicw. 
Still xarowxetoOat is possible here, if we suppose it said of the 
concrete “settlement,” i.e. state of Lacedaemon, which is implied 
in the words xaroixirw eis Aaxedaipova; the kat Kpyrny 
facilitates the supposition. ° 

a2. The relation of the added clause xat Kp. xrdA. is best 
expressed by putting a (—) before it. It does not all of it belong to 
the relative sentence ; though eure dpOws KarorkeioGut has to 
be supplied with it, the ws ddeAdots vopors has nothing to do 
with the #v. (Ast and Schneider take dSeAdois kai as equivalent 
to 6potors kai, “with the same sort of laws as Crete.”) 

a4. SuefeAOovres limits the meaning of wAdvy (rot Adyov) 
to the part of it concerned with the imaginary history.—-The 
explanatory asyndeton (€feacdpe0a «xrA.) is common in Plato; 
cp. 684a2, Menex, 239d 1. 

a7. rerapty: the fourth representative polity does not present 
any marked development or alteration of internal constitution, as 
compared with the third. The difference is mostly one of size. 
It is a nation of three cities. Also, what is very important for 
the argument, the polity is a real, not an imaginary one. 

a8. karouxi(opevov TE Tote Kul vuY KaToKiopevov: ie. not 
only does history show us the formation stage, but we can use 
our own eyes, so to speak, because the foundation has endured 
to the present day.—A and the margin of O have zo viv 
for vov; perhaps they did not understand xatwxwypevorv. L has 
vov alone. 

bi. e€ év ardavrwv: I think it is better to take these words 
with ri—“ what out of all these (political) arrangements,” rather 
than “as the result of all this history, or description.” For one 
reason, this interpretation provides a natural explanation of atrov. 
—This involves taking karwKio6y in the sense of established, 
settled, arranged-—of a part of the civic establishment. Cp. Tim. 
24c. (C. Ritter suggests that perhaps Lacedaemon is the subject of 
karwKto@y.)—L has ef re kal, A and O omit xat: it adds a useful 
emphasis to dvvdue8a, and is more likely to have been omitted 
than inserted, so I restore it. 

b 5. This sentence and the following one gain greatly in point 
if, with C. Ritter, we read ravra for the MS, ratra—but not with 
his explanation. He takes ravrd Aexréov to mean “we must now 
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go over the same ground, in exanuning historical fact, which we 
have gone over before, when we were imagining what was likely 
to happen”; and in the following sentence he finds a caution that 
perhaps history may contradict their theoretical Lypothesis., 
What ravra ofov €& dpyis Aexréov means is “(if it is within our 
power to find out something definite about the effec.’ of laws) we 
must go over the same ground ayain nretty much from the heginning 
(as the logos seems to sugyest that we shoull),” That is, we shall 
have to ask much the same question that was asked at the 
beginning ; ic. “Are the Dortan Laws perfect?” Only then we 
asked “van they be defended in theory?” now we ask “have 
they worked well in practice ?” 

b 6. é€yxkuAodpev is, most likely fut. The Ath. does not 
want to press the discussion on his hearers unless they express 
themselves as satisfiel with what was said before on the same 
topic. 

682 e 8--683 b6. ‘There is a providence in it; here we are 
back again at the same point from which we diverged, near the 
beginning of our talk about laws, when we fell upon the subject 
of Music and drinking-bouts. Here is the argumeut offering us to 
begin over again, ‘as we were’: for it las come round to that 
same foundation of the Laceda&emonian state, which you both 
claimed to be correctly ordered—that and Crete, whose laws are 
akin to the Spartan. Something certainly we have gained from 
the round-about track of the argument, from that part. of it, that 
is, in which we reviewed several politics and state-foundations. 
We examined-a primitive, a more advanced, and a yet further 
advanced community, following upon each other, as we conceive, 
in order of establishment, through countless ages of time; and 
here now a fourth state, or perhaps you would prefer to call it a 
nation, presents itself, in the process of acquiring a civic existence 
which has continued to the present day. And if we can get. to 
see, not only what of all. these arrangements was rightly or 
wrongly established ; but also, what hind of laws and customs 
they are which keep alive the parts of the polities which 
survive intact, and to what kind of laws and customs ruin is 
due when it comes; and again, what changes in these laws and 
customs would be salutary to the state-——if we can do this, 
my Megillus and Cleinias, it is worth while to (take the argu- 
ment’s offer and) treat the same subject pretty much all over 
again—unless (of course) we have some fault to find with what 
has gone before.” 
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‘(Bruns pp. 163 ff. holds, naturally, that all in this passage that 
points back to anything in Bks.-I. or II. is a forgery of the editor ; 
consequently whatever he cannot interpret as a reference to a 
previous part of Bk. ITI. he rejects.) 

c 2. ov xetpovs ovd’ éAdrrovs, “as good, aye, and as long.” 

c4. oxeddv (a favourite form of qualification in the Laws), “ if 
IT am not mistaken” (it is Midsummer Day). 

c8. yevipeOa rais Stavoiats: a bold phrase; “let us put 
ourselves in thought.”  Stallb. cps. Menex. 239d év éxeivy 
TP Xpovy yevopevov Adyy. 

c9. By ra pera tovTwv he probably means the territories of 


these three states, including the towns dependent on each. 


G1. ixav@s: its position suggests that this word rather 
qualifies than strengthens vmoxeipia; ie. that it means not 
thoroughly, but virtually. 

A2. ds ye Aéyerar rd rot ptOov: “significat ipse Plato, se in 
his enarrandis incertos sequi fontes. Quod profecto dignum est 
animadversione, quandoquidem in iis, quae deinceps exponit, 
aliquoties discessit ab iis quae ab Herodoto, Xenophonte, aliisque 
scriptoribus de iis rebus memoriae prodita sunt,” Stallb. We cannot 
help suspecting that Plato is here continuing to’ some extent 
the invention of history. in which’he has been recently engaged. 

G10. wdvres of tére: all the inhabitants of those three states 
—the kings included.—rovrois and airwy refer to the kings. 
The oaths are repeated below in detail, when the position of the 
dnj.04 is defined. 

e1-3. Siadeipy . . . xaradverar: in both these remarks the 
Ath. seems to be contemplating the overthrow of a form of govern- 
ment by a force within the state, not, as at 709 a3, the conquest 
by another state, and consequent subjection of the inhabitants, or 
even such interferencc of one state with the constitution of 
another as was common at the time of the Peloponnesian War.— 
For the omission to repeat the preposition i276 before edov avrwv 
cp. 635 e and 685 b. 

e5. vuvdy pev: “here,” says Bruns, “is conclusive proof that 
the part of the treatise which preceded Bk. III. was not,—or, at 
least, not merely——Bks. I. and II.” If we follow Bruns we get 
into trouble with his “ Redaktor.” What editor who could insert 
so many forged references, would fail to expunge one which 
evidently stultified his arrangement ?—Badham and Cobet are 
clear that oAiyov éumpooMev is a wrongly inserted marginal 
explanation of vuvdy. If so, it must have been a very early 
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insertion, for Photius quotes this passage as it stands (s.vv. viv dy, 
though he omits the pév, und says it is from Bk. IV.; the next 
quotation he gives—Eur. Hipp. 233—has, like our present passage, 
vuvdy pév followed, after an interval, by viv 58. Besides, both 
phrases have their own work to do in the sentence. vvuvd+) perv is 
contrasted with viv 6° in e6, while oA. eur. specities the time 
of the action of mepirvxovres: “a litile time back, when we 
happened, the other day, on this subject in our conversation.” It 
seems to me that it is the least extravagant of all the assumptions 
necessitated by this passage, to suppose it to refer to a previous 
discussion—either an imaginary discussion, or one recorded m a 
lost dialogue! There is nothing at the beginning of Bk. I. to 
suggest that this is the first meeting of the three interlocutors. 
The sentiment is entirely in harmony with Plato’s views as 
expressed in the Laws and elsewhere as to the perfect seif- 
sufficiency of ape), whether of men or of political organizations. 
Besides, it ie a well-known Platonic doctrine that “nothing that 
is can be destroyed, except by its own proper and specific evil” 
(A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 87). Cp. ep. 609 a 9 7d ovpdvTor 
d.pa. KaKoy ExdOTOU Kal H Tovnpia exurTov dTéAAvELY, 1) €t Lr) TOUTO 
amoXe, ovk dv dAdo ye avro ere Stadbetpecer. But nowhere 
in the Laws is there (puce Ritter) anything to justify the very 
specific reference in the text—nowhere such a statement as e.g, we 
find at Arist. Pol. 1312638 Baoireia & trd pev tov eEwlev 
nKurta POeiperat, S15 Kat mwoAvypdvids éortiv’ €& atris 8 at 
wAciota. POoput cvpBaivovow. Whereas, however, Aristotle in 
this passage merely says “revolution comes, as a rule, from within 
the state,” what Plato means, I take it, is that “revolution is the 
government’s or king’s own fault ;” ie. I take oov avror to refer, 
not to the people of the state concerned but, to its government. 

e9. épyos yevouevors: ie. the ascertained subsequcnt history 
of the three kingdoms, contrasted with which not only the 
description of the first three polities, but even the traditional and 
varying accounts of the first Dorian establishment are Kevov Tt. 
(Some interpreters have thought that kevov re refers to pure 
theory, apart from facts.) 

10. Adyov: almost doctrine, view. 

68481. Badham is doubtless right in excluding from the text 
the second révtavrdy Adyov. It disturbs the construction, and 
looks like a mere accidental repetition.—aA7Gevay, “ reality.” 

1 F.H.D. thinks the reference is to the disastrous result of rd Ar7acOae 
avrov vd’ éaurod at 626 e@ 3. 
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a3. 7pirrais: not merely a variety for rpici; each time the 
oath was taken three kings or three communities were addressed. 

a4. The gen. of the inf. indicates the purpose of the common 
laws of the three states, and goes closcly with eGevro: they were 
the laws, i.e, which regulated the mutual relation of kings and 
subjects-—the ot pév and the ot d¢ respectively of the oath. 

a6. For eueddw in the sense of keep an cath cp. Eur. 7. 790 
Tov 8 dpxov Ov Katwpoo” éureducoper. 

b 2. An ungrammatical corrector of A altered Sypyos to dypov, 

b5. 70 ye peyurrov . . . vrqnpyev ... motov; 7d BonOor's ye 
etvac ktA. This use of 76 ye is the same as in the parallel 
expression at Huthyd. 291 a, where the best MSS. have rd ye et otda 
Ste ottre KvOvsnpos tiv xtA. There Bernhardy altered 76 to ride 
(as Badham does here). A MS. variant of 7d d¢ (not 7d de ye) for 
76 ye gave some confirmation to Bernhardy’s conjecture, and 
Burnet adopts it in the text. But he does not even mention 
Badham’s correction of this passage. I think the text ought to 
stand at both places—7é does not go closely with peyirrov as an 
attribute: it is an independent demonstrative; cp. 807a6 
ovKouv TO ye Sixutdv pupev,—‘ was not that point of the greatest 
importance to the political arrangements?” (Lit. “to the 
establishments of politics, as by law established, in the three 
states.”) ) 

b 7. etre xrA.: this clause seems added by way of implication 
that the agreement was not more in the kings’ interest than in 
that of the peoples. 

b9f. Here we have the principle of our “League of Nations” 
proposals. 

cl. The following little apology for the use of a certain 
amount of force was thought so inapposite by Zeller and Stallb. 
that they reject from Kat pajv to ri pajv; at ¢10, and Schanz 
follows them. The connexion of ideas from c1 to e 5 may be thus 
expressed: although the Dorian body politic could not dispense 
altogether with the surgeon’s knife, it had at all events this 
advantage, that it was free from the diseases of millionaires and 
of debt; it is true that it was necessary to encounter the popular 
prejudice against the use of force, but its rulers and guides were 
not hampered by the conservative cry “1 kuveiy Ta axivyra” 
(ie. “ vested interests ”). 

c3. For xadazep av et cp. below 872 ¢ 4. 

c7. rd 5€ y’: cp. Apol. 23a5, Rep. 340d 7 (“ whereas, in point 
of fact,” Adam), Laws 69146, 731e3. “For all that (one must 
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often he satisfied, ete.)."— For eotiv dyarnrov ... € Kal TLS 
. dbvarto cp. Thue. ii. 39 et EOedotpev Kivduveriery, TepLyiyveTus 

piv . +. py) Wpokdpvecv, where Dion. Hal. Tepe Oouvk. iSudparos 
xii. 1 finds fault with ‘Thueydides’ grammar: “ éyrat0a yop TO 
poev eDeAoupev pra TOU peAAovros € €oTe xpovov & AwWTiKNY, Td dé 
mepylyverat TOU TapovTos, ’ and editors emend to £Bé oper, and 
cp. Rep. 435d, where it ig made vlear that dyaryréy (éotey) can 
be Tov péddovros Xpovov dy hwriKor, by the substitution of it for 
iKavirs dv éxou, and efupkérer, So that here we must take éoriv 
d. 7. to mean “we may often have to be satisfied.” (Cp. Goodwin, 
M. and T. 500.) 

a5. avrois: Ast calls this “redundant.” Now in the passages 
he—on 625a3 (cp. Heindorf on Gorg. 482d 1)— -cites for the 
redundant airds, the noun or pronoun thus resumed in the avdros 
has been partially lost sight of, owing cither to a turn in the con- 
struction, or the length of the intervening part of the sentence ; 
whereas here there is no such reason for the renaming of the persor 
spoken of. Wagner proposes avrois for atrots; Schneider, read- 
ing avrois, takes it to refer to the citizens. This last is the hest 
way out of the difficulty.—yrep . . . yryveras, “and that is just 
the reproach which cs made.” 

a6. A, Land O have a&AAnAats vopoberovpevars. All the edd. 
follow the marginal reading of Cod. Voss., and two inferior MSS., 
in reading dAAats vow. I conjecture the original reading to have 
been GAAn vopoberoupevars, and that an early corrector wrote 
-Auis over -Ay, with the result that this was subsequently read as 
dAXAyjAats.—“ In many cities whose laws were formed under other 
circumstances” gives a more apposite sense here than “quae multis 
aliis in civitatibus, cum leges accipiunt, usu venit ” (Schneider). 

a7. It is better to take dudAvoww as governed by (ry, than 
(supposing a zeugma) by xvetv.—opov ws, “from a perception that.” 

d 8. dvetd rovtwv, “failing such measures,” “on any other 
terms.” —ws, “because.” ” 

el. For the proverbial pa} kuveiv Ta axivyta ep. Schol. on 
Theaet. 181 a. 
 @2. The MSS. have eionyovpevor. I have adopted H. Richards’s 
suggestion that we ought to read eiuyyouuevw. There is no 
other instance, I believe, of érapao@at with the acc. of the person 
denounced, and the analogy of similar compounds 4s against it. 
Burnet suggests (privately; ) that probably we ought to read 
elon youpévoy. 

e3. mavr’ dvdpa, “any lawgiver” (however able), At Prot. 
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323 a wavra dvépa means “any man” (however unskilled).——xal 
Tou? .. . vrnpxev, “had this advantage as well” (as that spoken 
of above at b 5 ff). 

e4. otrws, “as it was.’ —xadws kal dveperntus, “whereby 
they escaped all painful animosities.”—-The re and xai mark that 
the advantage consisted in two facts: (1) there could, from the 
nature of the case, be no disputes about anybody’s share of land, 
and (2) no one had to be relieved of debt: StaveéuerOar is pass.—- 
The change in construction is a marked instance of the tendency 
to vary the form. of vs eae 

e8. “ Karoiktots ser. rec. : xatoixnors A LO,” Burnet. 

68541. avrav probably _ refers to the avrois of the previous 
question: “what point in their conduct?” Megillus does not like 
hearing “ Dorian institutions” and “failure” connected. (Another 
alternative is to suppose avroyv to refer to the Kutofkurts and 
vopoberia: the answer to the qutstion rather makes for the former 
interpretation.) 

a2. As Stallb. says, otxnovs is the right word here. Cp. 681a7. 

a6 ff. GAAG py .. . wopever Oat, “easy or not, we have got to 
consider and investigate this point now or else relinquish our old 
men’s sober pastime of law-hunting, with which we promised 
ourselves on starting to sweeten the toil of our journey.”—The 
explanation of the Cretan at the end of this book changes the 
matdia into orovdy.—daAvmus recalls the ov dndas of 625 a6 and 
the pera paororvns of b7.— Ritter cps. Phaedr. 276d where 
Socrates speaks of writing a book as being the preparation of a 
pastume for old age; cp. also Parm. 137 b 2, and below 712 b 2. 

a8. cwdpova: H. Steph., followed by Ast, inserted a xat before 
this word ; Wagner would reject it as a marginal interpretation of 
arperButixny; Schanz reads awppovws. No change is needed. 
Stallb. aptly eps. 769 a _H mper Butav éuppav Tato. ; cp. also Tim. 
59d pét prov dv év ro Bip raidiav Kal ppdvipov mootro, where 
Plato is speaking of philosophic theorizing.—Burnet has cleared 
up a good deal of the difficulty of the passage by putting the 
comma after efera(ovras instead of after vopwv.—The participles 
oKom. kat é&, which both govern rovro, though grammatically 
subordinate fo deAGeiv, really contain the main idea of the 
sentence. It reads as if, when he began it, he meant it to be 
merely det .¢, . ayas Touro ox. Kal é&, m. v. matte mad. mp. 
cod., but changed it, as the further thought occurred, to wraifovras 
Sue Gedy kth, 

b4. For the omission of epi before rodrwy cp. 635 a'7.—With 
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Tavras supply modes (rather than oikyrets), and so with érépas 
two lines below.—ot . . . dsaxexoopijxacww: the tense of the verb 
helps the quasi-personifivation of vojuor, and is decidedly against 
taking rovrwy as referring to persons; and the word might have 
been so taken without changing vopwv to voyobe-av, as Badham 
does (and riv’ to rivwv), simply by supposing 7 Tovrwv to stand for 
1 Tepe TOV vOpLwY TOUTOV (TOY avlrOTwY). 

b 5. evdokipwrepwv and pefovev both qualify roAewv, and mepé 
(so Ast for the MS. wép.) governs xatoixivewv (on which médewv 
depends).—For the plur. xarotkicewy cp. rais xaragtrdacerw TOV 
Todurewov at 684 b 5.—Steph. first corrected the MS. catouxnoewy 
to karotkicewv. Ast and Stallb. take xar. woA, closely together, 
Ast translating the two words by “Staatsverfassungen.” A com- 
parison of Rep. 497 b, undeuiav afiav elvar Tov viv Kardoraccy 
moAews dtrocddov dicews, might seem to suggest that x1ToKkiorewv 
wOXewv here are treated as a single noun, and that the adjj. agree 
with them both, not with wéAewv alone; Adam in his note cps. 
Prot. 319d and Pol. 296 ¢ (6pGys woAews Stockrorews). 

b 6. As Ast says, dvri here means in preference to, as at Phaedr. 
232 a (with aipeioOuc); cp. also Tim. 261 7 tiv’ er’ aAAov avri 
rovtou (yrntéov, and Gorg. 526e ov éyo ype avTi mavrav Tov 
evOdde dydvuv elvar. 

b 7-e 4. At 684 atfention was called to the mcasures adopted 
by the Dorian states to secure internal stability ; here we are con- 
cerned with their defence against a possible attack from without. 

b7. There is no S€ corresponding to this pev, only the resuming 
57 in wpds 67) Tavr in d 2. 

c2f. of rept 75 "LAcov oixodvres, and tr . . . Suvaper TH wept 
Nivoy yevopévy: we saw on 676c6 that epi c. gen, when 
joined to such words as aitia, pnxary, pyypn—i.e. such words as 
naturally take a dependent gen.—often stands in the place of a 
simple gen. Plato moreover often uses wepé c. acc. as a substitute 
for the simple gen. after°other kinds of noun. In other words 
mepi c. gen. represents our objective, mepi c. acc. (generally) a 
possessive gen. In the two phrases given above we have a 
transitional stage, in which a participle is added to the wepi; ry 
wept Nivov yevopeévy is hardly to be distinguished in sense from rH 
tov Nivov. Cp. below 690d 6 of mwepi re "Apyos xat Meooyvnv 
BactXreis. A similar periphrastic use of kara may be observed in 
Kata yypas and Kara yévos at 69241, which stand for subjective 
genitives. 

c4. Opacvvopevor tov modeuov Hyetpav tov eri Tpoiay, “by 
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their insolent behaviour provoked the (Greek) expedition against 
Troy.” 

. 5. oxypa here used in the sense of dignity, glory; a poetical 
use, which is only general in late prose authors. 

c 6. 76 ow lopevor, - while it lasted,” lit. “which still lasted.” 
— kaOdrep viv... nat réve: “ad iDustrandam sententiam 
superiorem quae afferuntur per comparationem, ea daovrdérws 
accedere solere non uno loco ostendimus: v. ad Gorg. 448 e, Rep. 
497b, 677 ¢, Crat, 433a, Theaet. 173d, Phaedon. 61a, Legg. 628 d, 
659e” [as Stallb. stops the passage], “ Pol. 296 e,” Stallb.—who 
compares the “apposition” of the explanatory comparing clause to 
the apposition of single nouns. It is like the direct answer to a 
question, which needs no connecting link (cp. eg. 685 a 2). 


C7. éxelvny THy ovoetaGeioav obvragiv, “the united Assyrian | 


Empire,” Jowett. The selection of an expression, which would 
apply to the Dorian federation as well, suggests an equality -of 
power on both sides. 

c8f. peya ... eyeyover, “for the fact that Troy had again 
been captured was a strong ground of complaint against the 
Greeks.” The story of the first capture is told at Jl. v. 640 ff. 
The analogy of éyxAnpata mpds ddAAHAovs at Rep. 464d, and 
Laws 737 b shows that mpds c. acc. denotes not the people appealed 
to (here the Assyrians), but those appeale@ against. Even é¢yxadAciv 
can have T pos c, ucc. instead of the ordinary dat.; ep. Demod. 
384e Towra eyKaAdotoww mpds GAA AovSs. 

dl. ris apyys . . . poptov: “hoc unde Plato hauserit, 
incertum,” Stallb. 

a2. mpos 57) tavta raya, “propter haec omnia,” Ast ; better 
“to meet all these perils,” “in the face of all this..— “radr’ Fv 
Schneider [and Hermann] ; ; tatrny AL O; tavra vulg.” Burnet, 
If it were not for the wavra and the ws after caAas in d 5, it 
would be simpler (omitting wavra and ws) to adopt the MS. 
raitnv. The ws may. plausibly be ousted, as Steph. suggested, 
and as Ficinus seems to have read ; > and ‘though wavra might 
conceivably be a mistake for a TavTo, which had been written 
in the margin as a variant for ravrnv, such a variant was not 
likely to be suggested unless the mavra had been already in the 
text, As the rayra is there, and as Ast is no doubt right in 
denying that it can be construed with avnupnuéevn kai Kat. as 
omnt ex parte, Schneider and Hermann’s emendation must be 
‘regarded as certain. 

d4, The pia and the d&eAgav bring into prominence the 
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cohesion that ought to have continued among the forces of the 
Dorians. 

46. The dtadepovrws was probably not felt to be, like xaAds, 
a qualification of dvyupypévy and xataxexoopypevy, but, like the 
peerpiog in ov mavu petpins ytyveras at Rep. 504 > to have, with 
the iv, the force of an adjective: “and the force had the 
advantage over that which went against. Troy.”--The point of 
the sentence is that the defensive arrangements were admirably 
devised, and calculated to impose on an opponent. 

a7. The yyotvro (“people thonght ”) resumes the ws é&dxer. 

d8. dpyovrwy dpxovras: as we might say “general for 
general, the French had the advantage,” onlv in Greek the quasi- 
absolute expression fits more compactly into the syntax. 

e2. Stallb. takes rotrors to be 7d emt ‘Tpotav dduxdpevor 
otparoredov ; but this means that the same people av: referred 
to'as éxetvous, in the same breath. Ritter is no doubt right in 
holding (on 682 de) that both verexnxevas and ynrrnoOas refer to 
the same victory, and that rotrovs and rovrwr are the Dorians, 
and éxeivouvs the Achaeans. There is no nerd to suppose that 
either side was identical with the Trojan veterans ; the éxmeodvres 
of 682e2 may have included both véo. and survivors of the 
Trojan expedition. It was the name of the Achaeans only that 
was identified with the Trojan expedition. Under the new name 
of Dorians and with Heraclid leaders the returned exiles showed 
by their victory that they were better men than those who had 
retained the old name.—As in the case of Epimenides at 642d, 
Plato treats history very carelessly. It is only at this second 
reference to the events that the Heracleidae are mentioned at all. 
He must have known the common account, which represented the 
Dorians as foreigners who came under the Heraclid (i.e. Achaean) 
leadership, eighty years after the Trojan war, to settle in the 
Peloponnese. Tis view seems to be, that about these prehistoric 
times, one story was as good as another. (Cp. Thuc. i. 12, where 
the author gets into difficulties in trying to reconcile tradition 
with the Jliad.)—yrracOur; the MS. reading, if correct, must 
stand as a historic present. Boeckh was probably right, however, 
in emending it to yrrna Gas. 

e3. rive Siavola ravry is the original MS. reading (so Burnet ; 
Schanz gives tus 5. rovadry), but it was early altered, either to 
74 5. tadry or tie 8. rovavTy. obrds Tis is used as a variety 
for rovodrds Tus; cp. odros for TocovTos at Pind. O. iv. 38 odros 
eyo taxtratt, and below ravra for rotavra at 706 c 7. 
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e6. The order of the words in this sentence is peculiar. (For 
the +6 which goes with oleoOar cp. Rep. 498d 6 7d pévroe py 
metOer Oar Tois Aeyopévors Tos woAXO’s Badua oddev.) “Is it 
not also likely that they should think that the arrangement 
would be a stable one, and would be likely to last?” (Badham’s 
alteration of the first cat to 61a does not give the right sense.) 

686a1. avro’s: ic. the of rote of 685b7 (and e4), the 
Dorians of the time.—ruv@’ : the Dorian federation or empire. 

a3. A has dtaxexoopyjoGae and this is given as a variant in O, 
though O and L read dcaxexoopnpevovs. A break in the construc- 
tion, which goes on as if an “and they reflected ” had been inter- 
posed before this and the following inf. keypnuévous efvar, is a 
quite natural method of varying a chain of participles. Those 
who read Staxexoopypévous have to do something with the eivac 
ina4. Badham, followed by Schanz, strikes it out; Apelt, p. 5, 
would read ofa for it, Madvig aei.—The three things that made 
it reasonable to expect that the Dorian federation would be firm 
and lasting were: (1) the memory of common exploits, (2) the 
kinship of their rulers, and (3) the fact that they were assured, 
by the oracles that they had consulted, of the blessing of Heaven. 
And yet, as we learn from the following paragraphs, these glorious 
prospects soon vanished. ‘Sparta alone maintained the Dorian 
tradition, and that was weakened by constant conflict with the 
two other members of the Confederacy. 

b2. péxpse ra viv: the ré is supported by all MSS., and by 
a marginal note in O stating that it existed “in all copies.” 
Steph. corrected it to rov, and Schanz followed him.—éreé, “and 
yet,” “though” ; cp. above on 669 b 6, and 875c3. 

b3. yevouern ye 7 TOTe Sidvowa, “if the plan had been carried 
out.”—Kal ovpdwvyicaca eis ev, “and if the confederacy had been 


-unanimous.” There is a slight zeugma here; the plan was that 


of a confederacy, and the carrying out of the plan involves the 
existence of the confederacy, and it is with this that, in sense, 
Tuppwvyrace agrees. 

b 8. There is much to be said for Ast’s (and Badham’s) adAXoce 
for the MS. aAdo; “by looking elsewhere” fits in much better 
with the rest of the sentence than “by looking at anything else,” 
or “at any other ovornpa”; and the omission of the ce is a 
likely migtake.—The dAdas, and the dpeArjoeve TovTwy are both 
redundant.—Is it not possible that the words dAAo<~e oKorov 
were not written by Plato, but by a commentator ? 

cl. cp(ovcas: the Ath. (speaking from the general Hellenic 
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point of view) thinks of what Hellas had lost in being disappointed 
of a powerful champion ; the Spartan, on the other hand, thinks 
more of the kaAa kat peydAu rpdypara—the great tradition, that 
his own state had kept alive; and eo he puts this cunsideration 
first. 

c4. rovto: adverbial, “in this case, here.” Cp. 677d 1, 
tavra at 700d 1, and kat rotdro at Apol. 29 b (where Burnet how- 
ever follows Eusebius in reading kairo. against the MSS. and 
Stobaeus). 

c7ff. dp otv .. . SsavonBacrv, “my good sir, can it be that 
we have fallen unawares into a common mistake? Everybody, 
when he contemplates some event or production that has excited 
his adiniration, thinks ‘what a good thing! it might have pro- 
duced marvellous results, if people had only known how to take a 
proper advantage of it!’ Is it not possible that, on this occasion, 
we may form wrong and untrue ideas about this very subject ?— 
just as any men may on any other subject, about which they 
should think as I have above described ?”—Instead of directly 
continuing this “satisfactory ” investigation into the mistakes in 
the Dorian laws and constitution, the Ath. here interposes a 
caution—which he dramatically confesses (at d 7 f.) that he needs 
himself—against being dazzled by mere power or force—as if it 
were the great object, with the state or man, to he strong enough 
to do as he ltkes in the world. It is not enough to be strong 
enough to defy the Persians; you must be wise as well, Even 
if the Dorians had known how to maintain their empire, it might 
not have been for their own or their neighbours’ good. This 
protest is, as he says, quite on the same lines as the deprecation 
of the cultivation of mere bravery in Bk. I.—-The construction, 
as in a3, is broken in the middle; the d€ in d1 corresponds to 
the pév after olopuevos, but it introduces, not a participle, as we 
should expect, but a finite verb. 

a1. Cobet would reject saws and riva, but this impoverishes 
the clause: kard tiva rpdrov implies ‘in a way which the 
(imagined) speaker could specify”; the apa in c 9 “imagines” the 
speaker.—ro is best taken with vuv, and not adverbially with dé, 
as Stallb. 

€3. ovre xara iow, “and against the natural course of 
things,” ‘contrary to the law of the universe.” Cp, 68242, 
642 a 3 4) Kata prow avrod didpAwars. 

a5. Naturally Megillus takes some time to seé what the Ath. 
is driving at. 
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a7. For the tense of xareyéAaua ep. éuvioOnv 688 4 3. 

8. droBrepas yap ... edof€ por: a typical conversational 
irregularity ; cp. 811¢7.—wordAos here, like orparémredov below 
at 687 a 5, seems used, not merely of the Dorian army but, of the 
Dorian nation, and the terms are chosen because the nation had a 
military organization ; cp. 666 e 1 orparomédou yap roAtreiav Exere. 

d9. I strongly suspect that we ought to insert dv somewhere ; 
probably after Oavyacrdv. If we do not, we must supply, in 
sense, after "EAAnow: “or would have been.” 

e2. Megillus is still quite in the dark. “What,” he says, 
“wasn’t there sense in all we have been saying?” ‘“ Maybe,” 
answers the Ath. 

05. érade: a gnomic aorist in a dependent sentence is a rarity.— 
érafe tovro, ws: the brachylogy is less remarkable in English 
if we translate éraGe “feels.” It is, at any rate, far less irregular 
than the passage in Phaedo 75 b—éxeive avoicesy, Ore mpoOupetrar 
ktA.——with which Stallb., after Heindorf, compares it. 

e8. The word evdaipovot (cp. the use of evdaipwv above at 
662d 4) first gives the key to the ground of the Ath.’s objection. 
He has called a halt, because they were in danger of thinking 
that the lost opportunity necessarily meant the loss of national 
“happiness.” There were other ways of missing that, besides not 
being strong enough. 

687a1. Still Megillus does not see. “What is the harm of 
that ?” he says. 

a2 ff. The question now started is: “what are the limits to 
the advantages to be derived from mere power and force ?”—zrot 
Braruv .. . opOas A€yer: ie. “by what prospects is the praise 
justified?” This question is not directly answered. Indirectly — 
Megillus (at e 5 ff.) is brought to see the answer. 

a4. Kara Tpdrov: cp, 635d 7. 

a4f. was... Tod Kaipov mus dv ervyov; “how, exactly, 
would they have made the best they could out of the situation.” . 
Winckelmann’s ws av érvyov goes very well by itself, but not 
after the preceding mas; nor does Hermann establish the second 
wos by reading the first as an enclitic, and taking it with 
Aeyopevov : the subject has not been encountered by chance. (He 
translates : “de ipso cujus nescio quomodo nunc mentio incidit.”) 
On the other hand the enclitic (pace Badham) is very much in 
place where it stands. It gives just the general significance to 
Tov Katpov av érvyov which shows us that we are not to apply 
these words merely to the utilizing of the opportunity spoken of 
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above at c9 and e6. It gives the preceding interrogative the 
meaning “to what extent?” or “in what respect?” Jowett and 
others take the question to mean merely “what would have been 
the way in which they would have gone to work in order to 
be successful ?”—-But what follows is not “would it not be by 
taking such and such steps, and securing such and such results?” 
but “would not men praise them, supposing such (necessary) 
steps had been taken, and snch results secured ?”—All this assumes 
the correctness of Ast’s startingly enlightening emendation of 
ériOupotev in b 2 to érauvotev, 

a5. otparémedov: cp. above on orddAov d8.——rov Karpov 
tuxetv occurs at Alc. IT, 14846 in the sense of “to make the best 
use of an opportunity.” 

a6. The dp’ ovx« is resumed and explained by the pay od xr. 
in b2, which shows that the Ath. is asking whether the world 
an general, would not be satisfied with the result described.— 
ouvertncav . . . aopadads aro, “had bound them firmly 
together.”—The change to the impf. in dvéowfov marks the endur- 
ing consequence, as compared with the initial act described in 
CuvEerTHT AY. 

b 2. ériOvpotey MSS., eracvotev Ast. Badham (reading ércOv- 
potev) would reject the question altogether. But the very weakness 
of ériOupotev forbids us to suppose that anyone could have inserted 
a sentence including it. Even if it could mean: “are not those 
the things which would make them covet power?” it is out of 
place; but the previous erefupotey prevents us from thus supply- 
ing the missing object to ervOvpotev here. ‘But with émaivotev 
‘(for which the other word is, in the circumstances, a very likely 
error) the sentence aptly resumes the reference to rdv ératvov 
touroyv in a2. The question then means: “if such a result as I 
have described were achieved, you would think pcople’s praise 
justified, wouldn’t you?” — With émavotey we must supply ot 
avOpwrrot as subj., as at 685d 7 with yyovrro. 

b4. The question: “what would it all amount to?” which we 
expect, is not put yet. Instead, we bave another picture of 
coveted worldly distinction. ‘It is the same,” he says, “with 
every kind of coveted position : a man praises it because he thinks 
it gives the power to do as one likes—and, after all, what does that 
amount to by itself?” 

b5. ripas yevous: ie. “distinction conferred by noble ancestry.” 
(Wagner takes yevovs as an objective gen.: “honours paid to his 
race.”) 
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b6. efrev: another gnomic aorist.—mpés rovro BAérwv elev, 
“the prospect which makes him say so is . . ."—ws ... yevnodpueva 

. wavra: a clear instance of an acc. absolute—attracted perhaps 
into the case of rovro. 

cl. Ast writes éors. 

c2. I quite agree with Stallbaum that the words ws avrds 
gynow 6 Adyos would be better away; they must be due to a 
commentator, who put them in, either as an explanation, or as 
a parallel passage.—év ri= “definite.” I would translate: “all 
men have in common, as a definite object of desire, that which 
the argument has just brought out.” 

Cll. eyoinefa dvayxaiws A, edyduefa avayxaiws LO, and 
this was long the vulgate; the restoration of the lost av between 
the two words of A is due to a marginal note of Cod. Voss. and 
was first printed by Bekker. 

dil. rots ye ido: it is here ingeniously hinted that, 
though each of us may think it an admirable thing for ourselves 
to be able to do as we like, we may yet see clearly that it is not 
always good for our friends to have this power. For instance, 
fathers would not grant it to their sons, nor, e.g., would a son in 
Hippolytus’s position grant it to his father. This suggestion 
completely opens Megillus’sa eyes, and he secs the Ath.’s drift ; he 
was beginning to see it at d9.—ratra: “acute demonstravit 
Boeckhius tavra non esse in tavTd commutandum,” Stallb. 
“Tatra flagitat canon Cobetianus,” Schanz; but he reads ravra. 

a2. It is curious to note that A reads éavroiow, but L and O 
avrots, though O mentions the former as a variant. 

a4. rais oy avédpi, “though one is a boy and the other a’ 
man.” 

d9. For the parenthetical Aeyess, “you mean,” or “you would 
say,” cp. Crat. 421¢7, and Philebus 49 a9. 

a10. It is impossible to give the force of these words in the 
absence of an English word which, like reavias, means both young 
and hot-headed. The ére veos (dv) ix, by implication, “ because he 
is too young,” so the yépwy wy is “ because he is too old,” and so 
Jowett’s “in the dotage of age, or the heat of youth” comes near 
to the Greek.—1* «ai, “or perhaps.” 

el. pydév trav xadeav Kal Tov Sikainv yryvdcKwv, “quite 
blind to the right and justice of the case”; and at e3 6 d€ rails 
yryveoky is, “while the son is not blind.”—As is usual with Plato’s 
illustrations, there is a special appositeness in Theseus’s case, for 
it was by a wish that the fatal result was produced. 
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e2. I think ra@jpaviyv is used here, as at 681d 8, and 6953, 
in the sense of “circumstances,” “plight,” though the analogy of 
812c3 ev rots raPyparw drav Yvxi) ylyvyrae tells in favour 
of the meaning “emotions”: Trois yevopevors Onoe mpds... 
‘ImmoAvrov is more naturally taken .as “which Lefel Th. in 
relation to Hipp.,” than “which overcame Th. in reference to 
Hippolytus.” | 

e7. The utmost apparently that can be got out of the MS. 
reading tHy BovAnuuy Sé pndév parrdAov 7. & od. is “without 
praying that his desire should any the more be in accordance with 
his own reason.” (Jowett’s “for his wish may be at variance 
with his reason” cannot be got out of any of the readings.) As, 
however, ALO all give woAv as a variant fur der, and as in A 
there is a gap before pydev which may well have held zoAv, we 
may perhaps (with Schanz and Burnet ) substitute roAv for pander, 
and thus obtain a more natural meaning. At the same time the 
question must be faced: how did pajdev come there if it was not 
what Plato wrote? Also rovro &€ looks like the main antithesis 
to ov rovro in e5 f., and perhaps with pidev padAov we might 
translate, “unless at the same time he prays that his desire should 
be in accordance with his own reason.” 

e8. The following words do more than repeat what has just 
been said if we read woAv; having said that it is far more 
desirable that the wish should harmonize with wisdom, he now 
adds that the one thing we ought to pray for-—whether for men 
or for states—is that our wisdom may be great.—-deiv oevdery (us 
active) corresponds precisely to emeuxreov eort (as passive). 

688 a1. avdpa vopoberny: for the simple vopofernr, like 
GOAnrod avdpos at Rep. 620b7. Ast unnecessarily inserted xat 
before vou, and Schanz, equally unnecessarily, rejected the word 
altogether.—It is best to take the ws clause not as dependent on 
a Aéyewv supplied from the above Aeéyew Soxeis but on the 
following éuvijoOnv; I woald therefore put no comma at voor, 
but would insert one after euvioOnv, to mark that Kai dpas 
éravaptmvyjoKw has the Ore clause (in a 4) as object: “IT not only 
am reminded myself that a statesmanlike lawgiver ought always 
etc. . . . but I would further (é7-) remind you,” etc. 

a2. tovro: ie. the need for, and the need for encouraging, 
vous or dpdvycts. 

a3. For the tense of éuvyxOnv cp. kateyéAacu 68607, Neil 
on Ar. Hg. 696 says aorists of instantaneous action are almost 


confined to the dramatists.—«at dpyds .. . AexGevta is: 
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parenthetical, and should be so marked—He uses the Ist pers. 
because it is a reminder to them all. 

a4, rd pev opgv 1. . Tapukedevpa : for the gen. taking the 
place of a possessive pron. cp. 63la2 cov THY pev emuxetpyoty, 
and 822d 8 Pav éurerrukev Tots Adyats. 

a6. rd de epov éAeyov: in a note on 643a3 Ast classes 
together cases in which, as there, the neuter possessive pron. has 
its verb in the 3rd pers. (eg. 723 b, 778 e, Rep. 633 a, Lach, 188 ¢, 
Ar. Eccl. 393) with those in which, as here, and at 860c, and 
Theaet. 161 e, the verb is in the same person as that of the pronoun. 
He lays it down that in all these cases the neut. poss. is a peri- 
phrasis for the personal pronoun. I suggest that it is better to take 
the neut. poss, in the latter class of cases as adverbia]—‘‘ as for me,” 
“for my part.” (Stallb. says that we ought to supply mapaxéhenpa 
with 7rd éuov—‘while I uttered my injunction.”)-—rTovro per : 
possibly adverbial (cp. 686 ¢ 4, 677d 1, 700 c 8), possibly agreeing 
with vapaxéAevpa understood —which anyhow is the subject to 
KeAcvou, 

b1lf. padwra 5 kat mpds mpornv, “but most of all and 
first of all he should have in mind” ete. Stobaeus, apparently 
quoting from memory, omits kat and writes kai in the place of 
the r7v. 

b 2. ouprdons ayyepove. dperips : cp. 631l¢ 8, 963 a 8. 

b3. dda per’ epwrds re kat ercOupias rovrois eropevyns: these 
words are best understood through a comparison of the contrasted 
state of mind described at 689 b 5 ff. oreray Kadoi ev Puxy Adyor 
évovres pndev mowwow mréeov. The right view must be accom- 
panied by a passionate desire to see it acted on and enforced. 

b4. The asyndeton is of the explanatory kind; cp. on 685c6. 
“The fact is that.”-—It is instructive to note that there was a 
variant 6 €Xeyov éyw, mentioned and condemned by O, for 6 Aéywv 
éyw.—He means that he affirms as strongly as ever the need 
of vous. 

b6. «i & is Boeckh’s incontestably right correction of the 
MS. «i6’. For the sense cp. 636c1 kai eire maifovru cite 
orovdd(ovra évvoety Set ra, roravro. In both cases he means that 
it is with him more than a mere “academic” opinion—such, eg,, 
as he would uphold in the course of their radia peo Bevrixs 
cudpwv (68547); he is strongly impressed with the necessity of 
carrying it out in practice. In other words, the notion is one 
which would stand the test of practical experience. We may well 
suppose that the Ath.’s earnestness here suggested to one of his 
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hearers the advisability of getting his advice in the circumstances 
explained at the end of the book.—For zwaifew and maidid used 
of mere philosophical speculation ep. Parm. 137 b 1 7 BotAcoGe, 
erevdnmep Soke: TPayUaTEnddy TaLdtav Taile, dr’ évavrov dpLwpas, 
(Ritter, pp. 17 and 19, who suggests by the way that perhaps we 
ought to discard the words ef & ws orovddfwy, and would doubt- 
less, with Ast, put only a comma after yiverGu, takes the whole 
to mean: “it may sound like a joke, but I mean it.”)—éri 5) 
gy, “I go so far as to say that” etc. What follows is an 
extreme statement of the Ath.’s belief—previously expressed— 
that ppdvyots is indispensable. We are not to conclude from the 
Tore that exactly this extreme statement was made before—though 
at 662a1 ff. he says something like it. UX XpHe Gat KTX, : Cp. 
Gorg. 466 e 9 dyadov oby oll, Edy TIS ToL TavTA & dV Sokg avTy 
Bérriora elvat voov pr) éxwv ; 

b7. If we accept, as we ought, I think, the adieiunsl inter- 
_ pretation of evyy xpyoOar as “to obtain one’s request,” we must, 
in order to explain the following adAAd, regard odaAepdy as a 
sort of contradiction of the idea of evyy xpijoG0.—alimost as if he 
had said : “to succeed in his prayer is a failure,” ie. “is not to 
succeed, but” etc. At 662a7 we have been told that 7d ((jv) 
andws Kat py cvpdepdvrws avT@ is u necessary consequence of 
wrongdoing. Perhaps some will, with Schanz, prefer to adopt 
Badham’s dAA’ 9 for dAAa; in which case the whole passage will 
mean, “that it is dangerous (for such a man) to pray, unless he 
prays that the opposite of what he wants may happen.” Ritter 
well points out that the use ot BovAjoecs in this passage quite 
accords with the distinction drawn in the above-quoted passage in the 
Gorgias (466 e ff.), where Socrates distinguishes between a. doxel avr, 
i.e. the means a man chooses to adopt, and a BovAerat, the object 
he wishes to secure ; ignorance, he says, of the effect of the means 
may make the man miss his ultimate object ; see especially 468 d. 
Now Badham’s interpretation of our present passage ignores this 
distinction. 

cl. I think it possible that orovdd(ovra S ... ridere was 
originally a commentator’s explanation of ef 8’ ws crovdd(wr ; it 
serves that purpose admirably, and does not do much good where 
it stands. The following remarks merely emphasize the import- 
ance of vovs and the dangers of duaGia. 

C2. tH Aoyy: ie. the historical investigation, interrupted at 
686 c 7, and soon to be renewed; so that r@ Ady éx. does not 
mean, “if you attend to what was said then,” but “if you attend 
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to] the argument as it proceeds,” “if you let the Adyos guide you 
(in the future)”; cp. d 4. 

c3. If BacrAéwv is correct, 6Popas must be taken in a general 
sense, as downfall, not in the special sense of death. Very likely, 
though, Boeckh was right in altering BuctAéwy to BactrAcwr ; 
cp. 684 a 2. 

c4. diavonparos: called at 686b3 7 ore Savoia, “the 
(imperial) idea,” or “scheme.” 

c 5. Ta epi tov moXeuov : cp. on 685 2 ff, also below c 7. 

c6. All modern editors adopt a late MS. (Ven. Marc. 184) 
reading zpooyKev for the clumsy mpooyjxewv of the best MSS.—r7 
Aowry S¢ réoy xaxig, “but by their manifold faults of another 
kind”; for racy cp. 637 a3, 6761. 

c7. StepOappeva agrees with rots BaciAecis (or tas BactAeias) 
and 76 diavdénpa understood. 

a2. «i wov: for the ellipsis of the yiyvera: cp. Rep. 497¢2 
ov 7d pip BotvrAccOar, iv S eyd, GAN ciep, Td py SivacOar 
StaxwArcvoes, and Arist. Nub, 226 f. éreur’ dad tappot tobs Beovs 
brepppovets, GAN ovK dard THS ys, elrep. There is no need, 
with Bekker, to read ef ov yiyverat, yiyverar. Cp. the similar, 
but more remarkable, ellipsis of yevouevas at Phaedr. 26702 
drodicar bas StaBords dbev 6) Kpaturros. 

G5. ws oto ¢didrors, “for the friendship I bear you.” 

d6. erayGerrepov, ““would be distasteful to you” (and there- 
fore we won't do it). 

a8. év ois: quite general; “and that is where,” ie, in 
conduct rather than in words.—I have adopted Ast’s eAcevlépws 
for the MS. €AevGepos, not merely because the sentence runs better 
so, but because it gives us a better sense: “if you compare words 
with actions, you will soon see which pravzse is of the highest 
quality,” comes in better here than: “the man of right feeling is 
never shown in his true character more clearly than by whether, 
in such circumstances, he praises or does not praise.” Nor can we 
get a better sense by taking kat py with eAedOepos. 

e 3. Stobaeus, in quoting this passage, has de before 6%, but the 
asyndeton is more impressive. 

e5. tavtov totro mepuKévas moveiv, “ must inevitably produce 
the same effect.” —rdv ye vouolernv: Ast on 643 a 6, and Heindorf 
on Phaedr. 272e have collected many instances of this “ Attic,” 
and, ‘as Heindorf says, peculiarly ‘‘ Platonic” acc. with verbals 
in -réov. 

e7. dvovay: another name for duafic. Boeckh, on the 
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grounds (1) that Ficinus translates the word here, and at 689 b 3, 
and 691d1, by tgnorantiam, and (2) that Plato elsewhere couples 
ayvo.a with apadia (Lysis 218 a, Soph. 229 c, Theaet. 176 ¢, Prot. 
360 b, Ale. I. 1184), concludes that d@yvorav was what Plato wrote 
here. But, of the passages quoted, those from the Sophist and the 
Theaetetus do not support the view that in his later writings 
Plato used G@yvo.w and apafiu as synonymous. In these two 
passages he denotes a special kind of ayvow by the name of 
apaia, distinctly adding, in the former passige, that there are 
other kinds of a@yvora which could not be so called. Moreover, 
one of the arguments by which Ast supports Boeckh’s view 1s that 
Plato opposes ayoim to vovs, and dpabia to pdpdvyois. This does 
not sever avoca frem dpuafia here; for, just above, vovs and 
dpovnois have themselves been used as synonymous (688 b 2). 
Again, the definition of dyafia given in 689 a corresponds much 
better with the general meaning of avo.w than with that of 
ayvova, however likely may be restitution of the latter word in 
some passages; e.g. (7) Laws 819d 2, Phil. 38a, and 48¢, where 
Burnet prints it against MS. authority.—For the use of dvota cp. 
Theaet. 17605 wd AOidtyTds Te Kal THs exXdTys dvoias 
AavOdvoves TH pev Sporotdpevor bia Tas adikovs mpakes, TO Se 
G.VOJLOLOUPEVOL. 

689 a5. The 7)v goes with the sentence drav . . . doma(yrat, 
which is felt to be in apposition to duafiav and so to be the 
equivalent: of a noun.—dogav: this may well have been (Schanz 
says was) the original reading of A; but it was altered in that 
MS. to d0fy, which is the reading of L and O and Stobaeus. 
Some late MSS., however, recovered the correct reading. The 
absolute neut. part. is necessary to the sense of the sentence, 

a7. The diapwvia is not, of course, between pleasure and 
pain,: but between these two sensations, and rational (or philo- 
sophical) opinion. It is the opposite of the ovaduria spoken of 
at d 5. ‘i 

a9. peyiorny Sé dtu Tov rAxnOovs cori THs Puxys, “and it is 
of very wide extent, because it resides in the main division of the 
soul.” 

bl. drep Shpds te kat rAHOos rdAeds evrt, “corresponds to 
the commons, or multitude in a city.” 

b2. druv ... 7% Puy): when, that is, in the soul, viewed as 
a sort of community, power gets into the hands of the multitude, 
instead of into those of the men who are fit to rule. 

b4. In form the re after wéAews connects Oeinv dv with 
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wrpocayopevw ; in reality the second statement is not so much an 
addition to, as an amplification of, the first. 

b 5. ravrév: this is used adverbially, in the sense of a boravris— 
“equally in the case of a city and in the case of a single man.’ 
(O omits the xat before 57), which shows that the writer did not 
understand tatrov; xai is added in the margin of O, and is found 
in A and Eus. and Stob.—Badham would reject 7 Yvy7 in b 3.) 

b7. ratvras, if singular, would probably have been neuter ; 
cp. above TovTo Gvoiay mporayopetu, 

cl. GAX’ od tas trav Snptovpyov : ie. “I should not call the 


' duadia of a hand-worker the worst kind of data.” In other 


words, it is a far worse evil for an unwise man to have his way as 
against the rulers of the state, than for a cobbler to mend 
shoes badly. Cp. what is said below at d3 about the relative 
unimportance of the inability to read or swim. 

c6. rovro . . . Aeydpevov, “this much then we are clear 
about, and will constantly affirm.” The perf. part. expresses the 
making up of the mind once for all; the pres. Aeydpuevov the 
readiness to declare the opinion whenever it should be necessary. 
(Badham would read AeAcypevov, Schanz brackets Kat Aeyopevov 
because Theodoret omits it, and Eusebius puts it after €XOpevov.) 

c7. A L and O and all other MSS. of Plato have raira 
pavOdvovor, Eusebius, in his quotation of the passage, preserved 
nearly the right reading—he has tavra dpufaivovor—which is 
found first in a late hand in the margin of A and some ether MSS. 
Stobaeus quotes it as els Ta’Ta dpavOdvovor (see below d 9)— 
Ets also Boeckh, as a conjecture——For the ace. of the inner object 
ravra (“in these respects”) cp. Soph. 228b3 ev YOXN bofas 
ertOupiaus Kat Oupdv mdovats Kat Aoyov Avrats Kal mavra 
dAAnAos Tatta Tov prAadtpus ExdvTwVv ovK FoOjpeBa Stahepdpeva ; 
where ravra, Ssadepopeva: means “ thus differing 2 (wdvra does not 
go with ravra). Ast cps. 700 d TavT obv oltw TeTaypevus 7 O0eA€V 
dpxeo Oar tov roAdirav Td TAABOs. 

c 8. I think it is better to put a comma after é€ydpevov, so that 
ay kat «tA, may refer specially to ws auabéow dvedicréov. (So 
at d2 ff. the commendation of wisdom goes with the absence of 
intellectual qualification.) 

9. wavy Aoywrixot: what we should call “senior wranglers.” 

d1. Scamemovnpevor (aot) is best taken as middle, governing 
both wdavra 7a Kouta and aravta doa pds Taos THs yuyns 
mwepuxdra (éori)—“and have perfected themselves in all the 
accomplishments and dexterities of which the mind is: capable.” 
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(Theodoret, perhaps quoting from memory, has dyvoovew for 
dpadeor, and the more matter-of-fact at€yv or avéyow for 
tdxos.—-This passage, so much quoted by the early fathers, 
doubtless reminded them of the 13th chap. of the Ist Ep. to the 
Cor inthians. ) 

2. rovs 5¢ rovvuvriov éxovras rovrwv: i.e those in whoin there 
was no dtadwvia (a7) between their likes and their judgement. For 
rovrwy (dependent on rovvaytriov) which is probably neuter, and 
may be said to be the gen. of the ratra at c7, Eusebius has 
TOUTOLS, which might be either neut. or masc., and Theodoret has 
tovTous. éxovtas is probably intransitive. 

a3. Stallb, and aiirr. wrongly write émuorrovra: for érictwvrat; 
cp. 934 d IL. 

d4, ws eudpoow, “on account of their wisdom.” Cp. above 
at 654c¢4 ff, the comparison between the education of the taste, 
and that of the mere executive powers in Music. 

d5. dvev cusdwvias: it would come far’ shogt of Plato’s 
meaning merely to explain that both state and man are hopelessly 
inefficient, if the executive is at variance with the legislative 
element. True wisdom, according to him, consists not in the 
doing what is right but in liking to do it. The choice of a musical 
term, denoting the harmony ordained by Nature between certain 
sounds, suggests that the same Nature is violated by discord in 
the soul, as is violated by discord in the physical world of sound. 
This way of considering the matter is well illustrated by 7m. 
47d 7 Sé dppovia, ovyyeveis €xovoa gopas ruis ev ypiv ris 
Wuxns meptddors, TH peTda vou m poo Xpnpeviy Movcais, ovK ep 
ndovny dhoyor, Kaddmep vuv elvae doKee Xprotpos GAX” ei THY 
yeyovuiay €v Hpev dvd ppoorov Puxs mepiodsoy ets kataxdupyoiv 
Te Kal wuudwviav euurTy Or UPPAX OS vid Move dédorat. Cp. 
also Rep. 591d GAN dei THy ev TH Tapate appoviay Tis év TH 
Puyy evexu ovuppuwvias dpporrdpevos paveirat, where, as at 430 e, 
and 443d (an elaborate nfusical analogy), cwppoctvy is spoken 
of as a cupduvia Wux7s; also Phacdo 93cff., where the soul 
itself and virtue are both spoken of aa a appovia, The same 
analogy between the physical and moral world is claimed by 
Wordsworth when, in his Ode to Duty, he says: 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong : 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 


—kat Td opixpdrarov eos: as we should say, “not the ghost” 
or “the shadow of.” 
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a6. We should not be far wrong in saying that here, as in the 
passages of the Republic cited above, the cvyduwvia spoken of is 
what Plato elsewhere calls owdpovivyn. He definitely explains 
that it consists of a state of mind, not in the character of a man’s 
deeds, which might be rightly done from a wrong motive. 

d8. 6 d€ drodemdpevos: sc. THIS Topias (not, as Jowett, Tov 
Adyov; he translates “he who is devoid of reason ”).—ept moAw : 
a variety for wéAews, which admits of being joined to duafaiver 
in sense, as well as to owrp. 

a9. wav rovvayriov, “far from it!” The contrast between 
cutyp and dyadaivwy is not that of logical opposites, but of 
incongruities—eis tavra must mean the same as the ratra at 
c7; ie. “in this respect.” 

2. Acdcypeva TEA TW TavTy : Aedeypéva here corresponds to 
and sums up the dedoypevov Kai Aeyopuevov above, as the teOjTw 
corresponds to the Keio Ou, 

e 4. We pow pass toa different subject ; Le. the various “ titles,” 
as a lawyer would call them, by which rule is exercised. The é¢€ 
(for which A first wrote re, and afterwards corrected it to dé, which 
is what Stobaeus has) marks the thought which serves to pass 
from one subject to the other: i.e. “men without copia must not 
rule, but rulers we must have, al]l the same.” 

690a1. dfuispara .. . Tov Te dpyxew Kal dpxerOar: d£iwpa is 
used from the point of view of the ruler. It is his title, or claim 
to the position; so that the addition of dpyer@ue constitutes a 
zeugina, The claim is that he should rule and others should be 
ruled. Hence we may translate: “titles to rule and obedience,” 
or “claims to rule and to be obeyed.” This furnishes a better 
explanation of the genitives watpdés and putpds than if we took 
agiwua to mean ratio, with Ast, who translates “ratio de patre et 
matre.” (So Jowett, who translates it “principle.”—Ficinus seems 
to have read warépa te kat pyrepa, and Badham conjectures 
TATEPAS TE KAL pNTEpAS.) 

a2. The connecting links need attention. The re after the 
first €v does not go with the next xai, which means or, but with the 
re after the second ev. The te in ro re, again, does not go with 
the kai next to it (which possibly also means or—see above on 
680 e 2), but with the xa before dAws. 

a4. The second of the two statements thus connected by re 
and xai is almost a repetition of the first ; yovéas puts rarpds Kat 
pytpos in a slightly more general form, and éxydvwy suggests a 
second or even a third generation as added to those who are to obey. 
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b6. Cl. “A most compelling kind of rule, that” (i.e. “superior 
strength is indeed an unanswerable claim ”). 

Ath. “Yes, and all over the animal kingdom it is the 
commonest kind of rule, and Pindar tells us that it is so ordained 
by Nature.” 

b 8. Pindar’s words, as quoted at Garg. 484b (where sce 
Thompson’s note)—-and referred to at Gorg. 488b and Laws 714e 
and 890 a—do not contain the words karu dvow or dices, though 
there, c 1, in expounding them, Plato uses the word dvoe:, and at 
488b 7d kata diorv. Also, as Boeckh says, Hesychius has Nouos 
mravrwv 6 BactAeds Kura thy dio. All these references point 
to the fact. that Pindar spoke of “club-law ” as “ Nature's” law—— 
in Wordsworth’s words, ‘‘ the good old rule ”——and make it extremely 
likely that Boeckh (p. 178) was right in supposing that xara 
giow had dropped out at Gorg. 484b6 after gdyoiv. (Ast, 
agreeing with de Geer in thinking that xara dio is, too prosaic 
an expression to have occurred in Pindar, conjectures that dices 
is what has fallen out.)—Both here and at 890a, it will be seen 
that Plato is not content with Pindars dictum.—76 de... 
wepukuiay, “but there is a sixth title to rule which is the greatest 
of all; that which ordains that the ignorant must follow, and the 
wise must lead and direct. And yet in this case (rotro), O niost 
sapient poet, I would venture to affirm that that which is really 
(repuxviav) the rule of law over willing subjects, where no com- 
pulsion is necessary, is not against Nature; it is Nature’s own 
arrangement.” 

cl. rovro is probably adverbial; cp. 677d 1 and 686 ¢ 4: liter- 
ally, “in the case of,” or “about this title” The rule of law must 
always be, if the law is rightly made (by the common sense of 
the community—exdvrwv), the rule of wisdom (cp. below, 714 a 2 
THV TOD vow Stavopyv erovouafovTas vopoy), and the excellence of 
the governed is to acquiesce in it; and excellence in man or 
community is, of course, what Nature demands. 

c3. The words aAX ov Biatov mark the contrast with the rule 
of force described above. (Stallb. takes tiv . . . apyv as in apposi- 
tion to dvow; explaining that it is nature’s law, not force that 
makes the ignorant obey the wise. But it is impossible so to 
explain away T7v Tov vouov apyyv. It is possible, with Ast, to 
take rovro and 7)v rot vduov dpx7nv to be in apposition.)—Cp. 
Hdt. iii. 38 dpOas poe Soxées Uivdupos rowjrae vopov mavrwv 
Bactréa pijoas eva 

c 5. The seventh title to rule, which depends on tlfe decision 
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of the lot, is OeopiAns, because the lot is believed to be the pro- 
nouncement of the divine will. The ruler too, himself, may be 
supposed to be the favourite of heaven. Cp. Phil. 39¢10 dikatos 
dvnp edoe Bins Kat ayadds ravrws dp’ ov GeodprArjs eorey ; 

c6. eis KkAnpdv tiva mpodyouev: the words are difficult. I 
think they mean, “we bring (the seventh kind of ruler) before 
the tribunal of the lot in some form.” Cp. 741b5 6 veiwas 
KAnpos av Oeds. 

c7. dmrivra dpxerGa, “to take his place among the 
governed.” —For the article with dixacoruroy cp. 624 a 3. 

d1ff. “From all this,” the Ath. proceeds, “we may see that 
the right to govern is not so simple as a man might think, and 
that there are so many kinds of claims to be a governor, that 
there may well arise discord in a state from their conflict. How- 
ever, our immediate business is to see what was the rock on which 
the governors of our primitive Dorian community split.” 

G2. waifovres mpos, “addressing our speculations to”; cp. 
on maifw and madud above on 685a6f. The idea is that of 
“joining in the game” with the constitution-mongers. 

3. pds dpxovras: mpos is difficult ; apparently it is “which 
apply to” or “belong to, rulers,” a rather curious variety of 
expression for the (dguipara) Tov re apxev Kal dpyerOar of al. 
(Madvig would read epi for apds, and Schanz follows him; but 
all difficulty does not vanish then.)—o6rz: an adverbial neuter ; 
“in what respect,” ie. “how inconsistent they all are with each 
other.” And he goes on to say that his light-hearted framer of 
schemes of government will find these conflicting claims very hard 
to reconcile. 

d5. Gepaevecy is probably a medical metaphor : “ treat.” 

6. wis Te kai Ti Tapa Tatra dyaprdovres : i.e. which of these 
rights were outraged, or strainel, by the kings of Argos and 
Messene.—For epi ¢. acc. in place of a gen, cp. above on 685 c¢ 2 
and 688c¢5. We thus get back to the question which was put 
in 684e7, and again at 686b6, though here the scope is 
narrowed, 

el1ff We have here an example of the nice applicability of 
Plato’s illustrations. It is precisely the halving of the whole power 
that saves the Lacedaemonian dynasty. His readers, too, may well 
have remembered that BaovAjus Swpoddyous are mentioned in 
the immediately preceding lines of Hesiod—Op. et D. 38f. (And 
yet Zeller could say that the quotation was not an apt one here !) 

@2. ayYvorjoavres answers in proper form the question ri 
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dpaprovres ;—‘ because they were blind to the fact that...” 
Cp. the way in which Plato introduces this favourite quotation 
at Rep. 466c (where he is talking of the (possible) mistaken 
desire for self - aggraudizement on the part of the dvAakes) 
yrarerae - tov ‘ Hoiodov dri tT]! dvTt Hv woos AEywv . . . 

e4. perptov is here used in two different senres: (1) that of 
“sufficient” (cp. Phaedo 117 b—of the dose of hemlock), and (2) 
that.of “moderate.”—For the explanatory asyndeton introduced 
by ordray cp. on.685¢c6. Hermann rightly brackets éqdrav . . . 
xelpovos as a scholiast’s “languida dicti Hesiodei interpretatio,” 
and Schanz follows hitp. 

e7. eyytyverGat wept Bacrréas is “to arise in connexion 
with one of the kings”; éyyiyverOas év rots Sjpots is simply 
“to have its rise among the populaces.” 

e8. The T poTEpov is an important part of the question, and 
this part of it is answered by the mpwrov in 69143. 

6gral. 75 perv eixds Kat 7d Todd, “to judge by probability 
and experience.” For the ro cp. on 690e7 and 624243. 
(Badham would read éore for Kai.) 

_ @2. Tn voonpa we have more distinctly the medical metaphor 
suggested at 690d 5. It is very apt here, inasmuch as physical 
Tpvdy is & natural source of bodily disease. ¢ 

a3ff. ovxovy .. . duepOeipev; “clearly the kings of that age 
were the first to be infected with the vice of self-aggrandizement 
at the expense of the laws of the land. Where they had promised, 
and even sworn, there they broke with themselves, and the dis- 
cord in them, being, as we have explained, most grievous folly, 
for all its apparent wisdom—that was what ruined the whole 
Dorian community by its distressing untuneful dissonance.” 

a 4. Eo XOV : the natural tense to denote the catching of a 
disease.—<d, which I have translated by “where,” is adverbial ; lit. 
“in respect of that which they agrecd to.” 

a7. wAnupeAca: the. musical metaphor is preserved here ; 
i.e, the word means a dissonance, not an error in conduct. So at 
Rep. 349 e the idea of meovetia is (by implication) pronounced to 
be repugnant to the mind of a povotxds avijp. 71d weovenTetv TUOV 
teBevtwy vouwv is what these kings are accused of. By such 
conduct they rudely break the harmony of their being, and so are 
guilty of the peyiory auaGia described at 689 a. 

b 2. For the arrangement. of the two genitives and zepé ep. 
640 b 6 ov orparorédov epi A€yopev apovros. 

b 7. For eis with xariddvra—“ by taking a look at ”—cp. Hut. 
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v. 35. 10 KeAevey “Apurtaydpny Evpivavrd pov tas Tplyas 
karider Gar és THY Kepadry.—vpiv: because he included Megillus’s 
fellow-countrymen ; ‘‘what was done among you Spartans.”—It is 
better to take pgdsov with dori, than to take the latter word to 
mean “it is possible,” and supply another éori with pgdcor. 

b1l. 7d cadéeorarov: the same use of the article as at 690¢ 7. 
So we might say “that is what is certain,” instead of “that is 
certain.” ; 

cl. Nearly all modern editors agree with Stallb, in rejecting 
Sivaptv, which all MSS. have after éAarroo:; “manifestum illud 
grammatici interpolamentum, qui pet(ova neutrum pluralis esse 
nollet,” Herm. 

c2. A first wrote wapzetis, but corrected it to mapeis, which is 
the reading of O and Stobaeus,—zrupeis ro pérpuov, “ paying no 
regard to proportion.” Cp. Phil. 64d 9 pérpou kal ths cupperpov 
dicews. There is the same quasi-moral significance attaching to 
the word pérpios (whether used in the sense of “not excessive in 
either direction,” or in that of ‘suited to,” “proportioned to,” i.g. 
ovppetpos, Which again is used occasionally in the first sense of 
pérptos) as there is to cvpdwvia; cp. Phil. 64e6 perpidtys yap 
kal cuppetpia KadAos Sirov Kal dpeti) mavtaxov cupPaiver 
ylyveo Bas. 7 3 

C3. dvarpererus wayvra: not “complete ruin results,” but “ruin 
results in every case”; ra pev is, in effect, “in the case of the over- 
fed body,” and ra d¢€ “in the case of the overbalanced yYvyx7.” 
(Cp. Julius Caesar, 1. i. 18, “The abuse of greatness is, when 
it disjoins Remorse from power.”)— With e€v8pifovra used 
metaphorically of bodily disorder cp. our “proud” flesh. We 
might perhaps translate: “breaking out here in rank flesh, and 
there in rank insolence (with its offspring outrage).” 

c4. With tBpews exyovoy adiciay cp. Soph. 0.T. 873 vBpis 
gureves Tipavvov, which very likely was in the writer’s mind.— 
mwimres is given in the margin of A as a variant for 0e:, and may 
even have once stood in the text. (Ge? seems to be a metaphor 
from the race-course, and not merely an application of the idea 
of ‘swift movement, as is probably the case in the English 
expressions run to seed, run riot.) 

c7. kai is or; ie. both expertence and a sense of responsibility 
are necessary, if disaster is to be avoided. 

Ql. dare po)... didrwv, “without getting its faculties 
thoroughly infected with the deadly disease of folly, and (thus) 
alienating its closest friends.”—aAnpwOcioa : in connexion with 
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vogov this word probably has something of the meaning of infect, 
which belongs to dvamiumAnpe and dude Aews : cp. Rep. 496d opav 
TOUS dA)ous KatamiumAapevovs avopias.—As to its case, the infin. 
with wore, like other infins, has its subject in the nom. where 
it is identical with the subj. of the verb on which the infin. 
depends. Cp. Xen. Mell. iv. 8. 32 "Ava£iBeos pevrou piduv aure 
Yevopevav tav épopwr, Sterpagato mute aurTds éx@Acdras Gpporriys 
eis "APvdov. 

A2. avrns: ie: rys Wuyns.—Sidvora is the intelligence, or 
thinking power of the man; yvyx7 being used sumething in the 
way in which we say ‘soul’ for ‘man,’ when we say “there was 
not a soul there.” (Badham would read aurhy be’ _dvovay.) 

3. duepOepev: gnomic aorist—avryv : ie. trav Ovyrns Pvxijs 
poo ww. 

G4. rovro . . . vopoerav, “it would take a great lawgiver 
so to be inspired with a sense of fitness as to guard against this.” 
At b 1 ré (with evAo,8y Oivat) was the ace. of the inner object ; here 
TOUTO (with evAa By Fijvar) is ace, of thing guarded ugatnst. 

d5. ds oty ... 73 8 Souxev efvor: I have adopted Burnct’s 
stopping and arrangement of this passage (he puts a comma after 
yevopuevov, a colon after toracat, reads ro 5° for 768’ and puts a 
— after efvac), and take yevopevov to be an absolute construction, 
and ws .. . yevdpevov as dependent on tordea, in the same way 
that at 62447 ws tou Mivw gowtwvros depends on A€yes: “we 
can at the present day form a reasonable conjecture that this end 
was then secured” (ie. that the danger was guarded against). 
“But in point of fact, there seems to have been—-” Cl. “‘ What?” 
Ath. “a special providence watching over you,” etc. For the 73 0 
cp. 684¢7, 731e3, Apol. 23a, Rep. 340d 7, (It seems to me that 
the passage would gain in directness if we read yevouevwy: “that 
there were great lawgivers at that day we have now every reason 
to conjecture; but no legislator could have arranged for the birth 
of twins.”) (Ast put in 7 before tore; all the early printed 
texts from Ald. to Stallb. (except Bekker) had ofax for the second 
e(vat. This necessitated the supplying, in thought, of éore with 
Oeds tus; Schanz substitutes ein dv for efvas.) 

el. é povoyevovs, “instead of a single born king,” as there 
had been before. This seems better than to take éx as merely 
“from,” ie. “born from.”-——-eis 7d petpiov padrAov cuvérterc, 
‘brought them within a more reasonable compass,” i.e. by halving 
the kingly power. _ 

@2. peperypevn Ocig tivi duvdper: this probably refers to the 
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direction Lycurgus was supposed to have received from Apollo’s 
oracle at, Delphi (cp. 624 a 5). 

e 3. petyvvowy : cp. Plut. Lye. ch. v. m Aevoveav 8 KaLvo- 
TOPOUpEVOY tnd TOU Avxotpyov mpwrov WV kal peyiarov ) 
Kat darar ts TOV yepovTev - HY pyr o o TlAdrov TH TOV Bachewy 
apxi preypawvotoy puxGeioay, kai yevomevny iadynpov eis TO 
peywrta, TwTypiav dpa Kab cwpporvyyy TAPAc XELv. 

69241. For xara yijpas and xard yévos cp. above on 685 ¢ 2. 

a3. 6 S€ tpiros owtip: Plutarch (Lyc. ch. vii.), in quoting 
a good deal of this passage, attributes the institution of the 
ephorate to the men of a period a hundred and thirty years later 
than Lycurgus. At Epistle viii. 354b both the senate of old 
men, and the ephorate, are attributed to Lycurgus; as also they 
are by Herodotus (i. 65). Aristotle, Pol. v. 9. 1, says Theopompus 
established the ephorate, and he would seem to be the rpiros 
awtp spoken of here by Plato. (For further references see Ast’s 
and Stallb.’s notes.)—The words tpitros owr7p recall the 76 tpirov 
tT» gwrynpt—the third cup in honour of Zeds Zwrijp (cp. Phil. 
66 d, and see Heindorf’s note on Charm. 167 a 9). 

a5. eyyvs .. . Suvdpens : Aristotle, Pol. ii. 6. 16, speaks of 
the ephors as évres of rvxdvres, and says that the method of their 
election was matdapusdys Aiav, so that Plato’s words here in 
describing the ephors as “as good as elected by lot,” are justified 
(cp. Grote ii. ch. 6).—The five-fold repetition of the word | 
Sévapus in this passage, like the repeated ere in the early part of 
it, are marks of rapid and unrevised writing. Plato takes 
very little pains about the statement of historical facts. It is 
the point they are to illustrate that is important. Hence the 
polishing of such a passage as this was naturally left till the last 
—and was never done. 

a7. e& dv edec; we might almost say that d£wwyuarwy may be 
supplied, in thought, with dv: the reference to the lot, and to 
birth, and to the wisdom of the old men recalls the previous list 
of d£iduara Tod apyew Kat apxer Gan, 

a8. pérpov €yovoa, “being duly regulated” or “limited.” 
Cp. above eis 7d prerpiov cvverretAe.——rols GAXors : ie. the rest of 
Hellas. 

bil. eri ye Typévp kat Kperdovry, “if it had been in the 
hands of Temenus and Cresphontes.” 

b 2. H “Apurrodjpov pepts : ie. Lacedaemon. 

b 4. axeddv yap xrA., “else they would hardly have imagined 
that they . sufficiently curbed by (coronation) oaths a hee 
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disposition, on its accession to a power which might. easily 
degenerate into a despotism.” It iis difficult to be sure of the 
exact force of wonOnoay av peTpidoras : I think the choice lies 
between “would have imagined they moderated,” and “would 
have imagined it proper to moderate,” i.e, that it was the right 
thing to moderate. ofuuce Seiy is so common a phrase that the 
defy may be omitted ; cp. Gorg. 472c where ov eyo at ofp is 
replaced at 474 by otov éym olpas Setv efvar. (There is no 
indication that ofua. with an inf. ever had the meaning expect (to 
do), which the Eng. think (to do) sometimes has, and which would 
suit this passage exactly—“I did not think to draw my sword 
*gainst Pompey” Ant. and Cle. 11. ii, 158.—- Cornarius’s trans- 
Jation, which Ast quotes with approval, is “alioqui nunquam 
putavissent se redacturos esse.” At Alc. I. 126 oipat Aeyerw may 
mean “TI mean,” or “wish to say,” but most likely it is “I think 
that I mean.”—H. Richards would holdly read perpidoas &v, or 
petpiaceyv. See below oi 812b5, and cp. Goodwin, M. and T. 
§ 127.) 

b7. A, L and O have pev otvav; a Jate hand in A, and 
Boeckh, suggested pévovoav; Ven, 184 (Bekker’s &) has pevotuay, 
which is doubtless right. 

cl. viv pev yevdpevov: the emphasis is on the viv, “arrived 
at now”——“the recognition of this truth by us now implies no 
special wisdom.”-—éumpoo Bev : i.e. at 691 b 3. 

c3. Here the emphasis is on the rore. 

04, plav ex Tprov [Le. dpyov] movnoas: the three are not, I 
believe, the three states of Sparta, Argos, and Messene, but the 
three elements of power contained in the Throne, the Gerousia, 
and the Ephorate. The only unity of states which seems to be 
in the author’s mind here is that of Hellas as a whole—the yop 
of c7; also, the close connexion of the words piav ék tpiov 
moujoas With petpidrat Tas apyds suggests that they refer to the 
mutual checks exercised by ‘the three above-mentioned authorities 
at Sparta, which resulted in the moderation of power desired. 


692b 


c5. ra vonbevra xada tore: ie. that excellent (mixed) form - 


of government. If legislators had been wise enough to see all 
this, the right constitution would have been set up in all 
three states. As it was, it was not legislators’ wisdom but the 
providential birth of twins in the royal house which set Sparta 
in the right way. (Ast, in a note on obppetkros yevopevy at a7, 
quotes passages from many ancient authors dealing with the 
combination of several elements of power in a government.) 
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c7. Heindorf, on Soph. 242c¢ StpyetrOar mawriv ws obcev 
npiv, collects the following instances of a like arrangement of 
words : Laws 645 b, Polit. 260.c, Phil. 18d. 

Q4ff 7d wpurov pev ... Kata Kpatos: a puzzling passage. 
Notwithstanding its curious position, the pév with its de has 
nothing to contrast but péav and rd dv0. dpvvas seems to mean 
“to take up arms,” erapivery, “to arrive on the field of battle.” 
TO wpWTov: i.e. in the Marathonian war. 

a6. dé, “while,” or “and moreover.” — dtepOappeéva : it is 
noticeable that the same sort of term is applied to the corruption 
of the body politic, as would be applied to moral corruption in 
a single man. (See above 689a7.) The sin of the two recreant 
cities is want of internal cupdwvia, and this is accurately re- 
produced, on a larger scale, by the hostility shown by them to 
Sparta and the whole of Hellas, respectively. 

a7. zoXeuovoa : as we have seen before, Plato is not writing 
history; he uses his memory of history, or even, perhaps, his 
conception of what the course of history might have been, to 
furnish tlustrations of his argument. It seems certain that 
there was not war between Sparta and Messene at the time of 
Mardonius’s invasion, though the two states were old antagonists. 
Possibly the misstatement has here a dramatic reason: the 
Athenian may well be supposed reluctant to recall the real 
behaviour of Sparta at the time, to the mind of Megillus. Below, 
at 698 e, it is suggested that there may have been another reason 
for the Spartan inaction. 

e1. For wepi (bis) cp. above 685 4 and 688 c 5. 

@2. ov? tmrijxovcev ovr’ juvvev: we have here a suggestion 
that Sparta did all it could in responding (vraxovewv) to the 
summons of Hellas, and promising assistance. Argos did not even 
do that; it was philo-Persian. (I see no reason fon Ritter’s pro- 
posed insertion of avr before yuuvev.)—moAAd dé xrA., “ besides 
that (de), if a man were to relate the history of that time, he 
would find many hard thingr to say about the conduct of Hellas 
in the'Persian war.” There are several other ways in which the 
words of this passage might be taken. Ast, Schneider, and Burnet 
take qwepi éx. r. wéAeuov with yevoueva. But, with this arrange- 
ment, rore and mepi €k. 7. m. are oppressively tautological. 
Though strictly, I think, Aéywy only governs ta Tore yevopeva, 
its position suggests that it is to be supplied, in idea, with 
Katnyopot, in the form of “in the course of his story.” 

4. ovd’ gd x«rX., ‘in fact, he could not (properly) say that, 
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Hellas did defend itself at all. No: if the allied Atheniaps and 
Lacedaemonians had not repelled the threatened slavery, the Greek 
races would by this time” (have lost their individuality, and 
would have sunk to the grievous plight of the isolated Greek 
cities within the Persian dominions). 

06. Ko. Stavonpa, “unanimity”; almost a compound verbal 
noun, formed from xowp Siavoeio6us, Sv, in English, we might 
occasionally make an adverbial phrase qualify a verbal noun, and, 
eg., from {‘all but’ explode” form “an all but explosion.” (Cp. 
Tennyson’s “Sweet Catullus’s all-but island” in “Frater ave 
atque vale,”) ‘ 

69343. xa@drep . . . Karouxeirat: the antecedent to dy 
inay be yéen, or “EAAnves, or even dvOpwrrot. 

a4. diarepopnpéva refers to the dispersion of the inhalitants 
of eg. Greek states, ovpredopnpeva to their incorporation into 
communities of BdépBapor. Cp. Grote, ch. xxxiii. p. 162, “the 
empire of the Great King was then an aggregate of heterogeneous 
elements, cemented together by no tie except that of common fear 
and subjection—-no way coherent nor self-supporting, nor pervaded 
by any common system or spirit of nationality.” And later, p. 177, 
“wholesale translations of inhabitants from one place to another 
were familiar to the mind of a Persian: satrap.”—It is very 
tempting to adopt Cobet’s belief that éomuppeva is a marginal 
explanation of d:amedopypeva. which has no right to a place in 
the text. In that case xax@s katoteiras is “lead a miserable 
existence.” If the word be retained, it will be “lead a miserable 
sporadic existence,” éomrappéva being joined adverbially to 
KaTouketrat, and Kkakws qualifying both words. 

a5. tavr’ éyopev eririay, “these faults I will venture to find 
with ... .”; an answer to Megillus’s question at 685a1 mas dy 
Kal Tt peppopevos avtov A€yets ; 

26. Aeyouevors is a slight apology for the use of the term 
woXtriKots. 

a7. In adding xat rots voy he probably has in mind the 
contemporary Persian despotism into which their dyecxros dpx7 
had degenerated.—iva ... dAAo, “and my reason for finding 
fault is this: I hope, by investigating the causes of the errors, 
to discover what cuurse, different from that which was taken, 
ought to have been taken.”—-Ritter, unlike all other interpreters, 
takes avrav to be masc., and tas airias to mean the charges 
(brought against them)—a suggestion not to be lightly rejected ; 
but (1) it seems better to take ratra (a 5), avrov (a7), and ratra 
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(b 1) all to refer to the same thing—ie. the legislators’ errors ; (2) 
the desired discovery of the right course (dvevpioxwpev KTA.) is 
more likely to follow an investigation of causes than of charges ; 
and (3) the gen. avrwy in that sense would be unusual. 

b2. 7d wapdv = vivdy, and is so fixed by the tense of etropev. 
Cp. Rep. 487¢4 Aéyw S eis 7d rapdv aroBAeas (of the discussion 
so far as it had gone).—dapa is the equivalent of modern quotation 
marks, and the ov de? . , . vowoGerety is clearly the recapitulation 
of the results previously arrived at in the discussion, byt it is not 
made clear whether the following three grounds for the said 
conclusions are stated as self-evident truths, or whether they are 
statements, in a new form, of points previously brought out, in 
the argument. The latter, I think, is the case; inasmach as (1) 
despotism, (2) folly, and (3) unpatriotic dislike (691d 2) of one’s 
fellow citizens and failure to help one’s allies—three faults which 
he has enlarged on—are respectively inconsistent with the (1) 
freedom, (2) wisdom and (3) fellow-feeling here desiderated ; for (3) 
cp. 628a3 ande¢10. The following words seem prompted by a 
feeling that the reference to his previous views has not been quite 
explicit enough. 

b6. woAAdxis, “ perhaps.” 

C2. rpds 7d owdpoveiv: Badham says the whole argument is 
spoilt, unless we read mpds rd é€AevGepov here; Schanz would 
reject the three words (partly because as originally written the 
text of A omitted the 7 before mpds in ¢3, as also did O).—If 
we retain the MS. text we must assume that drav dopev does not 
mean “when we say, as we do now,” but introduces a general 
instance of different ways of putting the same thing, and not 
a repetition of the instance that has just occurred—owdpooctvy 
being substituted for éAevGepia, because it does not admit ‘of 
excess. The best illustration of the identification of cwdpocvvy 
with dpdévyo.s and true public spirit is the passage in the 
Republic which deals with gwppoovvy as the virtue of a state— 
430d-432a. Plato there likens it to a dpyovia (431e), and 
further, at 432a6, calls it a oudvora, and a xelpovds te kal 
dpeivovos kata dicw ovudovia, defining it at 431d 7 as the 
condition when 1) airy Sd€a everte Tots Te Gpxover Kal dpxopevous 
Tept Tov ovotivas Sei dpxyev. (The dpdvycrs or vovs of a state is 
thus distinguished from the co¢ia which is the virtue peculiar to 
the apxovres, and is described at Rep. 428 f.—429 a.)—Bruns 
(p. 170) regards this explanation as too simple (“naiv ”) and self- 
evident a piece of botcher’s work to need a refutation. 
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c4f. cai ddXa by roAAG rr. : i.e. “many other expressions, 
which would mean the same thing. I cannot help wondering 
whether we ought not to read <dzro>pypartu for jnjuata here. 

c6. Tretpar ope, : the fut., which A’s scribe corrected to 
the subj., is the better reading. Cleinias says they will try and 
reconcile the different parts of the argument in the \.y suggested. 
—éravidvTes Tovs Adyous, “going back (in our minds) over the 
previous course of our discussion.” 

c8. Badham rejects BovAdpevos, calling it a putidum emblema, 
and Schanz agrees. Without PovAdguevos the sentence means: 
“(with regard to ¢., dp. and éA. tell us) at. what you were guing to 
say that the legislator ought to aim”; with BouAdpevos, though 
difficult, it may mean :, “(tcll us) at what you meant the legislator 
ought to aim when you were about to speak (about those things).” 
BovAdpevos ewedres A€yesy is equivalent to éBovrAov A€éyeuv, peAAOV 
Néyev, the Aeyeev doing duty twice--a natural cou\ersational 
irregularity. There is perhaps a reference to the BovAdsevos in: 
the BovAerat at e1. (I cannot imagine any reader putting in 
BovAdpevos. Ritter would prefer, of the two, to reject dev rather 
than PovAdcuevos; rightly, I think—Apelt, p. 6, comparing 
ertxeipov eye at 780d, suggests that eueAAcs means 
“ cunctabarts ””—i.c, “ you wanted to say, but it did not come out.”) 

d2. akovoov 4) vuv: the main subject of Book III.—the 
elementary form of a state—-the moA:teias apx7) spoken of in the 
first line of the book—now comes more clearly into view. What 
has been said before enables us to understand the principles on 
which the following judgements are pronounced, and, eg. the 
meaning of sanity (rwPpoovvy), and its opposite. insanity (avora), 
as applied to the mutual relations of the members of a political 
community. 

d5. dxpov €xew: with this we must supply Aeywv av tis 
dpOas reyou. The sentence means: “the former polity has reached 
its fullest development among the Persians; the latter among 
ourselves.” 

a6. KaGdaep elrov I take to refer to the immedigtely preced- 
ing «£ Ov ras adAas yeyovevar xtA, Stallb. thinK# there is a 
reference to the necessity of pet{is spoken of at 691 de and 692 a. 

a7. StamemouctApevar : the metaphor is from the blending of 
colours in a woven cloth; cp. below 86346, where the word is 
used to describe the mixing up of two distinct questions. 

a8. Both elements are necessary. Untempered freedom—the 
absence of all ca a aad that @ch man does what he likes. 
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No concerted action of any kind is possible in the state Un- 
tempered, irresponsible autocracy means that, though the state acts 
as one man, Le. possesses unity, and though, possibly, its actions 
may be guided by ppovynots, there is no piAia.—Aristotle at Pol. 
1266a1 speaks as if Plato had wanted to mix the two elements 
when at their worst, instead of letting them modify each other. 
Authority in any form—eg. in that of aidws, 698 b 5—is, in a 
sense, éx Tupavvidos (wovapxias) yeyovds. 

el. didia pera hpovirews: as at b4 and c3 the two go 
together. Concerted action is not enough, unless there is wisdom to 
direct it. (But it is not to be imagined, he would doubtless add, 
that @pdvnois could accompany unadulterated éAevOepia.) Ritter 
reminds us that at 628 bc the danger of oraccs is mentioned, and 
the necessity of etpiyvn mpos GAARAovs dpa Kat prrdodpootyy ; also 
that at 640c9 a ppovipos dpxwv was said to be as necessary for a 
ocvvovoia ovptorayv as for an army.—0 51) BovAeras Hiv 6 Adyos 
mpooratrew: this does not mean that the logos has prdved it 
already. The Ath. foretells that this conclusion is inevitable. As 
explained at a7, he investigates failure in the hope that if its 
causes are discovered, the wanderer may be put in the right path. 
Thus at e9 he says, “ we must point out the causes.” 

6. pefoves 7 eet pdvov, “overmuch, and to the exclusion of 
the other.”—ra pérpia trovrwv, “ the right measure of the two 
elements.” 

e 8. ovTw ws, “succeeded more or less in doing the same,” i.e. 
in achieving a proper combination of the two elements 

694a1. ra airia (see above on e1): i. the causes of their 
later degeneracy. 

a3, 76 pérov... pyov : Hyov is used, as is ayayovrwv below 
at 701 e 6 (and perhaps &yovres below 1. 7), in the sense of to take a 
certain course, I have followed Schanz in adopting Hertlein’s 
pecov for the MS. pérptov, mainly because, though it is natural 
enough that Plato should describe the Persians and Cyrus as in a 
state midway between slavery and freedom, it is not natural that he 
should say gbey had the right amount of slavery; he would have 
found a les#obnoxious word than dovAca to describe the opposite 
of éAevfepia, when urging the necessity of a certain amount of it. 
—padXov means “ more than at a later time.” 

a5. éreita S€ GAAwv rodAdv Seordrar: as immediately 
explained, this circumstance gives a larger scope to the ltberality of 
their disposition. 

a6. dpxovres, peradiddyfs, dyovres: inasmuch as dior joav 
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has orpartoras for subject, we must regard these nominatives as 
absolute (cp. Jebb’s note on Soph. Ant. 260, where he says that 
pira€é edAeyxwv didraxa. is virtually equivalent to a gen. abs.).—In 
the parallel sentence that follows at b 2 we have the gen. abs. in 
the corresponding place. No doubt the variety of construction 
was intentional.—dpyorres may mean the ruling class anng the 
Perstans, or the Persians proper, regarded as the rulers of the 
subject nations just referred to. 

b4. els re: Burnet’s note is: “els re LOZ (o 8.v.); ef oO; Te A 
(sed e¢ av. A?).” I have adopted Burnet’s solution of this interest- 
ing puzzle, rather than Schanz’s (who prints te with A), mainly 
because “table to advise about any matter” makes so much better 
sense here than “at-al] able to advise.” eis may well have been 
omitted by mistake after rots, though it is difficult to see where 
et came from. Perhaps A corrected his te to €é te from a com- 
parison of O or its like, and we must then also suppose that O 
merely omitted the s by mistake. It is curious that in some 
inferior MSS. the s was transposed to the second word, e@ tes.— 
Kowvyy «TA.: what wisdom there was in individuals was thus 
available for the community. Cp. vob xovwriav below.—These 
counsellors furnish an informal counterpart to the Spartan Senate 
of old men.—erédwxev is Steph.’s manifestly right correction of the 
MS. aédwxer. 

c2. pavreia ypwpefa: a playfully grandiloquent phrase for 
what we should call “ making a shrewd guess.” 

c4,. The MS. rovro, if correct, is not the antecedent of omep, 
but the subj. of deper; it can hardly be both. It is generally 
interpreted : “this (explanation) at all events brings our investiga- 
tion to the goal for which we started.” But surely for this we 
ought to have rhy oxéyuv, and the rovro is awkward. Stallb. 
translates pepes nuiv oxepv perducit nobis considerationem ; but the 
rest does not fit in easily. Badham ingeniously suggested rot for 
rouvto, “it helps us to tonsider the thing we started to find.” 
Schanz adopts this, and I follow him. For the rov before a 
relative clause cp. Phaedo 7611 opéycrat Tov 0 eotev igov; 80 in 
Homer B 841 tov of Adpiway épiBwrAaKa vacerdacKov. 

c6§. pavrevopat: cp, above on c2.—Ast is perhaps right in 
preferring 67) vuv to 51) vov. 

c6, Athenaeus, who quotes this passage (xi. 505 a) to show that 
Plato had a spite against Xenophon, has, besides some minor variants, 
diAdirovov for diAdrodiv, Stallb. cps. Apol. 24b MéAnrov tov 
dyubov re kal drrdrodw ds dyno. For orparnyds certainly prAo- 
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wovos seems a more suitable epithet ; for all that it may not be what 
Plato wrote. Athenaeus, in his coarse abuse of the great philosopher, 
is not likely to have been very careful to quote him exactly.—Plato 
doubtless had in mind here the author of the Cyropaedia and the 
Oeconomicus, and meant this, as Ritter says, as a deliberate protest 
against the system of education described in the former book. 

c7. }¢6a:: cp. our conversational use of “tackle” (a subject) ; 
it denotes a mere dealing with the subject, not a devoted study of it. 
Hence Ast’s ovde for oddév is out of place, i.c.. there could be no 
heightening of the force of the negative.—It is possible that we 
ought to read for oddey tov voy, ovd yriviovy; Ath. has ov 57 
TUvL OvY. 

d2. evdaipovas .. . Kal pakapiovs: the two words occur 
together at Rep. 3542; here they mean “ fortune’s favourites ”— 
specially gifted and guided by a higher power. 

a 3. 757, “from their birth.” 

€4, rovrwr (ovdevds erideeis): this word, which Badham would 
reject, must refer to the advantages implied in the application of 
the words evéaiuovas and paxapiovs, “rolling in luxury,” as we 
should aay. Cp. 715b8, where rov tovovrwy refers to whut is 
implied in the previous mAove.s Tes. 

d6. éraiveiv re dvayxafovoas rAd, ; a classical example of such 
conduct in modern literature is furnished by Countess Gruffanuff’s 
educational methods with the Princess Angelica.~ -'The break in the 
construction, which leaves the jure “in the air,” is in the fainiliar 
conversational style. 

a7. rowotrovs tivas: i.e. “in complete licence.” 

el. yuvakeiay pev odv xtdA., “what could you expect of a 
bringing up by women—-women of the royal seraglio—new to their 
high station, with never a man to advise them ?” 

e6, at’rois ud... exraro, “was all the time acquiring for 
them.”—-But with the “flocks” he did not secure for them the 
shepherd's training ; a literary conceit. 

6952. Ast rejected the words Ilepruxjy . . . to éxydvwv as a 
manifestly alienum additamentum, and Schanz follows him. The 
passage certainly reads on admirably if oxApav follows otcav, but 
there is this special reason, noticed by Stallb., for thinking [lepauxyv 
genuine, that Mnducyv at a7 gains special point as a contrast to 
Hepotxyy; so that I should only agree to Ast’s rejection, if r7v 
Mydtxnv were rejected as well. I cannot believe Stallb. is right in 
rejecting only Ilepouxyv. The separation of odaav from its predicate 
okAnpday (in that case) by the circumstantial absolute clause seems 
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impossibly awkward. The best way out of the difficulty seems 
to be furnished by Burnet’> insertion of two parenthesis marks, one 
after Ilepocxyv, and the other after éxydvwv; oxAnpay «TA. then 
reads as an epexegetical apposition to Heparxyy. 

a6. ris Aeyouerns evdatuovias: almost “their wasted pre- 
ciousness,” i.e. the notion that, not being “common human clay,” 
they must be subject to no such restraint or correction as ordinary 
boys receive.—The sentence is very complex: tre dues not connect 
StePOuppevyv with madevPevras—in that case we should have 
had ryv raidetav-—but. re and Kad connect yuvurkwv with edvotxuv ; 
mwaeiuv is “acc. of inner object” 1o caderfevras; the first 
umd clause depends on SiepOappevny (which is merely attributive 
to watdetay), the second on madevtevras ; THY Mndixiv is epexegetic 
to (SeePOappevnv) mwudeiav. It was not that the Median way of 
education was ruined, but that the education, ruined as aforesaid, 
was a genuine Median one, 

bl. olous iV avrovs etxos yeverOac: much the same in effect 
as the rovotrous Tevds at 694d 7. 

b2. For the absolue use of tapadaPovres—-cp. our absolute use 
of “to succeed ”——Ast cps. Critias 109d 3 dua ras Tov wapudup/sa- 
vovtwv POopds ; so too tols mapuAapPdvovor at Ar. Pol. 1285 b 8. 

b 3. prerroé goes adverbially with mapadAaBovres—“ succeeding in 
a state of complete and unbridled self-indulgence.” (Badham says 
Tap. cannot stand without r1v apx7yv, and peorot wants a participle, 
e.g. yevouevor, and marks a lacuna after Kvpov.) 

b6. daadevoias: a telling substitute here for avotas or 
apabias. 

b7. rov Acyopevov Tore evvovxov: it is not known on what 
authority the Magian pretender is so described. So at Epist. vii. 
332 a Kowvwvois bé povov THs TOU Myjdov Te Kai evvovyov XEtpwrews. 
—katappovyoavros agrees in sense with Mydwy as well’as with 
evvovxou; so at c4 Aapeiov kal rev errd are not to be separated : 
D. was one of the seven, *(Valckenaer on Hat. iii. 86 proposed to 
read €£ for érra, here.) 

c6. ro Adym: not story, ‘but the same personified Aoyos last 
referred to at 693e1. “ Let us see” he says, in effect, “what the 
Adyos has to teach us by the course of events.” Cp. below e 6 ws 
O ends Aoyos.—A. reference to the above- -quoted passage from Fp. 
vii—édecfev re [Aapetos] rapaderypa otov ypy Tov vopoberny Kal 
Baorréa rdiv ayabdv yiyver$a.—and a comparison of the descrip- 
tion (at 691 e ff.) of the wise measures adopted for consolidating the 
Spartan constitution, show us that the Ath. is here bringing forward 
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proofs of Darius’s political wisdom ; he shared his own power with 
others, and made his people one in spirit. Like Cyrus, he was 
girXoroAss. 

c 8. H. Richards would add ‘avrds to €BSop0s, but it is hard to 
see how such a natural addition should ‘have dropped out; and 
€B8opu0s by itself emphasizes more the fact that D. associated six 
others with himself in the government.—The same division into | 
seven satrapies is mentioned at Ep. vii. le. Hdt. iii. 89 says D. 
divided his kingdom into twenty satrapies. 

C10. Kai vopovs . . . oixetv, “and set himself to govern by laws 
of his own making” (whereby he gave his people égalité). 

G2. cis rov vépov evéder, “regulated by fixed decree.” The 
context (on both sides) shows that D., instead of keeping the tribute 
paid by the subject races, divided it among his Persian subjects ; 
another abandonment of arbitrary power. 

d7. & Aapeie . . . KapBionv: Burnet follows Stallb. in 

marking off this passage as an animated—one might almost say 
.an agitated— parenthesis; and this is the best way out of the 
difficulty.—o d€ resumes the thread of the interrupted sentence, 
of which Hép£ns is the subject, very naturally.—Stallb. compares 
aptly such “tragic” adjurations as that which begins Euripides’s 
Alcestis—& Supar “Adpyre’ év ois x7X., where the relative 
sentence contains all that is said about the vocative—We might 
paraphrase here: “To think that you should have been blind to 
Cyrus’s blunders !” : 
' @8, tows is a sort of apology for the strangeness of the 
adjuration—something like an “I think you will adinit.” (Steph. 
would read an exclamatory ws for 6s; Ast would reject ds; 
Herm. brackets the whole passage—-but Hépfyns badly wants a 
verb, especially with o de following; Peipers, Quaest. Crit. de 
Pk Legg. p. 81, accepts Hermann’s athetesis and rejects 6 8€ as 
well ; Badham marks a lacuna after Heépéns, and Schanz follows 
him.) 

02. 06€... raPjpacw, “ Xerxes, I say, being a product of 


. the same kind of education, duly reproduced Cambyses’ career.” 


(Ast, Lew, gives dreréAeoev the meaning passus est.) 

@4. €x ye rorovrov, “ever since,” “from that day to this,” 

5. rAjnv ye dvopati: this, coming after dAnOas, is tauto- 
logical, but apparently Plato could not resist the temptation to 
play with the word péyas. (It is possible that it is not Plato, 
who says it, but a commentator, making explicit the hint which 
already lay in the dAnOas.) 
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e6. For the MS. reyys Stéph., Ast, Herm., and Schanz read 
TUYX7. But similar genitives occur at Antiphon, De caede Herodts 
§ 92 TO pev yap dKxovovov apapTypa, @ dvdpes, THs TUXNS éori, 
T6 dé exovorvov THs yrapys, and at 'Thuc, i. 142. 9 76 6€ vavruxdv 
Téxvyns exriv; the gen. is equal to an adjective: “the cause is 
no accidental one.” It is explained, 696a2f., that the same 
effect always follows; and we inust supply alriuy éeorw with 
6 kakos Bios.—ws 6 Epos Adyos: ep. above on c 6. 

696a1f. This cud means and, but those in a2 mean or. The 
father must be excessively rich, and also possess unrestricted sway 
over his fellows, Even then the ra odd allows exceptions ; but 
of the bringing up is the dveriaAnktos tpodi) above described, 
excellence is out. of the question. 

a2. “Boy or man, however long he live,” ie. the effect of the 
‘bad education will last a lifetime. 

a 3. Th vopoberp OKETTEOV, Kal npty de év Tw voy Tapovte : 
the lawgiver, for practical purposes, we, at present, for theoretical. 
Such a remark as this prepares the ground for the dramatic fiction 
of a new Cretan Colony, which serves to mark the transition at 
the beginning of the fourth book from the purely theoretical to 
the practical part of the treatise. 

a6f. All the xai’s in these two lines are or; if the conjunction 
before tpopyv had stood alone, it would probably have been ove. 
—revia kth, “whether to rich or poor, subject or prince.” 

a 7. pod Boeckh, in confuting Cornarius’s plausible substi- 
tution of dpxnv for this word, quotes Ar. Pol. 1294 b 22 opoiws 
yap ot tov rAovtiwy tpepovTqe Tots twv wevytwv (of the 
Lacedaemonians). He also says: “Td kar apxas Oetov est Lycurgus, 
dios avOpwrivn, peptypevyn Oeia tivi Svvdper (p. 691 e).”—As 
Ritter says, Aristotle has, at Pol. 1313 a 25 ff, adopted Plato's 
view of the reason for the durability of the Spartan constitution, 
ie. the division, and other restrictions of personal power. 

b 3. éxel ovd’ dre TaXds, “any wore, of course, than because he 
is a fast runner.” 

b4. With dperijs must be supplied ripads Set etvar twepexovcas 
—‘‘even virtue must not be highly honoured if unaccompanied by 
cwppog ivy.” 

-b8. tv Adyov adkovoas: we should say, in a similar case, 
“when you have heard my reasons,” but the Greek still refers to 
the logos as having an exteznal reality and convincing power. 

c2 and 8, These two instances may be regarded as cases of 
the virtue of ppdvycis, the former being of an inferior kind to 
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the latter. In the case of the clever artist apery is excellence, 
rather than virtue. 

c5. This argument« involves the assumption that where 
Suxacoovvy is absent, aduxia must be present; the neutral state 
as to dex. is put out of consideration. Here wwdpoctvn is shown 
in what we should call consideration for others. The clever man 
(in any line) might easily take an unfair advantage of his neigh- 
bour, but a sense of justice makes him hold his hand. 

c8. ovde pay xrr.: Le. ode payy 6 addos hierar ywpis Tod 
owdpovetv. 

G1. woiai ... éxdorote does not explain what is meant by 
765¢, but it explains the point of view from which ai év rats 
modert Tynes are to be discussed : “There is a further question 
which arises, when we are considering the principles on which 
civic honours ought to be bestowed.”--We have been told above 
that cwdpootvn is a necessary adjunct to all virtue; now we 
are asked, for the purposes of the lawgiver, to appraise this adjunct 
on its own account. 

d4ff. Ath. “Suppose cwdpocivy to exist in a man’s soul by 
itself, unaccompanied by any virtue besides; would it have any 
claim to honour or not ?” 

Meg. “I cannot tell.” 

Ath. “A very proper answer ; for really, if you said yes to 
either of my alternatives, I should think it a mistake.” 

Meg. “It’s just as well then that I answered as I did.” 

Ath. “Quite so: the fact is that what is a (mere) adjunct to the 
things which deserve civic recognition or disapproval, is not of a 
nature to detain us; for the purposes of our argument we may 
neglect it.” 

Meg. “The adjunct you mean being cwdpocivy ?” 

Ath. “Yes. What is important is that whatever, of the things 
outside it, does us, with its help, the most service, that thing 
should be most highly honoured, and what comes next in usefulness 
next. In this way every quality, all down the list, would get its 
due meed of honour in its turn.” As King Lear said to his youngest 
daughter, “Let it be so: thy truth then be thy dower.” But 
though cwdpocvvn is to get no more praise from the public 
than Cordelia gave herself, this does not mean that it is worthless. 
We learnt in Bk. I. that eriryndeipara cwdporivns are of great 
importance, and now we see that no virtue can be operative with- 
out it. As a personal virtue, it seems to involve a good deal of 
what we call self-respect. Notwithstanding the colourlessness which 
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the words dAcyouv ovyqs seem: to imply, we shall be wrong if we 
attach a merely negative significance to the word. The oadpwv 
puxis €&es (631 ¢'7) means more than the power of stopping at the 
right place..—At 710a we shall see that Plato speaks of two kinds 
of cwppovvvy, a higher and a lower, an in+tincti », and a philoso- 
phica] one. 

a 9. Tapa pédos: cp. Phil. 26 b 9, tva pydev .. . eLapapra- 
vovTes Tapa pédos POeyEdpeDa Th Ath, 687 b Lluppdorvos 5: 6 
(wypacpos, kaimep Tape. péos t brép THY EAUTOD TEXVHY Tprpycas. 

dil. év is omitted in O (though inserted in the margin); 
Boeckh seems to have been the first of the moderns to put it into 
the text, though it stands in A and Cod. Voss.—-We must not press 
the addition xai arijsiue so as to make it imply that some dishonour- 
able things need this adjunct in order to be truly dishonourable, 
nor even that he has in mind anv similar adjunct of d'shonourable 
things; probably he only means, “and which lack honour in its 
absence.” 

69742. vopoférov . . . Tatra Scaveyerv: it will be re- 
membered that in the short sketch of the lawgiver’s work given at 
63106 ff., great stress is laid on the Péeyerv Te opOws Kai eracvetv 
5, atrav véuwy (632 a2—cp. also 631e2 riypavra opOas . . . Kal 
atipacovra). The great thing for the state, as for the man, is that 
it should like and dislike the right things. 


a5ff. Leaving to the practical lawgiver the arrangement of, 


detail, we will content ourselves with dividing the objects of public 
recognition into three main classes, in descending order of merit. 

a7. ered . . . ertOupnrat: i.e. we, as theorizers, shall not be 
content without arriving at some positive conclusion about the 
laws (therefore we will go so far as to classify them roughly, by 
merit).—As Stallb. says, the words dvarewety . . . Tpira are 
epexegetic of tpryy deeAciv. 

a10. A has Aéywper, L, O, and Stobaeus Aeyoper. 

bl. For the conjunction of tenses in ogifer Gat TE Kal EvOULLO- 
vice Boeckh cps. Ar. Pol. 1831b25 riv péddovoar ever Oat 
moAw pakapiay Kat roAtrever Oat Kadus. 

b2. éore dé 6p0as: Boeckh cps. Kuthyphr. 2d dpOas yap exrt, 
Hipparchus 227d 1 6p0ds 8 évri, Crat. 388¢5 Kxados & eoriv, 
where, as here, an expression has to be supplied from the 
immediately antecedent words: “what I mvan by doing this in 
the right way is... ” 

b3. This threefold division of good things, which has been 
largely adopted by later moralists (eg. Arist. Eth. Nic. 1098 b 13 ; 
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and Cic. De of. iii. 6. 28, “quam omnia incommoda subire, vel 


externa, vel corporis, vel etiam ipsius animi,” where the contrasted 
evils are given just as at Gorg. 477 b—ovxovv ypyydrwv Kat 
Tapatos Kal Puyns Tpiwov dvTwV, TpiTTAs EipnKas Tovrpias, 
weviay, voooy, ddtkiav ;), is said to have been Pythagorean in origin. 
The Acyopeva at b 6 isa hint that some part at least of the definition 
of the classes is not the speaker's own. 

» b4. KeioOac: as often, the passive of sbiaethin time, of 
pibeva in the sense of reckon as. 

b6. rovrwy exrds Buivew, “to overstep the limits imposed by 
this scheme”; rovrwy here stands vaguely for something in the 
context, as at 694 d 4. 

b7. eis Tyas... xpymara mpodyovoa: it would appear from 
this that material ei th is at least not to be honoured ; it is even 
conceivable that the author meant it to be a disgrace. At 741e7 
it is laid down that no citizen is to possess any money. At b2 
above dripiae are spoken of as well as tiyai, and the word may 
mean disgrace, though it may perhaps mean merely the absence of 
honour. (At 83lal1 Kat rots pév tipds, Tois 5€ driypias Siavepwv 
dpOas, it clearly means positive disgrace.) In either case we might 
translate this passage: ‘“‘either .by promoting wealth to be a 
recipient of honour, or by raising, through honours, any member 
of the inferior classes of goods into a class above.” (Jowett takes 
«is TYyLas mpoayovra to mean putting first; he translates, “by 
giving money the place of honour.”) 

cl. ov@ équov ovre woAutixoy, “as bad in statecraft as it is in 
morality.” 

c6. Schanz recurs to the old accentuation in Ileprwy epi, 
taking zép: to govern IIepvuv only, and not, as Ast says, THs 
woXiteias. Iepowv wépe would thus=Ilepotxns. But the analogy 
of 676¢6 ravrns 8) mepi AdBuper, ci SuvalpeOa, TAS peTaBoARs 
tiv aitiav, and 691b2 rovrov repi tod raBous THs yeverews, are 
in favour of taking the construction here to be 7 SsacKkeyus wept 
tis Tlepoay trodureias. Cp. above on 685 c°2. 

c7. A has ézi évi ér1; the scribe himself seems to have thought 
that the éri had been doubled by mistake, for he put dots under 
the first, and a line under the second. (At the same time he did 
not venture to erase either.) Burnet apparently accepts this view, 
and mentions Schneider's éwi érn as a possible emendation of evi 
ért. To this Apelt, p. 6, objects forcibly that the Persian decline 
was not steady “from year to year”; there were ups and downs. 
He prefers to regard A’s reading as a defaced form of three words, 
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and these he suggests were ére. eireiv évi: “to put it shortly ” 
comes in very well after “ iias led us to make a long disquisition “ 
(c5). He cps. Hat. iii, 82 évi Se drei mayer ovdhaBovra cimrety, 
Laws 718c év évi mepthapévra eimrety avra ody Tt Tpomy, and 
8lla9 ri 8 wept tovtwy évi Adyw paar elm if dv ixavoy ; 
Whatever view be taken of this dark passaye, ere must be wrong. 
The state of the Persian constitution is not represented as being bad 
to begin with. The only proposed emendation which would keep it 
is Ast’s éri Hepfou érs, but that gives a sense unsatisfactory on 
other grounds. We want here a general summing up of the result 
of the discussion, not a repetition of a single incident of it. I 
venture to’ print Apelt’s suggestion in preference to any other. 

c8. TO eAevGepov’. .. médXe: that is, they (the Persians) 
acted in direct violation of the directions given to the lawgiver 
in 693b3 ff. dre wdAw eXevOépav re elvar Set, cat &-ppova Kal 
éauty) pidnv. Cp. also 695d 2 ff. (of Cyrus) diAtav topifwy Kat 
ey racw Ieprais. 
698 a3. As Stallb. says, it is the re after drav in d 6 
ae corresponds to o36’ in d2; the first part deals with the 
conduct of the potentates, the second (Grav te xrX.) with that of 
the people.—dAX’ évexa THs avTrav dpyns goes with BovAcverat ; 
the subj. to yy@vras is dpyxovres, supplied from 1 Tov dpxovTwy 
BovAy; diAca goes in sense with woAecs as well as with €Ovy; 
the re after €yOpos is “and in consequence.”—For pucovrres 
pucovvrac ep. Rep. 417b pucovvres 8€ 51) kat pucotpevor, and 
below 76345 Staxovovvrés te kai Seaxovovpevort, and Soph. Aj. 
1134 with Lobeck’s note. (I see no reason to follow Schanz in 
making a lacuna after apyx7js, and Tejecting the forcible pucobyras. 
At most I would put a (—) after apy7js and another after Kata. 
to mark the looseness of the construction. After puoovvres there 
is an erasure in A of something (? drav), and the last eight letters 
of pucovyrat Grav extend beyond the line into the margin. This 
looks as if A at first omitted pucotvrac—a natural blunder, 
Hug would excise from mvpt to pirodvres.)—We may translate : 
“ Patriotism has vanished. On the one hand the mind of the 
potentates does not think of the good of their subjects and the 
people, but only of the establishment of their own authority, so 
that, if they imagine it will do themselves the least good, when 
oceasion occurs, they overturn and burn with fire cities and tribes 
of friendly people, and, in consequence, hate and are hated with a 
deadly and pitiless hatred. On the other hand, when they come 
to want the cummon people to fight in their defence, they find 
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there is no sort of union among them, and no zeal to make them 
risk their persons in battle. Masters of countless millions, they 
cannot command a single soldier. They hire outsiders, as if they 
had no subjects of their own, and actually fancy that strangers 
and hirelings will be their salvation. Besides all this, there is 
a folly which they cannot avoid, for they proclaim by their 
actions on each occasion that whatever counts in the state as 
honourable and precious is as nothing in comparison with gold 
and silver.” 

6908a9. The older MSS. all have wept thy ths “Atrixfs ad 
moXureias, and so Burnet prints it. If Plato wrote this he must 
have intended to put in éAevOepiav, but, as he puts in édevGepia, 
in another construction, it seems the best thing to omit the 
tyv. Late MSS. and all edd. but Burnet alter oAureias to 
TwoActelav. 

a@10. Though at a5df. ra wept ye lepowy seems to be the 
subject of Téhos éxéTw, and ws ovk opOas duoxetrar to be 
epexegetic of rd, it seems better here to take SueEeAGetv (“to set 
forth i as governing the following «s clause directly, and to take 
Ta wept “Arrixns moXsreias as adverbial— with respect to the 
Athenian constitution.” | 

bi. Here we have two prepositional phrases depending on 
nouns: dd magwv dpyav on éAevbepia, and vd Eerépwv on 
apxns. In the latter case, as Stallb. says, a simple gen. would 
have left it doubtful whether it was subjective or objective; the 
expression used leaves no doubt that government by, not 
government of, is meant. The quasi-compound adjective perpov 
éxovons adds to the effect of complexity given by the sentence. 
(Ast ingeniously, but wrongly, proposed to read tperépas for td 
ETEpWV.) 

b3. For the dat. governed by the verbal noun éiOeuis cp. 
on 633 c¢ 2. 

b5. ék rypnudatrov ... rerrdpwv: we must not press this 
ex to mean that officials of any kind might come from any of the 
four classes of Solon’s gimocracy. Members of the fourth class were 
members of the electing assembly, but might not be elected them- 
selves to any office, while some high offices were confined to 
members of the highest class. ex then means “on a basis of,” and, 
to those who knew, the mention of ¢pyai in this connexion would 
convey the notion that in some way certain offices were confined 
to certain classes; cp. Rep. 553a ek Tipnpdtwv exovoa rods 
dpxovras.—kal Seordris évnv tis aidds: a practical expression, 
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‘“‘hesides, we had a conscience; we were still the thralls of shame.” 
(“ Reverence still held sway in our hearts.”) 

b 8. yevouevov: the hugeness is spoken of as making itself 
apparent on sea and land.—dzopoy, “helpless”; a case of the 
trinsference of a characteristic proper to a person tc something in 
connexion with that person. So at 873c anu aicydvy is spoken of 
as diropos Kat dBvos; so we talk of “hopeless despondency,” or a 
“hopeless malady.” Here, and below 699 b 4, desperate will trans- 
late it. Some inferior MSS. have azecpov. (Ast is not far wrong, 
pace Stallbaum, in explaining it to mean invincible.) 

elf. The greatness of the fear made the people humble, and 
so law-abiding, and dependent on the wisdom of their rulers, 
besides cementing the ties of a common citizenship. 

c3. opddpa didiu: ep. above 639 b ogudpa yuvarxav, 791 ¢ 5 
tavtTeAws ruidwv, Rep. 434¢ poédAwcra Kkaxoupyia, and Hep. 5644 
dyav dovAeiav. Schanz follows Ald. in reading the adj. opodpd. 

A1. pupidor ovyvais: rather a dat. of effective accompaniment 
than a dat. of the anstrument; “at the head of his countless 
myriads,” 

d4. For dpa, “actually,” following ydép cp. Prot. 315¢8 
erednper yap dpa Kat IIpodixos 6 Keios. (It is the same dpa 
which an old-fashioned Homeric scholar is said to have insisted 
on translating as “God help them!” in the phrase Tpwes pa; a 
parenthetic “bless us!” though too conversational, would render 
it here.) —oayyvevoarev : Goodwin, M. and T. § 675, “an indirect 
quotation with ore or ws and the opt. is sometimes followed by an 
independent opt. (generally introduced by yep), which continues 
the quotation as if it were itself dependent on the dts or Ws.” 
Cp. Phil. 58b; at Phaedo 96b an opt. is so used when giving 
somebody else’s opinion, though no é7¢ or ws clause has gone 
before it. 

d 5. Hermann would read ds for the simple article, and thus 
remove the asyndeton. ° 

a6. cite kal dry ddixero: a euphemism for etre Pevdas. 

el. ovdeis: Hdt. (vi. 108) says the Plataeans joined the Ath. 
in full force. 

e2. Cp. above 692d 6. 

© 3. ov yap topev Aeyouevoy : apparently “for I am not aware 
that the cause ia stated,” 

e 4. 5 obv, “be that as it may,” “for whatever reason.”—-As at 
707¢2 Schanz rejects the év before Mapadove. 

e5. I think Aeyduevar goes with dmeAat as well as with 
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Tapackeval ; ‘reports kept reaching us of immense preparations and 
never-ceasing threats on the part of the great king.” 

e7. véos (88) kat aoodpis 6 tds avrot, “his son, with all the 
fire of youth”; the adie. are predicative. 

69925. ovre yap BonPjoev avrots ovbseva: this otre corre- 
sponds to the xaé before xara OdAarray in bl. He has just said 


the Athenians saw no way of avoiding destruction, whether they 


stayed on land, or took to the sea. Then he enlarges on these two 
points: (1) if they stood their ground they would get no help, and 
(2) if they tried to sail away they would be intercepted. There is 
a break in the construction after ovdéva: peuvnpevor goes back to 
the wyyoavro, to which, in sense, BonOjoew is subordinate. 
Schanz and Burnet mark this by parenthesis marks before 
pepnpevor and after ya in bl. 

bl. 70 ye xara ynv: the ye gives the effect of “so much for 
their chances by land.” 

b 4. dropov, “desperate”; cp. above 698 b 8. 

b5. ws €€ drdpwv kai tore éatveto yever Oar Td viKHoaL paxo- 
pevovs, “and remembered how desperate the chances of success in 
the field had looked then”; épaivero, in quasi-reported speech, 
refers to a time previous to that of wvvevdovv, and must therefore 
be rendered in English by a pluperfect.—eé da. . . . ep. yev.: lit. 
‘how victory in fight had seemed to emerge from a hopeless state 
of things”; ie. e€ dmépwv is merely a variety of expression for 
GTOpov. 

b 6. emi d€ rhs €Aridos 6 OXOvpEVOL Taurns : “ oppety sive dxeur Oar 
ert ayktpas dicunt Graeci, ut in notissima Demosthenis sententia 
ovK eri THS aVTHS Oppet Tots ToAAois, ubi subaudiendum dyxipas 
monet Harpocration. Et cum spes aptissime per ancoram 
significetur, facillima translatione dicunt, ér’ éAmidos dyeioOat, 
unde in proverbium abiit.” Porson on Ovest. 68, who cites Ar. 
Hq. 1244 and this passage, and Plat. Non posse suad. ch. 26. 6 
(Wyttenb. p. 505 e) KGITOL VEWS pev exTeT@V eriParys Svadvdetons 
<ér'> éAmidos dyeirai Tivos, ws yy mporeEwv 7d capa Kat 
SiavnLopevos. Neil on Kg. 1244 agrees with Casaubon that in 
the phrase é’ €Azidos dxelr Oar the metaphor is of a man on a 
raft, and he cps. Phaedo 85d éri rovrov dxovpevos aomwep eri 
oxedias. Certainly Plutarch did not use the metaphor with the 
consciousness of its coming from the use of an anchor; a ship- 
wrecked swimmer would not fare any better for being anchored. 
Still I can hardly believe Porson to have been wrong in such a 
matter. 
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c2f, The noms. 0 duPos 6 rapwy ... Ste... yeyouss are 
in explanatory apposition tu tatra mdvru. Both kinds of fear 
helped tu unite the populace. F.H.D. suggests that dv... 
exexTyvro is a “ gloss,” dovAcdovres being taken from the full. SovAe- 
vey. Badham rejects the words éx rwv vopwv tov. They involve 
a tautology, but it is difficnlt to see who could have inserted them. 
An author does sometimes say the sane thing twice over, slightly 
different language, if he wants to lay special stress on the idea 
conveyed. Certainly there is no idea in the Laws to which Plato 
attaches such importance as to this, ie. that loyalty to guod laws 
begets a good character. It was this loyalty, he says, to the Jaws 
and institutions of a better time that made the Athenians of that 
day what they were - 

c5. Cp. 647a8f. vopoberns . . . rovrov rdv PoBov ev tiyy 
peylory o€Ber.—Cp. the scriptural use of the word fear, ey. 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

cB. is 6 Setdds EAevOepos Kai apofsos: dv et Tore pay Séos 
éAaBev, ovk av rote ruveAGwv ypuvaro, “from which (kind of fear) 
the timorous man is (by natnre) free and immune ; and yet, had it 
not been for his seizure by a fear on that, occasion, the timorous 
man would never have joined the army, and repelled the foe.” 
For dpoGos with a cognate gen. cp. 647¢3 adoBov ... PdBuy 
ToAAGY TiOY.—Gv: the rel. clause has here, I think, an 
adversative force.—éos éAaBev : used with the consciousness that 
it was an epic phrase (cp. the Hom. deos efAev), and, moreover, 
that Séos had a literary connexion with aidws. Cp. O 657 
iaxe yap aidws cai déos, the verse from the Cypria quoted at 
Euthyphro 121 iva yap d€0s évOa kat atdws, and Soph. Aj. 1073— 
1083, the passage which begins ov ydp wor’ ovr’ av év roAer voor 
KaAGs éepowr’ av évOa pn KaGerr7 Ky Seos, and associates Séos with 
aio yvvn.—The idea of the fight with fear—which here results in 
the mastering of the first kind of fear by the second—has occurred 
above at 647¢10 rH pev SirAig TH €v aiTY TpoTMAYdpEVOV Kal 
vikavra airy Sel réXeov obrw yiyver Oat mpds dvdpeiav.—After a 
careful consideration of the ten or more emendations proposed in 
various parts of this passage, I have come to the conclusion that 
they all present difficulties at least as great as those in the text ; 
and so, I am glad to see, has O. Apelt (p. 6); only he accepts 
Schanz’s statement that A has 7 6 deAds, and he proposes to read 
D 6 Serds eA. kat df. But Burnet, who comes after Schanz, 
assures us that A, like all the other MSS., reads #s. (The chief 
emendations are: js 6 SotAos Heindorf and Ast, 4s o Sjuos Herm., 
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<ro> tore Heind., Stjos for déos Badham, pndets for pr déos 
Stallb., 77 06 Snos Schanz, 6 for dv Ritter; Schmidt would reject 
kat adpoBos and ovved Puy.) 

G2. nov éexaoros: if Sjyos had been the true reading at 
either place above, it would not have been necessary to alter the 
subject to nuwv exacros here. 

d3-e6. Meg. “What you say is not only very true, but there 
is also a special fitness in its being said by you as an Athenian.” 
Ath. “There ts a special fitness about my words, Megillus; I 
mean that it is right io tell that story to you, born as you are to 
an inheritance in your aneestors’ character. Moreover, I want you 
and Cleinias to consider what my story has to do with law- 
making” (lit. “if I am saying what has in any degree ”—7.——“ an 
appropriateness to vozobecia”). “ For my disquisition is not made 
for the story’s sake, but for the reason I mention” (ie. to help us 
to understand the right principles of vouofevia). ‘It is interest- 
ing: (lit. “just look !”) just as, in a way, our fate was the same as 
that of the Persians, though they reduced the populace to absolute 
slavery, and we, on the other hand, drove our masses towards 
absolute freedom, so our discourse of a little time back turns out 
in a way very useful (towards deciding) how and what ought to be 
said next.” : 

d6. Ast would read xowvwvdv 9 Tov ratpiwv yeyovora piven 
He was partly led to this by the fact that zarpwwyv (for rarépwv) 
was (apparently) the only MS, reading he knew. 

a8. H. Steph. alters ri to ra, Schanz rejects it; Wagner reads 
mpoojkov for rporjKkovra—all quite unnecessary changes. 

e1. Most interpreters take of Aeyw évexa to mean “with a 
view to the object of our discussion.” It seems more natural to 
take (rovrov) 6 Aéyw to mean “what I mentioned just now.” 

e2. tatrdv mdfos: ie. national deterioration and decay.— 
The plpf. cupBeByxer—in which Schanz may well be right in 
introducing the auginent—does not imply that the process of 
deterioration took place at Athens sooner than in Persia; it marks 
the time of the events as previous to that of the verb eipypevor iat. 

e3. For A’s dyovor, Land O have ayayoto. 

e5. The chief difficulty in this passage is in the apparent 
inadequacy of xaAws eipnuevor as an introduction to the sub- 
ordinate was Aéywyev. All through the paragraph the idea of 
Jitness and ,correspondence has been prominent: this may incline us 
to read into kaAws the notion “aptly,” i.e, in this case, “so as to 
give an indication.” (Ficinus puts in “demonstrant.”) This. is 
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better than, with Schanz, to suppose a lacuna after rovvredOev (to 
which he affixes a mark of interrogation, having previously made 
ob Aeyw évexa depend on dpare, and accepted Badham’s ov ydp ; 
for ydp before éveidy).—-Hug proposed 4 ydp; Ritter 12 ydp; Ast 
at one time was for rejecting mas . . . rovvrevOev ; Wagner sus- 
pected ot mpoy. . . . eipnpévor 

70034, Tivwy KUpws: as we might say, “master of the 
situation”; rivwy is nenter.—The tpdror tiva apologizes for the 
apparent contradiction in éexa@v éeéovAevce. (Some take revwv to 
be masc., and supply vopuwv.) " 

a7. wept rHv povorxynv: cp. above on 685¢2. The danger 
of innovations in music is described in much the same way at Rep. 
424 bed.—porov: he is nere answering the question “what laws 
have you in your mind #” not “what laws were they slaves to?” so 
that wrparov gives the logicai and not the temporal order, “in the 
first place.” Though+sthe so-called slavery did not begin with 
the music, the first indication of the lawless tem):crament was, he 
says, visible in this domain. How significant and how important 
a tendency to lawlessness in music is, can be seen by readers of 
Book II. and of the above-cited passage of the Republi, where 
Plato emphasizes its importance as a main element, in the influences 
formative of character and disposition. But there was more in it 
than that, as we shall see at 701a: along with and as the result 
of the presumption of the uneducated mob to disregard the 
established rules and criteria of musical art, the mob grew conceited, 
and this conceit, politically speaking, potsoned their freedom, and 
made democracy dangerous. Men no longer had a proper respect 
for the judgement of their superiors. 

a9-c7. Sinpnpévy . . . eytyvero, “our music in those days 
was divided into definite kinds and styles; one kind of song was 
used to address the gods, and was called vyvoe; as a countérpart 
to this'came a different kind of song, which might well have been 
called Opjvot; of a third kind were raiwves; still another—so-called, 
I take it, because describing the birth of Dionysus—-was named 
S:Otpapfos. And they used this very word vomoe to describe a 
fifth kind: these they further distinguished as xi@apwdexod (for 
the lyre). Now these distinctions of kind, and others like them, 
were binding; you could not set any song to any kind of tune 
which did not belqpg to it. Moreover the authority to take 
cognizance of these rules, to pronounce judgement in accordance 
with them, and punish those who offended against them, was not 
the catcall, or the discordant outcries of the gallery, as it is now, 
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nor the clapping of hands either, to signify applause.’ No: the 
educated part of the audience had made it a rule, as far as they 
were concerned, to listen in silence throughout a performance, 
and there was the reminder of the official’s rod to keep order 
among the children and flunkeys (their attendants) and the mass 
of the populace.” 

bi. «idy and cynpara here seem used in the same sense as 
el5os and tpdroe at Rep. 424c¢ cidos yap Kady povorxys 
peraBdrXrew edrdaBytéov ws év dA KuivduvevovTa* ovdapov yap. 
KLVOVVTAL MOVOLKHS TpOToL GvEV TOALTLKOY VOLWY LEYioTWV. 

b2. Of the two readings roirw A and rovro L and O, the 
former is manifestly the correct one—On the other hand I think 
a corrector of O was right in changing the dAAo after é£nv into. 
GAAw at b7. The original scribe was misled by familiarity with 
the phrase &XAo eis GAXo “indiscriminately.” If A L and O— 
and dAa ra avriypada, acc. to the scribeeof O—are right, we 
must suppose Plato to have been guilty of a vulgar error. (So 
also in the case of Aristotle, De part, anim. 663 b 31.) 

b3. dv éxdAerev and perhaps pddiora imply that the term 
Op7vor, as thus applied, did not date from these. early times. 

b5. The odua: possibly does not imply doubt in the speaker's 
mind as to the subject, ‘but as to the reason for the name 
5OdpayBos. The apposition is a strange one, anyhow. (Can 
yéveots possibly be used in the sense of “a production ”— “a 
Dionysiac product ” ?}—-voyous : the. so-called Nomes must have 
been, as Wagner and Apelt say, something like the German 
Chorale, and, from their solemn character were necessarily accom- 
panied by the lyre——This use of the term law in music seems to 
Plato, in a way, to clinch his argument; cp. below 722e1 and 
799e10ff., Plut. De mus. 1138b¢e.—The applicability of words 
denoting fixed. standards or rules to music is evident in many 
languages. E.g. our canon (Gr. xavwv) denotes. a compdsition. 
written strictly according to rule. (Grove’s Dict. of Music, av. 
canon.) It is amusing to read at Arist. Probl. 19. 28 (919-b 38) 
that the vouor which were sung were so called because, in illiterate. 
ages and peoples, actual. laws were sung—like versified Latin 
gender rules. 

b6. @dnv os tiva érépav, “regarding them” (i.e. the Nomes) 
“as a special kind of song”; merely a varigy of the previous 
pons Erepov eddos. (Ritter pronounces ws, and Apelt.érépay, aa 
inexplicable, and the. latter proposes.to read iepan.fon érépay.) 

b 7. See above on b 2. 
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cl. rovrwr depends on Kupos; Ast well compares a similar 
gen. and infin. with KUPLOS at Dem. Adv. Aristocr. 689 (sub fin.) 
T@ Kupiy Tav Popov YEvoperp tafat.-—I have thought it well to 
put a comma after rovrwy. For the loosely connected epexegetic 
infins. cp. below 790 c¢ 3, Rep. 416 a6 (with Adam’s note), 443 b 8, 
Gorg. 613 e (with Thompson's note), Tim. 3364, Phaedr. 242 b, 

c5. rois pev yeyovoos wept maiSevow: a vague phrase for 
what we should call “the cultured classes ”-—* those who moved 
in educated oircles.”-—yeyovevas mepi =the Lat. versari in; for a 
similar phrase op. Phil, 33¢5 Kai pay TO ye eTEpov ciBos TOV 
TBovev & ths wuyxns uuris épapev eivas Sia pvyjpys wav core 
yeyovds, 80 Theag. 130 b de’ dex Oeias eyeyover. (Ast and others 
take the words to mean the body of teachers and educational officials 

——“ those engaged in education. ”)— For maidevores in the sense of 
culture cp. Prot. 349.43 mawdeborews Kat dpEeTns daerne Nov, Tim. 
53¢ 2 émel perexere TOV KATA Tuidevowy GOW. 

c6. avrois: emphatic, “with their own ears,” Riddell however, 
Digest § 222, takes it as a mere “ pronominal resumption.”— act 
... OxAM: cp. Rep. 397d 7. 

dl. ravr’: adverbial, “in these respects”; it goes with 
a&pxerGar.—otrw tetaypevws, “so strictly.” (If any alteration 
of the text is to be proposed, I should venture to suggest rdr’ 
for ravr’.) 

a4. dices . . . ydov7s, “ignorant, in spite of all their 
poetical gifts, of what is right and proper in the Muses’ domain, 
frenzied victims of an unhappy itch for pleasure.” This censure 
applies to both words and tune. Aristoxenus, as quoted by 
Athenaeus (xiv. 632 b), echoes it thus: kat ra Geurpa exPeBap- 
Bépwrat kal eis peyddAnv StapOopav arpoeAnAvOev  ravdnuos 
atrn poveixy. See also the quotation from the same author 
made by Plut. De mus. 1142 b, where Telesias of Thebes is said 
to have forsaken the old school of Pindar and others for that of 
Philoxenus and  Timotheus, “with disastrous effects. 

a6. kepavvoures KTA,: cp. Plut. De mus. 1133 b ov yap éfnv rd 
mwadavov or moveio Bat Tas KiGapwoias ws viv, ovdé perahéepery Tas 
dpyovias Kat TOvs pvOpors. 

eh. povorxys.. . . dpOdrnra, “without intending it, they 
were guilty of so far slandering their art as to assert, in their 
folly, that there was no such thing as right or wrong in music: 
the one proper criterion was the pleasure of the hearer, be he 
gentle or simple.” 

e3. eizve BedXtiwy cire yeipwy av ein tis: the syntax is 
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peculiar; dv «ij seems to be the reported-speech form of the 
aterative dv iv :—6 Kpivwv av fv BeAtiwv tis, “the arbiter would 
be (on occasion) a man of some consideration”; this, quoted from 
somebody else’s mouth, might be (6rt) or (et) BeAtiwy Tus ein dv 6 
kpivwv. It is not parallel to the elrep ... wewBoipnv av at 
Prot. 329 b (which is itself not free from suspicion), for that is in 
direct speech, and the main verb is a present (Goodwin, M. and T. 
§ 506). 

e4. It is clear from the context that wornrai and rou)para 
are here used of musical composers and compositions in the first 
place, though the same artist “sets” (emiAéyet), to the hetero- 
geneous musical medley, words of an equally extravagant kind 
(rovovrous). 

e5. wapavopiav: at the same time that these lawless poets 
gave the mob (ot woAAoé) an unfounded conceit in their own 
judgement, they discredited the principles on which alone a true 
judgement could be passed. 

70143. Gearpoxparia: as we might say, “Tom, Dick, and 
Harry usurped the critic’s chair.” Cp. Hamlet 11. ii. 26 “the 
censure of the which one” (ie. “the judicious”) “ must in your 
allowance derweigh a whole theatre of others.”——“ 37 O et s.v. A?: 
av A,” Burnet. 

a 3-a 7. “For even though a democracy had arisen, if confined 
to music (€v avty povov), and to properly educated men, it would 
have done no great harm; but, as it was, it did not stop at 
music, aud the notion that every man was an authority on every 
subject, and was above all rules, this was the notion which got 
the upper hand among us, and Education had to give way 
to it."—-For this sense of wuvedermero cp. 690b8f. érerOar 
pev tov avertotipova .. , Tov dé Gpovovyta yyeioOai re Kat 
G.PXELV. ) 

a4. “avry L (ut vid.): eauty A O,” Burnet. —Again at a5 
A and O have vpiv, a manifest error for nptv, but no good MS. 
has the latter, and some omit the pronoun altogether. 

a7. adoBo.: without the right kind of fear, that is, of which 
we heard so much at the end of Bk. I. Pope expresses a good 
deal of the same idea when he says “For fools rush in where 
Angels fear to tread.” 

a8. 7d yap xrA., “for what is it but shocking impudence, 
when a man disregards the opinion of his betters out of a: self- 
conceit that is begotten of liberty grown over-bold ?” 

b 2. droreroApnpeévns: Ast cps. Plut. Galba 1064 (ch. 25) 
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Sia tyv oAtyoryra Tov droreroApnpéevwv (of men engaged in a 
desperate venture). 

b6. éropevyn tatty pevyew : for éropevy tatty % éAevdepia 
Tov devye ; a remarkable instance of the power of leaving out 
words recently uttered in a parallel construction. 

b7. L (and two minor MSS.) have vovOérnow here for the 
vopoGernow of the rest. Badham restored vouléryow as a 
conjecture. (The same restoration may probably he made at 
Plutarch, | Galba, ch. 1%, where we read eO0Ket yap ae avTos 
diroorepeiv pdovos dAAn youaberciy kat didderKev tovs pel? adbrodv 
avToKparopas.) 

b8E. eyyts Tov TéXove obs, and rpds attra Ady TE TéAee are 
inetaphors from the’ stadiuin. Freedom is running a race to 
perdition, and the two stages described are the semi-final, and the 
final. 

c1lff. mpos . . . kaxwv, “in their final stage they are con- 
temners of oaths, and pledges and of everything sacred and divine, 
and they present (to the world) the spectacle of (he Titanic nature 
of which the old stories tell us—how they had to return to their 
old quarters, and pass a cruel time of unending woe.’—-Or, if 
eret ext be read, “for they had to return etc.” (H. Steph. puts 
in wore before eri ; Ast said Gore should be supplied in thought ; 
Stallb. said it was not needed at all; Schanz writes ddixopevors, 
but all, apparently, take the words to refer to the degenerate 
“liberals.” The only possible explanation of the waAw (in that 
case) that occurs to me is to suppose Plato to share the view 
expressed hy Dio Chrys, xxx. p. 550 éte tov tov Tiravev 
al LATOS eo pev Hees Gravres ot avOpwrot (whence the enmity of 
Heaven). THY Aeyopuevnv is “as related in the old stories,” and I 
believe éri ra avra . .. Kaxwv to refer to the Titans, and to 
depend on something to be supplied in thought from Aeyopevyy. 
In the form of the story here referred to the Titans were punished 
for some offence by being ‘sent to Tartarus. They escaped, fought 
with the Olympian Gods (their superiors), were beaten, and sent 
back to Tartarus (or worse), to stay. It is a state of eternal 
punishment like this to which those who abuse their liberty are 
condemned. kat ppovpevous then means, by implication, “and 
giving a representation of their fate.” (Possibly an eet has been 
lost before éwi; cf. Prot. 353 a 2.) 

c3. é& Kat piyoupevors: these datives like otow go with 
yiyvour dv, but would sound like absolute datives.' 

c6, éxdorore dvaAapBdvew =“ constantly pull up.” 
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e7, Kextnpevov and depdpevoy agree with the subject to 
dvadapu Paver, ie. “oneself,” and the ordua is one’s own mouth 
which speaks the Adyos (Stallb. takes ay. 7d or. to be “unbridled in 
mouth,” and to refer to the Adyov)—with a glance at the previous 
metaphor—, then directly, the Adyos itself is pictured again as a 
runaway horse. Cp. Prot. 338 a édefvas Kai xaAdout Tas Hvias 
tois Adyous, Eur, Bacch, 385 dxaXivwv oropdtwv avopou t ddpo- 
oivas Td tTéAos Svorvxia, Aristoph. Ran. 838 dxdXdwvov ordpa.; 80 
we talk of “letting one’s tongue run away with one.” 

G1. dd riwvos dvov meceiv: probably no more than a 
picturesque and familiar expression for “get a fall” Some 
commentators take the proverb to imply clumsiness, others blindness 
to one’s own advantages (cf. Ar. Nub. 1274). A Land O have voi, 
O? 6vov. The mistake was probably not accidental, but due to a 
misunderstanding of some grammarian’s note to the effect that 
often—e.g. in the passage from the Clouds—am’ dvov was meant to 
be heard as aad vou. 

G2. xdpev évexa: a clear case of conflation. I should follow 
Vat: 177, Schanz, and others in rejecting évexa. Boeckh p, 197 
Bays: “ Illud autem cognovi, numquam iungi duas praepositiones 
éx mapaAAjAov, nisi quarum alterutra possit absque casu seribi, 
ita ut adverbii teneat locum.” (The passages cited by Stallb. in 
defence of the text admit either of special explanation, or of a 
likely emendation.) 

G7. ehéfapev: 69363. Of the three objects, the first two 
correspond accurately enough to the Liberté and F'raternité of the 
early French Republicans ; but the mind in Plato’s state is shown 
chiefly in the renouncement on the part of the multitude of any 
claim to intellectual Egalité See especially 689 b2f., where the 
absence of the disposition to. obey the wise is called aVvOLd, 
693 c and Rep. 431 d ff. 

el. rovrwr évexa 5H, “it is to secure these objects that, etc.” 
—The ace. pl. woAreias has, in the place of the Svo or Sitras 
which we should expect, riv re 5. kat ry €X. in semi-agreement 
with it. Ficinus translates “duas gubernationum species,” and 
somewhat so, to preserve the order and emphasis, must we trans- 
late in English. But this dees not prove that Boeckh (p. 197) is 
right in holding that Plato must have written dvo «(89 roArreias. 
There is no need, indeed, of the passages he quotes (e.g. below 735 a 5) 
to prove that such words would: be correct and natural Greek. 
But no one has a right to forbid such a construction as that in 
the text. There is nothing more illogica} in it than in, eg., Tov 
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Te of€0s da kai Bapéos ovyxepavvupévwy at 66501; still closer 
parallels are Oaupafovres GAAS GAAw Edeyov (Symp. 220 ¢ 6), and 
kal ai dAAa. waoas otrws 7d atrijs éxauty epyov éepydferac (Rep. 
346 d 5). 

03-8. AuPovres xrd.: Exarépas is gen. sing.; 16y pev is “in 
the case of the Persians,” rov 6€“ in the case of the Athenians.” 
AuBovres is subordinate to kareiSupev; “we perceived that, when 
we found” or “got” (in either the one or the other, etc); Tore 
resumes the participial clause.—éAcv@epid(ew is used, as at Ar. 
Pol. 1381448, of a self-assertive, pushing sense of freedom.— 
Ritter appositely compares Hp. viii. 354 e dovAeia yap kai édevGepia 
brepBdAXovoa pev exarépa rayKakoy, eupetpos S otoa ravdyaov, 
and reminds us how hear the two passages come to the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the right mean. 

6. dyaydvrwy (so L, O and the margin of A) is intrans. ; 
“when they marched, moved, pushed on”—a military term, A! 
and the margin of O have dyafdv tov, from which Schanz con- 
jectures the original reading to have been dyuv tovrwv. Many 
other alterations have been proposed of this passage, as may be 
seen from Schanz’s critical note. 

e7. ovre tois ore Tois: cp. 72163 yxprpace péev Tivos Kal 
Tools, TH Kat 77) Se atipia, Rep. 546 c¢ toopyKy pev ty, Xen. Rep 
Ath. 2. 8 rovro pév éx ris, TovTo b€ ex THs, Theael. 167e ev 
pevto... ev der. The pure demonstrative use of the article 
is unusual outside Homer and the tragedians (eg. Acsch. Suppl. 
439 3) roiowy 7) Tots ToAEpov uiperOat peyay). 

70282. avray: its position, and the y’ buth help to make 
this word emphatic; “and that’s the reason why.” 

a6. Adyovs, zeugmna; we must supply from €Beacdpea a 
verb to fit it. 

a8. modu... kai idig: in the first two books we were 
dealing with the latter subject—ie. the way laws can help to 
make a good man—and in the third book with the former—the 
right way to ordain the constitution of a state. The mention of 
this subject is a dramatic introduction to Cleinias’s subsequent 
communication. The following question clinches the matter ; for 
the Ath. asks if there is any test to be applied which would gauge 
the success of their attempts, and the soundness of their theories. 

b 4. xara tUyxnv Tid: in the same sense card Gedy is used at 
682e10 and at KHuthyd. Y72e1 xara Gedy ydp ria ervxov 
KaOyuevos évTav0a; so at b 7 Kard Tiva ad Kaupov, 

C2. Kai mpds (adv.): cp. Laws 74608 kal mpds ye tras mode- 
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puxas Ta€eus, Gorg. 469b1 Kat édXcevov ye mpds, 513b6 Kat v. p. 
A. ro TlvptAdprovs ye mpds, Rep. 32846 Kat mpds ye wavvuxida 
roimoovo, 466 e kal rpos ye GLovor Tav Taidwy eis TOY TOAELOV 
dot ddpoi, 559 a2 Kal mpds ovdey ayabdy evodcas Spworv, Huthyd. 
294a Kai ov ye mpds, Men. 90e kat dpadia ye rpos, Prot. 321d 
mpos 8€ kat at Awds pudraxal doepal toav, Soph. 234a dypi, kat 
apos ye Oaddrrns, Menex. 249e kal pos ye &AXAwyr (-o1s) TOAAGY 
(-ots) xdpuv €yw. It will be seen that only three of these passages 
have no ye. In other authors the ye is left out as often as not. 

c8. euot re kai ipiv: the advantage to the three speculators 
would be—ultimately perhaps—the opportunity of putting their 
views to the test of experience (see Timaeus 19c), but, at all 
events, immediately the opportunity of seeing the general prin- 
ciples, above arrived at, applied to concrete instances, and embodied 
in actual laws. In either case they would be putting their 
theories to the test. 

dl. é« trav eipnpévwv: possibly this refers only to the con- 
versation which had already taken place—possibly to the whole 
of the conversation on the subject on which they were then 
engaged. The former explanation suits the context better, but 
the word éxAéfavres is in favour of the latter—r@ Ady, “in 
imagination.” 

d 2. ofov “imagining ourselves to be.” 

d3. éerickeis, inspection, examination, as at 849 a, rather than 
enquiry, as at Hep. 456c¢; “we shall be able to look at what we 
want ”-—i.e. a test of their theories. 

d6. ov woAquov ye erayyéAAes: “idem proverbium habes 
Phaedr. 242 B ubi schol. ert trav dyafa dyyeAAdvrwy, epvijoOn 
TAUTHS Kal ev TE TPiTD TOV Nopwr, dein mpduayTes est i. g. ddEes 
ut interpretatur Hesych.” (Stallh.) 


BOOK IV 


704a1. “ Well, what are we to understand that your city is 

going to be?” (“I don’t mean,” he goes on, “ what it is called 

now, or what name is going to be given it, but, is it going to be 
a coast town, or an inland town ?”) 

a4, kai 6 Karotxwrpds avris, “the mere circuinstances of its 

founding ;” e.g. who founded it ? or how was itdone? Plato later 

speaks of this imaginary city as 17) Mayvyjrwv médis 8606, 
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946 b6, 96946. The names Biipoa and NedroXts and KAafopevai 
would fall under this head. 

a5, worapov tuvos .. . ew “upd, “a name taken from some 
river.” Cp. 6264 THs Geod € eTwvupias a€cos. 

bil.:wpooGein tv abrov dojunv . .. 7éXe, “ will confer on 
the new-born city the sacred sound by which they themselves are 
called ”—almost “ their own special associations” ; qdajyy, in such 
a connexion, has a flavour uf sanctity.—As I think that airay 
refers only to roTapds, Kpyvn, and Geoi, and not to Kurorkiopds 
aud témros, I would remove the comma whieh Burnet pute after 
réo7m. We can get an iimaginary dof for xutouxurpos and 
réros out of mpooGein.—(Apelt, Fisenach prog, 1901, would read 
yevvepevn for yevopévy, an attractive suggestion which removes 
_all difficulties in the construction ; mpooGein would govern trotro 
and yevy. would govern ¢iyyyv. H. Steph. would put ir dof (Fie. 
“dahit ”), Hug zovwvdy, after tomos ; Schanz would reject riv atrov 
dypyv—all alterations for the worse.) 

b 6. kata ravru. avrys, “on that side of it,” ie. at the point 
of the coast which is nearest to it; this kata tatra is represented 
in the answer by tavrp. 

cl. rept avrjv: cp. above on 685 ¢ 2.—- From this sentence, and 
that: at v8 below, we see that r/ de; (“ what about ?”) may be used 
with a variety of constractions. Cp. Georg. 509d, Rep. 470 a, 
Phaedo 78d.—At¢8 Schanz follows Schneider in reading Ti 86 ; 
re, 

c5. It is clear from the context that od wavv is here an un- 
qualified negative ; “ None whatever” (Jowett). 

€10. 6A, Kusebius’s reading, is much better than the oA» of 
the MSS, It is the fact that Crete as a@ whole is mountainous 
which is in point here. This statement does not exclude the 
possibility of there being some level spaces in the territory. To 
say that “every yard” of the new territory is lke Crete would 
be nonsense—as if Cretan soil had a colour or texture of its own. 

dil. The fem, adj. may be meant to agree with ywpar (under- 
stood), see ¢ 6, or possibly with dvowy from the previous line. 

d3. ov... dviaros ... mpds: lit. “not hopeless for,” ie. “not 
unfavourable to.” For the same use of mpos cp. Rep, 483d 
évaputAAov (73) copiy) Tpos aperny woAews, and Symp. 179 a évOeov 

mpos d.per?) V. 

a4. ci... eueAXer efvac: lit. “if it had been going to be,” ie. 
“if we had had to face the prospect of legislating for a sea-port 
(it would have been beyond human powers).” Below, at d 7, 
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ei py... euedAey.. . dew means “otherwise it must have 
acquired,” lit. “if it was not to acquire.” The latter use is a 
quasi-auxiliary one (Goodwin, M. and T. 428 a); in the former the 
verb is more alive—has more of its own proper meaning. 

a5. For ée. without dv cp. Goodwin, M. and T. 415 ‘tf. 

d6. woAAd ... 76 Kal moixita xat davdAa: lit. “many 
ways as bad as they are refined ”—“ many dangerous refinements ” ; 
mouxiAos here, like zocxiAAw at Eur. Cycl. 839, has the notion of 
“ over-civilized,” ‘over-complicated,” ‘‘over-refined” (not “ dis- 
cordant ” as Jowett). Cp. rep. 557 ¢ weroutdpevyn raow nOeor, 

47. rowdirn pice yevouevn, “in consequence of its natural 
position”; we should merely say ‘in consequence.” The 
redundancy is quite in Plato’s style. Cp. eg. Rep. 505b 4 wdvra 
Tahra, ppoveiy avev tov ayaGod, caddv dé Kat dyafdy pndev 
ppoveiy ;s 

48. swapapvcov éye, “ there is comfort in” (Jowett).—Stallb. 
well cps. Cicero, De rep. ii. 3 and 4, where he talks of the corruptela 
ac démutatio morwm in maritime cities, and praises Romulus for 
putting Rome away from the coast, 

705a1. dcov evrAipevwrépav: cp. above b8. The better the 
harbour, the more dangerous it was.—duws d€ xrX., “however, 
we will make shift to do with it as it is” Ast and Wagner 
wrongly take these words to mean, “s® much the better that it is 
(removed from the sea)” but this entirely neglects the dpuws de. 
This clause is almost parenthetic—“not that I insist on any 
alteration” ;—the yap in the following sentence goes back to the 
éyytTepov rov Séeovres THs Oadaoons, the danger of proximity to 
the sea. 

a2. 7d pev wap éexdotynv nuepav 750: spoken probably not, 
as the modern reader would be inclined to take it, of the visible 
charm of the sea, but of the convenience to daily life of a varied 
and well-stocked market. Cp. Modern Painters, pt. iv. ch. xiii, 
SS 17 ff. 

a3. dvrws= “in a deeper sense than the superficial meaning of 
the words”; i.e. there is something morally as well as phystcally 
distasteful about the sea. The words dAyupdv rd yerrovypa occur, 
we are told, in a poem of Alcman. 

a4, did xamnAetas does not go closely with éumimmrAacea, but 
is a quasi-adjectival adjunct probably to ypypyururpot alone ; cp. 
Rep. 371 d and Soph. 223 d, where éumopor are distinguished from 
kamyAot: the former travel with their goods (and probably sell 
wholesale) ; the latter iSpipevos év dyopg .. . (oxeddv re of doOeven- 
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TaToL TA OMpaTA Kal dxpeiol Te GAO epyov mpdrrev), buy from 
importers, and sell, retail, to natives. 

a5. 70n wadipBodra kat drurra, “shifty and dishonourable 
ways,” “trickery and cheating.” The word mwadAipBodos, which 
seems to have obtained considerable currency in ister Greek, is 
explained by Ruhnken (Tim. p. 148), following Harpocration, 
as originally applied to something thrown back on one’s hands— 
particularly a slave. Dio Chrys. xxxi. 321d couples the word 
with raAturparos. Here Div seems to use the word in the sense 
of “ good-for-nothing ” (cp. our phrase “an old shop-kceper,” and 
Uncle Remus’s “the same old two-and-sixpence”), but previously 
on the same page he says a healthy nature has nothing taAipBodov 
or Suryepes about it, Where the words evidently mean shifty and 
spiteful respectively, as the following words identify the char- 
acteristics with dmdri and movnpia. The meaning shifty is 
vouched for by Timaeus’s interpretations woAvperdBoAds te kat 
eri pud yvouyn py pévwv. Both meanings are well attested by 
Ruhnken’s quotations, mdAw in composition, like our buck-, has 
often a sinister significance (cp. raduvrpeBys at Soph. Phil. 448, 
tmadiyyAwouos Pind. N. i. 88, raAtyKoros,—backword, backfriend, 
backslide, backbtte. Dio in the above passage may well have had 
Plato’s words in mind: he says, aAAd rots pév KamjAovs Tovs 
év Tois pétpois Kakoupyourtas, ots 6 Bios eoriv atrddev, amd 
aiaypoxepoeias, pucetre nat Koddlere (2ard aicypoxepdeias 
spurious). 

a8, mapapvGiov ... mpds tavta: probably not “an assnage- 
ment of these fears of ours,” but ‘‘an abatement of these dangers.” 
Cp. Thuc. v. 103 éAmis d€ kwdvvp mapapvOioy otva, and Plato, 
Critias 115 b wapapvOca wrAnopovns. The word is used at 773 e, 
and elsewhere in the Laws, in the sense of ‘‘incitement to,” and so 
Athenaeus 640e uses it when he misquotes Plato’s rapapvO.a 
wAnopovns as mapayvOra yOovns.—kKat 79 mapuhopos eivat, “the 
very fact that (it) produces all kinds of crops.” 

b 1. Schanz’s faith in A is here justified. Its original reading 
was undoubtedly d7Aev ws ovx dw roAvpopos aya, and so Schanz, 
rightly, as I think. L O, Eus, and Stob. follow a text which reads 
SijAov as ovx dv woAvdopds re ein Kal mapdopos Guu, and a 
corrector of A (so Schanz), or (as Burnet) the original writer, has 
altered the shorter into the longer form—changing roAvdopos to 
rdppopos, and adding the missing words in the margin, so as to 
come before that word. (Stob. has ris for te.) The opocoréAcvrov 
provides a likely explanation of the omission, but the shorter form 
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gains so much in lucidity as to make it preferable. For the 
omission of ely ep. Rep. 371a1 ov dv avTois xpeia. 

b4. Kkakov goes with els yev. kat Sux. 7Oav KTHOUW, much as 
dviaros was used with mpds dperns Kricww at 704 d—dv@ évds ev: 
cp. Rep. 331 b, Phil. 63 c. This phrase, though often used with 
superlatives, or expressions equivalent to superlatives, does not in 
itself mean “prae ceteris” (Ast), or “above all” (L. & S.)—here, 
for instance, it could not*® be so translated—but it is like our 
“taking one thing with another,” “taking it all round.” The 
similar eis pds éva, however, at Laws 738 e and Epin. 976 e, has 
acquired (from its constant use in comparison) just this sense of 
“above all” Cp. 647 b, 738 e. 

b6. ev Tots m pba Bev ré ous : at 696 a ov yap pi) Tore yevayrat 
mais kal avnp Kat yépav €k TAUTNS 77s Tpopys, Suapépwy _mpos 
dpernv, where the rpod7 referred to is the xaxds Bios ov of tov 
Siahepdvrws mAovciwy Kal tupavvwv maides TA TOAAG (wore. 

c5. mpds Ta TeV évtds THV TACiwY pépy: there is a slight 
redundance here. Bach. insists on correcting to mpds ravrds, and 
Schanz follows him, But why might not Plato say “for the parts 
of the ships’ interiors,” instead of ‘for the parts inside the ships,” 
or “for the inside parts of the ships”? Cp. Prot. 334 b, where 
ta eEwlev and Ta éevrds TOU owparos are used for the exterior and 
the interior of the body, and Phaedr. 247 ¢ ai 5€ Oewpovor 7a eEw 
Tov ovpavov (not “the things beyond the ovpavds,” but “the 
outside of the, ovpavds ”). 

c6. There is a Platonic redundance also about the éxdorore 
(“always ”) following on dvary Katov (€or). 

c7. Kal Tatra... THs pioews, “that natural feature of the 
country also is a good one.” 

c8. ri 54; “how so?” 

c9. ‘It is well that a city should find it difficult to follow its 
enemies’ example to its cost.”—For the double acc. cp. below on 
742 e 3. 

d2. Schanz says that A reads 57 71, and this seems to me to 
lead up to the Ath’s. answer better than the usually received 51) ri. 
It is “ Have you anything that has been said, in your mind, when 
you say that?” To which the Ath. answers, in effect: “Yes; but 
it is something that was said some time ago.” 

d3. What he means by dvAarve je is further defined at e 1 ff, 
ie, “take care that I do not fall into (1) the error of putting 
something else before virtue, or (2) that of exalting one kind of 
virtue at the expense of the rest.”—I. Bruns, p. 170, of course 
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regards this reference to Bk. I. as the work of his ‘ Redaktor.” 
The mention of Crete which follows suggested the interpolation 
to him, he says, and he further remarks that, inasmuch as avdpeta 
alone suffered as the result of the “bad imitation” in question, 
the interpolation “does not ft.” But, “ough exclusive care 
for one virtue is wrong in a legislator, it must surel y be right 
for him to oppose the stifling of any one virtue, when it is 
threatened. Thereby he is avciding the first of the two dangers 
mentioned above, iv. that of setting something else higher than 
virtue. The following words rotroy yap .. . Tav Tpocipnpéevwy 
—-which Bruns apparently docs not include in the “ interpolation ” 
—show that Plato is here thinking of that first danger. 

"5. eXeyernv: for the termination cf. Curtius, Gk. Verb i. 80 
(p. 54 Eng. trans,). 

a8. 7d de: adverbial, “whereas”; cp. 642 a 3. 

706a1. é6rw dv... povm: this sentence was a puzzle to the 
scribes of our carliest MSS. and is a puzzle still. A originally 
wrote TovTwy, kaAov and pov», Land O originally wrote rovrur, 
and xaXov, and O wrote pdvwv. In A and O rovrwv 1s corrected 
to Tov tov, and a late hand in A gives rov alone; O corrects 
povev to povm, and A povw to povwr, and a late hand in A has 
povov. One way out of the difficulty is, with Schneider and 
Schanz, to write (OT Gy ovvexGs) TOY del Kadov TL TUvernTaL 
povoy. Stallb., the Zurich edd., and Wagner read rovrwv twv del 
kaAav (the two latter read povov for por). Burnet is the first 
to print L’s and O’s xaAdv. (Ast commends caddy in his note, but 
does not print it in his text.) This, I think, with A’s original 
rovTwy and povm, gives the best reading of the passage. The 
awkward rovrwv, which depends on étw povy, is used generally of 
objects of legislation; orm, with which pov agrees, is dat. after 
cuvernrat, We may translate: “only at that among the objects 
of legislation which is attended throughout its whole operation, and 
on every occasion, by some laudable result.”—I believe, with Ast, 
that the rpwrov Wevdos was the conversion of kaddv to KuAby. 
The case seems to demonstrate the independent value of L and QO. 
(Ritter, accepting Hermann’s ingenious rod érw dv o. rov det 
KaAay, reads povov for pov; F.H.D. prefers Hermann’s solution.) 
—For the Sixnv ro€drov ep. 934b xpy . . . tobs vduovs rogdrou 
phy Kakov oroxd(erGat Sikny tov re peyeOous xrA—We find dei 
ovveyas together at 807 e (and Hat. i. 67)—hence Winckelmann 
would read here cvveyas det rav xadov. 

a2 ra dAAa otpravra are “all the other objects of 
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legislation,” and tov mpoeipnuevwvy at a4 are “the aforesaid 
objects,” ie. that the law should promote (1) virtue, and (2) virtue 
an general. 

a4. dv rvyydvy: a very vague expression. So, we might say 
“is to be got by it.”"—r)v dé 8) . . . ytyver Oar, “ the dangerous 
imitation of one’s enemies, to which I referred, arises in the 
following way.” 

a7. After the apologetic parenthesis the ¢Aeyov yiyver Oar 
construction is abandoned, and direct narrative is substituted. 

a8. yap 57 like (the suggested) 51) yap at 638 a 7, “ for instance,” 
“in fact.” 

b?7. dv... ovvjveyxev: so put because the Athenians did not 
then become a sea power. The difficulty with Minos and the 
Minotaur was got over in another way. (Plato mentions the 
story also at Phaedo 58ab.) The yap before dv, to which Stallb. 
takes exception, explains and justifies the application of the adj. 
Kakyy to pipnoey in a 5. 

cl. povizwv is in strong contrast to the following zuxva 
azromndwvras (“making constant starts”), dpopuxws ... droxwpety, 
and pa roApwvras droOvyoKew pévovtas. Plutarch twice quotes 
Plato’s poviuwy orAtrov: at Themist. ch. 4, and at Philopoemen ch. 14. 

c2. Spopixas taxv, ‘as fast as their legs would carry them.” 

c3f. doxety is in direct, etxvias avrois yiyver Oa rpopdces in 
loose dependence on the eOic@jvar in c 2. 

c6. Both the 5) and the tivas are scornful—ovx airypds, os 
gactwv, puyds: perhaps Plato had in mind Archilochus’s dozis 
éxeivn eppetw’ efavtis KTycopar ov Kakiw (Bergk, Anth. Lyr., 
Archil. fr. ; cp. also similar confessions in fragments of Alcaeus and 
Anacreon, and in Hor. Od. ii. 7. 10). 

¢ 6-8. What is wanting to make this passage intelligible is 
(1) the discovery of a poem (Such as those referred to in the last 
note) in which the words ovx aicxpdas pvyds occurred, and (2) 
another poem in which the words of the author of the first one 
were spoken as “worthy of infinite praise” (ag. agi’ éraveio Pau 
puptopupidkes), As it stands it seems remarkable that so much 
should be made of phrases or expressions applied to the conduct just 
described. (Does p. mean “words of command”? F.H.D.). If, 
with Schanz,'we reject pjyera, our mind is naturally fixed, all 
through, mainly on the conduct and habits (@OurPjvar ¢2, Oy 
éOifev d 1) of those who use a navy. On the other hand it is 
hard to see what could have induced any scribe to put in pjyara 
if it wasn’t there, while the elaborate pefwors of ovK af... . 
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robvavriov is almost equally out of place. Another correction of 
the passage which is attractive—especially if jjuara be retained 
—is that made by “Coraés ad Plutarch. Vol. i. 208. 20” (Stallb.) 
of ravra to towavra, Stallb, defends ruiru by referring to Phil, 
16 ¢ ravtyv dhynv rapédocay, and—for the absence of the art.— 
Phil. 65d '7 and Laws 702d 1 (go too 685e4). (If the suggestion 
that we are here dealing with a poctica! quotation be accepted, 
perhaps the poetical Ajpara-- as F.H.D. suggests—was what Plato 
wrote.) 

c8. Ast is probably right in writing wodAakiopupiwv as one 
word ; cp. Theat. 175 a 4. 

G2. 75 trav rodirav RéeAtTurrev pépos: the assumption that 
soldiers are the aristocracy of a state is more explicitly made in 
the Republic. 

d4. avrg: a kind of “ethic” dat.=“in his” (ix. Homer's 
“representation,” “according to Homer”; cp, Rev. 389e oiu Kai 
‘Opnpy Acoundns Aeye, and Ar. Poet. 1456 a 27, and Pol. 1339 b 8, 

d 5. xareyouévwy, “hard pressed”; ep. Xen. Cyn. 9. 20 
plrrovet dé kat eis THY OdAurray éav KaTeywvTa:. 

elff. & 96-102. The chief difference between Plato’s quota- 
tion and our Homeric text is that he has woAésov (c 5) in the 
place of our wdéAeuov. If Plato wrote the gen. he must have 
meant “lay hold on,” “take earnestly to,” fighting. At the 
same time Thue. at i, 112 uses érxov tov moAguov in the sense 
of “stopped” fighting. — Other variations are evoeApovs for 
éveoéhpous, €Axew for éAkeuev, éeAOopevourt for émixpuTéover, 
and of’ dyopeveus for dpyapye Aawv. In all points, I think, our 
Homeric text is better than Plato’s, 

70725. The MSS. read dua owrnpig tiyuds. Badham would 
read gwrnpias, taking aya adverbially with zpos tovrots, and 
Schanz and Apelt follow him. Although dpa cwrnpig Teysas may 
be possible Greek for “honours conferred in the hour of deliver- 
ance,” yryvonevns in b1 must go with owrnpias expressed or 
supplied—it cannot, as Stallb. wants, go with ¢perixy8—and 
ryuas in the sense of price taRes a genitive naturally; also the 
temptatation to a scribe to put a dat. after dua is a strong one. 
On these grounds I accept Badham’s. emendation.-The aya, 
though perhaps improving the rhythm of the sentence, seems 
somewhat redundant; but ojuas, which Apelt would substitute for 
it, is out of place in such a decided expression of opinion—We 
may translate: “Again, cities which owe their power to their 
navies do not confer the reward for their deliverance upon the 
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heroes of the fight. The victory is won by the arts of the pilot, 
the boatswain and the rower, and by a miscellaneous and dis- 
reputable crowd (who exercise these arts), and there can be no 
proper bestowal of honours upon individuals.” 

a6, TQ KadXiorw tov TodeuiKov: TE KaAA. is neut., and Tov 
oA, masc. ; lit. “ the noblest element among the fighters.” For the 
generalizing use of the neut. cp. 73le rupAovras yap rept 7d 
dtAovpevoy 6 dtAwv. (tTols xaAXioros here would have sounded 
like “the handsomest.”) 

bil. wavrodaray kat ov mavu orovdaiwy dvOpumrwv: Heindorf 
on Phaedr. 243c¢ has collected passages from Greek and Latin 
authors where “sailors” is used as a term of abuse.—The xai 
before wavrodarav, which is in all the MSS., was omitted from 
all printed texts before Stallbaum’s, and is again rejected by 
Schanz. Ast omitted the dia before xuBepynrixyns and put it in 
the place of the xat before ravrodarwy. This greatly simplifies 
the construction, but impoverishes the sense-—The extraordinary 
eéperpixys of the MSS. was corrected by Ald. 

b3. The importance of bestowing public distinction has often 
been urged already—eg. at 63le tiuwvTa dpOws . . . Kai ariypd- 
Covra, and 632c¢ Kat Tipas agrivas avrois amoveuew Sei, and more 
pargicularly at 697 abmddiv .. . THY pedAovoay ogfer Gai TE Kat 
evdarpovijr ery eis Svvapev avOpwriyny Set kat dvayKatov Teds Te 
Kat dr upias Stave pery opBus. Of,” Dio Chrys. xxxi, 321 ri ydp 
éoriv tepirepov Tins 7 XapeTos ; occurring in a passage where a 
corrupt distribution of public distinctions is denounced as a 
“ debasing of the moral currency.” 

cl. The Ath. does not say that Artemisium and Salamis had no 
part in the deliverance of the Greeks from Persian despotism, but 
that they did not either begin or complete that deliverance. After 
all, he adds, mere preservation is, from our present point of view, 
not nearly so important as the effect of one or the qther style of 
fighting upon the character of the citizens. 

c2° As at 698e 4, Schanz rejects the ev before MapaBove. 

c7. cou (dat. ethicus) indicaté& that the fresh point is in 
Cleinias’s favour. 

Gl. droBAérovres . . . tryobpevor: the participles here, as 
often, contain the. main ideas: “The truth is, our object in 
these inquiries, whether into the nature of the country or its 
institutions, is to secure the right sort of conatitutjon, for 
we don’t think, as most men do . . ."—zoAireias dperny: not 
as Stallb. “ civitutis virtutem ”—that point comes in later with 
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ws PeAriorous: ylyverOar—but “the excellente of its political 
arrangements.” ; 

3, povov, “above all other things,” “ of all things the (most 
valuable).” 

4. yiyverOat re rat evar balances the srwferGus Te Kat elvar 
of d2f,, just as ywpas pic is balanced hy vipwv rdgu. 

d5. In effect the same lesson was taught at 687, where 
national preservation and independence is declared not to be 
enough to ensure rea! happiness to a state. Op. also 628c¢6 dpa 
ov ov TOU dpicTov ever TdvTa ay TH voOpipa TUE, as ;—The 
whole of this noble uttcrance is clothed in carefully chosen and 
marshalled words (cp. Gorg. 512d’. 

8. rv avriv: the same, i.e, as was advocated év rots mpduGev. 
—For the metaphor Stallb. weil compares Soph. 237h rdv oe 
Adyov, 7 BeAriora, StéLe.o, oxomOv adrds Te UO Kape Kare Tadryv 
Thy oddv aye, and Polit, 268d Seo xa érépav Sddv ropevOjvai 
Tiva. 

d9. xatoucxicewy (for which L and O have xarotxjoewv) and 
vowoGervmv correspond more or less to yopus diow and vdpur 
Taéw respectively at d2; cp. also xarowtferOal te Kal vopo- 
OereicOus at 708 ¢ 1. 

Gil. xat rodd ye: sc. BedArioryy. 

e4. 7) kara: it is curious that both Ficinus and Cornarius 
should have missed the furce of these wérds and taken 7 as or 
(with morepov). 

05. wiv... es thy xwpav Kar@xiopevovs, “have settled in 
your country”; in veivy he includes the rest of the Cretans—not 
Megillus. 

708 al. rd dé dp... ra viv; “but pray whence do you 
expect to draw the troop of citizens with whom we have to deal 
on the present occasion?” (“the recraits for your present enter- 
prise” Jowett).: 7d mapdv, qualifies orpardmedov, and Ta viv 
qualifies mapov. If 7d wapdv be taken adverbially, ra voy is 
superfluous, and the article is wanted with orpardredov—which is 
used as an alternative for the Aews of e2 above. Cp. 68745 
where the word stands for the ‘whole Dorian population.—piv 
goes better with wapév than with Aeye; perhaps if is as well to 
mark this, as Schneider does, by putting commas OF each side of 
déye. Burnet is right anyway in rejecting the single comma 
after Aéye which stands in all editions except Schneider's. 

a3. Ais clearly right in reading yevyoerOa1, where L and O 
have yéyverOur. Atad all the MSS. have rpocrdefarGur, which 
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‘Ald, altered to the fut. (and so Schanz), Here, owever, the aor. 
is probably correct. It may be used, without av, of the moment 


‘when the colonists, or rather their leaders, “made up their minds 


to welcome” Peloponnesian comrades; but, more probably, we 
ought to read pdAwrr* dy pos in a4. 

a6. ws ef "Apyous eiciv, “that there are (some colonists) from 
Argos (in Crete).” 

a7. With 75 Topruvixdy (yévos) we must supply in thought 
“is from those parts.” ‘The Peloponnesian Gortys seems to have 
been in Arcadia, not in Argos. 

a8. rairns: cp. Rep. 544¢ 9 Kpyrixy te cat Aaxwvexr) adry, 
and Gorg. 472b rovro 76 kaddv avabnpa; “the distinguished 
city of Gortyn.” In classical times, however, the Cretan Gortyn 
or Gortys was better known than the Arcadian one. It is men- 
tioned at B 646 and y 294. 

b2f. drav pay... yiyvyrac... otkétyrac: Stallb. cites 
a parallel from Gorg. 505e to this “explanatory” asyndeton : 
iva pot TO Tov Erixdppov yévnras, & mpd tov So avdpes éAeyov, 
els Ov ixavds yévwpar In both instances we may think (very 
likely wrongly) that the sentences would have run better if 
y‘yvnrat and yévnrac respectively had been absent. 

b4, For rodvopxety ‘in the figurative sense of ‘‘hem in,” 
“bring pressure to bear on” cp. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 13 and 17, 
and Ale, I. 142a. * 

b 8. dpdnv kpeirrovi kparynGeioa rodepw: Kpeirrove agrees with 
modu (not, as Schneider, Wagner, and Jowett, “ conquered by a 
superior power in war ”\, but it may be doubted whether Plato meant 
“(completely overpowered) in an unequal contest,” or “by an 
irresistible attack ”; I think the latter—Cp. Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 
454 “ Against unequal arms to fight in pain.” 

cl. rp pév, “in some respects,” ry dé, “in other respects.” 

c3. éxec: the “pregnant” use of éyes in the sense of rapexes ; 
ep. Thue. ii. 61. 2 76 ev Avrovv exer Oy THY aloGyow EéexdorTy. 
—koivwvov tepoy dv: there is an anacoluthon here; dv must 
agree with yevos, which is acc., but it may be doubted whether if 
a fem. noun had been in the place of yévos we should have had 
obuav here; dv (and dvéxerar) proceed as if yévos had been the 
subject of a wevious direct statement ; dv is “since it is.” 

c¢4, For d\Aas with a gen. of comparison cp. Gory. 512d dpu 
py GAAO Te TO yevvuaiov Kal Td dyaPdv 7 Tov owfev Te Kal 
ou ler bau. 

c§. The 6 is adversative to evreras dvéxeras, “instead of 
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that the disaffected body, whose withdrawal js sometimes due to 
bad laws, and which wants to go on living in the same ways which 
were fatal to it before, because it is used to them, etc.” This 
is better than to take 7d 8’ adverbially. It is wrong to supply 
yévos with éoraccaxds, I think. 

di-7. “On the other hand, while a miscellar.eous con- 
glomeration of colonists has not, as a body, prejudices which 
hamper the lawgiver, it takes a Jong time and gresi. effort to 
bring about true union in such a case.” The & in d 1 corresponds 
to the wev in c2. Then follows a consideration on the other 
side; “after all, we must face the (last mentioned) difficulty, re- 
membering that the work of a lawgiver and founder must in any 
case demand exceptional ability and virtue.” 

€3. cupmvevoa, “coalesce.” So Ar. Pol. v. 3 cramwrixdy 
dé cat rd pry dpddvdrov, gws dv cupmrveiuy—exactly, the same 
observation as that in the text. 

d 4, [he MSS. have xa@’ éva ets... For vad’ eva Stallb. 
would read xa6’ év, and Herm. (pref. to vol. vi.) kaGévra. I suspect 
that the correct reading is xa’ éva ets, with commas befure and 
after,—‘‘ man by man ”—a phrase similar in form to av@’ evds & 
at 705 b, and apos éva eis at Demosth. C. Mid. p. 557. The case 
of eis is a difficulty, at first sight a fatal one; but perhaps the 
cacophony of xa@’ éva éva led the writer to proceed as if the 
sentence, like the preceding one, had a finite verb. No eis is 
wanted with ravréy cvpdvojoas (“to pipe the same tune ”). 

a6. ovrws (the reading of the text of A andof the margin of 
L and 0)—“in the nature of the case”—is better than L and O's 
opws— “after all”—but the latter would give a tolerable sense, 
which ovtws, the third MS. variant, would not. 

a7. If the MS. reAedrarov is correct, the meaning is that 
“law-giving and city-founding is a sovereign specific for manly 
excellence.” (Cp. Oritias 106b ddppyanov ... TeAewrurov Kat 
dpurrov pappdKwv, émiotjunv.) This leaves dvépwv in an 
adjectival relation to dperyy; but why should “manly” excellence 
be specified, and what connexion has such a statement with what 
has gone before? I think Badham was right in reading reAcew- 
tarwv, but I would not, with him, read écrev and take the 
sentence to be a question.—For the connexion with what has gone 
before see above on dd 1~7. (If it were a question I should prefer 
the MS. reAcwrarov—“‘is it such a specific as we assume ?”)— 
For wpés in the sense of “(to be good) at,” or “in reference 
to,” cp. Ale. I. 120e reAéous . . . mpds dpernv, Prot. 318¢ 
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BeArin wpis ypadyxnv, Phaedr. 263d rexvixwréepos . . . wpds 
Adyous. 

a8 ff. “I don’t doubt it,” says Cleinias, “but I don’t quite see 
why you say so just now.” Then the Ath. pulls himself wp short, 
—much as he did in Bk.. III. at 686c¢'7,—as if suddenly struck 
by a consideration which would modify his previous statement. 
This dramatic device would not be necessary if his two interlocutors 
had been men of greater intellectual power than they are repre- 
sented to be.-—F. Doering (p. 17) argues that the whole passage 
from eikds to paxp@ ai 712a7 is an interpolation—written at an 
earlier time while Plato still held the views maintained in the 
Republic. Zeller held that the passage was not Plato’s at all, but 
a hash-up of the passages in the Republic where Plato says his ideal 
state can only come into being if either philosophers become kings, 
or kings philosophers. He relics much on the occurrence of the 
words pyjpewv, evuabys and peyadorperns in 709 e, as compared 
with Rep. 487a. But the idea of the passage in the Laas is not 
the same, but one more in keeping with the practical tone of the 
treatise. He does not suggest, as he did in the Rep —473 b ff. and 
elsewhere—, that philosophers should be made kings, or kings 
philosophers, but that a well-endowed and well-disposed despot 
might be so fortunate as to secure the services of a voyoGerns 
a£vos eraivov (710c 8). 

What the Ath. says in this passage is: ‘‘ After all, are we not 
in danger of expecting too much of, and of attributing too much 
to even such Geto. dvdpes as we have postulated?”  Cleinias’s 
question has made the Ath. pause, and “go back on ”—eravov— 
the subject of the legislator ; and he is suddenly impressed with 
the view expressed later by Dr. Johnson, as to the “small part” 
played by “laws” in curing the “ills that human hearts endure.” 
We may imagine a short interval of silence after Cleinias’s question. 
Then the Ath. says :. “I fancy the result of my reconsideration of 
the matter of the vosoGeras will be that I shall say something 
actually (kai) derogatory to them as well (dua). But if my remark 
is at all apposite, no harm will be done. After all, why should I 
mind? It is pretty much the same with all things human.” 

el. It was perhaps the contrast between this remark and the 
high compliment just paid to lawgivers that led to O’s variant of 
éraivov for éruviudy. | 

@2, mpds Katpdv ria, like eis Twa... Kaspov at 92609, 
“not unseasonably,” “to the point.”—Ritter takes the whole 
passage quite differently ; i.e. “I think I am going to point out a 
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practical difficulty (re fatrov); but if we develop our theory in 
view of its application at the right moment”---ie, the xaupds 
referred to at 709b7 as the right moment for the application of 
skill. But Aeyouev here must refer to épeiv.—Str]lb. takes ru 
gavAov to mean “admoedwm vulgure quiddun.” 

e3. For ovdéy rpayypa (erri) cf. '794e6, and Heindor:'s note on 
Hipp. Ma. 291 a.—édvoyxepaive is indicative ; cp. Eur. Med. 873. 

709a7. A probably read «uxatpias, though the last letter is 
erased ; the vox nthili oxewpiat which occurs in its place in one 
MS. of Stobaeus, Ecl—a mistake, as Meincke says, for the late 
okKatwpiat—confirms thix. Following on Aowpov te éururrdv- 
Twy, dkatpias makes an inipossil-ly harsh anacoluthon, and we 
must either, with Ast, reject the re or, with Stallb., read dxaspias. 
I prefer the latter. At Symp. 188b Plato says that Ao pod and 
many other diseases of different kinds are engendered by .unseason- 
able weather. Ast’s rejection of te would make it appear that the 
Aowol had caused the dxacpiae as well as the vooou.—-ypovov émt 
mwoAvvy and moAAd«is are almost adjectival -=“‘lasting,” and 
“ frequent.” — éviavrwy modAay, “recurring year after year.”— 
TavTA .. . wavtTa mpoiddy, “in view of all these possibilities,” 

a8. dfeev dy eireiv: perhaps “would venture to say” (Fic. 
has “non verebitur exclamare”); but the expression is peculiar. 
Stob. has dp£evev, Stallb. conj. dguworecev ; Heindorf thought the 
error lay in eimetv, and would substitute eirav for it. Ovyrar, 
the variant in L for @:.;7Ov, is probably the genuine reading. 
Fic. has “mortalium neminem.” 

b2ff. ro 8 €orw ... av Ocinv. 7 wos; “But the fact is 
(rd 5’), while one may say all this with apparent truth about 
seamanship and navigation and medicine and generalship, there is 
at the same time something else which may be equally well said 
on the. very same subject.” 

Cl. “ What is that ?” ° 

Ath. “ That everything is (not Chance but) God, and that God 
has two auxiliaries by which all human affairs are managed, 
Chance, and Fit Occasion. That with these, however, we must 
not forget that there is associated a third, uf a gentler nature, 
namely Skill I call it a great advantage that skill in navigation, 
rather than the opposite (7) 7) should co-operate with the ripening 
of the occasion in a storm.” 

Stallb. takes 76 in b 2 to be the obj. of etrdvra and to mean 
“this,” and rdvra ravra to be “per asyndeton additum” to the 
previous words, comparing eg. Rep. 598b oxvrordpov réxtova, 
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tovs dAXAous Syuscoupyovs. It seems better to take rd adverbially, 
particularly because zavra tavra seems, from its position, meant 
to be the obj. of etardévra.—éoriwv in both sentences stands for 
eLerrev. 

b7. I take Oeds (nev) ravta (€or’) to be a doctrine opposed 
to that expressed at bil, tvxas 8 efvas oyeddv dmavra. Cp. 
Aesch. Frag. 65a Dind. Zevs tro. ta wavra. It is usual to take 
Geds as one-of the subjects to duaxvBepvace, and to identify rixy 
and xatpos as the second guiding agency. (Badham alters rdvra 
to mpwros and Oeovd to Oedv—naturally enough, if the usual 
view is correct.) But Luck and Fit Occasion are two distinct 
influences. 

b 8. ypepwrepov: here too I would desert the ordinary inter- 
pretation, which supplies cori with auepdrepov, and makes 
ovyxwpnoat depend on it—“mitius est concedere,” Stallb, I 
believe that, by a very mild anacoluthon, the construction (after 
Aéyetv) ia varied from ws with indic. to an inf. (dev). To 
describe the admission as 7juepoy is so extraordinary that Badham 
would read perpimrepov. But, used as an adj. describing the 
nature of réyvy, as contrasted with the two other agencies, it is 
apt, and recalls the contrast described at Rep. 410d f. between 
the oxAnpdrns of the nature whose body only has been developed, 
and the ypepdrys of the @eAdcodos dias. tTéxvy then represents 
man’s share in the work of the universe ; luck and “ ripeness” are 
not in his hands, but skill is. I would therefore put a comma or 
colon after ravra, remove the comma after xaipds, and substitute 
a colon for the full stop after odparavra.— Dans les champs de 
Yobservation le hasard ne favorise que les esprits préparés,” 
Pasteur, Vie p. 88. 

Cl. kaipm yetuwvos cannot (pace the dictionaries and the 
translators) stand either for “in a time of storm,” or “on the 
occasion of a storm,” or (as Stallb.) “at the exigency of a storm” 
(quum tempestas exigrt atgue postulat), nor even “at the critical 
moment in a storm.” All these usages would demand, in classical 
Greek, a preposition with xaspg. As at p. 752a1, cvAAa Per Pau 
(used absolutely) means “to co-operate,” and it naturally takes a 
dat. of the person helped. Here the third agency (réxvy) is 
represented as helping the second (kazpds). We could get on 
without yeswvos (“in a storm”), and 7 py (conversationally 
added to xvBepvnrixyy in the sense of “rather than the opposite ” 
—this is perhaps better than to take 7 pa) with ovAdaBec Oar, 
i.e. “rather than that it should not”), but an Englishman’s fancy 
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is hardly enough authority in such a case, Badham rejects both 
Xeyuavos and 7 41) and Schanz follows him. That one version of 
Stobaeus apparently omits yj does not give much support to the 
latter omission. (L. & 8. actually take «vB. as the obj. of ovAd) 
[F.H.D. would read év xosp anil trans, “to mterve.c in a storm 
at the right moment.”] 

c5. I strongly suspect that cara rév sitdy dv éyor Adyov is 
a commentator’s amplification which has wrongly fowid its way 
into the text. If this was so, Ast’s kat év trois dAAow and 
Schanz’s kav rots &AXovs are unnccessary. 

¢ 6. ravrdv TovTo: i. the péya mAeovextr pa just spoken of. 
In other words, “law-making as muich ag any task needs shell.” 

e7. The asyndeton is of the usual “explanatory” kind.— 
ef péeAXos: most editors (including Schanz) follow Stobaeus ist 
accepting the easier realing ef wéAAer here, though A aud O and 
some inferior MSS. have e¢ peAAot. The opt. shold be retained ; 
it carries back the mind to the mention of other favourable 
circumstances—of position and soil—made at 704 a tf.—* which 
ought, as we saw above, to be enjoyed by a city, if it is ever to 
be a prosperous one.” At Rep. 490a there isa similar opt.‘in a 
drt clause dependent on dmroAoynudpeOa—re . . . weduKws ety 
... kab odK émtpévot, Where Adam says the opt. represents the 
“philosophic imperfect” in direct speech—* was,” ie. “is, as we 
saw” and where Ast and Madvig change droAoynodpeba into a 
past tense. Adam also cps. Charm. 156 b 8, where Madvig eimends 
a similar opt. by inserting an av. 

C8. dAnGeias éxopevov: for dAnOy, a form of periplirasis often 
occurring in the Laws; e.g.677 ¢5 réxvns éxopevow for rexvixov. 
It probably goes predicatively with rapameveiv. 

c9. dety is used much as at cl; we may supply in thought, 
“we must allow” before it, from doréov. 

d2. The MS. reading is gpparently opGas 71, rapdv, and so the 
early editions, Correctors of A, L, and O give a variant wap 
for rapévu Boeckh first put a comma after opGws, and wrote ri 
for rt, and all recent edd. except Schanz follow him. But the 
words will not bear Boeckh’s translation of ti rapiv avr d16 
Tvxns— ca quae modo contigerint fortuna...” The utmost 
we can make of them is to suppose a “double-barrelled ” question ; 
eg. “they would be justified in praying, wouldn’t they, for what 
particular thing would it be, the presence of which would render 
nothing further necessary except their skill?” wdvuv pev odv 
answers the first question only, but KxeAcevopuevor , . . etzeiv in 
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d5 seems to refer to the second. H. Steph. gets the requisite 
sense by reading dp0as tt 0 wapdv, and so does Wagner's 4, re for 
7+; but Schanz’s reading does this with less alteration of the text. 
Heindorf had already objected to the MS. éridéor as an impersonal, 
and Schanz reads éridéov (leaving opOws re as in the MSS.). We 
may translate this: “ would be justified, wouldn’t he, in praying for 
something put in his hand. by chance (and) likely to need nothing 
but his skill besides.” Ritter well reminds us that dp@ws carries 
us in thought to the zll-advised prayers spoken of at 688 b 6. 
. 26. rv atrav etyhv eimeiv, “to say what it was they 
prayed for.” 

a8. Stallb. says we may supply dv with Spdoveev from the 
Ath.’s previous sentence. Better than this is to suppose, with 
Schanz, that 67 is a scribe’s misreading of av, or—better still— 
that Spdéoes is what Plato wrote, the final ev being due to the 
following éy. 

d10. ri is governed of course by ddpev, not by ¢ éxouray. 

el. €xk Tov AoiToOv : perhaps “with your remaining resources ” ; 
ep. 710al Trav dAAwv é brapxovrwv ddeAos elvai Th For this use 
of éx cp. Rep. 365d rvvwpocias eae cuvd£ouer, etoiv Te mesBous 
Siddoxador... & Gv ta pev meicouer, Ta 8¢ BiacdpeOa; Ast 


however says it means “henceforward”—as it apparently does at 


Ep. 316 d 8-—and he is possibly right. 

e3—6. Ritter’s arrangement of this passage, which Burnet has 
adopted, not enly involves less change in the words than any— 
except Hermann’s—but gives the most natural continuation of the 
dialogue. The MSS, make qdepe . . . 9 yap; a continuous speech 
of the Athenian’s: to this Cl. answers Nai, and the Ath. goes 
on again with rdde. Besides giving the question ri pera TOUT 
«rAd. to Cl., Ritter, following Schramm, alters ; dpa to dpu ; (dpa 
is the reading of L). (Schanz adopts Stallb.’s ‘alteration of #} yap 
to ti yap—which he gives to Cl. and with him rejects Nai. ae 
this Ritter properly objects that 7d rotov; and not ti Yap ; ; 
always used in the Laws in such a case. Besides, Stallb.e ri ae 
is—as he himself says of Schramm’s ingenious rdv vouoberny ;— 
. eas audactus. ” To Hermann’s arrangement, which gives rov 
vop. . 9 yap; to Cl, and begins the Ath’s answer Nal 
T06E ; the oni is that Nai answers one question, and 7dde 
another. 

e4, Burnet differs from most recent ead. in adopting As 
correction of dpd(wyev to the more suitable dpdfoyev. “In 
saying this we are speaking for the lawgiver, are we not?” 
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(Stallb.—reading Ppd(wuev—takes this question to mean: “ Shall 
we give this answer on the part of the lawgiver 7”) 

e6 ff. See note on 735d 3. 

e7. véos: youth is not one of the requisites in the ease of 
the philosopher-king postulated at Rep. isu. It is necessary 
here. An older man would not readily accept the philosophic 
lawgiver’s guidance. 

08. ev rois mpdo-Vev: ie, at 696b4,d,ande. The codpoaivn 
he speaks of here—as there@is the gentlemanly self-control and 
self-respect, without which any great powers of vody and mind—oi 
even character—might be felt as oppressive by the rest of the 
world. ; 

710a1. The MSS. have ry rupavvoupery Yiyy. I have no 
doubt that Dr. Hagenbutte was right in substituting rupdvvor for 
Tupavvovpevy. The scribe doubtless had in mind the. previous 
Tupavvoupevyny modu, and the quite different ruparvoupéery Yoyy 
of Rep. 577e. Ast says rypavvornpéevy is middle, but even if the 
middle were ever used- —which apparently it is not—Plato would 
not use four lines below the same participle in a passive sense. 
Stallb. says rupavvoupevy = Tupavvixy ; it certainly has not this 
meaning at Rep. 577d, and the meaning is not apt here-—-édv 
... elvai tt, “if any good is to come of his possession of the 
other virtues.” (This is better than to take Yvyy as the subj. of 
peAAy, and tov GAA. bm. as a gen. abs.) 

a3f, “I think it is vwdpooivyn, Megillus, which the Ath. 
says must be accessory.” ‘yap ; is addressed to the Ath. 

a5. “Not the philosopher's cwdpodivy” the Ath. answers, 
“but the cwdpoctry of daily life” Cp. below 968a 1 and Phaedo 
82a11 ff with Archer Hind’s Appendix 1 to his edition of the 
Phaedo on Snporixn Kat roXdireKy apety.—Cp. also the distinction 
at Phaedo 61a between the popular idea of povoixy and the 
philosophic one.—In disclaiming here the higher and “ forced ” 
significance of the word, Plato is not rejecting the view of any 
other philosopher, but is claiming the right to define a word 
specially, when the argument has a special object in view. He 
withdraws ic. from the position adopted by himself eg. at Rep. 
430d ff, and, implicitly, even above in the Laws at 689aff. For 
the cvpdpwvia there called the highest copia (16) is the agree- 
ment, between the different elements in man, as to what is best 
and most desirable, and that is much the same as the cwdportvy 
of Rep, 430 f. 

a7. Tats pev dkpards ¢yew mpds tas Bdovas ... trols Se 
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éyxparos: a similar notional anacoluthon may he seen im, the 
addition of re kat dripias at 696d 11, and of 7 py at 700 2; 
In all three cases it is necessary to picture to oneself both opposites 
in order to understand the nature of one, and the distinction is 
loosely spoken of as if it was the distinguishing mark of one 
member of the pair. In much the same way we use the word 
distinction in the sense of distinguishing mark. (Schanz would 
reject the rofs jév and rots S€ clauses as a commentator’s explana- 
tion, and Badham would change row pév into tov pa) and reject 
the trois S€ clause; but this might be taken to imply that all 
children and animals were temperate, and this, no doubt, Plato 
wanted to avoid.) 

bil. édapev—at 696 e 1.—-For povotcOo. with a gen. cp. Tim. 
46 e povwleioas ppovjcews. 

b4, ratrny tiv pio: ie. THY cdppova pia (Polit. 307 c). 

b5. For the plural diceow Stallb. (as against Zeller, who 
finds fault with it) cps. Rep. 410e rovrw ra dive, and 424a 
pies ayabas éumore. 

b6. Badham supposes that dpirra is a misreading of pawra. 
The latter, besides getting support from the pgara re xal rdxwra 
at d8, and from rdxos xat pgorevy at, 71142, may be thought 
more significant and expressive; but the dueivwy in b 8 seems to 
me to put dpiora beyond a doubt. 

b 8. dudGecrs, “ process of settlement.” Verbal derivatives in 
Greek retain the power of representing the imperfect as well as 
the perfect and momentary tenses of the verbs from which they 
are derived. 

clf. CL “How, or by what arguments, could a man ever get 
people to believe that?” 

Ath. “ Why, it is easy to see that it is in the nature of things 
that that should be so.” 

c5. H. Steph. restored ei rupavves ... evrvxys from the 
Ath., to whom the MSS. give it, to Cleinias, and Ast saw that St. 
had gone a word too far, and correctly gave edruvxys back to the 
Athenian. 

c7, The xara which, logically speaking, should be repeated 
before rd yevéoOar is omitted for rhythm’s sake,—For this use of 
xara Stallb. cps. Phaedr. 229d ov mdvv evruxots. dvdpds kar dAdo 
pay oudev, 670 S ... 

dl. I think Stallb., the Ziir. edd. and Schanz are right in 
adopting Ald.’s emendation of the MS. airg to aird.—dvta 
ayxedav KTX., “ what more could God do for a city ?” 
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a3. dSevrepov, “second best”; for “Lest of all” had been 

implied in the preceding dtadepdvrws.—reves answers to an English 
‘say. 

d4. rpirov dS’ ub... évayriov: woadrws seems to go with Kara 
Adyoy, and not to stand for the demonstrate rorodr, which is 
omitted with yxaderwrepov, as at Lysis 206a ovxoiv dam av 
peyaravxorepor dow, Suradwrdrepoe yiyvovtar; “It would be 
third best, and so on in proportion----more difficult, the more rulers 
there were, and vice versa.” 

d6. dpiorny .. . wiAw, “the beet kind of state”; an ex- 
pression more natural in Cleinias’s mouth than the more technical 
jwoAtTeiav. — 

G7. pera... ye, “with the help, of course, of”; for wera thus 
used cp. 720 d 7, 738d 7, 791 a 7,862 d 5. 

8. eis rovro: ie. es THY dpioryy wéAwW. 

el. Sevrepov: not, as above at d 3, “the seceud best thing,” 
but adverbial—“ in the second degree.”—-I agree with Hermann in 
thinking that xat rd tTpitov éx Sipoxparia; is net from Plato’s 
hand. (1) m@s Aéyess comes more naturally as the end of 
Cleinias’s speech than as a parenthesis; (2) an indication that the 
words did not stand in the original is to be found in the tevos 
in e 4, which is a sort of apology for the introduction of a new 
element into the consideration. (3) ovdapds is too strong a negative 
for the circumstances ; for ascording to the text the second of the 
three polities enumerated i. the only one that the Athenian alters. 

e3. rpwrov: adverbial, like Setrepov above; “in the highest 
degree,” i.e. “ most (easily and quickly).” 

04, BactAckys: it has been explained in Bk. III. that the 
best form of hereditary kingship is that where, as at Sparta, there 
were two kings at a time. 

e 5, For variety’s sake the form of the expression is changed, 
and rd réraproy, like Sevrepgv at d 3, is “the fourth bést thing.” 
—Burnet does well to put a comma after dAcyapyia as well as 
before it.—rov rotovrov = “the best form of state.” 

e6. wAcioro: . . . Svvdorae: for the leaders of the demo- 
cracy are not only less numerous, but less secure in their position 
as Ouvdorat, than the members of an oligarchical class. 

e7. 59 is almost “remember.”—raira is the rod rotovrov of 
e 5, Le. 4 dpiorn oXireia. 

e8f. dive: as we should say “ providentially.” (Wagner takes 
it closely with dAnO%s, but it goes better with yévnras).—Kxorvy— 
so Ald. for the MS. xocvy7—goes closely with. mpos in the next 
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line: “a kind of force which he shares with the holders of supreme 
power.” —The ris helps to express that the kind of force is unique, 
and not to be confounded with mere station and dignity—and is 
against Badham’s rather attractive substitution of yvwun for pwpyn. 
(rus would then be “ more or less,”) 

711al1. rovro: an extreme instance of the boldness with 
which Plato uses neuter pronouns. It stands for of ev ty réAe 
parworra Suvdpevor, “this element.” 

a4. wws,; does not ask for the grounds of the opinion just 
expressed. It is: “What do you say? I can’t take it in.” 
“And yet I have said it often enough,” answers the Athenian. 
“Tt is because you don’t realize what tupavvis is.” “No,” says 
CL, ‘‘and I don’t want to either.” There is a little impatience 
in the first part of the Ath’s, answer—caused perhaps by the tone 
of the question at 710 c1 f. 

bl. “Can’t you see that the facility I pointed out is involved 
in the notion of a despotism ?” 

b7. Burnet, by putting commas after émirydetpata and 
roAXiras, shows that it is unnecessary with Stallb. to supply éOeArjon 
with mporpérerOar—the two édv re clauses being amplificatory to 
érymep, and divided, to balance the sentence properly, by 
wpotperea Oar Tovs roXiras. 

b8. troypddovra rH mpdrrewv: “metaphora ab iis repetita 
qui pueris ductus literarum praescribunt” Stallb., who cps. for 
the whole passage Claudian’s “regis ad exemplum totus com- 
ponitur orbis” (De qu. cons. Hon. 299), and Cic. Legg. iii. 14.—~ 
The ancients had not formulated the idea of the sovereignty of 
“ public opinion.” 

cl. éra:votvra and tTiysdvra are, in idea, subordinate to 
mpotpérer Gai, but the syntactical construction is of the loose order 
common in the long and somewhat straggling sentences of the 
Laws—-the intervening wtroypadovra being explanatory of 
mopever Bat. 

c3. kat ras oidueOu . . .; we should say: “But what makes 
you think that ..?” A and O originally wrote otwpeGa, but it 
is corrected by the first hand to otoueOa. Schneider reads xai 
Tus oldueOa, “et putamus fere”; Badham goes still further, and 
by reading ws <ovx> oidueOa. makes the sentence into an emphatic 
assent. So does Apelt (p. 7), who would read Kati mpds (adv.). 
But the reading of the text best fits the course of the conversation. 
The emphatic word in the question is taxv. The conservative 
Dorian cannot easily imagine any change of view as rapid. The 
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Athenian contents himself with answering that, at any rate, there 
is no other way half so rapid as the way he has pointed out; and 
then—to familiarize his hearers with his views—he states the same 
thing again in slightly different words. 

It seems clear that Plato means to represent his two minor 
interlocutors as unconvinced at this joint. It wil] be remembered 
that Socrates’s young companions in the Republic felt that the 
possibility of ever establishiug the ideal constitution was the doubt- 
ful point. The Laws sketches a less “ideal” state—one which 
deviates less than that of the Republic from ordinary conditions. 
But in any change a dead weight of prejudice has to be overcome, 
and a Dorian conservative is a natural mouthpicce for the 
expression of such a prejudice. 

G1. GAA 768’ Eori 7d yaXrerdv yevér Oar, “but here i. where 
the difficulty lies.” For the inf. ep. Rep. 521 a éore cot Suvary 
yevéer Pan roAus €b oikovpevy. 

d2. cAtyov ... év 7m moAAW ypdvw, “rare in history.”— 
Td yeyovds seems natural enough after yevduevov év and yaderov 
yeveo$a:; Schanz thinks it comes from a later hand than Plato's. 

d6 ff. Cp. Rep. 499 be... Tay viv ev dvvacteias 7 
BactAciais dvrwv teri i) airots ex Tuvos Oeias érurvoias dAnOuvijs 
prrocodias dAnOuvds Epws Eeprerp. 

Q8. xard rAotrwv irepoyis Stadepovoats 7) yevor :' the geni- 
tives are best taken as genitives of definition. The “distinction” 
which gives the authorities a commanding position is one either of 
wealth, or birth. If, with L. & S., we translate Kar’ da. mA. as 
“ (distinguished by) excess of wealth,” the zeugma involved in the 
addition of yevwv is very harsh. 

el. rv Nécropos ... piow, and ry Tov Ayer poppy: the 
weapon of the demhagogue, among other “ powers,” is to be pressed 
into the good cause. Naturally it must be wielded by one whose 
temper is the opposite of thé demagogue’s. This reference to 
Nestor takes the place, in the enumeration of, “powers,” of 
democracy. 

e4. ef yuov S€ ovdauds: this. may well be understood as 
vouched for—like the éri Tpotas yéyovev—by the common voice 
(as act), not as Plato’s own statement. The positive, as well as 
the negative, view thus expressed is left open by the next sentence 
beginning «i 5° ovy. 

05. quav MSS. Stallb. rightly argues that jecov Tes in Plato's 
mouth would not mean “one of the present generation ” but “one 
of the present company,” and holds that, as we cannot credit his 
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modesty with the latter meaning, he must have said ép’ ypov 
here. I suspect that what Plato wrote was niv, and that the 
scribe’s eye was caught by the yuwv in the preceding line—R. 
Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, p. 153, 
surmises that Plato here has in mind the young Hipparinus, the 
son of Dion, This conjecture, he says, if correct, would fix the date 
of the composition of Bk. IV. at 354-3 BC. 

08. cupmdons Svvdpews . . . wept: ie, “whatever the form of 
the government be,” or “in whosesoever hand the supreme 
power may lie.” 

e8ff crav . . . ovpréoy, “quando aliquo in homine 
prudentiae et temperantiae conjunctm fuerit potentia summa ” 
(Schneider). The dpovety indicates especially the part which 
might be played by the ideal lawgiver. (In the very similar 
passage in Rep. 473d2 I would suggest that the ‘comma be 
removed after cvpréoy and the difficult rodro be taken adverbially, 
“in this way”: Kat Tovro eis ravTov ovprecy Sivapis Te TOALTUKY 
Kab prrooo¢ia.) 

71243, Ti TowobTw : Le. Tov dpiorwv. 

a4, ratra péev ody... paxp@: cf.on 736b6 below. “ Fancy 
that in this oracular deliverance of mine you have been listening 
to a story when I declare that, whereas in general” (lit. “one way ”) 
“it is hard for a city to get good laws, yet, if only things happened 
as I say, it would be the simplest thing in the world.”—xai, | 
think, does not put a fresh point, but is explanatory of Kxexpyopo- 
5700. I have removed the comma between the two imperatives. 
—kafamepet does not, like xa@dzep, go closely with the adjacent 
noun or adj., but with the verb, ie with the whole sentence; 
here we may translate it “fancy that . . ."—pvOds tis: cp. 
841c¢6. According to Plato, conviction does not follow only 
from logical proof; the mind may accept truth “embodied in a 
tale,” or delivered as an oracle. Stallb. eps. Phil. 44¢, Polit. 
304 cd. ; 

a8. The connexion of thought is very hard to trace, but 
I do not think it is absolutely necessary to suppose a lacuna 
here, or to accept Susemihl’s alteration of rws; to kaAws. This 
remedy, as Susemih) himself felt, renders the meipwpefa too 
abrupt, and he was obliged to put in 6% after that word. os ; 
does not refer to the three preceding lines, which need no explana- 
tion, but.to ratra . . . KexpnopedjoOw which does, The Ath. has 
said, in effect: “a truce to exact arguments, and historical 
parallels ; ; fancy that what I have laid down is a story, told by 
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the mouth of an oracle.” ‘ Why?” says Cleinias. Then, with 
a natural explanutory asyndeton, the Ath. answers: “ Because 
{ want to bring your city, Cleinias, into the story, and like 
three grey-bearded children as we are, to make up its imaginary 
laws.” 

bi. I take it that we must sunply ;t@ov in thought with 
TpowappLoTrovrTes.—Adyw—-) épyp—has also the piGos in mind : 
the laws are not to.be real ones; wAdrretv is also chosen as beitig 
a word associated with fiction. ; 

b2. The watéa of L and O and the earlier eud. musi have been 
written by someone-who had in mind the passage at 789 ec, where 
the physical moulding of the still “soft” infant is recommended. 
Stallb. was the first tc 1ecal] the reading of A on Bekker’s and 
Bast’s testimony. He rightly explains the “childishness” of the 
proposal to lie, not, as Hurmann held, in the comparison, suggested 
by wAarrev, to children’s wax modelling, but in the make-believe 
that they are real lawgivers. (Herm.’s ref. to 746 a8—though 
throwing light on our passage—does not prove his point.) 

b 5. Burnet’s suggested éraxovcas is certainly an improvement 
on L and 0's vraxovoas. Cp. Thompson’s note on Gorg. 487 « 5. 

b 8. After the solemn invocation, which seems to promise a 
real start, comes another digression: on the applicability of the 
ordinary classification of polities. None of the names— Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Aristocraqy, and Monarchy—seems fully to describe any 
existing polity, and, what is more, it would be a bad thing for it 
if they did, for they all denote the preponderance of one element 
in the state, to the detriment. of the others. Nomarchy or—since 
all good laws are inspired by Heaven—Theocracy would best denote 
the perfect awoAtreia. Thus the digression brings us round to the 
spirit of the Invocation, and the place of Keligion in the state is 
defined, and its importance explained..—*roAreiav: already, at 
a2, woAcreia and vdépor have been placed side by side as objects of 
investigation, and although the whole work is styled Nomou, as 
contrasted with the earlier work IloAcreia, the two subjects are 
felt to be closely connected. In the present work, however, it is 
naturally the apurrot véuot that are the main eubject. 

c2. olov 8) ri Aéyets BovAnGeis; “In what sense do you 
mean. your question to be taken ?”—-The repeated ofoy in the next 
question would in English be: “ Do you mean, is it tobe... ?” 


d3. otrws, “straight off,” “on the spur of the moment” ;. 


amplified below at e3 into otrw éfaidvns. 
a4. xal yap rupavvide: the cat reminds us that tupavvis had 
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been expressly excluded by Cleinias, Even that element is to be 
found in the Spartan constitution. 

d5. Gavpacrsv ws MSS. As Plato elsewhere says apa- 
Xavor dcov, Oavpacrrdv door, but dunxydvus ws and Gavpacras ws, 
and the like, Schanz is probably right in reading @avyacris here. 
Oavpaord ws occurs in Soph. fr. 968 (Dind.), and in a probably 
spurious line in Eur. Jph. Aul. 943; but even supposing this to 
be natural Greek in Plato's time, it would not legitimize Pavpaordv 
ws, for Davpadrd is used as an adv., Gavpacroy never. 

a6. kot tis .. . paiverar 2 a Sypoxparoupevn EOLKEVat : 
seeing that all the MSS. give Snpoxparouperpy it is very tempting 
to adopt H. Stephanus’s alteration of the MS. xai ris to kairo, 
especially as (1) Heindorf and Cobet disbelieve in €ocxey (in the 
sense of videtur) with a participle; and (2) daiverau éovxevar 
involves in that case what seems to us an awkward redundancy. 
It must be recognized on the other hand (1) that, if xaérot had 
been written, it is almost impossible to explain its alteration to 
Kai Tus, whereas (2) the alteration of Sypoxparovpévy to the dat., 
in the neighbourhood of €ocKxévas, is readily conceivable. As to 
the objection taken to €orxe with a nom. participle, though at Crat. 
419 c (bis) many editors, including Burnet, have followed Heindorf’s 
suggestion and altered xexAnpevyn eouxev to ken Anpevy éouxev, and 
though, at Politicus 277d, one MS. reads €ovxa . . . Kevnoas tor 
€OLKa sw Kuvao as (so Burnet), at Crat. 40§e all MSS. and all 
editors read €ouxe . . . katddnAov yevopevov av. The reading in 
the text was suggested by Winckelmann in his edition of the 
Euthydemus p. 74, and adopted by Stallbaum. Cp. also below 
948 b7 couev . . . Stavootpevos.—Aristotle, at Pol. 1265 b 33, 
seems to be quoting this passage along with some comments on it. 
—TImmediately afterwards Aristotle refers to the opinion expressed 
at 693d as to the desirabjlity of mixing despotism and democracy 
to form a proper polity ; a subject cognate to our present one. 

e4, I think Madvig is right in reading dvepwrnOeis for the 
av ép. of the MSS. 

e6, Hermann’s xéyw daivouar for the MS. xatadaivopar is 
attractive, but not necessarily right. 

e 7. dmopw is here used as at Polit. 262e for ov dvvapas, and 
with the same construction. There is no need, with Schanz, to 
suppose that we ought perhaps to read riva ... eiw (or to 
suppose dei to have fallen out between riva and Sucyupe(dpevor), 

608. For eizety in the sense of call, pronounce to be, cp. Soph, 
225a12 ritis ... ddAo ciry TAH audio ByTyTIKOV; 
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e9. ovrws yop «rd, “that is because,” with a bow 
(® dpurro.), “you really live under constitutions. None of the 
arrangements we have just named sre coustitutions. They are city 
settlements in whivh one component part rules, and the rest are 
slaves, ‘The name specities the ruling part i: cach «ase. if you 
had to name your commuuity on tnat principle” (lit. “after any- 
thing of that kind”), “the right thing was for its name to 
designate the only real master of rational beings, and that is their 
God.” In other words, ‘Sif it was to be a ‘-cracy,’ at all, it 
must be a ‘ Theocracy.’” 

71343. A has rd rovodror, and Schneider and Schanz are 
content with this. Stallb. (in his notes) will have nothing but 73 
T6U TovovTov, which is in O and some minor MSS. In both cases 
76 would have to be taken to mear 70 dvopa, and this assumption is 
a violent one. L has cirep tov tovovtov—the gen. of ‘at after 
which a thing is named; this is better, but Burnet’s etzrep tov 
Tovovrov is much better still, and gives just the sense we want. 
Possibly the reading 7) row either got in by mistike, from the rd 
tov Seororov just above, or was a deliberate adaptation to the 7d 
Tov dAn@Gus below ; and A’s reading may well have Leen a correc- 
tion of that.—Perhaps ypyv and ede. are “ philosophic imperfect,” 
as Adam calls it on Rep. 490 a 7, and if so, they should be translated 
by presents —I think Hitter (. des Inhalts p. 31, ep. Comm. 
p- 110) puts too much into riy mdAcv when he translates it “den 
Musterstaat.” mdXAw is vee loosely in the place of mroAcretuv,— 
L and the margin of O have adnfovs for adybws—an ecclesi- 
astically minded correction. 

a4, I have no doubt Ast was right in rejecting the rov which 
comes in the MSS. before vovv. Stallb. defends it as meaning 
(mentem) ad eam rem necessariam. 

a5, ris 8 6 Oeds; the question, one may fancy, of a religious 
partizan. The Athenian avoids answering it directly. As Ritter 
says (p. 110), the real answer would have been 6 vdjos, but the 
Cretan was not ripe for such an answer ; and there were modifica- 
tions to be made. éupeAds wws hints that the subject is one 
which needs careful handling. 

a6. In the pv and the ére (if genuine) and the zpoo- we 
may see a further reference to the p0Ods rus Aex Gers at 712 a 4.— 

“Schanz says A has yé re (for y’ ere) ; at all events at 684d 1 the ¢ 
of ye is not elided before ért. 

a8. Wagner, Schanz, and Burnet are probably right in adopt- 
ing Schneider’s distribution of this difficult passage between KA. 
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and AO, The MSS. give ovxoty ... Spay tu the Ath, and 
wdvu pev ovv to Cleinias. Herm. transposes the two passages, 
making ovxovv . . . Spay (uot as a question) the beginning of the 
Ath.’s next speech. But wavu peév ody is not apposite in Cl.’s 
mouth. He cannot be expected to see at once that a vos will 
help them. But it is likely that he should be rather puzzled by 
the suggestion, and ask : “Is that the way we have to proceed ?” 
a9. éumpooGe: ic. in Bk. III. 678 ff. 

bil. The place of rovrwy makes it clear to the ear that adAewv 
is governed by the comparative mporépa. 

b 3. It would be interesting to learn the origin of L and O’s 
strange variant of dpioroxparetras for A’s apiorra oixeitat—which 
L and O have in the margin. —7s pipypa €xovoa: cp. Eur. Hel. 
74 doov pipnp exes ‘EAevys. . 

b 5. Cl. is reassured by this orthodox allusion to the good old 
times of Cronos’s reign. 

b8. Kat rdv é€js wepatvwy av pov, “yes, and if you tell the 
story right through...” 6 e€9s pvOos, which, in most con- 
nexions, would mean “the next story,” here must be taken to 
mean “the whole story from point to point,” not merely some 
incidents in it. Cp. Gorg. 454¢ Tov éfns evexa wepaiver Oar Tdv 
Adyov, where éf7js zepaiverOar means “to be brought duly to its 
conclusion,’ no step being omitted—The older edd. give this 
speech to ,Megillus. H. Steph. so assigned the previous speech 
(at b 5) as well. 

c5. xabdarep nyeis SteAnAVOapev: i.e. at 691c5 fh ovK éor’ 
. 2 HPaviTEVv AUTIS ; 

C6 ff. ixavy .. . Svocxovoa avtoxpdtwp mavta, py odx vf. 
te kat add. peotovoGa:: the participle is here felt to be the 
principal verb. It would be hard to find a case of a bare ixavos 
poh) trocetv in the sense of “able to avoid doing.” 

c8. The MSS. have ediornro: the last syllable of this 
enormity may here be explained by the assumption that épiory 
Tore, as Julian quotes it, was the original reading—just as at d 7 
A (ace. to Schanz) has épioryto tov for ép. 73 Tov. Hermann first 
put tore in the text. 

23. wotpviots is, in effect, still under the government of 
épiorn, for which dpwpev is a substitute. —ov Bots xrd.: the 
asyndeton is of the ordinary explanatory kind. ; 

d 5. ratrdv, like rovro at 686¢4, rat? at 700d 1, ravrév at 
Phil. 37d and Polkt. 308 e, is adverbial: “in like manner.” 

d6. One MS. and some carly editions read rairiv dpa kat 6 
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Oeds Sn. This tnistake perhaps led, by imperfect correction, to 
the dpa xat which the best MSS.—but not Julian—place hefore 
ptAdvOpwros. Assuming, with Hermann and Schanz, that 
Julian’s text was correct, I conjecture (1) that someone wrote 6 
Geds asa because of 6 Kpiios a pa at co, (2) that -cmeone else 
transposed dpa and 6)—either inadvertently, or on purpose, and 
(3) that some hasty corrector of this transposition brought along 
the Kat as well as the a dpa. —Schramm ingeniously suggested that 
dpa kat stood for éSp «ai, but such a superfluity of expression is 
unlikely.—Stallb. first rejected the «at (before ¢cX.), but afterwards 
defended both dpa and xat—He was very possibly right in 
rejecting the following ro —for which Herm. substitutes rdre 
as at c 8. 

a7. pyuorwvys: a kind of zeugma; with avrois it means 
“ease,” and with nutv “comfort” or “relief ”—as at 779 a. 

el. With aldo . . . rapexdpevoy Stallb, well eps. Prot. 322 c, 
where Plato calls atdws (mercy) and dékn xdcpoe Te Kal Seopol 
iAlas cuvaywyoil. 

e2. After aid Julian has cat 6) apOoviay; A has xat etvopiav 
kat apOoviav, éXevOepiav, a well-vouched variant for edvopiay 
(L, O and A? in margin), looks like a deliberate alteration of 
Plato’s text.—Stallb. thought the alteration due to the mistaken 
idea that there was a tautology in evvopiav Kal apOoviay Sixys.— 
Inasmuch as Plato afterwards represents good laws as taking the 
place of these divine ruicrs, it is natural that he should give a 
hint of this beforehand in mentioning their benignant action in 
this direction. edvopiay and doraciaora are the two miost 
important words in this description. They represent severally 
the two branches of the inquiry which have been kept constantly 
before us, ie. vouofecia and mwodureca. The inevitability of 
oraots in a false roAtreta, with the wrong sort of laws, is explained 
below at 715 ab. 

e3. With AEyer by Kat viv oSros 5 Adyos, ddnGeia Xpepevos 
begins the practical application of the pv@os. The moral is: (1) 
that the only possible ruler of a community is the Deity, and (2) 
that law, the modern substitute for the daipoves of the Golden 
Age, is also of divine origin.—Julian has dowv . . . dpyet, and, 
in e 6, avayugis. 

714al. rHv Tov vow Siavoynv erovopdovTas vouov : whereas, 
of old, obedience was paid to the Deity in the person of his 
ministers, the Sa/uoves, it is now due to the “immortal,” ie. the 
divine in ua, and that is the intellect, represented in the person of 
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its ministers. These ministers we may call not daipovas but 
vod Siavopds, “the arrangements” or “appointments made by the 
intellect,” and to which we give the name of laws. For the devinity 
of vous cp. Rep. 501 b with Adam’s note; also 71m. 90a where he 
calls the vows a Saipwv. I take rov vov to be not an objective 
gen. denoting the thing distributed but a subjective gen. denot- 
ing the maker of the arrangement, which arrangement is the law. 
Not only is véuos connected with the idea of véxew, but I think 
Plato’s fancy played with the verbal assonance between daiwovas 
and duavouds. (It will be remembered that at Aesch. Hum. 727 
the former word got into the text by mistake for the latter.) 
vous in its highest form—the trained philosophic intellect—is thus 
enthroned as the supreme authority in politics and law.—Cp. Cie. 
De legg.i.§ 175 penrtus ex intima philosophia huuriendam iuris dis- 
ciplinam, though Cicero’s philosophy is not the same as Plato’s, 
when he goes on to say (§ 18) est ratio summa insita in natura, quae 
aubet ea quae factenda sunt, prohibetque contraria. Hadem ratio 
cum est in hominis mente confirmata et confecta, lex est. When 
Cicero connects the Gk. vdéjos with véueww, as being so called “a 
suum cuique tribuendo,” he is very possibly thinking of Plato’s 
association here of duavoy7 with vouos, but he leaves Plato’s tov 
vov out of sight—Below, at 715cd, Plato almost in the same 
breath speaks of magistrates as being darnpérae trois vopous, and 
of their service as being rv Twv Geay vrnpeciay, and calls special 
attention to the fact that serving the laws and serving the Gods is 
the same thing. For the fancied etymological connexion of vous 
and vopmos cp. below 957 c 6. 

a2. advO@pwiros (as contrasted with avijp) points the distinction 
between human and divine leadership. 

a3. 7dovav kat ercOvpsov: a hendiadys = ‘coveted delights.” 

a5. oréyouray Se ovdév: cp. (ory. 493) ff., Rep. 586 b.—If 
drAjorw voojpart had been the original text, no one could have 
thought (pace Ast) of putting in caxq—or, as Heindorf conjectures, 
kax@v—between the two words—as if there could be an d&rAnorov 
voonpa Which was not xaxdv !—but if Pl. wrote dmrAjorw Kako 
cuvexopevny, it is quite conceivable that a commentator should 
remark that by kax@ he meant vooypari, and that, after the two 
words had become rivals for the place, both should be included in 
the text. Hence I feel sure that Herm. is right in rejecting 
the latter word. Stallb. well cps. Gorg. 507¢, where the same 
selfish indulgence is called dvjvurov xaxév. (Ast doubtfully, 
and Stallb. confidently, take vooyjmar. to be “per appositionem 
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additum” = ws vurrquatt. Cp.'717 ¢ below drorivovra dSavelopara 
err upeXeias.) 

a6. worews 4 Tivos iSidrov: this: selfish, masterful spirit. 
may be shown either in public or in private life. 

a7. 0 vuvdy édéyonev: ie. odk Et: corypis pnxavh is 
another way of saying ox é€oTivy KaKwv avrots ode mTéovuwv 
avaduges—some confirmation, as Stallh says, of the reading 
avaduéts. . 

b 3. A possible objection is here raised—Ritter suggests that it 
may well have been raised by sorne contemperary whom Plato is 
here confuting—that there are laws and laws, that iaws are any- 
thing that states like to make them, and that law is merely an 
instrument to secure to the ruler his powcr and ascendancy, and 
that the sanction of law is merely its adaptability tu this end. 
Those who hold this view make right and wrong cepend on 
positive law, instead of judging law by a separate standard of 
right and wrong (¢3 kai Tov dioe . . . oT). 

b 7. wdéAcv: though the following words prove that there is 
& reference to the early pari of their conversation, no doubt Plato 
was thinking of the constant recurrence in his writings of the 
great question as to the nature of right and wrong, and the 
sanction of morality, which had been introduced eg, in much 
the same terms in Bk. I. of the Rep.—The repetition of 176 in 
L and O before déexov is the mark of an inferior text. 

b8. mpés méAguov: in other words mpds avdpeiay. The 
reference to so recent a conversation is legitimately vague— 
The reason why this question is so important (epi dé Tov 
peylorov) is that our opponents not only deny that laws have 
anything to do with virtue, but declare that what we call virtue 
is only legality—i.e. the interest of the stronger. 

c2. Schneider’s ravry ideiv, for the MS. radrye Seiy, is a 
highly illuminating emendation. avr is not an adverb, but a 
dat. governed by ovjpepov; for idety in the sense of ‘look to,” 
“make it our object,” cf. Aesch. Hum. 540 xepdos idwv. The 
tense perhaps signifies habit. (Cp. Goodwin, M/. and T. § 159.) 
It was possibly because a pres. would seem more natural to us 
here that Schanz preferred his palaeographically more remote 
typeiv for Setv. (Stallb. is quite satisfied with the MS, detv, and 
would supply BAérew with it; Herm. strongly supports Schneider’s 
emendation, and Badham appears to have made it independently. 
Herm. cps. Soph. Aj. 1165 omedoov KoiAnv kdmerov tw’ idetv 
798’, where ideiv means “to provide”; as however tdeiv takes 
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the place of the preceding BAérev, the slightly different “look 
to” suits this passage better.—We must repeat Setv with ideiv, 
“that they have got to have in view the interest of that form 
of government, and to secure its permanence and integrity.”—The 
érrws clause is exegetical to cvppéepov, and sounds the more natural 
because it might itself depend on idetv, if necessary. It is 
repeated in another form below at d 3. 

c3. riv dices dpov rov dtxaiov: though at b6 7d dixarov 
kat advxov may have been meant to include posttively enacted right 
and wrong, these words show that the larger question of right 
and wrong in the abstract, as we should say, is the main subject 
of the aydicByrnos. “And they say that these words best 
define justice as it exists in nature,” ie. that outside positively 
enaocted law, right and wrong do not exist. 

a3. “Genitivus rns dpxns e voce cvudépor pendet, ut dativus 
éavT@ pro genitivo positus sit” Ast.—rov pévey, “with a view 
to its continuance.” Cp. 876e3 Tov pamore Baivery éEw THs 
dixns, Gorg. 457 e5 rov xarapaves yever Oar. 

a6. rav7’ is taken by Wagner to mean “ this course of action,” 
i.e. the punishment of the law-breaker. But clearly rat?’ is ravra 
ra TeOevra, and “ using the term rightful for them ” is an amplifica- 
tion of as ddtxovvra, which gives the justification of the punish- 
ment. 

a9. It seems equally clear that here too ravr’ means “ these 
enactments.” Ast and Stallb. take it as adverbial: the former 
translates it by “propterea, tdcirco,” the latter says it means the same 
as ovTwW Kal Tavrp, The sense which they and all other inter- 
preters appear to get out of the sentence is: “ that is how it will 
always be with justice.” But the Ath. could never say that, and 
it by no means agrees with what precedes and follows. What we 
want, and what he says, is: ‘These positive enactments will 
always claim the merit of rightfulness, and that is how they will 
do it” (ie. by penal enforcement)—For otrw xai ratry cp. 
681 d 6.—For the art. with Sixauov cf. 630d 9, 659 b 3. 

d11. rovro is the superior strength of the maker of these laws. 
They are made by 70 xparovv (above ¢ 9) and supertor strength was 
one of the dfiwpyara tov re dpyew Kat dpyerOar of 690 a— 
Schulthess’s afiwydrwv is evidently right; the MS. adscnparov 
is a careless misreading. 

e3. For ruv & cp. below 871e3 and 866d 7. 

06. eurddia erepa érépowwt: a repetition of 690d3 Kai dre 
mepukota mpos GAAnAG évavtins. The mention of d€iwparu as 
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possible eurodia is a subtle way of discrediting the particular 
dgiwua immediately referred to. 

W15alf. xat epapev rou. . is rtvar, “and we said, J 
think, that Pindar would have it to be by nature, (thus) legalizing 
extreme violence, to use his own words.” The asse:tion made at 
6908 was that Pindar said that “ club-law” was “ according to 
nature.” From the fuller quotation at Corg. 484b, we can sce 
that Pindar used the word dye: of the action of that “ Law which 
none can gainsay” (véuos 6 mavtwv Buordredis). Probably it 
means there “takes” (in the sense of “that those should take who 
have the power’); here Plato uses it in another sense of “ takes,” 
suggestive of forcible wrestiny of the truth. Se he applies to Pindar 
himself his own words éuxatov 7d Biacdrarov.-—s davat: cp. the 
ws paiieoGat in a similar position at Rep. 359d 7; Goodwin, M. 
and T.§ 755. “ As we are told that he said.” (Badha‘. rewrites 
the passage.) 
> @4, morepos tui, “to which side”; ie. to those who hold 
that vduos depends on force, and act on this lelief, or to those 
who believe in r7v Tot voguouv Exdvrwv dpxnv GAN od Bicov 
wepuxviav 690¢3. As the Athenian puts it towards the end of 
his next speech, the two classes are (1) those who hold that men 
are above laws, and (2) those who huld that laws are above men. 

a8 ff. “Where office is a thing to fight for, the winners get 
the government so absolntely in their own hands as not to leave a 
scrap of power with ti.: losers, in this generation or the next; 
and moreover” (rc... dé cp. 649b5) “both sides watch each 
other constantly, to make sure that no man shall come to power 
who will raise a hand against them to avenge former wrongs. 
What I say is, that is not a polity, and no laws are proper lawa 
which are not made in the interest of the whole community. 
When laws are made in the interest of part of the populace, I 
call those people not citizens but schismatics, and I call their 
claim to have right on their side a he.” 

For the general sense of the passage cp. 875a 5-8, and the 
éavty pirnv of 693 b 3. ° 

all. rupadvAdrrovtes : ie. each party, as its turn comes. 

bil. ddixduevos: the participle, as often, contains the main 
idea in the sentence. The “rising against” the party in power 
would not be serious unless a position of power had first been 
obtained. 

b2. ravras, “such combinations.” 

b 4. éréOnoav, like éoperepirav at a9, I take to be a gnomic 
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aor.—For dorot pa ouprarns: KTA, cp. Rep. 420 b ov pny impos 
tovto BAérovtes THv wou olxiouer, é dws ev Tt Hpiv EOvos eorat 
Stadhepdvrws evdarpov, dAN drrws rt pahirra bAn 7» rods. 

b5. I do not see that anything is gained by the Aldine 
oTacwretas and moXurelas for the MS, oraruiTas and zoAiras. 
—Cp. 832c2 rotrwy yap 8) wodireia pev ovdeuia, oTaciwreiat 
de rar déeyouvr’ dy op0orara,—-Whether, with Ald., we take 
rovtous to refer to vOpous, or, with the MSS., to ruvwy, there is 
something of a mapa mpocdoxiav about the sentence. Again, 
whether rovrwy in b6 be taken to refer to vdmoe or not, at all 
events ¢@ac.v mnst have a personal subject, and *that with any 
reading will have to be got out of revwy. Besides, I do not think 
rovrovs in b5 would have been put in at all unless it were to 
call attention to the change in the object of the verb, and show 
that the speaker is now talking of the ruvwyv, not of the vopous. 

b 7. TH oD woXe is a genitival dat. 

cl. ioydv xrd.: the usual explanatory asyndeton. 

C2. rots reOcio. vouows: it is significant that in the Laws 
prominence is given to positive enactment when the author is 
speaking of the principles on which rulers are to be selected. Cp. 
Rep. 412d éxXexréov . ... Tovovrous avdpas of dy okomovow 
qpiv parurra paivovrar Tapa wavTa TOV Biov, é é bev av ™) woXee 
Hyjowvrae TUpPEpELY, radon mpoOvpia. roretv, OS av pH, pndevi 
Tporw mpagar dv eeXeuv. 

c3. vixga: a reference to the of vixjoavres at a8; there is a 
victory to be won by prospective rulers; to gain this prize they 
must excel in submissiveness to the laws. 

c4. ryv rov Oedv vrnperiav: I agree with Ritter that 
Schulthess’s vopwv (so Ast and Schanz), and Orelli’s Oeopav (go 
Wagner and Stallb.) for Qeav are mistaken. There is an un- 
Platonic poverty of thought in such a statement as: “The man 
who obeys the laws best, is to be made chief servant of the laws.” 
At 762 e we are told that the highest distinction falls to the man 
who well serves the laws ws ravrnyv rots Beois otoav SovAciav, At 
713 e we were told that no city is safe under any other rule than 
the divine. Laws are the modern representatives of the daduoves 
of the Golden Age: they derive their authority from the divine 
element in us; obedience to them is therefore obedience to the 
Gods. I see nothing to invalidate this explanation in the fact 
that, immediately below, he says he has called the magistrates 
brnpeTas Tois vopors. He has just explained that the two terms 
“servants of the Jaws” and “servants of the Gods” are 
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synonymous. (Bury would read reOévrwy for Gedv.)—Soréov 
etvac: Badham says this was put in because it was felt to be 
confusing to have to wait so long for the dmrodoréov etvus at the 
end. No doubt; but it is more likely that Plato put it in than 
Bdh.’s “ lthrarvus.” 

c5. tp Ta devtepa xpurobyts: a reference to the “ victory ” 
spoken of at c3; “to him who bears the second palm,” Jowett. 

c6 ff. “But I do not now call men who are entitled rulers the 
servants of the laws because J want to say something striking : I 
believe the safety or ruin of a state depends on whether they are 
this or not.”—Ritter thinks there is un indication here that the 
- expression had been publicly criticized, 
d4. deorirns: Stallb. cps. Hdt. vii. 104 eAevOepor yap édvres 
- ov mavra éXevOepor eiiriv’ exert. yap ode Seawdtns vopos, TSv 
vrodepatvovar TOAAG ere pAAOV 7) Of Gol ce. 

a7ff CL “You are right there! You have an old man’s 
penetrating vision.” 

Ath. “Yes; men are at their blindest in such matters when 
they are young, and wide awake when they are old.” 

Cl. “Very tite.” 

Ath, “What next? May we not imagine the colunists 
assembled in presence before us, to hear the rest from our lips?” 

Cl. “ By all means.” 

Ath. “‘ Friends,” I would say to them, ‘as has been said of 
old, God, who holds the*heginning, the end, and the middle of all 
existence in his hand, through all the revolutions of nature goes 
straight to his end,” 

(Possibly an echo from this much quoted passage was in 
Cowper’s mind when he wrote: ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

e8. 6 wudads Adyos: the Scholiast on this passage says : 
mudraov Se Adyov Aéyet Tov ’Opdixdy, ds erev odtos* Zevs apxy, 
Zevs peooa, Aws 8 ék mdvia réruxtar, Levy rvOprjy yaiys te Kat 
ovpavot datepdevros. Kusebius, PH. xiii, 12 has preserved 
another Orphic fragment to the same effect: dpyv autos éxwv 
kat peroatov nde TeAEuTHY. 

716a1. The Scholiast says that eveig (which is well 
established, as against the variant «v@eiav in some of the quota- 
tions, and the early editions) means xara diknv, and that. wepero- 
pevdpevos means “moving in a circle,” and so aiwviws—the circle 
being a type of immortality. It is a dark saying; no doubt 
e00eig. symbolically. contains the notion of moral rectitude, but if 
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it is merely an alternative for xara Sixnv, Plato would hardly have 
added tw d¢ det cuvererar Sixn KTA, mepiropevopevos (cp. Tem. 
33d {f) is probably meant to bring before our minds the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, The apparent irreconcilability of 
the two truths is meant to have the form of a paradox, a divine 
mystery. In the Aristotelian treatise Ilepi xdopov 401d this 
passage is quoted with zopevopevos, but all other quotations and 
all MSS. give the compound verb.—For the numerous quotations 
of this passage see Stallb’s note.——zepaivec is used absolutely ; its 
opposite is ovdéy mepaivovow Rep. 4264; 80 mepaive. 5 ovdey 
n. wpoOupiu Eur. Phoen. 589. 

a2 ff. 70 S€ det xrX., “and Justice always goes along with Him 


‘and punishes those who forsake the divine law; and any man for 


whom good fortune is in store follows Justice in close attendance, 
modest and sedate in mien; but any man who is puffed up with 
pride—whether he be big with the sense of wealth or rank, or 
foolishly vain of youthful beauty—and kindles in his soul the flame 
of wanton wickedness, claiming to be above all rule and guidance, 
and fit to rule others instead,—such a man is abandoned by God ; 
and in this lost state he takes to himself yet other abandoned men, 
and with mad antics sets himself to work a general havoc. Many 
men make a hero of him, but before long Justice visits him with a 
full retribution, and he involves in his own downfall the utter 
ruin of his house and country.”—r@ dé... tiswpds: Stallb. 
shows by many quotations from ancient tommentators that Plato 
is still following the Orphic line of thought as expressed eg. in 
mapedpos yap 6 vouos Tov Atds, and 7 Sixy exriv dradds tov Ards. 

a3. is... €xduevos cuvererac: the repetition of the word 
cuvereras suggests the thought that the company of Justice means 
the company of God, whereas he who abandons Justice xara- 
Neiwerar Epnuos Geov (b'1). 

a4. Because Eusebius has no xai before xexoopypéevos, and 
because in A xai xexoopnpevos is written in the margin, Schanz 
regards kek. a8 a gloss on tasrewwos, and excludes it—6 8€ ris: 
so all MSS, and some quotations. Theodoret, Cedrenus, and some 
MSS. of Eusebius have ei 6€ res. Plutarch, De Is. et Os. p. 477 has 
a wodification rather than a quotation of the passage, which 
begins et Se reves. Boeckh, Ast, Stallb., Herm. and Schanz adopt 
et Sé tts. It is evident that this suits the passage; xaradeirerar 
in b1 is the main verb, and the pAéyerae clause is a dependent 
one. The explanation of the MS. reading seems to be that Plato 
is archaizing here on purpose, and uses 6 tes, the Epic form of 
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doris (ep. in Agamemnon’s sviemn appeal to the avengers of perjury 
at I 279 rivvoGov éris x’ ériopxov éudcoy-—a passage which 
may well have been in Plato’s mind at the time); so that 6 8€ ris 
(as it should be written) stands for dAX’ dors (or Crits 6€, which 
Badham would write heve).—-Plutarch further modifies @Aéyerat 
into pAcyopevor, which suits the est of his passage. (H. Steph. 
altered pr€éyerar to prEeydy1evos.) 

a5. I think it i best to take 7 ypyjuacw ... dog as sub- 
ordinate in sense to éfuodeis tard peyadoryias; they are iluetra- 
tions of the various forms which peyadAavy’a may take. 

b 2. The same idea lurke in the metaphorical ox:prd that is to 
be found in the modern English slang terin “a bounder.” 

b3. cogev and érofycev are gnomic aorista. 

b 5. mpos ratr’ otv ottm Stareraypéva, “in the face then of 
this dispensation.” 

b6, dpav 7 Siavociofa.: the answer Se? duavonOjvar ws 
éropevov .. . would correspond more exactly te the question, as 
Badham would write it, with the 7 omitted, bat the more inexact 
correspondence is quite Platonic. (Bdh. would also reject Se? 
StavonPnvac in bY.) Schanz rejects both 4 and dcavoeia Par. 

b 8. Madvig (followed by Schanz) would remove the emphatic 
asyndeton by reading dr. as, This spoils the sentence; even 
Heindorf’s Sety for Set weakens it. 

c1lff. pia xrd., “there is only one, and it finds its only 
expression in the old saying that like will love like,—if it is itself 
within the proper bounds; things that know no bounds love 
neither each other nor those which do. Some men say ‘man is 
the measure of ajl things’; in a far truer sense it is God who 
really sets the bounds by which all things human (npiv) are 
measured and judged.” 

cl. The selection of the word axdAovfos suggests the same 
metaphor as was presented by éxéuevos cuvérerut, and by tov 
cuvaxorXovOncdovrwv. Company in a journey implies unanimity. 

c3. The addition of the words dvre petpiy shows that the 
speaker is not so much adapting the old proverb as limiting its 
scope. It always has been applied freely to the association of the 
wicked (e.g. Od. xvii. 218, and Arist. N.E. ix. 3. 3); Plato says the 
natural liking of each other is confined to the good. He uses for 
good the word pérpios, which suggests “within certain limits,” and 
this suggestion helps the further deductions of his argument.— 
Whereas Aristotle (J.c.) warns us of the evil results of loving a bad 
man—i.e, the becoming like him—Plato holds that not even when 
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you have become like a bad man can you love him. All wicked- 
ness ig represented as duerpia, “extravagance” or “excess,” which 
must arouse universal dislike. At Polit. 284 e, after defining the 
two criteria of size, ie. (1) the relative, and (2) the absolute, Plato 
paraphrases 7d pétpiov by Kai Td mpérov, kal Trdv Katpdv, Kat TO 
dedv, kat wav? ordca eis Td pévov drpkicOn Tov érXaTwv. 

c4, mévrwy xpyudrov perpov: “Tangitur effatum illud 
Protagorae . . . de quo v. Cratyl. 385e, Theaet. 1524” Stallb. 

c6, rovovTw is equivalent to “the author of limitation,” and 
the following rovovroy to “one who puts a limitation on his own 
conduct and behaviour.”—eis dvvayi dre pddurra: so at 771e 
ére padiora ... Kara 7d Sivarov, Rep. 458 ¢, Polit. 279¢ xara 
Sivapu ote padre dia Bpdyewv. A similar redundancy occurs at 
Rep. 427 e ets Stvayiv mavre tpdr@, Phaedr. 257 a eis Hperépav 
Sivapey ote kadXiory, and 273 e mpatrew 7d way eis Svvapev. 

dl. 6 pév cudpwv yyav: cwdpocivy is the virtue most 
clearly to be identified with éuperpia. 

d3. xai ddukos MSS. There is no point in adding aézxos to 
the two preceding predicates, and Burnet has adopted Ritter’s 
insertion of 6 before it. To make it clearer that cai 6 ddsuxos and 
kat 74 GAA" stand for the’rest of the vices, I have put a comma after 
Ssagopos (which, as above at 679b, means “hostile”), Schanz 
rejects kat dduxos. Faehse reads xat aeos, and Stallb. suggested 
Kat actAos for it. 

d5. The addition of aAn@éorarov signifies that Plato is not so 
much gloating over the confusion of the wrongdoers, as expressing 
delight in the grandeur and beauty of the philosophical truth, and 
the ennobling of religion above the position which it held in 
popular notions. 

d6. Burnet rightly adopts Schanz’s dei for the MS. Set, which 
Stallb. rejects and most edd. turn into 81. 

@2, rovrwy Tavavria répuxev ; ie, not only is a knave’s offering 
an abomination (and his selfish prayer an outrage) but it will be 
the worse for him that he has offered it. Stallb. has collected, in 
his note on the following words, many similar passages from 
ancient authors. 

717a1. For the ro with dpOdv cp. above 714 d 9, and 630 d 9, 
659 b and 691b11. 

a3. Suidas, in quoting this passage (8.v. prapa Kedar), has 
evxatporaros for the MS. éyxaspdraros, Cp. Phaedo 78 a (ovK éorev 
eis G Te dy evxatpdrepov [v.L dvayKatdrepov] dvaXicKore Xpyuara) ; 
probably in both places a profitable expenditure is being spoken of. 
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This meaning is perhaps more likely to attach to edxarpos than to 
éykatpos. I think we should read the former, 

a4. avrov, “which belong to it.” ie. “which vould be used 
to hit it.” Stallb. cps. Phaedr. 230 d rips epns €£d8ou rh hdpuakov 
(so too 274 @ pyvnpns ve Kat codias dépyuxov), where the gen. 
stands for the advantage secured by the drug. The meaniny is here 
helped out by the immediately previous gen. with oroxd(eo Oat. 
Ast says avrov depends fonly) on cheou (the aiming at it), by 
“trajectio verborum.” This is mere hocus-pocus; standiug where 
it does avrov must go with BéAy. (it is conceivable that we ought 
to supply it.again with Zpeocs, but I think it is better not to do 
so.—Badham, followed by Schanz, would read ut for a‘rov,) 

a5. trois BeAeou: a genitival dative. Plato is fond of such 
datives; here there is the special reason for it that a gen. with 
édeors commonly denotes the object aimed at. Here .it means 
“the means of discharge suitable to the missiles.’ ‘Ast takes the 
dat. to be an instrumental one.) —ra moi’ dv Aeyspeva opOdrura 
déporr’ av; lit. “the called what (missiles and engines) most 
rightly would be carried?” ie. “ What shall we name as the 
weapons (most proper) to be carried?” The principal verb is, as 
often, in the participle.—¢éporro continues the metaphor of Pedy. 
—tu, which, in idea, includes épecis as well as BeAn, does not go 
closely with zoia, which ix predicate to Aeyopeva. As, eg, at 
Polit, 282 c 5 we have Acyomev efvat xdraypa te in the sense of 
“we use the term kdétoypa to denote .. .,” so here Aeyopeva, 


717 a 


which is equal in effect to Aéyouwev av, means “what names shall . 


we give to...?” Schanz’s qdepoueva for Acyopueva, which 
simplifies the sentence, impoverishes it, and lays too much stress 
on the metaphorical pépocro.—The same objection holds against 
Richards’s yey vépeva and Bury’s recvopeva, for Aeyoueva —opOdrara, 
goes with pépurro, not with Acyoueva. 

a6 ff. mpwrov pev,. .. vuvd2: this, for us, ico succinct account of 
the various ritual by which the different divinities are to be 
worshipped presents many difficulties, and has been, in several 
details, variously interpreted. All editors but Schneider and 
Burnet adopt the Aldine alteration of the MS. ra dé in b 1 to 
rois 6. Familiarity with the phrase of dvwlev Geot led to this 
change, and those who make it take rots éurporOev py Oeiow as 
neuter and governed by dvri¢wva. But the passage in Plut. De 
Is, et Os, cited by Ast and Burnet gives unmistakable support to 
the MS. reading. Plutarch says ra 8 avtipwva roirwv Saipoow 
drodiéwotv ; both dvwOev and avridwva are sometimes found with 
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gen. in the place of the commoner dat. Light is thrown on the 
subject by Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 197 cited by Ast: kat rots 
pev ovpaviows Beots wepitta Ove, tots 5€ xOoviors apria,—Ald.’s 
other change of the MS. dpwreta to dpurrepa is confirmed by 
O and has been universally adopted. Further, at b 1 Burnet 
rejects Ta wepitra as a very natural commentator’s explanation of 
Ta ToUTwY dvwHev, which was enough for Plutarch. With Plutarch 
the two kinds of offering are, for the higher gods ra defia Kat 
mepitrd, and for the lower—whom he wrongly calls Saipoves, 
instead of y@dvioe Deoi—ra avtidwva rovtwv: I should like to 
see a further advance on these lines in the rejection of xat Setrepa 
(in a 8). This seems to me just as likely to be a commentator’s 
addition. It still remains a puzzle why Plato should have so very 
markedly (rpwrov pév) put the inferior honours of the second 
class of deities in the forefront of his enumeration. It looks as 
if he were condemning a tendency to put the y@dvior Oeod first. 

a7. tovs Tv modi éxovras Oeovs: apparently the patron god 
of the city, even if not one of the “Olympians,” was put into the 
same class with them as far as ritual went. 

a8. dpria [kat Sevrepa] Kat dpiotepa: Ast says tids in a 6 
is in apposition to these words, Stallb. that these words are in 
apposition to ryzds. I incline to Ast’s view; dpria «7A. are the 
emphatic words: “ As for the honours which, next to the Olympian 
and city-patron deities, you pay to the gods of the world below, 
you will be acting correctly if you give them the inferior honours, 
and the former the superior.” (Schneider seems to make a fresh 
sentence begin with ra d€ rovrwv avwGev, and to treat rd mepitTa 
«TX. as its predicate. I do not think Seged in Plutarch and 
dpurtepa, here are used in the sense of “of good” or “evil 
omen” (Jowett), but literally, like dpria and zepirra, the 
symbolism being in both cases implied. 

b 2, Here we have another instance of the redundancy observed 
above at 716c 7. It seems unnecessary, with Bdh. and Schanz, to 
reject éumpooGev; he says ‘‘just above” instead of “above.” Cp. 
however 683 e 5, 86148. 

b 3. dpysdfour’: the act. dpytd(w at Phaedr. 250c, Laws 910c¢ 
(I think), and in Plutarch, Nwma ch. 8, means (like reAciv) perform, 
celebrate (reAeriv, Ouoias, roymds, xopeias); at Phaedr. 252d and 
Eur. Bacch. 415 it is used absolutely, without an object, in the 
sense given in Suidas a.v. opyewves: dpyidfew Sé éore ta TOV Gea 
opyta reAeitv. (So too Photius and Gramm., Bek. Anecd. i. p. 
287.) . Thompson on Phaedr. 252d says “dpyidfev Jen is the 
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usual construction,” but I hae not been able to find any instances 
of it, unless Ast’s opyid(o. be adopted here. At b4 iSptuurd 
dpytafépneva implies a trausitive use in the sense of “serve” (a 
shrine), or ‘‘ worship” (a statue). In late Greek (Plutarch and 
Lucian) there are two transitive uses of ic word, (1) “worship ” 
(a god), and (2) “ initiate” (a worsh‘pper). Schanz follows Ast in 
reading opytd(ot, but im the case of a wora with such various uses 
and constructions we have no right tu do this, and s middle 
opytaceo Gar with a dative of the deity honoured may well take 
rauk amoug the rest of them. 

b 4. éraxoXdovOot: tiiis is the reading of all the MSS. but 
one (Bekker’s »), which has é€:uxoAovGeiy with -of over it. 
The earlier edd. including Ast and Stallb. unwarrautably altered 
this to éraxoXove?. Either the author, or a transcriber, though: 
another év unnecessary after that with the immediately. preceding 
verb; it can hardly be an independent wish.--atrois: it is 
hard to say whether this is mac. or neut.—idpipara: if avrots 
is mage. this would most naturally mean statues (as at 93le. So 
Schneider); if neuter, “those observances,” ptyara would 
mean shrines.—“ Next after these deities will come the statues 
of each man’s household gods” (ic. his dead ancestors) ‘ the 
worship of whom is to conform to the (public) regulations.” Cp. 
910 ¢. 

b6. The form of the sentence is changed; instead of yoveis 
CavrTes Tiysmpevoe we have yovéwy tTipat (wyvTwr. Lt is assumed 
that parents stand to their offspring in a quasi-divine relationship. 
—ws Jews MSS. Ficinus in his translation begivs this sentence 
“utbus fas est,” and I think Hermann argues rightly that ois 
and not ws ought to stand here. It is more natural to leave out 
the éoré with Oéuis if we have ofs, than if we have ws in the 
sense of nam; in other words Jes, standing where it does, needs 
the support of a more emphatic word than «ms. 

b8. Like the Latin antiquior, the comp. and sup. of mperPus 
are used of superior obligations; there seems to be the same kind 
of punning use of rpéo Bus here that there is in the case of raAatds 
at c6.—vopifey Se: 5€ without any clause before it to which 
it is adversative is here “ moreover,” a8 in kal... de—It is 
easy to supply “he ought” from the preceding Oéus (éort), 
though the ois belongs only to the previous clause. (Ast 
apparently felt that the ofs ought to be carried on in thought as 
well, and therefore preferred ws.)—‘‘ He should consider, more- 
over, that all he has in his possession belongs to those who gave 
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him birth and nurture, and should make his property minister 
to his parents’ service to the utmost of his power, whether of 
purse or person, or mind, and thereby repay the debt of cares 
and pains which they have bestowed upon him—an expenditure 
made of old for his youthful development, which moreover the son 
repays to the old when age has brought them to need the repay- 
ment sorely,” 

c2. Both éxefvors and xara Sivayiv macav go with brnpeciav, 
not sapéxev. For the dat. St. cps. 631d, 633c, Crat. 437, 
Parm. 128 ¢. 

c3. Sevrepa and rpira are governed by wapéxew: the clause 
explains that wdvra a Kéxtnras Kat é€xet includes all powers of 
body and mind, as well as external property. 

c4. daveiopara is in apposition to émipeAcias and wédivas. 

c5. mwaXdaias . . . maXasots: there seems to be an intentional 
repetition of this word: the debts are of old standing, and the 
creditors are old when they are repaid. Under these circum- 
stances the unusual and poetical raAasds in the sense of aged (so 
at Tim. 22 b, and Symp. 182 b) does not seem out of place.—There 
is a further verbal antithesis in the conjunction raAauds emi véors. 
véeows, I think, is neut., and refers to the acquired possessions and 
powers of which mention has just been made: “loans granted of 
old on the security of what was young.” The man who has 
incurred the debt is all through spoken of in the singular. 
(Ast translates “pueris mutuos datos,” Stallb. “ pueris tanquam 
impensas,” Wagner “wegen der Kinder erlitten,” Schneider “in 
parvulis elocatas,” Jowett “in the days of his infancy.”)—The 6¢, 
which Ast and Apelt object to, seems to present no greater 
difficulty than that after vouifew in b8, and it has much 
the same meaning here, (Objecting to this 6€ and the 
unusual sense of waAacois, Apelt conjectures SixrAaciws for Se 
taXatots; but when a man has been told that his whole possessions 
must go in payment, “twice the debt” seems a limitation. A 
modern actuary would think “twice the loan” a poor return 
after thirty years.) 

7. Kat éoxnKevar, “and always to have had”; the addition 
of the perf. expresses the abiding effect of a transgression, even in 
word, against filial piety. 

a 1 There is a similar conceit ” those noticed above in the 
use of mrpéo Bus, véos, and mrada0s, in the juxtaposition of Koupay 
and Bapurdrn ; ; cp. 935a ex doyov, Kovpov mpdyparos, epyy 
pion TE Kat €xOpac Bapbrarat yiyvovrat, Plutarch, quoting Plato 
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at De garr. 505 c, and De ire, cohib. 456d, and Conviv. disp. 634 
and De cap. ex in. ut. 90c, mixes up the two passages. 

G3 ff. Gupovpevors . . . Stadepovrws, “therefore a oon should 
bow before a parent’s anger, even when vented in resentfu) word 
or deed, and should muke allowance for le specia: provocation 
there must be in the (mere) thought that a son should l ave done 
the wrong.” 

G8. pyre trrepalpovra .. . ériferay: Herm. Schneider, the 
Ziir. edd. and Burnet, are the only edd. who have left this passage 
as it is in the MSS.---barring the alteration of yevvjras to 
yevvytas.—-Stobaeus has rov e(Oicpévov cyxov: Ficinns, “con- 
suetam magnitudinem  excedere”— if this wa: the right reading 
virepaipovra was used transitively in the sense of exaygerale, but it 
seems best: to follow the MSS. and take wrepacpovra intransitivelv 
in the sense of exceed.—The acc. part. supposes cudpovéotara 
Odmrew kdAXwwrdv éore to have gonc before. 

el. dv=roitrwyr (i.e. Tov OyKev) ofs (instrumental dat.) ; so at 
Prot. 361e2 dv evrvyydvw stands for rovrwv ots evruyxdvw, and 
below at 721d 4 ripwy dy stands for repay ais.—rTiOnps, as at 
947 e and Menex. 242 c 2, is used in the sense of “bury.” (Ficinus 
translates “quae maiores genitoribus suis sty uebant.”—Apelt would 
read ériunoayv for ériBevav ; the tense is against this) (Badham, 
followed by Schanz, reads tav eiOicpeévev dyxov, and Tuis yervytais 
only he did not correct the accent of yevv7yrats.—Cod. Voss. and 
H. Steph., followed by «ist and Stallb., put in evs before rows, 
and Ficinus’s translation supports this.) Care, he says, should be 
taken that family traditions in such matters should be upheld ; 
otherwise the later members of the family would feel themselves 
slighted. 

e2. kar éviavrdv is a quasi-adjectival qualification of emt- 
peAcias—attentions paid to them on the anniversary of their death 
—or possibly of their birth, 

e3f. rq S& py wapadreirev .. . rapexopevov: we should 
have expected pndev instead of pj, but apparently rapuAcirecv 
is here used, like éxAcizreiy, intransitively, and with a participle 
agreeing with its subject; cp. Menez. 249b 4 wdAus tous Tedev- 
THOaVvTas TyLwWo~ ovVderroTe ExAcirel. 

718 a3. vépovra—like mapexdpevov—is subordinate to mupa- 
Nelrewv. “ Above all honour them constantly by diligently keeping 
their memory fresh, and grudging the dead nothing of the proper 
expenditure which fortune has put it in your power to bestow.” 
Badham reads 70 for 79, and rotro for rovrw, and follows Stobaeus 
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and Ast in omitting re after Sumdvys. Stallb. and Schanz agree 
in the latter point. This makes a weak conclusion. What the 
MSS. say is: “ Above all, never forget them, and don’t grudge a 
penny you fittingly spend in their honour ;” the other is: “ Above 
all show that you never forget them by spending a proper sum in 
their honour.” ‘ 

a4. Stobaeus omits the av after afiav. 

a6. Here ends the imaginary exhortation, and the description 
of the “armoury” of ceremonies by which the favour of all 
superior beings is to be propitiated. For the right behaviour 
towards equals and inferiors we are referred to the laws themselves. 
—The antecedent which has to be supplied to @ is an adverbial 
ace. Tatra, qualifying 7 SvéEodos . . . rv mwéAw .. . paKxapiav 

. aoteAc ; “as regards those things.” (Schneider takes this 
tavta to be governed by weifovca.) & and dua are themselves 
governed by droreAovvra, which is subordinate to faidpuvdjevoy, 
which in its turn is subordinate to xoupeiv. 

a7. mpos Oewv, which Ast would reject, means, as Stallb. says, 
divinitus constituta ; cp. Ud. ¢ 207 apds yap Acos eto aravres 
Ecivol re rw xot Te. 

a8. kui outAias stands for a more regular kal édcas dptAias 
—‘“ (what) relations with all of these.” 

bil. datdpuvdpevov .. . xoopetv: i.e, the fulfilment of these 
various social obligations will give his life orderliness and charm. 

b2. tov vouwy avtav 1 defodos drureAc? ig apparently 
equivalent to of vdpot avrot dueeAOdvres droreAovat (cp. below 
768d 5).—Ficinus translates “leqgum «ipsarum tractatio demon- 
strabit.” This suggests to Ast that perhaps defer xai has fallen 
out after dtefodos.—As Ritter says, the meiSovoa here does not 
refer to the prefaces spoken of below. ‘This class of laws requires 
no preface. 

b7. Soxe? por... dpxerOar: I agree with Apelt (p. 8) in 
thinking that it is too much to expect that this can mean “ it 
seems to me the right thing for him .. . to begin,” and accept his 
suggestion that Seiv has fallen out before Setyua.—rovrwv répy : 
this I take to be a variety of expression for a simple gen. Op. on 
676 c 6. 

cl. ra Aowra wdvra eis Sivapuw Sue€eAPdvTa: it will be 
noticed that the subjects of how to behave to (1) children, (2) 
relatives, (3) friends, (4) fellow-citizens, and (5) £évoe are all dealt 
with in this order below at 729a~-730a. It seems then that the 
best explanation of this difficult passage is to suppose it to be a 
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statement of the author’s ixtention of dealing with these subjects, 
here (718 a 6 ff.) postponed, later on in the general preface, before 
coming to the actual leyislation about them. 

c4, I think we ought to follow Ast in assignine this question 
to Cleinias. The Ath. has said that such a discourse must not be 
év oXHpate vopov; it is natural then thas Cl. should ask “what 4s 
the proper forin for it#” If with other editors we take it asa 
“rhetorical ” question av-l put it iu the Athenian’s incuth, we are 
met by the difficulty that in all other such questions as are cited by 
Stallb.— Symp. 178d, uvelow 72046, 722d, and 72% b—-the verb 
is in the first person. 

c6 ff. “It is by nomeans cas, to confine 1t3 delivery witb the 
bounds of what you may call a single pattcri; but let us look at 
it suuichow in this way, and see if we cannot get a definite notien 
abont. it.” 

cQ9. Tv qovtoy refers in grammar to te in c7, but the Ath.’s 
following disquisition is rather an explanation of cotwot teva 
tporov, Which = ottwoi Tus. 

10. avrots: Wagner says, either we must suppose avror's to 
refer to tobs vouous, and give cireGerrdrous an active sense, or 
take avtovs to be a scribe’s mistake for dorots. He is not right, 
however, in saying that the people have not been referred to, At 
cl we had éxeivors ois vopoberyve:, and Tov vopov only came two 
lines later. That evrecfs should be act. is very unlikely, as it has 
recently (715 v 2) occurt| in a passive scse.—dezors makes good 
sense, but it would want an article before it. 

cll. rovro roeiv, “to produce this result”; ic. “to incline 
them,” or perhaps “to persuade them towards virtue.” 

d2. 7a... 8) AexGevra: not, I think, (as the Scholiast) “the 
speech just delivered ”—i.e. that beginning at 715 7—-but “just 
what I mentioned ”—i.e. at 718 b 5.—edofev is a “ conversational ” 
aorist, which we should translate by a present. 

a4. The first thing to note about this perplexing passage is 
that the vulgate AaBdyeva, padrov & has no MS. authority. In 
A we have padAov«*6’, the & in an erasure, and in both A and 
O AaBopeva is given in the margin, clearly as an alternative to 
padrAov § Burnet adopts the alternative, and this gives a 
construction, though a harsh one: eis 7d gocvs with adxoveuv, and 
there is a threefold change of “ person” within the three clauses ; 
the subj. of rapaivy is (I think) 6 vopoGerns, AuBopeva agrees with 
the antecedent to wept dy; the subject to axovew is the man to 
whom the vopoGérys is speaking. O. Apelt (p. 8) takes a similar 
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course in reading peraAaBdvra (“getting hold of”), which he 
thinks more likely than AaPopueva to have been corrupted into 
padrov &. (This I doubt; AaGou. might very well have been 
so written in early cursive as to be read as uaAAov—-pauoy—and 
the three letters replaced by «+6 might well have been eva.)— 
We may translate: “It seems to me, then, that just the discourse 
I spoke of would do something toward’ making a man listen in a 
civil and even kindly mood to the subject of the lawgiver’s 
exhortations,” i.e. the actual enactments, “as they would fall on a 
mind not altogether unprepared.” (Madvig, followed by Schanz, 
writes ony wux7, paddrov 6’, Badham AaBopueva pardrov Se 
mpactas, nuepworepov Te dua mrocetv, Stallb. would insert. wepaivesy 
(to go with eis 70) after wapaivy, Ritter contents himself with 
altering ro in d 3 to ra.)—ore xrX., “in fact it will be a very 
welcome result, if he brings his audience, by making them, as I 
say, more kindly, into a more docile frame of mind, however 
little he may do in that direction.” 

a5. Vermehren is doubtless right in reading dni for the MS. 
gnoi: the repetition of evevéorepov is marked, and dep Pyvi is 
very otiose. 

a6. Badham’s wavv for the MS. wav is right here, I think 
(the case at 801 b 10 is different).—Cp. 723a4 da riv evpeéeveray 
evpaberrepov; in both places it is implied that goodwill towards 
instruction conduces to receptivity, and should precede it. It 
is just this inclination which the following words describe as 
wanting. The reason is that heaven has ordained that the “ first 
step” in the road to virtue shall be a hard one. Hence the 
special need that the benefits to follow on this step should be 
clearly set forth. 

e2. Both at Rep. 364cd, where the passage (Hes. Up. et D. 
287 ff.) is quoted, and here, there are variants from our text of 
Hesiod. For oAiyn pév odds Plato has at Rep. 364 ety pév odds, 
and here 7 656s Acta, a great improvement, as oA‘yn only says the 
same things as the following words—-which are here paraphrased 
by pada Bpaxeta otoa. So too is tena for txnrast, of which the 
subject is not clear. Even the pépecv (for wéXevv) in v. 292, in the 
sense of “ (easy) to endure,” may be correct. The two last variants 
are not supported, as Aein is, by the quotation at Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 
20. It was a favourite passage with Plato; ep Prot. 340d and 
Phaedr. 272 ¢. 

719 a5. avrd MSS. ; for this Bdh. proposed ad (and so Schanz). 
O. Apelt (p. 9) thinks it more likely that at should have become 
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avrd if riéva: followed it rather than Geivai, especially as riOeu 
immediately follows, But I think Burnet is right in leaving 
avrs unaltered. rotro would be quite regular: adrd is slightly 
anacoluthic ; it implies a causal force in the p ceding clause, 
something like “since this is the effect which the previous 
argument has produced upon me. { shculd like to lay it before 
you.” av is certainly not wanted. 

b 4. Because the first hand of A has not peév (before 69) Schanz 
omits it; L and O both have it.---cpixpo ... mporOev: i.e. 656 c. 

b 6. wovety in the tuchnical seupe of “utter as peetry”; L and 
O have Aéyew for it.—ot yap dv eideley: Ast would peeve the 
dv; either, he aays,-we ought to have eidévar, or—édru being 
supplied in thought-—eidetev. But this very passage shows us 
that there is a third alternative: asin ws... def we may have 
the tense used by the original speaker ; here this WAS OvK dy 
eiSetev, “they would not he likely to know”; od ycp eidevae or ov 
yop tbecey would be “Lecause they did not know.”—ri aor’ 
évavriov rots vopor av Aeyovres: here the part. Aeyovres is the 
more important verb, “for they would have no idea what of their 
utterances would be against the law and do harm to the state.” 
This is better than to make ri wor’ go with BAdmrrov av. It 
is the ignorance of the nature of their own utterances, rather thau 
the ignorance of their effect, which makes the poets dangerous. 

b9 ff. It is a rich piece of Platonic humour which gives the 
much decried and dangerous poet the task of teaching the vouoGerns 
his duty. ‘* We poor poets,” he is made to say, “have to suit 
our words to the chance ideas of our characters: you lawgivers 
have to be quite sure what is right, and why: if you are not, you 
have no right to dictate to others.”—-All through this speech the 
Ath. is speaking on behalf of the poets (irép tov wotntwv), and 
at times he assumes the person of a poet; so atcl avroy ijpwv 
means “by us poets ourselves,” and alt d7 éyw means “J, the 
poet.”—The poet, as the master of the way of saying things, is the 
natural adviser of the lawgiver in the matter of the wise and 
conciliatory representation of his laws to the minds of his subjects. 
Plato shows by his frequent quotations from poets how much he 
values their power of expression. 

c6. wowy : again used in the technical sense. 

a 2, Sto mepi évds : ie. Sie Adyous, in explanatory apposition to 
rovro, Ast rejects rovro in d 1, which Ficinus does not translate. 

d4, vvvdj: the reference is to 717d 7, where the vopolerns 
had stipulated for a perpia trad7. 
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d6. mporrdrress used of the legislators constant injunction, 
éryveras “timeless” (aor.) of his arguments in its support. 

a7. «it pev yuv7y por... ein, “if one of my characters was 
@ woman of great wealth.” | 

d8. év 7@ woujpare: this goes with ein almost as directly as 
with duaxeAevoito.  Ficinus takes it only with the following 
éraivoinv, and so does the MS. of Stobaeus, Many wrong- 
headed alterations of roujyare have been made, eg. ypdppare 
Ast, émurrypare Winckelmann, pvjpare Stallb., vooipar. Haupt, 
mpoonkovTs. pvypare Richards, (rw) otknpare Ape}t — by editors 
who failed to see that the “poet” is speaking here of what his 
character in his poem would say. 

el, In ézacvoiny the poet speaks as if it were he who expressed 
the opinions of his characters—while the following éravécas, like 
StaxeXevouro, fixes the responsibility on the character in his poem 
——conscious all the time that the former view is the correct one. 

e3. rév airdv: this may be correct—ie. rdv adrdy TO vopobE- 
v1), “the same kind of tomb that you, the lawgiver, would enjoin” ; 
but I am inuch disposed to accept H. Richards’s suggestion that 
we ought to read rovovrov here.—The MSS. and that of Stobaeus 
have éra:véoot; Bekker was most likely right in reading the now 
discredited form émrawveéoat (cp. 773¢ 8). Bdh. proposed érarvoiy 
got, which would help to explain rdv avrdv.—vovy is evidently 
used in the sense of vvvd), which Schanz suggests for it. 

e 5. Le. as a lawgiver you have no right to use the term perpiov 
unless you define it. 

e7 ff. Having established the fact that the vouoberys is able to 
recommend the law by argument and persuasion, he now proceeds 
to explain the best way of doing it. This speech is very conversa- 
tional in style, but quite clear. Stallb. is right in marking a 
break, and a fresh start, after Oepameverv. “I ask then, is our 
dispenser of laws to put no such preface in the forefront of his - 
ordinances? Must he say straight off what has to be done or not 
done, name the penalty attached to transgression, and pass on to 
the next law without adding to his enactments a single bit of 
conciliation or persuasion? Why, just as doctors for instance are 
in the habit of treating us, one this way, and one that, when we 
are ill (exdo-rore)—just call the two styles to mind, and then we 
can appeal to the law-maker—just as children would appeal to the 
doctor to be as nice to them as possible. Give you an instance ? 
What I mean is, there are doctors and doctors’ men, who hear the 
hame, you know, of doctors themselves.” “They do.” “ And they 
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are al] so called whether they are free men, or slaves who pick up 
their skill by listening to their masters’ directions and watching 
their proceedings, learning by rote and not by principle, which is 
the way the frec-born doctors themselves learn, an* the way they 
teach the members of their schoo]. You prant the existence of 
these two kinds of docturs?” “Certainly.” 

e8. For mpoayopevy O has -ever and A? -evor; m O -ee is 
corrected to -y and there ie a marginal note saying “all copies 
have the subjunctive”; in dpdafn and tpéernrue both A and O 
have the subj., whicl: A corrects to opt. and O (in ppdd only) to 
the pres. -ind.-— Ast, not. recognizing thai the subjunctives are 
deliberative, reads opt. and puts in ay, 

720a1. trois vouvleroupevors: the expression 1 vepoOeroupsevyn 
moAus at 701 d 8, and stil] more robs viv vonoberorpevous at 857 6 6 
prove that the part. liere may be masc, aud denote the people for 
whum the laws are made (so Jowett), but I think Wagner is right 
in taking it to be neuter, and to mean “enactments,” as at 785 a. 
The latter meaning fits in with the mpou- in rpoad.66 better than 
the former. 

b2. I believe tha: all commentators and translators are in error 
in thinking that Plato admits the possibility of the empirtes being 
free citizens, From kar’ eritagi tu d€ pa) applies solely to dotAor 
the previous words mean : “ Yes, (we call the whole lot “doctors ’’) 
whether they belong to tine free-citizen kind, or the slave kind ”— 
then follows a deserijption of the slave kind. This is also clear 
from b 4 and b 5, as also below at 857 cd. 

b 5. ovrw seems to us pleonastic; it serves to give a unity and 
emphasis to the part of the sentence containing peuarjxaoe and 
duddoKover. The course of learning and teaching systematically 
(xara pvovv) in medical schools is opposed to the random picking 
up by their slave assistants of bits of doctors’ skill—-With rods 
avtov maidas Stallb. cps. of (wypddwv maidses 76901. Cp. Rep, 
4086 wavy Kopwous, epn, A€yess AckAyTiod ruidas, “ quite 
philosophic practitioners you make them out to be!” where there 
is a slight pun, as Machaon was really Asclepius’s son, L. & S. 
s.v. I. 3 and the biblical phrase “the sons uf the prophets.” 

c2. «ai: we should say “or.” 

c3, 4. Schanz says one éxdorov must go. But if the second be 
omitted the sentence runs awkwardly : if the first was not originally 
there, who would think of putting it in? €xa@rou Tay oiKerar 
bears a very relevant sense. The slaves were not treated as 
individuals, but in the lump. 
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c 5. od drodéyerar: ie. he would cut his patient very short 
if he showed a disposition to explain his case or to ask for an 
explanation. 

c7, I cannot but think that Plato wrote av@d5ns here, and 
that some early scribe wrote -Ws because he had so recently had 
three consecutive words ending in -ws. If the MS. text be 
retained, it might be as well to put a comma after ripavvos, to 
show that av@adas goes with mpoordfas. “He writes him a 
second-hand prescription, with a cock-sure air, issuing his orders 
like a tyrant whose will is law, and then rushes off to the next 
slave-patient.” (av@adws will hardly bear the meaning “with 
the absolute air of a tyrant”; Jowett takes av8. with ofyerar— 
‘rushes off with equal aasurance.”) 

8, Kat paotwvny KrAr,., “and by so doing lightens his master’s 
professional labours ”— i.e. by relieving him of his slave-patients. 
(Jowett unaccountably translates: “and so relieves the master of 
the house of the care of his invalid slaves.”) 

dil. ws ért rd r)eiorov leaves it open to us to suppose that a 
physician now and then treated the case of a slave. | 

d3. eLerd(wy ax’ dpyns kai xara pio: terms which suggest 
a philosophical, systemati¢ investigation ; for the latter cp. above 
b4.—r@ kdpvovte Kowvovpevos xX, “taking the patient, and his 
friends as well, into his confidence.” 

a5. twv vorotvrwy : a curious change of number, 

a6. erérafev: gnomic aor. 

a7. For pera “by the help of” cp. Rep. 560d trepopifover . . . 
pera, ToAAwy Kai dvwdeAov ercOuprav, and cp. Theaet. 180c 8 and 
above 710d 7, 738d 7, 791 a7. 

el. dzoreXciy seems by all interpreters to have been taken 
absolutely, in the sense of “make (him) whole,” or “complete (the 
cure).” I do not believe this use to have been possible. The 
analogy of 767a9 jirep av kpivwv tiv Sixnv dmroreAy suggests 
that aoreXecivy could be used with a participle in the sense of 
“finish doing, succeed in doing”; I would therefore remove the 
comma which all texts insert before droreAciv-—“ does his best to 
restore him to complete health”—lit. “to succeed in bringing 
him to health.” 


e2f. Te... Kal yupvarryns yupvdtwy: the suggestion of 
another analogy, which the reader is left to work out for himself. 
03. dixyy .. . dwepyafopevos; “(would you prefer that he 


should) perform his one function in two methods, or confine himself 
to the worse method of the two, and make his patient hate him?” 
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ellff. dp’ ov... régeow; Badham, in rewriting this 
sentence--from ryv to téfeow.v—changes half the words and puts 
in two fresh ones, Ritter also would rewrite it, though less 
drastically ; leaving us the alternative of k-cping the MS. text, 
if we will supply, in thought, vdfiv with ryv. None of these 
courses are necessary if we recognize (1) that mpwTnv is not the 
attribute of dpyzjv, but, like the rpwrov in the previous sentence, 
the mpwro. below ‘at 26, and the mpuroy at a9, is predicative, and 
govs with the verb; and (2) thai mepic. gen. is, as Ast saya on 
676 ¢ 6, “ genttevt circu mlocutio.” ‘Will it not be natural that he 
should first regulate by his ordinances the firet stage of production 
in civic communities ?’-—r)v rept yeverews apyrv mpornyv modAEwv 
mép. 48 expressed in the next speech of the Ath. acs apyy rov 
yeverewy wdcass éAeri—the dat. being another “cireur:locution ” 
for ihe gen. 

72146. “We may conclude then that in every state, if it is 
to be well regulated, Icgislation should beyin wiih the subject of 
marriage.” 

bi. tpidéxevra: the chief point emphasized in the specimen 
preface which follows at b6 is the necessity that by thirty-five every 
man should have taken to himself a wife. Where the marriage- 
law occurs in its place among the other laws (772 e ff), the chi¢ef 
point dwelt on in the preface is the need of circumspection, on the 
part of the man, in choosing the family to which he is to ally 
himself. In neither ca:c is any fear expressed that inarriage may 
take place too early. Thus it will not be felt to be a very 
important inconsistency that, although here, and at 785b, he 
names 30 as the earliest age at which a man should marry, at 
772 e he would allow a young man to begin to consider the question 
at 25. There is a similar inconsistency between Rep. 460e, 
where the time when a woman’s child-bearing is to begin is fixed 
at 20, and Laws 785 b, where he allows a girl to be married as 
early as 16.—Thirty was the usual age for a man to marry 
according to Greek ideas, though Aristotle advised him to wait till 
37 (Pol. 1335 a 29). 

b3. The reading in the text is that of L and O; A has ride 
kat Tyde; Ast read rySe Sé wai rpde, Heindorf, followed by 
Schanz, t7 5¢ xat rH. This last may seem to us more natural, 
but the very pecuPiarity of L and O’s reading marks it as genuine. 
It was likely to be corrected, and is quite unlike a correction of 
anything else. 

b8. Schanz holds that dice. revi is spurious, being originally 
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a commentators explanation of €or 7}; but the two phrases do 
not mean the same thing: “There is a sense in which mankind 
is by nature partaker of immortality,” i.e. “ Mankind enjoys by 
its nature a kind of immortality.” 

cl. wacav, “of every kind,” a not unusual use of was; cp. 
723d 1.—The kind spoken of in the Phaedo is for the time left 
out of sight. One of the kinds of this desire is, he goes on to 
say, the wish to know that one’s name will not be unheard after 
one’s death. A desire for fame is thus seen to be a kind of desire 
for immortality. A further motive is adduced at 773e (where 
the thought of this passage recurs), ie. the individual’s part in 
the service of heaven does not lapse, if he leaves children to 
represent him. 

c2. yevos ody avOpwrwy: Plato speaks of mankind as if the 
race had a sort of collective consciousness of the possibilities open 
to it, and as if it had what in an individual we should call an 
instinctive desire to prolong its existence. There is a sense in 
which every parent of a living child shares in the race’s im- 
mortality. Cp. Symp. 206c¢6 and e 8, 207d 1, 208b5, Aristotle, 
De anima 4154 26 ff. 

c3. Te suppres tov wavtds xpdvov: a marvellous phrase, in 
which the unusual gen. suggests a specially close relationship 
between time and the hwman race; some such a relationship we 
may fancy to have been in Plato’s mind as that between space 
and the material world unfolded in the Timaeus.—Cp. also Tim. 
37d-38 bh, where Time is called “a moving image of eternity 
that abides in unity.” 

c6. yeveoes: an instrumental dat. Reproduction is the means 
by the help of which the race secures the blessing of immortality. 
(Schneider's “ortu” is insuflicient.)}—‘‘So the race of man is 
time’s coeval twin, bound to it in a fellowship which will never 
be dissolved. The fashion of mankind’s lasting is this: it attains 
to immortality by a yeproduction of itself; for, as generation 
succeeds to generation, the race is one and the same throughout 
the ages, From this succession it is impious for any man to cut 
himself off, and that is what that man deliberately does who 
neglects to surround himself with wife and children.” 

da 4. A good instance of kai... 8 “and besides,” “and 
moreover,” A omitted the kat at first writing, L and O have it. 

a5. ev TH mode, “in public” 

a8. avrovs: ie. laws (in general).—oirw is explained by the 
following Sua, 7d mreiBew Kr. 
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el. 7d opixpraroy, “xt the very least,” qualifies S:rAovs. 
Ast and Stallb., by putting a comma after yiyveor Oat, obscure the 
fact that r@ supKet also gues with SurAods. (Schunz would rejert 
TM pHyKee TS opixpétatov, and others would emo’ it. The 
alded: rows pjKerwy rounds off the sentence aud helps to show huw 
To pryKee is to be taken. 

05. ypappara is here used in the sense of statutes, written 
laws ; 80 below 82821, ?58e4, 922a4, Polit. 302 2 10, 

e7. poe seems best taken as au ethic dative. 

722a1. «i ylyvorts Exdrepa: apparenily “if uth sorts were 
in existence,” Le. “ were possible.” 6zd0@ro would seem the natural 
verb here. . 

a2, All the early MSS. wrote époiunv for aipolynv.—ovd pei 
agAAd xtXA.: Le. “after all, what is important is that Cleinias 
here should approve vi the legislation now produced; for it is 
has city that ia now contemplating the task of putting such laws 
into practice.” , 

a4. trois rovovros vdpinis, “ srch laws as we make,” not “such 
Jaws as you have described as preferable.”——I cannot. help thinking 
that véuors ought nor to be in the text. It is not ‘ laws of sucha 
kind” that the new Colony was thinking of profiting by, hut merely 
laws of some kind or other. This Megillus would naturally denote 
by rovovrous, ie. yeypappevors, TeOenevors vopors, “ legislation.” 
Some commentator perb.:ps put in vouocs at the side to explain 
rovovross, and it got int» the text by mistake. 

a6. These words, 1 think, not only convey Cleinias’s thanks, 
but his approval of Megillus’s choice of the longer form of law. 
“ You are right, Megillus, and I thank you.” Cp. 723¢1 Kadws 
... Soxels poor TO ye TowovToy Aéyev, 

a7. ypupparwv: not, as Ast, Lex, in'the same sense as above 
ate 5, but simply in that of “written matter.” It 13 “too foolish ” 
to “take account of” the mere length of « law—‘length,” says 
the parenthesis, “is in itself neither a vice nor a virtue.” 

bil. ra 8 xrd.: this 5€ corresponds to the pév in a 7. re 
here, though not in the previous parenthesis, should, I think, 
have ypdupara supplied in thought. The written matter of the 
longer of the two kinds of laws, which was to be “at least twice 
as long” as the shorter one, is of more than twice its practical 
utility. In fact the case is analogous to that of the two kinds of 
physician above mentioned. In that case the superiority of the 
better one was “great” (720 e 6). 

b2. Suddopa eis dperty ris xpelas (cp. 969¢3 mpds apernv 
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owrnpias), lit. (pace Ritter) “superior in the matter of the excellence 
of their usefulness.” Cp. Gorg. 480a1 ris 9 peydAn xpeta cori 
THs pyropikys ; (Ritter says it means: “the one class exceeds in 
excellence by more than twice the usefulness of the other class ”— 
a very roundabout way of saying that one class was moré than 
three times as useful as the other.) 

b 4. mpos rovro 8é, “ yet in the face of this,” “yet for all this” ; 
so L and O. zmpds rovrw, the reading of A and the margin of 
L and O, is out of place; what follows is in no sense an additional 
pownt. 

b5. e€év: the participle contains the main idea of the 
sentence. It does not seem ever to have occurred to any of the 
lawgivers that, all the time during which they have been em- 
ploying nothing but force, there was another cowrse open to them; 
Le. “as far as the uneducated state of the masses would permit,” 
they might use persuasion. (Wagner must be wrong in taking the 
xa’ ooov clause with what follows.) 

cl. I am inclined to adopt Ast’s emendation of dvayxnv for 
the MS. pdynv; if the initial a were faint, p might easily be 
read as #4, and ayx be read, as ay. The only defence of the 
MS. reading that seems possible is the assumption that zeeOot 
KEpavvevTes paxnv is a poetical quotation. Bdh. and Stallb. 
suggest dpxny; and this Schanz adopts. 

c 6. viv: I do not feel sure about Schanz’s alteration 
of the MS. viv to vuvdy. The following S:- may well have 
helped a -6) to disappear, but vuv is not out of place. The 
reference is not to any recent part of the discussion about laws, but 
to. the whole discussion. In English we should say “to-day,” or 
“on the present occasion,” not “ Just now” in such a case. Cp. 
below e 4 9 viv diarpiBt) yeyovuta.—xara Oedv tiva: Porson (on 
Eur. [.A. 411, Adversaria ‘p. 251) pointed out that Oewv rw and 
not Oeds tis was usual in tragedy, but it is not so in Plato. For 
the phrase xara Qeoy cp, above 682 e 10, where it is also used 
of a felicitous turn of the conversation. 

c7. yeyovds is not (as Jowett) “which comes into my mind,” 
but “which has been brought out,—-emerged.” The three old 
men have talked through four books before making any laws. 
This means (e 5) that, before making a law, we must be clear 
about the principles on which it is to be made. The further 
analogy of musical yvduo., which has been before us already, 
suggests that some science (€vrexvoy d 5) must go to the fitting of 
the prelude to the piece proper. The style and tone of the prelude 
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to one law is as different frum that to another as the two styles of 
the two physicians described above.—cyeddv yap... dpxerOat, 
“since the time when we began our discussiun about laws, 
dawn has passed to noon, and here we are in .lis delightful 
resting-place, (still) uninterruptedly (ovder add’ 4) discussing laws, 
and yet it is only just now, I believe, that we have begun to mention 
any laws.” 

¢ 8 ¢€€ ewSivod is nut, as Stailb. says, epexegetic of é£ dvov; 
it is literally ‘from (being) carly morning (it has turned to 
noon).” 

c9. ovdeyv ddd’ 4: Schanz says A has GAA’. Even eg. at 
Phaedo 7626, and -Soph, 226a1, where most editors read 
aAX’ 4, Burnet reads ddd’ 7). 

d3. if, with Ast, we were to transpose wdvrwv asd xual, it 
would make the construction much more straightforward, but it 
would leave out of sight the fact that Adyou, like roujpara, are of 
various kinds—epideictic, forensic, etc. W.s may repeat the 
wdavrwv in thought before éowy, 

d4. cyxeddr ofdv tives dvaxijoes: Stallb. thinks that these 
words mean ‘‘what you may cal: stirrings-up of the audience,” but 
the oiov points to a more special metaphor and it is better, with 
Ast and L. & S., to translate “a kind of preliminury sparring ” 
(a metaphor from pugilistic encounters), The point about the 
mpootta on which Platc enlarges here is that they are designed to 
bring the audience into the required frame of mind, and so secure 
a welcome for the law which is to follow; and he says this de- 
finitely in the following words ¢€youcat kr. 

a5. éyovoat .. . mepaiver Oa, “bringing to bear a systematic 
method of procedure, auxiliary to the ensuing performance.” 
évreyvov emty.: lit. “a way of setting to work according to the 
rules of the art.”—-Adam on Rep. 53243 notes that mepaivew is 
the regular word for “to perform,’ specially of music. Tere it is 
used. of other “ performances” as well. 

6. The analogy is here extended from Adyor and roupara 
to the realm of music, and again, as above at 700 b (and below at 
799 e) Plato takes advantage of the musical use of the word voyor 
to illustrate his point. Op. Ar. Rhet. 1414b19 Smep ev roujoes 
mpdXoyos Kat év avAjoe. mpoavAcov. The whole chapter is 
illustrative of our present passage. 

a7. rdons povons, “all kinds of musical compositions ”—i.c. 
not vouoe only. 

@2. ovr efre te. . . has, “has either named such a thing ps 
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& mpooipov, or taken the trouble to compose and produce one.” 
cuvOérns implies careful composition. For e&jveyxev eis TO dios 
see below on 781a 1. 

e 4, 7 vuv SiatpiBy . . . onpaiver: see above on c 6 f. 

05. At e3 Cod. Voss. has é6v for 6vros and so Bdh. conjectured 
here. The construction of ws dvros is, as Ast says, precisely 
similar to that noticed on 624a7. The adoption of this con- 
struction heightens the force of the contradiction of ws ovx dvTos 
pices at e 3.—Bdh. would reject ye and Schanz follows him. 

e6. With efvas we must supply Soxovor from ws enol Soxe? at 
e4,.—ovx ... durAot: ie. it is not the same thing twice over. 

e7. 6 5)... Tovr’ etvar: the asyndeton is of the explanatory 
kind. 

e8. drexacGev épp7xOy: the participle contains the more 
important verb ; “whose pronouncement was likened .. .” 

9723 %1. efvar still depends on the imaginary Soxovcr supplied 


at e6. 


a2. vrd tovde: as Ritter says, this in the Laws would 
naturally mean “by that one of the two Dorians who had not 
spoken Jast,” ie. in this case “by Megillus.” M. has nowhere called 
the mpootusov aewrrixdv. Perhaps the best way out of the 
difficulty is to suppose an imperfect recollection on Plato’s part 
of what had been the actual terms of Megillus’s declaration (at 
721e4 ff.) of a preference for the law plus the preface. Schanz 
suspects the words. Ast would take them to mean “on that 
account,” propterea.—Ritter mentions the possibility of taking 
tovde to refer to the speaker himself, as at Laches 180d 7, but 
follows Schanz in rejecting the words. Apelt, His. Prog. 1901, 
suggests awd Tovde, “ henceforward.” 

a3. pov is a strong dé to the previous pév.—iept Adyous (at 
which Ritter stumbles) is “rhetorical” ; ie. by the rules of art it 
is as necessary for a law to have a mpootpioy as it is for a speech 
(of any kind) to have one. 

a4f. iva... edpevds... Seyrar: again the function of 
the mpooipiov is insisted on. It is to produce a receptive frame 
of mind in the hearer. This is what it does in rhetoric, in poetry, 
and in music; and we must recognize that in a law too the 
mpooiov is not merely persuasive. It has an artistic, or stylistic 
function ; it strikes the key-note (as Aristotle says of the rhetorical 
mpooiptov, at Rhet. 1414 b 25) of what is to follow. The addition 
of this “artistic” aid is the tpirov yiyver Oat Séov of 722 ¢ 2. 
a5. eriragiv, like ériraypa, is a natural word for a doctor’s 
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prescription, witch corresp nds to the law proper. The neuter 
6 is quite natural here ; there i is no need for Bdh.’s of. 

a 6. Kare bhava and eizev are not gnomic aorists, but refer to 
the model mpuoipuov g given at 721 bff. It is possih"e though that 
kutrepavyn is used colloquially of a disec v ‘e1y recenuly made ; | 
sec that...” Cp. 718d 2 and of at 722 ¢3, and c6. 

bi. Adyos is nets and below at c4, used in the sense of 
“text” or “body” of the Jaw, as opposed to introductory 
matter. 

b2. For the efvae with mpoouyoperery cp. Phi. 1365 and 
Prot. 325 a 2. 

bSf. ws rdv vopoGerny .. . Senveyxatyy: in interpreting this 
difficult and awkward sentence we must statt from the con- 
trasied apd mavrwr tev vopwv and caf’ éxuorov. Avparently 
there is to be a ygene,al introduction to the bedy of. laws as a 
whole, and separate preambles, which are to be prefixed to 
individual laws, “in which way,” ie. “in virtue of which they 
will surpass their former selves as much a3 the double law above 
given surpassed its former self” (i.e. the so-called simple, and double 
laws of 721 bff). The awkwardness arises from the fact that py 
Gpoipovs avTovs Mpooiwiov morecv, Which would suit Loth cases, 
comes after the injunction to supply a genérai preamble to the 
whole. This difficulty would be removed if kai xaO’ éxacrov had 
immediately followed xpeov €ore. But on the other hand there 
seems a fitness in putung xa@’ éxuoiov immediately before 7) 
Scotvovotv €avtov A revision on the part of the author would 
doubtless have removed the awkwardness, but not as Stallb, 
suggests, by substituting mpooipua raparievas *for jin) Gy. Dur. 
Tip. TOLELY. 

b7. With 76 y’? éudv for eyo cp. ra tyerepa for vpeis at 
643 a2, and +d xpérepov for pets at 778 e 1. 

cl. “So far, Cleinias, L think you are right, when you admit 
that all laws have preambles belongiug to them, and that when 
beginning any piece of legislation one ought to put at the head 
of cach law the preamble that suits the whole text of the law— 
for it is no unimportant pronouncement that is to follow, and it 
will make a great difference whether or not the laws are distinctly 
retained in the memory—still we should not be right in laying it 
down that a preface is as necessary for what we call small laws as 
for great ones. You ought not to make such a rule in the case of 
all kinds of songs or specches either—and yet there zs a natural 
preface to them all, but you need not use all the prefaces. No; 
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you must leave it to the orator, or the musician,tor the lawgiver, 
to deal with each case as he thinks fit.” 

c2, Cleinias may perhaps have been surprised to find his 
expression of agreement expanded into what follows, but it is 
nothing but a repetition of some points in the Ath.’s last speech. 

c3, mporibevar . . . éxdorows: there is much difficulty 
here. L. & S., Schneider, and Wagner take 7. 7. Ady. with 
mporGevat, and éexdorots with wepuxds (“‘ conveniens natura singulis 
procemium,” “den fiir die etnzelnen geeigneten Hingang”). This must 
be wrong. Whenever mwporiévas means prefix A to B, B is in 
the dat.; besides, what sense does it make to say that when a 
man starts to legislate, he must put at the head of the whole 
body of law “the preamble that suits the separate individuals” ? 
At least we ought to have had mpooimsa, Clearly mporiPévar 
goes with éxdoros, and mavrds ... mpooiuiov means “the 
proper preamble belonging to the whole text”—-Adyos used as 
at b1.—zavrds tov Adyov suggests a long law, and this prepares 
us for the statement that in the case of slight enactments the 
preamble may Be omitted. (F.H.D. would reject rov.)—Ast 
and Stallb. are doubtless right in taking dpyduevov as agreeing 
with tivd understood. (Jowett apparently takes it as neut. 
agreeing with mpootptov.) 

c5. capws . . . pvnpovever Oat recalls the eipabeorepov of 
a5; svn. (pass.) does not mean “to be recorded” (Ast, Lez.) but 
“to be remembered.” 

c6, avrd: the plural of what was just spoken of as ro 
pnPnodpevoy, ie. the laws. 

C7. Aeyouevwi: almost “so-called.” —dpuoiws: the context 
(kairo... . amractv) shows that this word does not mean “to 
an equal extent” or “(by preambles) of equal Jength,” but 
“equally,” “ invariably.” 

dl. 7d rowovrovy Spay: not “to make such a rule,” but “ to 
do such a thing” (as to make prologues). The genitives doparos 
and Adyov suppose some such construction as mpooiusa srovetv, for 
which this is a substitute. The anacoluthon is as harsh as that 
noticed at b5. H. Steph. held that éri had fallen out before 
Goparos, and Ast and Stallb. agreed with him. (Cp. Riddell, 
Dig. § 17.) 

d6. ris peAAjncews is a gen. of definition; “let us make no 
more hesitating delay, but let us retrace our steps and start, if 
you do not mind, from those things you said above when you 
were not avowedly prologizing. Let us hope, as they say at 
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games, to have ‘better luck next time’ (with our second attempt), 
and go over the ground again, conscious that we are fo longer 
arguing on chance lines, hut preludizing in due form; Iet us, I 
say, start on our subject with an avowed preamble.” 

a7. am éxeivwy: i.e. the speech begun ut 715e%. 

el. devrépwv dpevivwv’  rapripia Aeyouevn pev emt tadv 
Ovopévuv éx Sevtépov, trav mporépwv drrawiwv opevtay dyradh: 
pernkras d¢ ex rottuy ka! ért ray Aeyopévwy Sevrepov Tov abray, 
ordTay py Kata yrupny Huercpavy mpoBy ta mpdtepa. The 
Scholiast ignores Plates application of the phrese to what we 
should call .the “second -hot” in a game. 

e4. ra pév epi, “as regards.” 

e5. kas rd vovdy AexGevra, “just what you said above.’—. 
7a 5S é€iy: i.e. finish the preface so as to include admonition oi 
the subjects cognate to the religious duties enumerated above ; 
not, to finish a preface which’ is vo stand before all the laws 
which are to be made on different subjects. The procedure 
followed in the rest of the treatise is te divide laws into chapters, 
according to subject, each chapter having a preface prefixed. The 
Ath. revalls Cleinias’s request at 772 e 3. 

724al, tov pera Oeovs: cp. T1I7b2 petra Oeods 82 rovode 
Kat tois Saipoow 6 ye eudhpwv dpyd{orr’ av, ypwrw Sé pera 
TOUVTOUS. 

a3. ws viv Aeyowe: refers, I think, to ixavws, not (as 
Schneider and Wagner, apparently) to the use of the term 
mpooimiacer Oat; in other words, ‘ we wil! all agree” to let that 
count as a suflicient preface. 

a4. rov rowvrov: ie. of such a preface.—-ampds 7d us 
eravayew: used naturally of something that has been left in 
obscurity, and here the obscurity is suggested by dzuAeropmevoy. 
—mpds Td dias, els 7d hus, cis Pos efeveyxetv’ is used much like 
our “bring to light,” in the sense of ‘‘ produce,” “ expose,” —-The 
otov here betrays a sense that it was still a metaphor. 

a7. After religion comes the subject of education or the 
moulding of the disposition. Both the lawgiver and his “ public” 
must master this subject by “ruminating on the measure and 
limits of the energy to be devoted by men to the interests of 
their souls, uf their bodies, and of their property.” (Cp. below 
726-732)—-The zadeia here spoken of is not only that of 
children ; cp. 730b6, The xat averews suggests that duty may 
often enjoin the forbearance to persevere in an effort of soul or 
body, or to press for our own interests, (Jowett’s “as regards 
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both their occupations and amusements” is, I think, far too 
limited.) + 

bi. kat xowdrarov, “and to their most mutual advantage” ; 
“ communiterque omnvum interest,” Stallb. (Stallb. takes Myovra 
of the Ath., and Tovs dxovovTas of his two hearers.) 

b4. svrus emphasizes the necessity expressed in the following 
verbal adjectives—* undoubtedly.” ° 


BOOK V 


7261. dxovor ras xr’. : with the exception of a few lines at 
the end, the whole of this book is addressed to the same imaginary 
audience who were instructed above at 716 and 717 on the duties 
to Gods and parents, 

3. [wera Beovs]: below at 7270 1 and b 4 these words are quite 
in place as a qualification of Sevrépav, but I cannot believe that 
the author put them in here. They involve the twofold absurdity 
of implying that the Gods are (1) possessed by mankind, and (2) 
godlike. Ritter was the first to call attention to the difficulty. 
The former absurdity was lessened by Stobaeus, who substituted 
Tov ev TH Biw for Tov abrov. He, apparently, found peta Oeovs 
already inserted. —oiketoraroy oY, “sein eigenstes Eigenthum ” 
(Wagner).—8.tra ravt éeoti maow: an elegant variety of ravrd- 
mao. Oita ert, ie. “all, in all cases” = “unquestionably.” The 
Louvain edition has Sige cra ravramract.—Lt is tempting, with 
Iamblichus, to omit ody and put merely a comma after racy. 

727%1. dvtas Seordras: anecho of Sermd(ovra above ; natural 
supremacy is the title to honour which ennobles both the Gods 
and our souls.—[Commas after yYvyjy, éropévous (as well as 
after Sevrépav) make the sentence clearer. J.B.M.]—rovs rovrous 
éropevous: cp. 717 b 2 ff. 

a2. Sevrépay goes closely with pera GOeovs, as at b4.—The 
object to be supplied in thought with rig is thy abrod puyjv.— 
For the idea cp. Tennyson’s “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-. 
control” (Qenone). 

a3. ‘Oeiov yap dyaBov mov Tiny, tov S€ Kaxov ovdev eta 
‘honour, you know, is a priceless benefit; if a thing harms you, 
it cannot bring you honour.” There are, Plato says, many ways, 
which we are all prone to take, of honouring our own souls, “as 
we think,” which do it no honour at all. The only way to honour 
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our souls is to make them tztter. Instead of which, much of the 
conduct whereby we think to honour them, does them harm. 
Apparently Plato nowhere else usex timsos in an active sense, but 
I think he makes it clear hy the context that it * active here. 
If we understand him to say that honour cuunot be paid to any- 
thing bad—-especially if we go sc far as to accept Stallbaum’s 
emendation Ociwy yap dyaQdv, which accentuates that idea— 
this clashes with the statement that every honouring of the soul 
BeAriw ex xelpovos dwepydteta:. The modest confessiur with 
which Plato begins a: a2, as well as much of the subsequeni. 
exhortation, shows that he starts with the assumption that there 
is much in every Yvx7)-that needs amendment. We are not tn wait 
till this im perfection is removed, to honour the soul. {St. Peter tells 
us to “honour all men.” J.B.M.] Every step we take tewards its 
removal is an honour paid to it. Honour then can be paid to 
something that is imperfect, and consequently bad.' I agree with 
Ritter in taking aya96v to mean “something beneficial,” and 
kakév “something harmful,” but { do uot see that he gains any- 
thing by reading Oeréov for Getov. The latver word, besides being 
a high commendation, ad4s the implication that since the Gods 
receive honour and glory, it must be a good, and therefore a 
beneficial thing. Schanz’s yvyx7 for t1) seems to ge still further 
from the context—-ignoring, as it does, the contrast between 
ayaddy and kakdv. All ‘he above-mentioned objections also apply 
to Susemihl’s suggestion co bracket dyatov as a “gloss” on Oeiov. 
—For the active use of ripwos cf. Aesch. Eum. 853 ovmippéwv yap 
TLMUWITEPOS XpOvos Errat ToXiTaLs Toiade, and Tiptcy Spay in the 
next line. Plato uses aruwos both in the sense of bringing disgrace 
(Gorg. 5277 d 1) and suffering disgrace (Gorg. 486 ¢ 2). [F.H.D., J.B.M., 
and A.M.A. take rijsov as passive, and incline to Stallbaum’s 
Ociwv yap ayudav.] 

a5. Adyous 7 Swpois  wrei~eow: thiee headings under which 
fall the various «(GSyAoe risat (728d 5) enumerated below. It 
should be noticed that he does not say that words, e.g., or gifts, or 
even shirkings or compliances cannot honour the soul, but only 
such words, gifts or compliances as fail to do it good.—(1) Self- 
confidence and self-praise, and (2) self-excuse, fall under the head 
of Adyous; (3) self-indulgence, and (5) the preferring beauty to 
goodness, and (7) the preference of wealth to virtue, fall under the 
head of Swpois, while (4) the shrinking from toil, and (5) the 
shrinking from death fall under that of vreigeor. 

a7. avrixa, “for instance.” Cp. Ruhnken, Tim. s.v.—-rais 
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evOis yevdpevos, [a man is hardly in his teens before . . .,” 


J.B.M.}. 

bil. mpoOvpovpevos éeritpéret, “eagerly encourages it.” 

b2. 765e viv Acyopevdv éort: a variety of odros 6 Adyos Pyai ; 
below at 746 b4 76 viv Aeyopuevov is personified, and is subject to 
the verb dueLepyerau. 

b 7. éEarpy Stob., é£aipn MSS. Cp. Heindorf on Theaet. 162 e: 
“vulgatum éfaipw mutavi in éfatpo, velut ubique scribendum ubi 
extmendt significatum verbum hoc habet.” 

C2. rapa Adyov rdv Tov voyoberov Kat éravov, “in the 
face of the lawgiver’s exhortation and eulogium.”—[Adyor is the 
lawgiver’s speech recommending the law. J.B.M.] éracvovpevous 
in ¢4 again introduces in another connexion the consideration 
of the lawgiver’s praise, which is a kind of rey, the great agency’ 
for the encouragement of moral conduct. (Schanz would change 
Adyov to yoyoy, and reject kat ératvoy.) 

c3. kakwv: as at b6, not only suffering, but damage (to the 
soul), 

C7. Spav ra Tovatra cipravra: ice. when guilty of that, or 
any other, shirking of a hard duty. Wagner suggests <ov> dpwy, 
applying ra rowwtra cvpravra to the duties shirked. [J.B.M. 
suggests that the ov before tiua really belongs here.] 

dl. mdvrws, “under any circumstances,” goes with dya0dv.— 
For the sense cp. Apol. 2947, 37b7 and 42. 

+3. Kat ovx dvrereive. SiddoKwy te Kai éheyyuov ws... 
“instead of combating, the notion by convincing demonstration 
that...” For the time, vous and yvyx7 are taking opposite 
sides, Stobaeus’s 7yovpevos in d 2 spoils the passage. 

d5. 7a wepi rovs Oeovs: for the more usual ra tov Oey; cp. 
above on 690d 6. We may translate “the kingdom of the Gods 
below.” 

a7. ovx éerepov 7: a variety of ovdév GAAo 7; elsewhere in 
Plato érepos in the sense of different is followed by a gen. 

a8. All the later edd., except Stallb., Schneider, and the Ziir. 
edd., have a comma after efvac; but it seems best, since the next 
sentence gives a proof of the statement contained in pevddpevos, 
to omit the comma and to take Pevddpevos Pyai closely together— 
“ig wrong in saying” (“for this reckoning, which makes more of 
the body than of the soul, is a false one”). 

e2. Burnet does well to eject the comma which most edd. have 
after ayvoet.—There is much variety among the interpretations 
given of ws: Wagner translates it by a simple that (dass), Jowett 
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by “how greatly,” Schneider makes it qualify Pavparrod-—" quam 
admirabilem hance possessionem negligat.” This last is nearly 
right, but does not quite reproduce the relation of the Greek 
words. I think @avuyacrot xtjpares is predicativ: to tovrov: 
“how precious a posseasion this is which le so despises.” The 
attraction of the pronoun denoting the soul is not unusual To 
arrive at Jowett’s translation we should have to suppose that Plato 
wrote ws Gavpacrds, and perbaps zutrov Tod KTiparos. 

728 al. py duoxepus Peppy xKtopevos: the two evil 
alternatives presented hy the text as we have it ave (1) the desire 
for unlawful or dishonourable gains, aad (2) the absence of com- 
punction or dissatisfaction in tueir acquisition. If we adopt 
Badham’s view that, by a shight dislocation of the text, the mu has 
been shiftel from its proper place before xrwpevos, tha secoud 
alternative is: the dissuiisfaction felt by the man who does not get 
that kind of wealth. In either case we must supply py Kados 
with xrwpevos. At first sight Dadham’s two alternatives seem to 
fit the argument better than the former wu; but a consideration 
of the ensuing context shows that they do not. ‘The man who is 
dissatisfied because he is poor, could not be vhought by anyone to 
be “honouring his soul by gifts.”——apa answers to the as dy Soxe? of 
b 7 above. 

a2. mauvrds . . . Aetres corresponds to the rwoAAov dei at cl 
above.—Cp. Aesch. P.V. G61 moAXov ye xat rod mayrds éAXeirw, 
—“ He is, on the contrary, as far from it ss can be.” This is best 
marked, as Burnet inarks it, as a parenthesis Ju A ravrds (80 O 
and Stob.) which appears to be a correction of the first hand, was 


apparently ravrws at first ; so too Cornarius—by conjecture—who. 


further ventured to emend Aeéze: into Avmei, without kuowing, 
apparently, that the same emendation had been suggested in O. 
' Respect (apparently) for the original reading of A (manifestly a 
mistake) has induced Schang, like Herm. and Wagner, to follow 
Cornarius. But Avzei is quite out of place here. Whatever the 
after etfects might be, it is assumed that the misguided soul 
delights in ill-gotten wealth at the time. ‘here is no suggestion 
either of a grieved conscience. As in the case of the fear of death, 
the soul itself is represented as sharing in the mistake. 

a3, rd avrns riwsov: Schanz says A has avrjs—as if puyx7, 
and not its owner, were the subject of the sentence. As the main 
idea of the sentence is bartering and price, I think these words 
mean “the soul’s treasure” rather than “the soul’s good name” 
[J.B.M. dissents.}—Schneider and Schanz keep A’s xpucod instead 
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of the ypraiov of O and Stobaeus, and rightly, I think. It is not 
a question of a small “piece of money” (Jowett), or small sum of 
money, but of an amount of gold, small in comparison with “all the 
gold on the earth and in the earth,” of which we hear immediately. 
So, at the end of the Phaedrus, Socrates wishes for a certain 
Xpvro0 wAjOos. ([Clem. Al. Strom. vii. § 78, p. 879 quotes 
Xpuoov pev mavra Tov emi yas Kal 7d yiv. J.B.M.] 

a5. What was hinted above at ¢ 2, is here expressly set forth : 
that, for the citizen, the (ideal) lawgiver’s enactment is the 
ultimate canon of morality. 

a6. dtaptOpovpevos tarry, “sets down in his list.” 

a7. It is better to suppose that €@éAy may, under the circum- 
stances, dispense with dv—0os av arep av would sound awkward— 
than to read e0éAe. with Peipers. Cp. 920d 3 with Stallb.’s note. 
Of the passages cited there 873¢3 qwAijv trav doa... Spdon 
is almost parallel with this. 

a8. ovx oidev . . . SiariGeis, “without knowing it, the man, 
whoever he be, is bringing hideous disgrace upon the majesty of 
his soul.”—-ovx ofdev, a repetition of dyvoet at e2, and ws 61) Soxe? 
at b 7 above, is below expanded and explained by ovdels ws eros 
etrreiv Aoyileras KTA. 

b2. Acyouernv, “so-called,” qualifies the word 8ixknv alone— 
cp. 695a6 wrd rHs Acyouevns evdarpovias, and 747c2 Thy 
kadoupevnvy mavovpyiav ; so too I believe we ought to explain 
Aeyopevnv at Ep. 335 b 4, connecting Aeyopevyv ovk opOas 7doviv. 
—What he means by “so-called” he explains below at cQ2 ff. 
The ordinary translation—*“ what is said to be the heaviest penalty 
for wrong-doing ”—-involves a contradiction of what follows. If it 
is generally said to be so, how is it that “no one takes it into 
account” ? 

b6. kara tas cuvoveias goes closely with mpocxoAAGc Oar ; 
lit. “by way of their companionships,” ie. “in intimate com- 
munion.” Schneider wrongly takes it with d:a«covra—“istorum 
sectans consuetudinem”; and so Wagner, and (in effect) Jowett. 
An examination of the two contrasted clauses shows that doa yé- 
CexOar is balanced by mpookoAAacOat, devyerv by Swxovta, 
(dyaGovs) dvépas by rots d€; we cannot, therefore, help feeling, as 
we read, that kara ras cvvovgias is put in to balance Adyous : it 
is in talk that communion mainly consists, (Hence I think Schanz 
wrong in rejecting kat Aéyecv in ¢ 1.) 

c2f. When we call this consequence Sixy, we give it too good 
a name, for dixy is the right treatment of an offender, with a view 
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to his reformation—tarpexy yiyverat movypios 1) dixy Gorg. 478d 
—in a passage where the whole theory of what we may call offctal 
punishment is explained on the same lines as here. Plato feels 
that the Greek language cannot easily express what *» means: the 
nearest he can get to a bad name for punishmest is tiuwpia. 
Perhaps he chooses this lecause it bh. in iv the suggestion of anger, 
which the just judge never feels. At Gory. 525b and at Prot. 
3244 Tirymopia is use] in a neutrel sense, but in both passages we 
are told that there is a right and « weong kind of rypwpia—in the 
former we read that if a man is dpAas tipmpotucvos it has a 
beneficial effect; in the letter, of the man who punishes out of 
revenge for the crime, it is saia womep Onpiov ddoyirtws Tipo- 
petra, Ou the other hand, at Theat, 177 a2, the wrong form of 
Tuywwpia is spoken of as OfK7. 

C3. adixias dxdAovos #éOn, “a painful consequence of wrong- 
doing ” (Jowett). 

c4, 6 rt. trvxyov Kal py Tvyxavev: for the remarkable conjune- 
tion of the aor. and impf. participles in apparently the same sense 
ep. below 782 e 1 dc’ dv dpery Te avrois dyopevors Opfas Kat Tovvar- 
tiov amoPaiver Kakus axXOeirtv,—dOAtos: at Rep. 380b Plato 
explains that a man is never aOA1os as the result. of duly ordained 
dik#: ws 8€ dOAcoe prev of Sixny Scddvtes, Hv dé 6 Spay Tava Geds, 
ovkK éaréov Eeyery Tov ToLNnTHV ; at Gorg. 4726 6 aédiKav Te Kal 
6 addtkos mavTws pev iALos, GBAWTEpos pevTor eav pay did@ 
Sixyv; this ripwpia however docs leave a main a@dXuos, 80 it 
caunot be Sixyn.--5 peéev ovK iarpevopevos, Oo O€, iva erepor 
ToAAot cwfwvTat, dmoAAvmevos: the worst peualty that can 
be incurred by the wrong-doer is that he is cut off from the 
society of the good and incorporated in that of the bad and com- 
pletely assimilated to them. If he is not so cut off and so 
incorporated, he is still a@Acos, for the good, among whom he stil] 
lives, are likely to get rid ef him as an in-vorrigible villain ; this 
is 6 pay Tuyxdvev whose fate is likely to be “destruction,” as an 
example to others (cp. below 854e7). On the other hand 6 
ruxwv is &PAcos because he does not get the only treatment that 
would cure him, which is proper punishmeni. (This interpretation 
of a most perplexing passage I owe to the late Prof. J. B. Mayor. 
F.H.D. also takes 6 ya) Tuyxdvwv to be the man who is put to 
death (droAAvpevos), but assumes the words tu mean that he is 
put to death by the law for his crimes; and that the only way a 
man can avoid the above described penalty is by disappearing from 
the world. Prof. H. Jackson, on the other hand, holds that the 
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arrangenient is chiastic (and so Ficinus), and that 6 py) Tvyxdavwv 
(riyswpias) is the man who is said not to be cured “because he 
does not get the treatment he wants,”—if he does not get the 
tiywpia, a fortiori he does not get décn—and that droAAvpevos 
only means that such a man goes hopelessly to the bad, and is a 
lesson to the rest of the world.) 

c6. 7pty is a genitival dative, “our glory.” ([Dat. of reference, 
“in our judgement,” J.B.M. and A.M.A.] 

C7. rovr’ adrd ws dpirra aroreXeiv, “to accomplish this very 
result” (ie. rd BeAriw yevéoOat) “as well as we can.” In short, 
man’s true glory consists in choosing the good, and in doing his 
best to remedy all remediable evil. 

C9. ovK« evpverrepov eis xTA.: it is the soul’s natural affinity 
with the Good that gives it the value as a xrjpo claimed for it at 
7262 and 727e1. This is implied wn the statement just made, 
that the true glory of the soul is the pursuit of the Good, and the 
rejection of evil. 

23, Sedrepov : next, that is, to the Good—ré rdvrwv dpurrov. 
érdyOn may be gnomic, or may refer to the fact that the order of 
merit was given on the preceding page ; more likely the latter. 
The Aldine riz for the MS. rex) must be right (unless some 
words are lost, eg. <> T11) <rovde>).—Burnet is the first arfong 
modern editors to print as .. . vojoeev as a parenthesis—like that 
at el below. (There are difficulties both ways, but perhaps the 
harshness of taking totdré ye as a restatement of 7d tpirov is the 
greater evil.) [J.B.M. dissents, translating “as for the third, every 
one would consider that this was etc.” ] . 

d4, I think it is best to take e/vat to depend on vojoeey ay, 
repeated in thought; so that in effect the sentence is equivalent 
to: “everybody will recognize that the natural (and proper) 
honour paid to the body comes third in importance.”—0 ai, 
“here again. : 

a5. dca implies that the x(@éyAo. are more numerous than 
the dAneis ripai. 

a6. pyvvew 5) pow daiverac: this curious phrase seems to 
mean: “as [I imagine, he distinguishes them (as follows).” 
Explanatory asyndeton; as also is the case with the sentence 
beginning tijwov evar; but this is so regular after 6 and ro.dode 
that it is hardly noticeable. 

02. 7a 8 ev 7p peow.. . . paxpw, “but that those bodies which 
possess all these qualities” (lit. “the whole of this condition ”) “ to 
an extent half-way between these two extremes [“are in the 
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mean, being in contact with the whole category” J.B.M.}-—-are the 
most self-respecting, arfl also the safest by far.” (Against 
H. Steph.’s owppovérrepa and aodadérrepa, which Schanz adopta, 
it should be uoticed that there are three thines com.ared, ie. the 
two extremes, and the incan.) ; 
e4, ra still, I think, means ‘he (two kinds of) bodies, not 
qualitees.—For the doctrine ep, Rep. 410c-e. [ra =“ these bodily 
conditions” J.B.M.}--yavvous, “puifed up,” “ conceiied.” 

e6. The second xa: connects woutrws and tr. Kata 1. av. 6. 
“Tt is the same way wilh the possessiun of money sud guoda, ard 
it falls under the same scale of valuation.” The ripnoews 
repeats the notion of the tiysov of d'7. (We could have dispensed 
with this kai; Cornarins and Ast actually venture tu reject it.)— 
tisnoews depends rather on pvOydv than (as Stallb.) on the whole 
phrase x. tr. av. p. €y. (Ast makes it depend on woatrws, Ficinus 
and Jowett [and J.B.M.) on xriyois—“‘et census,” and “and 
distinction.”) 

729 a1. €xOpas Kai ordoes ... taiys miderw Kai idia. 
chiasmus; ordges applies to wédAerw and éyOpas to the 
individual citizens; SovAeias ia the next line would apply 
equally to both. ordots would arise between the moncyed class 
and the poor (ef. below 744 d 3 ff.); hatred would be felt by a very 
poor man foravery richone. Again, both a state with no resources, 
and a man with no property, would be liable to be brought into 
subjection. Cp. Rep. 372d. [J.B.M. coutrasts 7iaedo 66c... 
ordoers ovdev GAA apexes 7} TO TOpa Kal at Totvrou erOvyias.] 
But at Phaedo 66c he goes on Sid ypyydtrev Krigw mavres ob 
Todepor yiyvovrur, Ta 5€ xpipata davayKulopeba KracGar dia 
7d TMpa, 

a2. uy Oy tus: the asyndeton apes the form of a legal 
enactment.— For the selection of topics now to be treate1—down 
to 730 a 9—see the note on -718c¢ 1 above. 

a4. There is the same reference to the double effect of 
great wealth—that on the state, and that on the individual— 
as at al. 

a5. dkoAdxevutos: i.e. so moderate as not to attract flatterers 
to its possessor; a bold and significant expression, but hard to 
translate (?‘‘ not buzzed about”). There is a similar boldness 
shown above at 728e 3 in the application of the adj. cwppoveorara 
to the moderately endowed bodies,and in that of the adj. povrrxwrary 
in the next line to ovaia. : 

a6. povoiwrdrn: the metaphor in this word is continued 
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in the cuyfwvotva and guvapydrrovea which follow; the 
word means something like ‘ harmonious”—7piv is an ethic 
dative. 

a7. eis dmavra, “generally,” ie. in the case of men of all 
stations ; to be taken with the two preceding participles. [J.B.M. 
and A.M.A. take it with dAvmov.] | 

bl. atéa woAArjv, ov xypvodv: this remark forms a neat 
transition to what may be regarded as a true member of the 
series’ now before us (see on 718¢1). We are concerned with 
objects of honour and respect ; there is a true sense, he goes on (b 6) 
to tell us, in which children, who are always being told to pay 
respect to others, are deserving of respect themselves. (The 
remarks are not made “per occasionem,” as Stallb. would have 
us believe.) 

b 3, 76 has a stronger demonstrative force than usual here. 
Cp. 730¢4.—é€arw yryvdpuevoy is a sententious periphrasis for 
yiyverar: “We fancy that we are going to secure this legacy to 
them by scolding them when they show a lack of it. But 
modesty is not created by the admonition which people nowadays 
address to the young, when they tell them that it is the duty of 
one who is young to show respect to everybody.” 

b5. mdvra: masc. (So Ritter: Schneider transl. “ omnia.”) 
It is the obj. of aioxvverOas, not an attribute of rdv véov. 

b8. avrév: not the éudpwv vopobérys, of course, but the 
elder to whom the lawgiver gives the advice. The change of 
number in such a case is not uncommon in Plato. Stallb. eps. 
Prot. 324 a.—Cp. Juv. xiv. 47, with Mayor's note. 

c3. dpa Kai avtuv, “simul atque ipsorum” Schneider. 

C5. opoyviwy GeGv Kowwviay mavav xtA.: Ruhnken, sv. 
6poyviot Geoi, quotes from Pollux iii. 5 a description of relations 
as Jewv opoyviwv Kowwvot Kat THs avTHS éxrias peToxot. The 
following ravrov ¢.-ai. éxoveav obliges us to take the abstract 
noun to stand fur the concrete in translation: “all the members 
who share the worship of the family gods, and who have the 
same blood in their veins” (lit. “ the same natural blood ”). 

c7. Ruhnken was the first to point out that Stobaeus had in 
yeveOXtovs preserved for us the true reading for the curiously 
perverse yevérOat ots of the MSS. and early editions. The 
corruption is readily explicable palaeographically. 

dil. The subtlety of this wise counsel of humility consists in 
the selection of the man’s own state of mind, and not in his 
outward expressions, as the determining cause of his popularity. 
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If he really thinks his friend’s services to him of more worth and 
importance than what he does for them, his behavioui’ to them 
cannot fail tv be conciliatory and void of offence.—eterveis, the 
MS. reading, has been unnecessarily alters] uy H. sieph., «st, 
Bekker, and the Ziirich eld. to edueves, which Stobaeus aiso has. 
Stallb. refers to 657d above, and hil. 45 e, and Schramm also 
to Rep. 563, passages which show that such a phrase as td ye 
didwy kal éraipwy is regarded as quite,equivalent to rovs ye 
didouvs Kat €raipous. 

a3. 7 Ketvor: sc. yyorvTas 

d4, avrav trav pidev re aut traipwv: as far as grammar 
goes, this gen. might stand citber for 7 ado! of «brAoe Stavootvras 
(so Schneider and Wagner), or, ty brachylogy, for 4} tas adray 
trav diAwy xapiras (Jowett); but the sense of the senicnce points 
to the former interpretation. A is to set a higher value on B’s 
services to him than B himself sets on them, and is alsn to set a 
lower vaJue un his own services to B than [2 wets on them. There 
is no question of a comparison of service with service. 

a5. rod ’Odvpriacw : -with rot we inust supply aywvos from 
the following dywvwv.-—‘ In preterence to the Olympian or other 
contests” is, by brachylogy, for “in preference to conquering at 
the Olympian, ete.” . 

a7. S60): “ Ruhm” (Wagner) is nearer than opinione 
(Schneider). Plato sugy-rts that glory may be gained by pre- 
eminence in more lines than one.—The ws imaypetnkas .. . 
év ro Bi, which explains d0€) trypeoias serms a rather clumsy 
addition. Can it be due to a commentator who took dd£éy to be 
merely (as Schneider) “in a reputation for” ?—-It is perhaps not 
fanciful to see a link between this and the preceding recommenda- 
tion in the fact that the value of a vrnperia is considered in both. 

e2. dyuwirara dvra, “ have a special sacredness.” 

e3. trav gevwy: if the reading ket es T. fev, ix sound, 
although the rest of the passage dealing with £evor treats only of 
offences committed against them, it is better to take £evwv here 
as a subjective gen. than to make it synonymous with the 
following eis rovs fevovs. Schn,, Wagn. and Jowett can hardly 
be right in translating mdvra ra tov fevwv as “all that concerns 
strangers.” In that case the ra would surely have to be repeat ed 
before duapriyara to make this clear. Besides, ra rwv févov, in 
this sense, is not “ inseparable from heaven's vengeance.” At think 
it best though to follow F.H.D. who would bracket K&L ELS TOUE 
gévous as a marginal glow on the objective gen. Levu. 
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e 4, Tapa goes closely with the following waAAov ; cp. 747b5 


Tapa TH atrov giow emdiddvra. 

07. For paddAov heightening the force of a comparative cp. 
below 781 a 3, and Gorg. 487b. Here too it repeats the sound of 
the previous timwpdy paddov. [J.B.M. takes padAdAov with 
Suvdpevos here and with Tiyswpov above at c 5.] 

730 & 1. o fevios € éxdotwv KT. : ie. whether it were a dainwv 
or a Oeds who in any particular case had the févos under his 
protection, they were all ministers of Zevs £evios, 

a4, mpos rd TéAos at. rop.: cp. Rep. 330d 4 ff.—£evixav Kat 
éx. ap. We have the same bold use of these adjectives below at 
b2 in fevixd re kal émexwpra, optrAnpara., 

a7. érvxev MSS., but in A there are two marks before the 
word standing for two missing: letters. Badham ingeniously 
suggested that dwérvyev was the original reading. (So Schaunz.) 
améruxev op. would mean, I think, not “failed to secure’ the 
fulfilment of a promise of safety,” but simply “ failed to secure” 
such a promise. This directly states the offence which brings 
down the God’s vengeance, and directly explains the fate of the 
suppliant. The readihg é€rvyev om. leaves it to be inferred that 
the promise was broken, and seems, in so far, inferior, as a direct 
representation of what happened. 

“bi. Possibly in this enumeration of the subjects just dealt 
with, ra mept eavrov refers to the honouring of the soul, and 
Ta wept Ta Eavrov to the proper regard to be had to one’s body, 
and one’s property. Ritter holds that ra mept eavrov includes 
the body as well as the sowl.—It-seems better to take the ra at 
the beginning of b1—which also goes with epi moXAuw Te Kat 
gd. kK. ovy. and with fevuxa re Kat emox.—with OptAnpara, than to 
make op. agree only with fevixd Texatér, Cp. above 718 a 8, where 
Ocparevpara went with mpos éxyovous KTA. a8 well as with Levurd, 
The position of Opi Ajpara is also in favour of so taking it. 

b 3. qotés tis Gv atirds: as Ritter says, there is a want of 
clearness in the arrangement of the subject matter here. This 
passage, down to 732d 7, might well be described as directions 
for the real honouring of the soul, and would seem to be’more in 
place after the description of the kinds of false honouring of the 
soul given in 727f. or as an amplification of the rofs dpelvoow 
érexOa. in 728¢6. The ostensible ground of the division is 
that the qualities here praised depend not on law, but on public 
opinion for their sanction. Also the virtues here to be described 
are spontaneous—not the result of externg) restriction. 
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b5. or dv. . . dawrepydyerar MSS., do’ ody . . . da. Stobacus. 
The early edd. read do’ dy oby ... daepydteros. Ast makes 
two suggestions: (1) to read do’ dv drepydétyras, and (2) dua. . 
amepydterat, Most recent edd. adopt (Js, Schan. ind Burnet 
rightly adopt (2). Stobacus’s odv is doubtless due to 9 wish to 
remove the asyndeton, which is of tue ordinary explanatory kind. 
The av of the MSS. is most likely due to the a of éaa coming 
before a p, which might well be mistaken for a p, and, by a 
further mistake, read twice. Ritter suggest. that perhaps écwy 
fy vouos (eori) was the original reading. Schmidts du’, dv pr) 
vopos, which Hermann adcpts, docs not give the right sense af 
all. Itis here pointed out that the matters now dealt with are 
such as do not fall to the law, Lut to the preface —Cp. above 
728d 6—aud dv pap vinos throws this idea into the bac xground. 
—The salutary and educative force of public opinion, as directed 
by the wise lawgiver’s apportionment of praise and blame, has 
been repeatedly appealed to. Cp. eg. 7276, Ske. 

b6. For evyviovs (MSS. the early edd. have e*votveds, “ mant- 
festum germanae lecttonts glossema,” Stallb. 

b 7. pera rovro: a repetition of the érdjevov TovTw in b 4, 

cl. dAjdea . . . avOpdrows: this oft-quoted utterance— 
which may well stand besi:te Achilles’s grand words at Zl. ix. 
312 f.—is said to have beev borrowed from the Pythagoreans. Cf. 
Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. p. 41 7owtra mapyver, padwora & dAnbetev 
TovTo yap pdovov SivarGa: rovs avOpwrous Toetv ew raparAnoiovs. 

3, ef): like axvvoe at 726 a1, an independent optative of 
echortution; cp. also 871b4 and 917al1. It gives an antique 
form to the expression. 6a(.08 is opt. by attraction. Both opta- 
tives find analogies in Ar. Vesp. 1431 €pdoe tis iv exavros etdSoly 
réxvnv. (Ast would insert av here.) 

c4. 6 d5€: the article has a strong demonstrative force, like 
the ro at 729b3. “That fnan is untrustworthy, to whom, ete.” 
The conjunction of muords and drurros makes it read as if 0 prey 
yap muords had preceded. . 

C5. dtp Se dxovovov (Wevdos hidov exriv): i.e the man who 
does not mind (or who cannot help) being mistaken—who would 
as soon hold a false opinion as not. For the distinctiun between 
ro ws dAnOds Perdos—the lie in the mind and the spoken lie, see 
Rep. 382aff. Cf. also Hipp. Min. 372 ff—avovs, apabys, dvota, 
dyaSia are used by Plato very much as fool and folly are used in 
our version of the Psalms and Proverbs; there is moral as 
well as intellectual condemnation in the words. Cp, e.g. 689a 
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and b, Soph. 228d 4, Wuyiv dpa dvdytov aicypav kal dperpov 
Oeréov. 

c6. Schanz is, I think, right in adopting Hermann’s re for ye. 
The same man is not supposed to have both faults, and both are 
declared to be prejudicial. 

c 8. wacav, “complete”; so ouoidtyta . . . macav at Phaedr. 
253c1, rdoy aropig at Soph. 250d. This comes very near the 
use noticed on 63743, and elsewhere, for “all kinds of.”— 
KAaTETKEVETaTO : gnonic. 

G1. cyeddv spoiws: ie. he has estranged his friends, and even 
his children—if he has any—and it is all one to him whether 
they are alive or not; he is absolutely alone. 

d2. Next in honour to regard for truth, as a necessary social 
characteristic, comes eagerness for public service—an active, or 
aggressive form of virtue—first as shown in combating aédcxia. 
duxavoovvyn is eminently a social virtue ; but, as we read at e1 ff, 
even cwdpoctvyn and dpdvyces have their social aspects, inasmuch 
as they can be communicated to others. 

ad 4. éxeivov: we have a similar gen. after SiurAdovos below 
at 74346; only here it is by brachylogy for rns exetvouv ripns. 
—rorXrav avrdgios érépwv ; as we have seen above, this Homeric 
phrase is a favourite with Plato. Here he means that the 
righteous man multiplies the value of his own righteousness 
every time he helps to make another man righteous by checking 
him in wrongdoing. 

a5. pnviwv: Stallb. quotes (from Stob. xliv. 40), from the so- 
called mpooipta vopwv of Charondas, a similar injunction. 

d6. cvyxoAa(wy: this active co-operation with the magis- 
trate is the crowning development of social duxavoovvn.—o6 peéeyas 
avyp: for the article with a predicative adj. cp. Menex. 248a4 
otrds extiv 6 obdpwv Kat odros 6 dvdpetos Kat Ppdvipos, and 
Aeschin. Ilepi rapamperBeias 267 Kat rdv Kaddv otpariirny ene 
wvopacev. It has almost the force of putting the adjective into 
the superlative. Cp. below 732a2 rov ye péyav dvdpa eoduevov. 
Cp. St. Matthew v. 19. 

a7. Schanz and Burnet rightly put a comma after réActos 
(and so Stob. i. 95 ed. Meineke, but not at ix. 55). Other editors 
either put no comma, or else put one after dvayopevérOw.—'The 
Emperor Julian, in quoting this passage, has aperijs. This is, no 
doubt, a possible construction, and the gen. is analogous to that 
after vuxyntypia héperv—eg, at 964b4—and Schanz adopts it in 
his text. At 953d 5 we have ray vixynddpwy rivds ex dperp, and 
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Ast puts in éx’ here. But the simple dat. of all the MSS. is alsu 
a possible construction, on the analogy of the dat. with vixav— 
856 c 8 ryv rAHnOce viedoav, Menex. 247 a dv pey vikwpev vpas 
pet 7). 

@2. Kextnrat: Schanz, in his preface, expresses his belief that, 
though good MSS. vary on the po:nt, the reduplicated furm was 
never used by Plato except after a word ending in a vowel (cp. 
Lach. 192e wAéov ¢extyoera.—so Burnet with B and W tor T’s 
mt Neovekt70 ETAL). : 

-e@3. Suvara py pdvev avrdi éxew dAda Kal GAAS perudWdvai, 
“which admit, not only ef a man’s having them himself, but of 
his imparting them té others.” An extraordinary “stretch” of 
the application of évvards, due to the Greek preference for the 
personal rather than the impersonal construction. Cp. Eup, 5214 
éore vou Suvari yever Oar wodis €3 olxoupevn, Phaedo 90¢ Adyou 

. . . dvvarod karavonrar, Xen. Anab. iv. 1. 24 avrds 8 édy 
Hynrer Ouse Suvari Kat brofvyiots moperaurfuc dddv. There is a 
similar stretch, and personification in our familiar “ easy to read,” 
“good to eat.” Cp. above on 668e1 for a similar “ pregnant” 
use of S%vacOa1 (There is not the slightest ground for emending, 
with Schanz, to doa... Tus Stvaruc .. . avrds exes, or with 
Apelt, Kis. Prog. 1910, 40 change duvard to déov avrd.) 

e4ff. rdv pev ... yeyew: it is easier to picture to ourselves 
the three types of men here described in the case of pdvnots than 
in that of cwdpodtvy. it is hard to imagine ® man who would 
grudge to others the possession of the latter chatacteristic, while 
having it himselfi__[J.B.M. suggests that a man who prides himself 
on his good manners, and wishes tc keep them for his own set, is a 
case in point.] All this disquisition on social duty is an explana- 
tion of what was meant at 701d9 by saying that a community 
ought to be piry eaury. 

e5. Ast would read eOcAdvra dé Spav. Sevrepov ; Sta'lb., keeping 
the MS. reading, says we ought to supply tiyav after cav. It is 
best to keep éay Sedrepov, and to translate “leave him in the 
second class”; dxpos is “first-class,” cp. Polit. 292e dxpot 
WETTEUTAL, 

731a2. driysdfev: depreciation of the “precious jewel” 
savours of the ill-nature which, makes “the toad ugly and 
venomous.” 

a3. dpOdvws: the desire to rise by ihe detraction of others 
(a5) not only takes away all merit from the “informer,” but 
vitiates all the efforts he may make towards excellence himself. 
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We may notice that it is implied that such a desire is likely to 
prompt false accusations (a 8 7@ ddikws Péeyer Gan). 

a6. Setv oiduevos trepéxerv, “fancying that he is gaining 
credit.” ofuar Sety efvar, from meaning ‘I think it must be,” 
passes to the meaning “I fancy that it is.” Cp. Rep. 535 a9, and 
Ale. IT, 1444 8, 146b 5, where (7) oinOjvar Setv yuas eidevat is 
replaced at 146b9 by (a Tus ofdev 7) Soxe? eiS€var. In other words 
detv is becoming redundant. Cp. below on d5. [J.B.M. interprets 
it—;“fancying that his only way to win is by running down 
others,” ie. that 6. of. 0. means “thinking that he has got to.”] - 

bl. aytpvacrov rowyv = “ crippling.” 

b2. [76 eavrov pépos, “as far as he is concerned” J.B.M.] 

b4. ws dre pddAtora emphasizes the injunction to mercy, as 
being the more necessary one.—yaAerd, “dangerous.” 

b6. paxdpevovy and dpuvdpevoy are subordinate to vexwvra. 
Cp. above 638d 5 rods pa) xpwpévovs alta dpwpev viKwvTas 
puxopevovs, 699b6 Td vixnoar payoméevous.—TO pnoey dvievar = 
“ inflexibly.” 

el. ra8': sc, ddcxnpata. This is an adverbial neut. acc. ; “as 
to the sins of all those who, etc.”—rawv door: of this demonstrative 
use of the article when followed by a relative Ast gives, besides 
ten instances from the subsequent books of the Laws, others from 
Kpin. 974¢, Phil. 21¢, Prot. 320d, Soph. 241 e, Rep. 469 b, 5104, 
ef, also Theaet. 1688. Except at Theaet. 1688 and Laws 76le 
and 871 ¢e the relative is always ouos or 6récao0s.—For ad tov Stob. 
and A have avrayv (acc. to Burnet)—Schanz says A has avrwy—a 
curious mistake which the other MSS. seem all to have escaped.— 
tard is ace. with ddixovou understood. 

c2. éxwv, “deliberately,” or “with his eyes open”; ie. he fails 
to see the intrinsic connexion between misery and wrongdoing. 
This, in effect, was called at 689 a 7 eoydarn dpabia. So at 663bd¢. 
the error of thinking that ro 75% can ever be separated -from 76 
Sixacov is partly explained and clearly condemned. There, and at 
Rep. 589 d, this doctrine—the Kern des Socratismus, as Gomperz calls 
it (Gk. Denk, ii. 53)—is defended on the ground that no man who 
thoroughly understood where his own interest lay could possibly 
be persuaded to go in any other direction ; and so it is defended here. 

c4. Kexryro: though A? added an iota above the line to the 7 
of A’s xexryro, all the other MSS. and Stob. and all the editions 
up to Ast have xéxryjro. Ast notices the mistake in his note— 
probably after reading Elmsley on Eur. Heracl. 283. 

c6. The omission of the seventeen letters -rov ev obv TO TYyswrd- 
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in A is a striking instance of a common transcriber’s error; from 
one Tiutwra- his eye strayed to the otber. 

CTL dAdo... éxmy, “you are bound to pity the wrongdoer 
just as much as any other sufferer.” An idiomatic we of $1 ie Ze 
kai; cp. above on 730 «4. 

dl. éyxwpei: this way of putting it suggests that che right- 
minded man will want to pardon all wrongdoers. 

G2. cut pry... Seaz Aci, “instead of storming away like an 
angry woman”; dkpuyododvra in subordinate to mexpa.vdpevov 
aud yuvacxetws qualifie, the latter. 

13. dkpdatows, “thoroughly,” rather than “immoderately” as 
Wagner (massios), thongh at 77aa, and Lni?. 64e the contrast 
with 7d wvpperpor gives dkparos the meaning of excessive, 
ummoderute. There is no reason, with Ast, to emend to avidrw., 
which would be merely a repetition of what has been said before : 
“thoroughly and incorrigihly disorderly and vicious.” 

d4f. i. Steph. would reject vither rperenv or Seiv. Ast, in his 
note, would read «¢ zpemer for mpevery «this would inake éxdorore 
superfluous-—but he takes the right view in his Lez, when he says 
that detv is redundant, as it is below at e 3 after dpOas exe. and at 
Rep. 473 a, 486d, and 535a—ovov deiv éxAexréus efvar. (Stalib. 
here, and Adam at Ren. 535a, hold that both the Sef and the 
other expression have their full force.) The redundancy is con- 
versational, and similar 10 the slovenly English “I should have 
liked to have seen.” [J..M. would pretr to omit cfvas, and take 
mperewv to mean “vw be conspicuous as.”’] 

a5. éxaorore: the distributive use, “as occasion demands” ; 
so at 801 a6 Trois Geois ois Ovopev*exdorore. 

a6-e5. mavrwv .. . éxdorore, “but there is a fault of the soul 
more serious than any other—one which most men are born with, 
which nobody thinks so seriously of as to try to get rid of it; and 
that is that which people-mean when they say that everybody is 
naturally dear to himself, and that tlis [law of naivre] is quite 
right. Whereas it is in reality the source of al] kinds of sins that 
inen commit from time to time, just because they are too proud of 
their own selves.” Plutarch paraphrases this whole passage at the 
beginning of his treatise Quomodo Adulator, ete. W yttenbach, 
in his commentary on Plutarch, suggests that Plato had in mind 
Eur, Fr, 460 (Nauck) éxefvo yap mwérov@’ drep wavres Bpotot: 
pray pddwor’ éuavrov ovk airxvvopar. (Cp. also Cyclops 334.) 
Op. Arist. Rhet. i. 1371b19 dvayxyn wdvrus Piradrovs civat 7) 
padrXov } Arrov, and Ar. Pol, ii, 1263b2 7d 8& pidavrov elvas 
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Yeyerar Stxaiws ; where Ar. explains that it is the excess of self- 
love that is bad. 

e3. For the redundant defy see above on d 5. (Ast and Stallb. 
say that ro detv stands for “ the saying that it ought” or “the idea 
that it ought”; and H. Steph. actually proposes to insert Aéyecv 
after +6.—J.B.M. translates the detv by the words given above 
onaé6. (Ought we possibly to read 70d’ efvac for rd Sety etvac 2) 
—-7d 5€: possibly “ whereas ”—the adverbial use; cp. on 630d 8, 
and Apol. 23a, where ro dvte follows rd dé just as aAnOeia does 
here; cp. also above 64223. But perhaps it is better to take ro 
as a demonstrative as J.B.M. suggests. —The words dua tiv ofddpa 
eavrov diAiav are added pleonastically. There is a conversational 
confusion between “it is at the bottom of all kinds of faults,” and 
“all kinds of faults occur because of it.” (This is perhaps better 
than to suppose these words spurious, though they do look rather 
like a marginal explanation.) 

e5. This is a neat application of the proverb “ Love is blind” ; 
—““no love,” he hints, “is eo blind as self-love.” ‘ 

732a1. rd avrov is vaguer than any corresponding English 
expression ; it stands for “what he himself has, or is, or does, or 
says.’—mpo Tov dAnOods ; -ie. he does not ask first what is the real 
nature of a thing, but whether it is has or not. He feels bound to 
respect anything that is his own, more than “the real thing,” as 
we might say. 

a2. tov peyay dvdpa: cf. 730d 6. 

a6. d0ev xrA., “and in consequence of this notion, when we 
know little or nothing we think we know everything, and, instead 
of getting others to do things which we can’t do, we incur inevitable 
disaster by trying to do them ourselves.” 

b3. rov €avrov BeAtiw Sioxev: a similar precept to that 
which tells us, at 728 c, tots dueivorw erexOar, Cp. Theaet. 1684 
Kat oé pev Siwovtas Kal prdjooverw, avrovs dé puojoovoi Kal 
evgovrat ag éeavtuv eis pidovopiav. Schanz (followed by Burnet) 
is doubtless right in adopting the reading det for det; Stob. i 95 
has cet, though at xxiii. 18 he has de¢ in quoting the same passage. 

b4. pydepiav aioxyivynv ... mpdcGev movovpevov: cp. 648d 
TO THS aloyvyvys erimporOev motovpevos. He must not let shame 
come between him and his purpose. To be ashamed of inferiority 
is one of the consequences of excessive love of self.—éeri rw rovovTw 
may mean “ (shame) at such a course,” ie. at the accepting an 
inferior position, or “at such a fact,” ie. that he ts inferior. 

b6. The parallelism between opixpdrepa pev rovrwv and 
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Xpyotpa Se rodtwy ody arrov forbids us to follow Stallb. in 
removing the comma after #rrov and placing it after 52,—Aéyery 
ecauTov dvapinjoKovra, “repeat by way of reminding oneself of 
them.” (The “Vere de Vere repose” iz only to i: secured by 
constant self-reminders,) 

b7. tovvavtiov=:“by a movement in the opposite direction” ; 
not, as Wagner, “ auf der entgegengesetzten Seite.”’—The subj. to 
emippetv would be ani, supplied trom tivos.-—Plato here, using 
language especially sugyestive of the ebh and flow of the tide, 
appeals to the law of Nuture expounded at Phuedo 72 ab, according 
to which (yéveors being always troin opposite to opposite) all change 
“goes in a circle,” now this way, now that. Cp. what he says 
about action and reaction at 676hY-c4, and at Rep. 5638; cp. 
also the dvakdxAyous spoken of at Pol. 269 c. 

b7ff. ‘his paxsage should, I think, be stopped with a full stop 
after avapupvyoKkovra, ail colons (or pussibly commas) after 
erippelv and doXAeroiuys, to mark dvapy. . . . cod, a8 a paren- 
thesis, The au7ep does not go naiuraily with the gen. abs. The 
construction is like that at Rep. 330¢ worep yap... dyaraccy, 
taity te Oy... oroved(ovory.—-di0 &) yprj—a conversational 
brachylogy (so Stallb.) for “and that is why I say (everybody) 
ought ”—“‘ resumes” muvres yap... det, and O° introduces what. 
we may call the second premiss of the argument. He founds the 
need of his injunction nou the natural law of “action and 
reaction,” as exemplified in dvdpvyots Gor which ci. hil. 34 b). 

c2. wapayyeAAev must have an object inf. supplied: “urge 
everybody else so to do.” Badham’s dAnv <mréAw> and Schanz’s 
macav Kat GAny meptxdpecav alter the construction and make 
meipac Oat depend on rupayyeAAev ; this arrangement, though it 
gets rid of a slight difliculty—that of the want of av obj. to 
mTapayyeAAewv—does more harm by obliterating the correspondence 
between yeAdrov re eipycoOar and Kai dA. mepty. ar-oKp, EvTX. 
weipac Oat, i. between the particular and the general repression 
of emotion. 

c4ff. xard te... moageriy, “whether each man’s destiny is 
steady and fair” (lit. “established in prosperity”), “or it chance 
that men’s destinies find themselves face to face with certain 
undertakings as with a high steep hill.” re... kat is sive... 
sive—For éxdorovu cf, Phaedo 1074 6 éxdorou daipwy, and Rep. 
620d éxdotw dv e’Aero Saipova._kara riyas is “in the course of 
Fortune’s changes.”—The contrast is between a steady run of good 
fortune, and a period of strenuous fighting with obstacles. Most 
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interpreters take datuovwv to denote an external opposing force— 
as if a man’s Genius sometimes helped, and sometimes hindered 
him. It seems better to suppose the Genius to be so closely 
identified with the man as to share his difficulties, as well as his 
good fortune, At Tim. 90a Plato calls each man’s soul his daiuwv. 
The langnage in both cases is poetical and, to a certain extent, 
metaphorical.—The change to the plur. (dacpdvwv), after éxdorov, 
is a quite common variety of expression. (rvyas may mean fate in 
a sinister sense, but not, by itself, misfortune. This is against 
Zeller’s proposal to translate x. 7. by “auf die Seite des Ungliicks,” 
and omit ofov ... mpdgeow as a “Glossem.” Schanz adopts 
Zeller’s adéryots, avoiding the above-mentioned difficulty by 
reading, with Badham, kar’ drvyias.—Badbam further remodels 
the passage by excluding ducuovwy and reading avO@iordpevov.— 
It is a hard passage. [J.B.M. inclines to Badh.’s cat’ drvyéas.]) 

C6 ff trois... dyafoion .. . eAdrrovs rounpresy, “will alleviate 
(the toils) by the blessings.” (Schneider cannot be right in making 
dyafoior masc., and translating d Swpetrac “ per ea quae largitur.”) 

dil. I think rav rapévrwy is neut., “their present lot ”— 
80 Ficinus praesentia; most interpreters supply mévwv with 
TApovTwv. : 

d2. With peraBoAds we must supply roujorev from the pre- 
ceding clause.—zepi O€ ra ayafa .. . TUXys, “while as for their 
good things, they must hope that, by God’s guod help, entirely the 
opposite of this (diminution) will always happen to them.”—The 
change from the singular (daoxpurrépevov) to the plur. (avrois) 
was really nade when darpzovwr in ¢ 6 was substituted for dacpovos. 
(ra evayria rovrwy is generally taken to be in apposition to 
ta ayaa; but this—as Peipers (p. 100) says—is a very weak 
addition ; besides, ta évavria mavra makes a much better subject 
to rapayevnoer Oar than wavra referring back to wepi Ta, dya0a.— 
ravrTa, TH évayTia is a piural variety of wav todvayriov.—The first 
of these objections to the ordinary interpretation would be obviated 
if, with Peipers, we rejected ra aya6d, or placed it after mapa- 
yevioer Gar—but not the latter.) 

d4. ravrais rais €Ariow and rats bropvijorert 1. tT. 7. may be 
described as “datives of effective accompaniment”; tavrars goes 
with both. 

d5. pndey hedduevov, “without any relaxation of effort,”— 
katd Te madias Kat orovdds, “ whether in work or play.” 

46. avapipvyoKovra érepdv Te kal éavrdyv caus is a repetition 
of éavr. dvapy. at b6 and rapayyéAAev S¢ ravri wdvr’ dvdoa at 
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c2. In general these recommendations are an injunction to have 
faith in the beneficence of Providence-.- pu) pepivare.” 

as f, The emiTndevparu are those described from 726 to 730 a9. 
The zrotov tiva xpewy eivae has been dealt with fr 7306b1 to 
732d 7. 

el. Hermann rightly altered th MS. obrof to airod 

e2. The argumenis used to recommend certain conduct under 
both heads are deseriied us Oca because the religious motive and 
the religious sanction have been appealed to throughout. What 
fullows (ra dvOpwmtva) is an appeal to @ man’s own inierests. 

e5. «£@v .. . peylotass, “lo which you may say no single 
mortal creature can help being bound by ties of closest and 
most complete dependence.” ozmovduis denotes, not the “eager 
interest ” (Jowett) which we take in these matters, but th» serious, 
vital nature of their influence on us. 

e7. ore TH TXypate Kpured apds eddo€lav: i.e. such high 
ground as this is what we have been taking im discuysing the 
religious aspects of conduct; the mutives now appealed to are 
lower, and concern, not our reputation, but our comfort. 

33 a1. For ws “on the groand that,” “because of” cp. Gorg. 
509 e 2, 512¢2, Tim. 58b2. There is no need, with Stallb., to 
say that it is used “perinde ac si Aéyecy antegressuin cit.” 

a2. veos ov: this is » hint that youth is the time when 
we are most. in danger of being blind to the advantages of a 
virtuous life. Like the Preacher's “in tlie day: of thy youth,” 
too, it implies that devotion to virtue is more valuable and 
efficacious then, than at a later time. 

a6 ff. The words from the first oxowe?v to the second oxoreiv 
—eire . . . oxomreiv—were omitted in the first four printed 
editions, though Ficinus translated them. ‘They were first 
printed by Stephanus. Probably he rcad them in the Venice 
MS. &, for this MS. seems*to be the only one which has his de 
after the first Biov in a8, This dé, which remained in Ast, 
Herm. and the Ziir. ed., led to the placing of a full stop after 
rapa piov, and this punctuation survived the expulsion of the 
5. Burnet was the first to substitute a comma for this full stop ; 
and he also placed a colon after the first oxomeiy, where previous 
edd. had either put a comma, or no stop at all. Burnet’s reading 
may be rendered, “but what is the right way to appreciate it? 
That is what the Argument has now got to teach us to see: we 
must compare one life with another, the more pleasant with the 
more painful, and ask, in the following way, whether in such and 
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such a case (oUrws) it” (Le. the life) ‘suits our nature, or, in another 
case (4AAws) it does not suit it.” The investigation that follows 
reaches the converse of the conclusion stated at Tim. 8le: wav 
yap 76 pev mapa piow ddyewdv, rd 8 7 wepuKxe yryvopevov dv. 
(Ritter’s objections to rapa gdioiv seem to me to be invalidated 
by taking—as above—eire . . . etre as dependent on oxomeiv— 
cp. Phaedr. 275¢ ov yap éxetvo povov oKoreis, elre otrws eElre 
GAAws €yet—-and by taking Bios as the subj. of réeduxe. He 
treats ovTws and dAAws as the emphatic words, and cata dvoev as 
a colourless amplification of wépuxe ; also, I conclude that he, and 
former interpreters, either take wépvxe as impersonal, or make 


"9 OpOorys its subject.) 


bl. 7d pyderepov, “what is neither pleasure nor pain.” (This, 
acc. to Epicurus, is “the chief good.”) 

b2ff. From 7dovns to the second peffovos was omitted in the 
first four printed editions (but again not by Ficinus), but 
Cornarius, whose translation appeared with the fourth of them 
(Basil. 2) discovered the omission. 

b5f wu... duacadeiv, “we could give no positive reason for 
desiring a mixture in which both these two ingredients were in 
equal quantity.” No doubt, however, if it were a question of 
choosing this mixture in place of one where Avm7 predominated, 
there would be a reason for so choosing it—just as 7d pderepov 
was declared above to be preferable to Ady. This is in fact 
stated below at cé6 ff. 

b6-cl. Ast objects that wpds BovAynow and zpds aipeoey 
say the same thing twice over, and holds that the words mpds 
aiperiv exaotwyv were originally placed either before or after 
ef dvayxyns in the next sentence. Schanz would reject mpds 
BovAnow. Burnet, by putting a comma after BovAnow—i.e. 
taking the words with évavria—provides them with a con- - 
struction. At b1 we had a distinction made between atpovpeu 
and PBovAdueOa, and at 734¢1 BovAnots and aipeots are both 
used. Here, indeed, both are needed for the sense, which is, that 
what incites or repels desire, decides the choice. We may translate 
“all these objects of choice are either preferable or not” (lit. “are 
superior or not in respect to the choice of each several object”), “ in 
virtue of frequency, of amount, of intensity, or again of equality 
of composition, or in virtue of qualities which are the opposite 
to such as I have named in their appeal to desire” (ie. by being 
few, small, or feeble). Ast is right, I think, in saying that 
7a, pndevy Siadépovra are—not objects of dislike, but—what 
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Aristotle would have called ra adidopa. Plato means that— 
while desire may be exited by strong motives or by weak-—if the 
objects of desire and repialsion are equally mized in any fife, or in 
any object of choice, such an object will not he chose: 

¢ 1-6. We have not yet come to the consideration of the case 
where a neutral object is placel r.de by side with a positively 
repulsive one (for that cf.c8ff.). We are now dealing with the 
measurable amount of pleasure or pain; and he goes on tu remind 
us that when a life coutains amonnts of beth. we must decide by 
the preponderance of ove or the other. And so he lads up to the 
pronouncement that, though e.2. ihe vehemence of 4 pleasurable 
emotion is in itself desirabl., a situation, or a life, in which 
pleasure is feeble, is preferable tu one in which the pleasure is 
intense, if in the latter cause the pleasure is overbalance’ by con- 
comitunt pain, whereas the feeble pleasure is not su overbalanced. 

c7. xabdrep év tots mpdrGev : i.e. just as we did above (at b 1) 
in considering the case of To pipderepov. 

c8. It seems clear to me that Ritter is right in reading 
vrepBarXovra here. (Ast had suggested rov pév trepBddAdvrra 
... Tov 8 ai.) lato says: “The life of equipoise, as str- 
passing the one class—i.e. those lives where pain predominates— 
in the possession of what we like, we desire; but, aa surpassing 
the other class in what we dislike, we do not desire it.” K.g. where 
pain is 5 and pleasure 5, there is, in effect, more pain than 
where pain is 5 and yjicasure 6, and also more pleasure than 
where pain is 6 and pleasure 5. 

(Prof. Burnet, for reasons which he has kindly communicated 
to me, prefers to retain the MS. wrepBaddovrwv. He finds in 
the npuiv xara ptow and rapa dioww of a7 f, and specially below 
in the rd PiAov dua Kal 750 of e 1, a suggested distinction between 
what is #5v generally, and what is 760 to the individual by being 
snecially adaptable to his nature. Thus there may be, he holds, a 
kind of érepBoAzj even in the ivdpporos Bios. He construes (c 8 ff.) 
ds Tov pav (sc. TOY Yoewv) TO Hilw uiv wrepBaddrAovTwv, .. 
tov & ad (sc. Tov AvTypGv) Tots éxOpots (npiv UrepBadrAdvTuyr).) 

d2. év rovrows évdedevévor (repixauw)}, “are shut up (by 
nature) to these alternatives”; a repetition, in other words, of 
otrw .. . Tovtwv é€ dvaykys Suaxexoopypeveoy cf. 

d3. Stallb. proposes to reject Se? StavocicOas at c7. It does 
seem out of place here. I suspect, theugh, that we ought not 
simply to dismiss it, but to’ substitute for it drarpetr Pas, or possibly 
Se? StarpetrOor: “we have got to explain (on these principles) 
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which lives nature bids us desire.” For this usé of diarpeio Oar 
ep. 647¢ 1. 

a4. By ravra he means the same limits or conditions as by 
rovros in d3 ff. If, that is, we say that we are guided in our 
desires by any other consideration than that of the preponder- 
ance of pleasure, it must be because we know nothing of the 
world. 

a7 ff. I follow all editors but Badham and Schanz in adopting 
the first-hand correction of A’s dvrep to dv wept; it is a correc- 
tion evidently made from A’s original, and not out of the scribe’s 
head.—I also accept Burnet’s sagacious dOernows of éxovctov 
aBovrAnrév te Kat; it looks exactly as if some presumptuous 
scribe had doubted the possibility of using dxovo.ov as the 
opposite of PovAnrov; besides, it greatly overweights the 
article ro. —- The accumulation of participles — rpoeAdpevor, 
iSévra, Ta€dpevoy, éAdpevov—makes the sentence clumsy, as read. 
The intonation of the speaker is wanted, to put each into its place 
The participles i6ovra and ta€dyuevov convey the main ideas ; i.e. 
it is they which depend on det. “What lives, and how many 
lives are there, between which when a man selects, on a review of 
the desirable and the undesirable, he ought to make this considera- 
tion into a law for himself, and so, picking out what not only he 
likes, and finds pleasant, but also is best and noblest, lives the 
happiest life he possibly can ?” 

e1. I am strongly inclined to accept Badham’s ingenious (d.6v 
tiva for iddvra; it relieves us of one participle, and makes an 
apposite qualification of voyov. (Against his rewriting of the 
previous words—dvmrep Set mpoeAducvov tov BotAnrov tre Kal 
éxovovov aBovrA7Twv Té Kat akovoiwv—it is to be urged that all 
along it is the particular thing in the life, not the life itself that 
has been spoken of as the object of desire; here, in particular, we 
are said to make ourselves a law out of such preferences as will 
guide us in the choice of a life.)—rd iAov aya Kal 780 I take to 
be a sort of explanation and resumption of the phrase rm diAov 
nptv used at d 1. 

e3. avOpwrov MSS. I feel sure that Plato wrote dvOpamuv 
here.—Cp. 637a1 kddAXdior dvOparov and 729e1 mdvrev 
KaAAur dvOparuv. —The mpoerAopevov in d7, to which we 
naturally supply Twa, is not helped by the distant dvOpwrov. 

e 6. cidpova pev ody . . . mavra, “ anyone who is familiar 
with the discreet life will set it down as mild in every respect.” 

734.84. The re after érufvpias should be rejected, I think. 
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It may be due to the confusion between 5¢ and re after opodpis. 
(See Burnet’s note.) | 

a7. For Viato’s arguments in support of this cf. Gory. 493 f. 

a8. mv«vornow: to tind the meaning «? this yd here we 
must consider it in relation (1) iv its neighbonrs peréOe and 
TAGE, (2) to opospdrnc'y at 733 y7, and (3) to puydrepa below 
at c6, All the translations J know, except Jowett’s, take it to 
mean frequency of oc: urrence. Tf so, in order to fit it in with its 
neighbours, we must suppose AAG to refer to the large number 
of different pleasurable er painful sensations, and wvKvdryoer to 
the frequent recurrence of thu some. Sometimes number and 
frequency mean the same thing. A large number ct sensations, 
which only occur at long intervals, would have much the saine 
effect on us as a smal! number. This consideration :.o doubt 
made Jowett translate it here by the same word he’ used for 
opodpdtno gt 733 b 7, ie. intensity. On the other hand, it was 
not very clear how we ought to distinguish beuween opodpdrncir 
and peyeGe: at 733 b 7, and below we shall find a similar difficulty 
with either €Xarroow or cpixpdstepa and pavorepa---according as 
we take the latter word. Therefore, though muxvos and pavds 
may, as ab Tim. 53a, mean solid aud flumsy respectively, it is 
better to recognize that, in all three of our enumerations, the 
members are not very sharply defined—that two out of each three 
mean very much the sare thing—-and hence I would accept the 
more ordinary meanings of frequency for wuxvarnow here and 
rarer for pavorepa a c6. (At Rep. 573 e rr«vos is apparently 
distinguished from oodpos.) 

b6. évdejs av, “when it lacks”; Plato does not mean that 
all mankind always live without restraint, but that when any man 
lacks it, the reasons are what he describes. “ 'There’s not a man 
living, whose self-indulgence is not due, vither to ignorance, or to 
lack of self-control.” . 

cl. 7 BovAnors THs atpérews, “ (our) mntention in choosing.” 

c3. In this formal statement—the qdaijery adv marks it as such 
—~Plato repeats the conclusiun already arrived at, before adding 
the two new ones which rely on the same sort of arguments; each 
analogous case supports the other. There is no reason to follow 
Cornarius, Ast, and Wagner, in rejecting 6 5)... axoAdorov. 
By a similar irregularity the pair of lives byvevds and voowdys 
only takes ita place in the last of this series of cnumerations. The 
grouping, as always with Plato, is picturesque ; the order is not 
that of parade. 
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c5. 0 THs dvdpeias (Bios): this expression, so natural in 
English of a formal style, whether of poetry or prose, was & poetical 
one in Greek. Stallb. eps. Eur. Bacch. 388 6 Tas Hovyxias Bioros, 
Phaedr. 276d ets 7d AVOns yhpas édv ixnrus, where Heindorf’s 
comment is “ verba autem haec poetam sapiunt.” (Zeller adds this 
to his list of fauity phrases from the Laws.) 

c6. pavérepa: cp. above on a8.—ry Tov ySovav, “on the 
score of pleasure.” Lobeck, Paral. p. 363, is indignant that the 
neuter article or adjective should “adminiculo egere nullo” in 
expressing an abstract notion, while a feminine must always be 
supposed to have an attendant in the background. It is not 
necessary to “supply” anything here with rp. (drepBoAj, pepidr, 
téoes have been suggested.) —-éxdrepos exdtepov: it is absurd of 
Ast—in his anxiety to support his d0érnots of 6 . . . dkoAdotrov—to 
say that these words could only be used of two pairs of lives. 
Strictly they only apply to a single pair—o dvdpeiog and 6 SetAds, 
because the last mentioned ; but in sense éxdrepos goes with all 
the subjects of vikaor, and éxdrepov with all its objects. He 
might have said EKATEPOL EKATEPOUS brrepBadAovres as far as the 
meaning of exarepos goes. —apporepa ; i.e. both pleasurable and 
painful sensations. 

c 7. éxetvoy vrepBadXcvtwy : an adversative clause, subordinate 
to éxdrepos .. . vrepBddAXuv. 

dl. There is a break here, and the place of the subject is 
resumed by 6 pev avdpetos. (Peipers, p. 97 note, goes further than 
Cornarius and Ast, for he would reject the whole passage froin 6 6%) 
codpwy to vikwot, on the ground (1) that it repeats what was said 
before, (2) that the construction is a tangled one, and (3) that the 
meaning of several words is obscure.) 

d4. There is a triumphant exuberance about the emphatic 
summing up of the often argued cause.—I fancy that a final 
revision would not have left two Wore clauses so near each other as 
those at d 2 and d*7. 

a5. xara capa y kal Kata Wuynv, “whether it be in body or 
in soul”; the implication is that, though it is easier to see in the 
case of the body, the truth is just as undoubted in the case of the 
soul. (Schanz follows H. Miiller in rejecting the 7.) 

G6. rots adAAows: ie. in other respects besides being more 
enjoyable ; the following datives are in explanatory apposition to 
trois aAXous. 

el. arepyater Oar has rdv éxovra .. . (pv as its object: “secures 
that its possessor lives, etc.” (It is anyhow an awkward construc- 
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tion; is the (jv possibly spurious )\—eiSarmovérrepov is adj., 
not adv. 

e 3-735a 6. “so far the pretace to our laws, and there is ends, 
After the ‘prelude’ it is right and prope: tiat a ‘ume’ should 
follow, and this is really the place for a general outline of civic 
institutions. Now just as, in the case of a web or woven structure 
of any description,.you cannot make hoth woof and warp of the 
same kinds of thread, but the snh-tance of the warp must be of a 
superior nature to that of the wocf-—for the turmar is strong and 
endowed with a character of firmness, while the latter is softer and 
is hound to yield-—froin this comparison we may conclude it to be 
reasonable that the wieu who are destined for rule in our cities 
should in each case le set apart in some such way (as the wary. 
threads ure) from thor: whose temper has heen tried hy only a 
slight cducation. For (you must know that) there are two 
branches of civic organization, the one being the conferring of 
office on individnals, the other the proviting your officers with (a 
code of) laws (to administer).” 

e4f. The use of the singular shows that yvé~os—and con- 
sequently mpooimeov too——are used in the technical musical sense 
(as at Itep. 531d, Tim. 29d), to which there is a punning 
reference in the subsequent vououvs. Cp. Jowett, Introd. p. 76, 
though in his, and all otker translations or commentaries that I 
know, the musical sense i. .gnored here. 

e6. vroypadey : the “outline” of the subject, for which he 
selects this place in the treatise, is the division of the politician’s 
domain into two branches, defined at 735a 5 f.,—(1) the (training 
and) selection of magistrates, and (2) the provision of laws 
for them to execute. This division corresponds in spirit to 
the disposition of the subject matter throughout the Lars, 
Roughly speaking, two thirds of the treatise deal with the 
“personnel” of the citizens of all rainis—-their selection, their 
training, and their enlightenment by means of wpootpia, and the 
way they can be influenced generally; the other third consists 
of statutes, Naturally the character of the magistrates is more 
important than that of any other citizen.—ovvudiv: this and 
its fellow accusatives have no verb to govern them; they are 
“dropped” with the modification of the structure of the sentence. 


734¢€ 


735 a1. Ast would read év tais orpopais for év tots Tporous, » 


but such a general word as rpéros is quite in place, and is useful 
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a2. dOev 5: another conversational break in the form of the 
sentence. After xaOdaep ody at e6 we should expect “acatrus 
xat vel simile quid” (Ast). He goes on as if the simile had been 
fully drawn out, instead of hinted at.—rovs tas dpxds... 
dp£ovras: this is the reading of L and O—the reading which 
Ficinus translated—“ qui magistratus in civitate gesturi sunt,’— 
and to which Aristotle refers when he says (Pol. ii. 1265 b 18) 
eAAeAerrrat 5¢ rots vous TOUTOLS Kai TA TEpl TOYS ApXoVTAS TUS 
éxovtat Ssadépovres Tov dpyopevuv. hyot yap Seiv Gomep EF ETEpOV 
Td OTHpOVvioVv Epiov yiverar THS KpOKYS, OVTW Kal TOS apyxoVTAS 
éxerv deity pds rods apyopevovs. A has peydAas for tds, and so 
& marginal variant of O. For a long time the reading in printed 
edd. was rovs tas peydAas . . . dpfovrus—though the first four 
edd. had dpfavras. Schanz adopts A’s peydAas for tas, and, 
further, Biicheler’s alteration of opixpg in a4 tu opexpas (so too 
Bruns), (Schanz and Burnet say Stob. has rovs ras adpyas, but in 
Meineke’s ed. vol. ii. p. 194 the text is rots ras peyddas dpyas.) 
Apart from authority, the passage becomes comparatively meaning- 
less if we assume that the comparison is between the superior 
“grit”—to use another metaphor—of the yreater magistrates, as 
compared with the lesser ones. The stouter threads are clearly 
magistrates—of all orders——who execute the laws, and the 
“ vielding,” weaker ones the general populace who have to obey 
them. It is hard to account for the peyaAas; possibly it was 
due to a commentator’s suggestion of peydAy for opexpa, made 
under the impression that rots .. . madeia BacavicBevras was 
a further description of the magistrates theniselves, and their class. 

a3. Tia Tpdorov TavTy: a variety for rovovTw Tivi TpdTy. 

a4. BacavioGevras : this word suggests, on the one hand, the 
teasing and twisting of the thread, and, on the other, the “severity ” 
and “thoroughness” of the educative and testing process,— 
éxdorore: almost our “respectively.” Stobaeus inserts Kul 
before kata Adyov.—-There is a surprising variety in the interpre- 
tation—as well as in the reading—-of this whole passage: eg. 
Ast finds in if a comparison between warp and the harsh power 
of the ruler, and beween the woof and the milder action of the 
legislator. Stallb, says the woof typifies the laws. 

a5. yap 6), “nam profecto,” “for I must tell you.” The 
clause throws a fresh light on the subject just discovered, reveal- 
ing the important part played by the election of magistrates in 
the organization of a state, and providing us, in so doing, with 
the troypady we have been promised above at e 6.—Bruns 
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(p. 191 note) pronounces this sentence “inept”; the yap, he says, 
is only explicable on the assumption that the methud of selecting 
and appointing magistrates was immediately to fol’- v—-Sc. also 
on 75144 below.—dvo toXcrefas Sy: this pnrase is repeated in 
the same sense at 751 a- -Sio ei6y tanta mepi woAtreias Kéopov 
ylyvopeva, tuyxaver.—The id woAttewv at 681d and 714b 
means something quite diferent. 

a7. rd d€ mpd rovi wy ardvror . neither of the alove-mentioned 
branches is considered “ntil the beginaing of bk. VI. The rest 
of this book deals with th. prelinrinary conditions of citizenship— 
0 87 Aaxwv Kexr7T Ou, hapev, Tov <ARpov emt rodrors of elphxaper 
744 a 8—wnich are mainly these: (1) The government ia to have 
the powee of rejection and expulsion of citizens-—whose + umbers 
are to be limited ; (2) 2roperty, though allowed, is to be by all 
possible means kept in the background, and kept equal. 

b 2. rapada Pov goes with all three nominatives.—L and O have 
emcxeymoer, A (and 17, O7 and Stub) has éreyecpjoys, but the 
last two letters have been altered from something clse. The first 
six printed edd. read éx.xeupyoeve. (Cp. Goodwin, M. and 7. § 295.) 

b3. xaBappdv xadapet: the religions associations of these 
words seein to add a sanction to this purging process, 

b4. xufdpy MSS, xa6apet Ast. It is curious that the 
inanifestly incorrect form---possibly subj. of the late first aor. 
éxdBapa, but most probaliy a mere copy: t’s error —skould have 
held its ground Jonser than the quite possible ercyerpyoy above ; 
even Schneider keeps xaOdpyn (but not emxepiry), Ziirr. and 
Herm. keep both subjunctives. It is possible that the first 
mistake was the earlicr, and drew the other in its train.—ry 
cvvorknoes : at first sight these words seem unnecessary, and we 
could easily supply ayéAy with exdory. Possibly it was put in 
to improve the rhythm of the senicnce, anc suggest the human 
community to which the dyeAy or cuvoikyoes is being likened, 

b5. +a pév xrA.: cp, Rep. 410a1 rots nev evcbvets 7a oopara 
kal Tas Puyxas Oeparer'vovert, rors 8€ pj, Grote pev KATA TWpLG TOLOD- 
ToL, aroOvyoKev édoovow, Tors dé Kata THY YrXHV KaKodveEis Kal 
dyudtous avtol daroxtevovoiv.—Plato uses his favourite chiasmus 
here. (Wagner thinks there is no chiasmus, but that the good are 
sent away, and the bad retained for medical treatment. But 
Geparevery is much more likely to be used—as in the Republic 
passage just quoted, and as at Gorg. 516e-—of the trasming of the 
good, than of the curiny of the bad. Expulsion and not cure is 
what he contemplates in the case of the bad citizen. 
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b6 ff. Stavoovpevos .. . SiaxaPaipyras, “ for he will reflect how 
vain and endless must be the pains he will have to take with 
the animals’ bodies or with their souls if he does not purge his 
herds by discriminating selection, since either natural depravity 
or evil nurture, not content with ruining its victims, spreads the 
fatal taint to tempers and bodies, of one beast after another, which 
were hitherto sound and uncontaminated.” 

b7. For dvivuros wévos cp. dvavitw kal arAjotw Kakp 714 a, 
avyvuTa movovow Rep. 531 a, dvyvurov xaxov Gorg. 507 e. 

c3. xTnpatwv: as Stallb, says, here, and at Gorg. 484c Bois 
Kat TaAAa KTjpata, and possibly at Laws 902 b 8, xtypara seems 
to be used for «r#v7). 

c4. tov dAAwv (~wv depends on ra pev, not on orovdy 
(Stobaeus has eAdrrw te orovdy). In all three sentences éori 
has to be supplied. 

c6. The infins. diepevvacar and pate are epexegetical to 
smrovons THS peyiorys, and the re, possibly for rhythm’s sake, has 
been put earlier than its natural place, which is after dvepevvac Pau ; 
Stobaeus has ye for it. 

c 7. ré rpoojKov éExdagrois, “the treatment proper to each case.” 

dl. wpdfewv, “dealings with them, measures, treatment 
generally ”—“‘and the whole of the rest of their treatment.”— 
avtixa yap, “to begin with,” “for instance.” 

d3. rupavvos péev av Kal vopoberns 6 airds: F. Doering 
(p. 14) is mistaken in saying that 709e5-—-712a7 is the only 
passage in the Laws in which Plato admits that a riépavvos may 
be useful to a state. In both cases there is a big 7f in the back- 
ground. The possibility of the existence of a xéapuos TUpavvos 
(710d 7) or another Nestor (711) is spoken of as contrary to 
experience (ef nuwy dé ovdapos 711 e 4), so that Doering exaggerates 
when he says that it is impossible that 709e ff., 691c6 ff. and 
713¢6 ff. could have been originally written as parts of the same 
book. There is not much difference between saying that an 
occurrence is extremely rare, and contrary to experience, and say- 
ing that you must act on the assumption that it is impossible. 

a7. ayarwvrus, the reading of A and Stobaeus, is mentioned 
as a variant in the margin of L and O, which have dyaryras, 
which is also given as a variant in the margin of A. Probably 
the former was early altered to dyamyrws, a word which was used 
in the sense of “with difficulty”; for this meaning admirably 
suits this passage. It is found at Critias 106 a, Lys. 218 ¢, and 
possibly. at Lysias, C. Andoc. p. 107 § 45.—( You must be content 
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with that”—cp. 684 7—is not far from “it is much if you get 
that.”) dyardvrws does not seem to occur elsewhere: it is in 
formation lik oucAoyoupéevws, which is common in Plato, aud it 
possibly meant here “he would be quite contece to du ‘uerely that.” 

el. rywpia is not here used in the sinister sense which it bears 
above at 728 c.—The whole expression sees strangely pleonaatic. 

e2. Odvarov . .. émiribeis. “exacting the penalty uf death or 
exile” —(lit. “making death or exile the accomplishment of the 
penalty ”). 

e6 ff soo... . ereo Out, “all citizens who, in the struggle for 
existence ” (lit. “owing to svarcity of food ”), “let it be known that 
they have made themsélves ready, in their poverty, to follow their 
leaders in an attack on the property of the wealthy.” 

7364.1. rovros is governed by riOguevos: aradAuy7/ may be 
in apposition to arotkiay, “ while calling these people a colony— 
a method of banishment which brings no disgrace”—but it is 
better, as suggested by Burnet’s comma after cuatAayiyy to see in 
the word the peculiarly Euripiccan ucce. in anposttion to the 
action of the serb (eLeréuparo). So Riddell, Idioms § 13. Cf. 
Gorg. 507 e rauvtas entxetpotvta rAnpody, dvijvuTov Kaxév. (‘The 
early printed editions read 8c’ eddypiuv araddAayis, with no MS. 
authority. Ast suggests druAAayy ; but this leaves rovrow un- 
accounted for. Wagner would reject arcAAayjv ; Stallb. suggests 
dvt dmavdayns. Apel (p. 9) would read trudAayéy svoya: 
ingenious, but the text s--1ms more natural.) 

a3. evpevws ore padwrra, “hurting their feclings as little as 
possible.” —zavri . . . dpacreov, “everybody who undertakes to 
frame a constitution must start by getting rid of undesirables 
somehow.” ‘Then he goes on to say that for their new settlement 
they will not be obliged to ‘plan (to send away) a cviony, or 
select a method of purgation”; all they will have to do is to 
admit none but such as they approve among ihe applicants. This 
is described by the MSS. as ére dromwrepa than all the caGappoi 
that have been previously described, whether dA-yecvot or mpgdrepor. 
It is clear that Ritter’s axomwrepa, which Burnet accepts, fits 
this statement exactly, while it is most remarkable thet all previ- 
ous translators or commentators should have beeu content with 
the MS. reading. (Jowett neglects the érs and translates “Our 
present case, however, is peculiar.”) 

a6. ovr éxAoyny riva KaQdpoews : all translations apparently 
take xa@dpoews to be a gen. of definition; Schn. “delectum 
aliquem purgantem,” Wagn. “irgend eine Auswahl] fir die 
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Reinigung.”—-I would suggest that it is more natural to take it, 
as at 872e10 ovk elvas xaapow dAAnv, to mean method or 
process of purgation, and to translate pnyavacBar exAoyyv tiva 
xaO., “contrive a selection of a purgative process.” éxAoy7 is 
almost always used of selecting something you want, and would 
sound strange ‘as applied to the process of picking (or casting) out 
the bad citizens. “Our task,” he goes on to say, “is to see that 
none but the good are admitted.” 

a7. Madvig is right, I think, in rejecting éx. If it be retained 
we must, I suppose, supply iddrwyv with mwoAAwv, or else with 
ouppedvrwy. (Wagner transl. “von vielen Orten her,” Schn. “ ex 
mulirs locis.”) 

bl. ra pev mnyov: we are to understand, I think, that the 
spring water is what we want in our reservoir, and the muddy 
mountain torrent what we wish to avoid; and it seems that 
éfavrAovvras in b3 describes the drawing off of the spring 
water into the reservoir (Aiuvy) and the two following participles 
—both compounded with amo6—the various ways of preventing 
the mountain torrents from joining the spring water. ovppedvTwv 
will then be conative. In the natural course of things they would 
have flowed into the same Acjv7 as the mya. 

b4. “Clearly no political machinery can secure us from 
trouble and risk. True (ye); but as in our present attempt at 
constitution-making we can arrange our facts to fit our theory, we 
will suppose the gathering of the citizens complete, and its select 
character duly secured. To do this last we must refuse admittance 
to the bad ones among the applicants for citizenship, after we have 
plied them with all good advice and allowed a sufficient time for 
a thorough appreciation of their character, while we muss do all 
we can by kind and gracious treatment to win the good ones to 
our side.” 

b6. 7a (in ra 8’) has a demonstrative force, and is the subject 
of éoriv mparrépeva, and ra vuv is an adverb of time; lit. 
“but since these attempts (of ours) are being made now in (the 
world of) theory and not in (that of stern) fact.” The early 
editions—even Ast’s—have aAX for 7a 8’, on no MS. authority ; 
they apparently took either ra viv or ra viv mparropeva as the 
subject. The MSS. of Plato all have raé’, though there seems to 
have been some hint of ra 5’ in O. Those of Stobaeus have ra 8’, 
which is clearly right. In A an o is written over the r, This is 
difficult to interpret ; for though 7d & (adverbial) might begin the 
sentence as well at least as dAX’, it is hard to make anything of rd’. 
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b7. werepavOw'te... Kat... KaGapdrns éorw cupBeBnkvia: 
80, in the analogous passage at 712a, we had two imperatives, 
Kexpynopypdyns Jw aud exidedefyOw. ‘Lhe substance of both passages 
is the same; ie. (1) the claim that the political tu orist should 
should net be expected to obviate, by his arrangements, a:! possible 
difficulties, and (2) the vdmission uhat there must be a certain 
amount of assumption and “n.ike-believe” in the foundations of 
his structure. He adnita this, as we see here, even in framing 
the laws for the actual community of Magnes‘a which is now iv 
prospect. He can only legislate for that on the assumption that 
certain conditions are fulfilled. Tt is a mistake to suppose that 
Plato had in view (1) some theoretical conditions of city-founding, 
and (2) the actual conditions of the founding of Magnesia, as twe 
distinct cases, and is talking sometimes about one and sumetimes 
about. the other. As Ritter says (p. 143), there is a constant 
intermingling throughout the Laws of fundamental principle and 
positive enactment. (See below on 739 b ff} 

¢ 2. Schneider and Wagner take wesGot réoy, (8 inetrumentai) 
with duakwAvowpev; it is better (as Jowett) to take it with 
SiaBucuvicavres: persuasion, and good advice, are not efficient 
means of exclusion, but it is reasonable that none should be finally 
condemned who have noi had a good opportunity of knowing and 
choosing the right way. (8adham says veo is a mistake for 
metpa, and Schanz agrees “ith him. But we@ot fits the circum- 
stances best. The object aimed at is not to discover the bad— 
they are under suspivion, I take it, from the firsr—but to find 
which of them are curable.) 

c3. eis Sivayevy seems to qualify evmevets thew re rather than 
mpovaywre8a, “Do all we can to win them” wonld leave the 
method to us, but, as the method is suggested, the qualifying 
words must apply to that. 

CG ff. eiruyety, as . . %. efepuyev, “was lucky in having 
escaped.” Ficinus translates os ¢& by quun effugit; Stallb. and 
Wagn. and Jowett take ds as an otiose repetition cf d71—as at 
Rep. 4704, Hat. iii. 71 and ix. 6. Such a repetition, though not 
in Plato’s style, is possible, but Stallb, has no warrant for intro- 
ducing civitas nostra as the subj. of efepvyev. It is best to sup- 
pose that the sentence started, as anybody can see, with the 
intention of finishing with “so it is with us”; but lost itself in a 
description of the disadvantages of a state in which it was other- 
wise. Sixteen lines lower down (73752) he says: “and this (dis- 
advantage) I maintain that we escape”; and this somewhat lamely 
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fills the gap. Ficinus filled it boldly by inserting after rpdzov 
(in d 2) “dtu ferme et nobis accidtsse videtur.” (Miller omitted 
xaOdzep, aud took drs to be the neut. of duis. Schanz also 
prints 6, rt, but keeps xu@dmwep. Both these readings put too 
much weight on yeyvopevov, and even so do not straighten out 
the construction.) 

c7. vouzys refers to the distribution of moncy as well as of 
land: “dissension about Jand, about the cancelling of debts, and 
about the distribution of property.” (Wagner believes that voyys 
means pasture here; most interpreters take it to apply tu yjs 
only.) 

c 8. 7v: although in grammar this probably agrees with <puv, 
it is really the subject of dispute rather than the dispute itself 
about which the city is called upon to legislate—either in a con- 
servative, or a liberal spirit. 7v is governed both by vopoberetc Oa, 
and by eav, and kuvetvy.—dvayKxarGeion : the compelling cause is 
the discord between the “ haves” and the “ have-nots.” 

dl. roAc tov dpxaiwy, “any old-established state” ; so Ficinus 
aud Schneider. The earlier editors, on no MS. authority, inserted 
ovdev, after dxivyrov, for Tay adpxaiwy to depend on.  Stallb., 
though abandoning the ovdey, still takes ray dpxaiwy as a partitive 
gen. with “anything” understood—as at Hep. 445 e—governed by 
éav and xevetv, and he may be right. [A.M.A. suggests that 
TOV dpxyaiwy may mean “any of the capital.”] 

G2. evxy dé... nde, “little but an impossible aspiration 
remains, and a slow and cautious change, advancing at long 
intervals by imperceptible degrees, in the following manner.” 
€VX7), a8 at 841¢7, Rep. 450d, and elsewhere, is what we might 
call a “Utopian ideal”—-in German “ein frommer Wiinsch” 
(Stallb.)—The peraBiBdfovor, and the xivovyrwy in the next 
sentence, are the same people. 

d4. 7de: the MSS., and almost all editors, write 7 5é, and 
begin the next sentence with it. Burnet rightly adopts Bekker’s 
addition of it, as nde, to the previous sentence,—marking it more 
clearly by altering the comma which Bekker placed after it into a 
colon, and putting a comma before it. 

a5. The early editions, again on no MS. authority, read 
virdapxer—and so Stallb. and Herm.—as verb to %) 6€. rev xwvotvTwv 
det. . . brdpyev means “(all that remains is) that there should 
be a supply of reformers from time to time (men who, etc)” tov 
kivovvTwv is a partitive gen., like that after dAus. According to 
Porson, who reads gikois for ofkos at Aesch, Ag. 961, we have 
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there vrapyer rovoe in the same sense: “there is a store of those 
things.” For the gen. cp. Aristoph. Ach, 184 cuvedéyovro rav 
AiOwv. (Badham suggests altermg vrap yew into dx’ dpyjs.) 

d 6. Stalli. rightly points out that rodrwy does not agree with 
eGeAdvrwr, but is a part. gen. depending on +125 drop. upévors. It 
is the specially distressed smong their debtors who excite the pity 
of the liberal-mninded ric:. 

@2. vesopevous: the middle yoice is peculiar. At 739e8 
veipnaoOuv, and at Ti3a2 vepeoAuv are used of the community 
dividing up its own pioperty amung its own members: here it 
seems to mean “sharing their property with them.” (Badham 
suggests that. we ought to read amar cwopevous. the middle of this 
compound is used at H,,cnomis 991 in an active sense.)}—The four 
acc, part.riples are quite in order, as agreeing with the subject to 
kowwwvety—-which is uxd absclutely.—Plato’s favourite chiasmus 
again. ra pev ad. refers to the debts, ra d¢ vex. to the gift of land : 
these two subjects were mentioned in the reverse order at d 5, 
—tpi) yé TH... WPyoupévovs, “they manaye to show regard for 
moderation, and act from a conviction that poverty consists...” 
Cp. Arist. Pol. ii, 1266b29 pardrAov yop Set tas emiGupias 
OpaXrifey 7) Tas Ovoius, TODTO 5° obK EoTe pi) TadevopeEvots ikavans 
vd TOV vos. 

e4. omrnpias apy} ToAews peyioryn, “the surest source of civic 
well-being.” 

e5. airy: ie. the “ue estumate of property—especially the 
repression of a@rAyoria— -ot necessarily petpudtys, though it would 
come to much the same, 

e7. Ti TowvrTy Kaructages : ie. “for conditions so desirable as 
those above described.” 

737a1. The words tis peraBdoews have given much 
difficulty. Ficinus boldly translates ravrys 7. p. by Aue funda- 
mento, and Herm. (De vesteg. p. 27) concluded that Ficinus had 
read and Plato written fdoews, and not peraBde sos (Schanz 
accepts this). Ficinus’s translation, however, does not prove either 
that he read ris Beoews, or that he ixanslated jeraBdoews by 
fundamento. He may have read simply ratrns 5€ cadpas ovoys, 
and supplied «kpyrtdos in thought from the conteat. The scribe of 
A may well have had two readings before him, for before pera- 
Bacews there is a gap filled with two dummy letters. I would 
suggest that Plato wrote the simple ravrys, and that this was 
interpreted by one commentator to stand for KaTaoTdmEws (and 
rightly so); and by another for kpyrtdos, for which he substituted 
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the to him more familiar word Bdcews; this last was, owing to a 
remembrance of what was said at d3, corrected to peraBadceus. 
It is to be noticed that sv in a2, “the thing which we (in 
Magnesia) are escaping,” fits in better as referring to an wnsound 
political condition, than as to a rotten political foundation; tadrns 
then would refer to xaraordoews. (Schneider, Stallb., Wagn., and 
Jowett make the best they can of peraBdoews in the sense of 
change—“ laborante hoc transitu,” ctc.—the “change” being, acc. to 
Ritter, that from inequality of possessions to equality.)—ovx 
eUropos 1) ToAuTiKt) mpagis yiyvorr’ av, “the statesman’s course 
will be full of difficulty.” 

a2. pera radra: ie. after an wnsound condition has been 
established. — Most editors now adopt Bekker’s ovdeug for the 
MS. ovdé pia. 

a3. nv xT’. : see above on e7 and c6.—duus 5é.. . pvyir, 
“for all that, it is just as well to have it explained how we should 
have contrived to escape it, if we had not been so fortunate.” 

a5. Many recent editors rightly adopt Ast’s 67 vuv for the 
MS. 57 viv; for vov is unnatural when introducing a recapitulation. 
—The MS. reading 8a tov pa) ptrAcypyparety peta dSikns may 
quite well stand for “by. means of absence of avarice, combined 
with justice,” and it has this advantage over the (easier) reading 
iA. per’ adixias, suggested by Heindorf, and adopted by Schanz, 
that—as below at 747 b 7, and as implied above at 736 e—avarice is 
thus by itself declared to be a danger, whether satisfied justly or not. 
Heindorf’s reading would confine the blame to unjust gains; and 
so would have the same effect as the e/«) added by later hands to 
St. Matth. v. 22 mas 6 dpyt(opevos tw adeAdw avtod évoyos eorat 
TH kpioe.; in both cases the commentator seeks to modify the moral 
censure of what is an ordinary state of mind.—The sentence intro- 
duced by eip7o0Ow 51) vuv is recapitulatory : he restates (1) the vital 
importance of perpidrns in the words peta Sfkys, and (2) the deadly 
danger of drAnoria rAovrov in the words 5a Tov pa) prdAoypypa- 
teitvy, So too at b2 he restates the impossibility of going further in 
the lawgiver’s work until this danger has been removed (see e 5 
above). 

a6. dAAy . .. Suapvy7, “and there is no other way of 
escape, broad or narrow, than such a plan as that.” As dvyijv 
avrns has occurred in the previous sentence, there is no need here 
to specify what the escape is from. Badham maintains that Plato 
must have written pnyavy duadvy7s—and Schanz agrees—but to 
say, as he does, that a pyxav7j can be described as “broad or 
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narrow ” because it is equivalent to 68ds, is only less preposterous 
than to hold, with Ast, that by pynyavis Scaduy7) Plato meant us 
to understand pyxavy Ciapvyijs. Stallb. takes rijs rouadrns 
Hyxavyns as « gen. of definition with Suaduyy : “effugium quod 
tali machina effici postit.”) Plato offen males dug govern 
a gen. 

bi. pus, “ prop,” varics the metaphor used above in «pymidos. 
O has preserved for us the reading dei, though the seribe altered 
it to 67. On Schan.’s theory that O is merely a copy of A, 
we should have to sup}..se, not cuiy that the serihe of O hit 
on the right reading hy mistake, bus also recognized it as a 
mistake. Ficinus’s oportet shows that he too iead bet 

b 2. aAdjAovs is eaid of the possessurs who are implied in 
ovoias; & characteristic boldness of expression. 

b3f. 7 ps)... petq: in this rather confused sentence I adopt 
Ast’s «xévras for the MS. éxdvra, the universally accepted 7 of the 
early editions for the MS. 7, after ois, and (like Burnet) follow 
Ritter in rejecting the cat before dvous, whicu was first questioned 
by Stallb.— Otherwise all men of any sense will refuse to go 
forward with the arrangement of the constitution for citizens who 
have fong-standing disputes with each other (about property).” 

b4. Che gen. xatuoxevns depends on ¢€is rotprpooGev as in 
Troppw scudias at Huthyd. 294e—-For the poetical rel. with bare 
subj. cf. Goodwin, M. and T. § 540. Ast, followed by Schanz, 
inserts dy before 3), but .vt before wern —as doors and ofs have 
different antecedent, it is hard to see why not. 

b5. The xai before da01g may well have been due to the idea 
that the two relatives had the same antecedent. 

b7f dAAnAovs is used of the whole population of Magnesia, 
including the three (self-constituted) legislators ; rovrovs, like ols 
and auiv in b 5, of the three legislators alone. For one reason, 
oixifesy is much more naturally used of the founding outhority, 
than of the populace of the colony. Where that is -poken of— 
as it is at 708 b 3—the middle otxi(erOau is used. 

b9. Le “no human being could be at unce so mad and bad as 
that” or “no human being, however vile, could be guilty of 
such folly as that ’—i.e. as to stir up strife, where it did not exist, 
by dividing Jand unfairly. In other words, even the most incom- 
petent and misanthropical of legislators would never make arrange- 
ments which would be sure to cause dissension. 

c2. A’s abrov here, like the atrofs of all MSS. at c 4 (which 
was probably meant to go with dvouoAoyytcov) assumes that 
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arrangements are to be made by the whole pupulace, instead of 
by the three lawgivers now consulting. Bvueckh corrected the 
first error, and Herm. the second. (The avrdv of L and O is 
merely a copyist’s error of a very ordinary kind.)—éyxov tov 
apeOpod, “ numeriéal amount,” like dyxos rA7Oovs at c 6. 

ce. For ei c. acc. describing distribution among cp. Od. r 385 
Sagodpevor Kata poipay éf yeas, and Prot. 322d 7) ért wdvras 
veiw; similarly at Tim. 23b dpurrov (yévos) ér dvOpurovs 
means “noblest umong men.” So we speak of spreading a gift, or 
a charge, over a number of people. 

c6. dyxos 5) xrA.: the two points to be taken into account 
in fixing the number of heads of families are (1) the size of the 
territory, and (2) the necessity of having a population large enough 
to take its place among the surrounding states. The latter con- 
sideration fixes the limit downwards, the former upwards, But 
instead of saying, as we should expect: “you must not have a 
larger population than your territory will support,” he says, in 
effect, “ you must remember (when you are estimating the capacity 
of your territury) that only enough need be allowed to each man 
to satisfy moderate desires.” 

As to this sentence I thoroughly agree with Stephanus im two 
important poinis: (1) that wooovs is the indeterminate pron. 
(like zorépwv at 628b7), and (2) that the sense demands that 
det should be supplied mentally from wpooSe?, Those who accent 
mogous, and make the question a double one,—“ how much land 
will support how many ?”—imply that the amount and the nature 
of the territory available is yet to be ascertained ; while rAedovos 

. wpoodet sinks into a mere parenthesis. But the previous 
sentence implies just the opposite of this: i.e. that our decision as 
to the number of the people must depend on the size of the land. 
It is as if a man, after saying, “you must cut your coat according 
to your cloth,” went on to say, “we must calculate how much 
cloth will make a decent coat.” (Ficinus read wocovs, for he 
translates “ut tot moderatis hominibus suffciat.” So too Jowett.) 
—As to the second point, [ would (mentally) add Se? even if 
reading yy with A or yi with Schneider and Burnet and L and O, 
ie. I would supply tatvrys rijs yijs (Se?) as an antecedent to 
ordon. 1 think, however, that the Aldine correction of yj—or 
Yj 48 A—to yfjs gives us the true reading. This brings it into 
line with wA7Gous S€ at d2, with which we must supply Sef alao. 
—Possibly the . in A’s yy is a mistake for «. 

Between odes and yijs wév I can see no gap in the sense such 
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as Badham discerns—only the ordinary explanatory asyndeton.—- 


737¢ 


(At Aristotle, Pol. ii. 1265 a 18 ff., where he seems to be referring to | 


Plato’s two considerations as here given, I suspect we ought to 
read wpds Te THY XWpav Kal TOUS <yeuTVLMYTAS> dvOpudrrovs ; for he 
proceeds to suggest as an addition to what Plato hud said, kai 
mpos Tos yertviwvTas témous, ie. he thinks Plato ought to have 
considered the kind of country the neighbours inhabited, as well as 
(the numbers and character of) the neighbours themselves.) 

c7. AexOeis here and Aeyupuev at 738a2 have the meaning 
“ choose” ( pace L. & S. 8.0. Aéywo B). 

G6. épyw- kat Adyots: ie. we shall not only make such 
settlements as to number and size of lot as the circumstances 
warrant, but we shall give the reasons for them.——vuv S€ xrA., “on 
the present occasion (when we have none of the necessary details) 
all we can do is to complete the outline of the legislator’s task.” 
I do not think he means here (as Wagner)? “ we will leave this 
subject in outline and proceed to the task of making laws 80 as 
to complete our discourse.” iva mepuivyrus belongs, I take it, to 
TXHp. €v. Kk. Uroypadys, and I would take away the comma 
which separates them in all editions. The suhj. of sep. is 
vopoberia, not Adyos. Mer the TX PATAS aud the troypadis Ast 
well cps. Rep. 548 cf. ds Adyw oxApa ToALTElus broypdpavra py} 
axptBas arepyacar Gar. 

el—e7. “ Let there (be assumed to) be—to choose a convenient 
number—5040 landholders—men ready to fight for their land. 
Likewise let the land and dwelling-places be divided so as to 
make the same number,—-man and portion of land making a pair. 
First then let the whole number be divided by two, and next by 
three ; in fact (ydp) the number admits of divisions by four, and 
five, and all num bers up to ten without a break.” 

e3. ra aire pep; like térrapa and zévre (HEp7) at e 6, are 
acc., while the dvo pépy in ev4 and the tpia in e 5 are nom. 

e4. cuvvoyy, the MS. reading, seems to mean a lot which 
counts as one single division ; here it is ‘a pair.” Ast’s suggested 
avvvoua, the adj., would give the same sense, but would not be 
‘quite so explicit ; yevdeva odvvopa would be “counting together.” 
—What follows seems to be merely advice to the lawgiver to 
familiarize himself with the various groups into which his whole 
number may be divided. 

e6. I would, with Schanz, adopt Stephanus’s correction of 
the MS. rdv avrdév into rov avrov, so as to retain the same 
construction for rpia as for Sv0; for if rdv avrdv is right, 
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dpiOpov, and not Adyov, as Ast suggests, must be supplied with 
it—(Ritter thinks that the divisions by two and three are 
laid down as tmperative, whatever whole number be selected by 
the lawgiver, and he translates veunOjrw “must be obtainable 
by division ””—where he takes the méehuxe yap xrA. to apply only 
to the 5040. He gives as his reason the frequent occurrence in 
the subsequent civic arrangements of divisions into twelve and 
groups of twelfths, ‘To this division he thinks that by two and 
then by three-——i.e. into six—is intended to lead up.) 

738.a2. Acywpery Sj—so A, 0%, and Ficinus’s dicamus—is “let 
us choose etc.”; Aeyouev 54—-s0 L and O—“ we choose etc.” 

a4. 6 was (dptOuds) here is evidently not the same as Tov 
mavros apiOuov at e5 above—for that is 5040, and this is 
contrasted with 5040—but ‘“‘the complete number,” Ficinus’s 
“universus numerus,” perhaps we might say “the ideal whole 
number ” [“ number ¢n general,” F.H.D.], “ the unlimited numerical 
series” [“ infinity” A.M.A.], “totam numerorum seriem,” Ast. 
This is obviously impossible. He will have to content himself 
with one which admits of “no more than fifty-nine different 
factorizations” (which, I am told, is the case with 5040. It is 
also pointed out to me that 5040=1x2x3x4x5x6x 7). 
The ov mdXeiovs in a7 accounts for the adversative d¢ in 
a4,and is manifestly inconsistent with the absurd correction of 
the first 6 in a4 to ov, which is adopted by Boeckh, Ast, 
Wagner, Hermann and Schanz. (Grynaeus in his “correction” 
of Ficinus’s version translates as if he read ov jev 5 in a 4, and it 
is curious to read in Serranus’s translation, side by side with 
Stephanus’s Greek text 6 pév 51) mas, “neque enim omnis numerus.” 
(Boeckh, p. 54, to support the neg., quotes from the “ corrected ” 
Ficinus,)—eis mavra, “for all purposes”; so eis méAcuov kal 
doa «TA, in the next line, Cornarius unaccountably translates it 
as masc., “an quemois” (7 numerum). 

a6. mpds dmavra ta ovpPdrara Kai Kowwwrypara: these 
words come in very awkwardly after doa xar’ cipnynv. I suspect 
they were the marginal comment of someone who was thinking 
of the necessity of arithmetic for business purposes. “ Business 
engagements and dealings” are not spheres in which the multiple 
divisibility of men’s total number—i.e, varied grouping—is of 
special importance, But it is of great importance in arranging 
(1) an army and (2) the collection of taxes or the distribution 
(Siavopuyv) of state allowances, (Cobet rejected xat xowwvijpara, 
thinking x. a gloss on ov.—Cp. Rep. 333. a cvpBdrara Se A€yers 
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Kowwrypata, 7 TL GAXo.—Ficinus for mpds dravra (rd) hiis “ad 
contrarta omnia”; can he have read mpds rdvavtia awavra, of 
which our text is an explanation? Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 4 rdvra 
ye Tavavria cupPBaiver.). 

b2. “These numerical relations must be seriously studied and 
clearly comprehended by men whose business it is to do a.—they 
will find it just as I say—:moreover the founder of a city needs to 
have his attention called to them, and I will tell you why.” The 
reason is then explained to be that it is of the highest importance 
—-to put it into modern language—that the number of parishes 
should coincide with the actual number of patron saints already 
venerated by the people, and that every opportunity be taken to 
localize and keep alive religious sentiment. The number 12 
which he recommends below at 771b for the tribes, is chosen 
ostensibly because the Olympian deities were twelve in number ; 
but Plato may well have had in mind the thought that it was 
perhaps some wise old arithmetician who fixed on 12 for the 
number of the deitics, because it was such a convenient number 
for human divisions. Number was itself, in a way, a sacred thing 
to Plato.—xaé emphasizes kara oyoA;jv.—For BeBatws AaPeiv ef. 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 51 AaBeiv & ev rais yvwpas BeBaiws rodro. 

b3. exes yap ody ovK aAXAws 9 Tatiry: these words should be 
marked off, as by Stallb., as a parenthesis; ie. the comma, which 
Schn. and Burnet put after ravry, should be a colon. Cf. 771¢5 
ws 6 exriv tatra adAnOos dvra, kata TXOARV OvK dv ToALS Eme- 
Seifevev vos, where, as here, we are assured that study will prove 
the truth of what has been said. 

b4. The following 5¢ is not violently adversative ; the contrast 
is between the study of the facts by the proper officials, and the 
recognition of them necessary on the part of the city-founder. (I 
sce no necd to assume any lacuna in this passage, as has been done 
by Badham, Bruns, and Schaitz.) Further on, b 5-c7 enjoins on 
the vouobérns the supreme importance of preserving every avail- 
able feeling of veneration existing in his citizens, no matter whence 
obtained, and this injunction is summed up in the words rovrwy . .. 
ovdévy Kuvntéov at c7. Then with trois peperw exduvros the 
arithmetic is brought into connexion with religion. Each tribe 
must be provided with a patron deity, and a “God’s acre” of its 
own, to serve a3 a centre and type of its corporate and social life. 

b7. dvrivwv érovopdfer Oar Gewy : Theseus’s promise to Heracles 
at Eur. H.F. 1329 furnishes an example both of the relation 
described and of the grammatical construction : tat’ érwvopacpéva 
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oéOev 7d Aourdv éx PBpotov KexArjoerat, only there ratra is 
Teyévy instead of tepd, as‘here—ispvcOar applies to the case of a 
newly founded city ; erovoudfer Gar to that of a regenerated old one, 

cl. dou éx AcAgov xrX.; it seems best to take doa as governed 
by éreev 6 Oeds to be supplied from the following éreway. 

c2. orndy .. . Oewv, “in whatever way they persuaded people 
—whether telling of visions of the Gods which had appeared, or of 
an inspired message delivered from heaven.” 

C3. AexGeions: not “qui dicitur” Stallb., angebliche (Wagn.), 
or “reputed ” (Jowett), but “reported.” Oeav belongs to both clauses ; 
either the Gods themselves appeared on the spot where they wished 
a temple to be built, or they inspired a man with the knowledge 
of their preference, and he “reported” it. (Herm. unnecessarily 
rejects weioavres jn c2,—and so Schanz.)—With wetouvres de the 
subject changes from the old-time stories, to the old-time men 
(veteres Fic.), who told them. So, as Stallb. points out, at 761 be, 
the subject changes from varus to dv@pwro., though there the 
gender of the participles in agreement with the ditferent subjects 
gives an indication of the change. (I do not see why Stallb. 
postpones this change of subject to ka@vepwoav instead of making it 
begin at once with karexrioavro.) 

c5. xabiéepworav de: 6€ is not adversative, but introduces an 
amplification of the preceding statement.—“ And moreover, by such 
stories they gave sanctity to oracles, and images, and altars, and 
shrines, and provided each of these with a piece of consecrated 
ground.” For dij in the sense of seat of an oracle cp. Eur. Hel. 
820 hyun Tes otkwv Ev puxois idpupery. 

3. mpwrots: ie. before any portions of land are assigned to 
human occupants. 

d6. cis re Tas xpeias exdoras evpdperay TaparKevd(wor: as 
the subject of zrapac. is not the same.as that of the next verb, it is 
better to put a comma after it. These words are generally taken 
to mean “imay provide opportunity for the satisfaction of all kinds 
of needs,” but Ficinus took them to mean “ may provide opportunity 
for the discharge of all the services they can render (et facultatem sui 
facilius ad quoslibet usus exhibeant”),—-Is it possible that the words 
mean “(not only) provide facilities for the several religious 
functions”? [“No.” F.H.D.] 

a7. piAodpovevras : again there is a (slight) change of subject, 
from the meetings to the citizens engaging in them.—perd Puvoov, 
“thanks to the sacrifices”; for this use of pera see above on 
720d 7. (“Vermégen der Opfer.” Wagn.),— oixewvra. Kat 
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yvwpifwow : hendiadys, “become intimately acquainted with one 
another.” * Cp. 953a7 émipedcioGar kat typedciv. 

@1. od petfov ovdey . . . 4: “ Frequens hic Graecis est mos post 
genitivum comparativo junctum 7 inferendi” (Heindorf on Gorg. 
500c, where he quotes, among this and other passages, Dem. 
Phil. i. p. 43 ti yap dv yévorro Tovrov Kavérepov 4 Maxedwv 
dvnp karatoAeuwv tiv ‘EAAdéa ;) 

e 5. €v mpos ev rovro, “this among all objects”; litotes for 
“this above everything.” Cp, above 647 b, and 705 b. 

739 a-e. To understand this very difficult passage it will help 
us if we go back to 737a, where we were told that it is 
“ 6p0orepov »—here, at a6, it is op@drarov—to consider the 
possibilities under less favourable circumstances than those actually 
to be enjoyed by Cleinias’s prospective fellow-citizens. The tpit7) 
moXcreia (as he here calls it) is a general name for all such inferior 
arrangements as either the invincible conservatism of a lawgiver, 
or the unfavourable circumstances of a community may render 
necessary. The devrépa woAureia marks the first, and a moderate, 
deviation, in the same direction, from the perfection of the ideal 
state. Generally speaking, we shall find that Cleinias’s new city 
will be in a condition to adopt this second best constitution (ep. 
below 807 bc), but the Athenian will not dogmatize ; he will have 
done his duty when he has laid all the possibilities before Cleinias, 
and left him to choose between them. 

a—b 1. “The next move that 1 am going to make in my 
process of lawgiving—-a move like that of the desperate draught- 
player who has to abandon his “sacred” line—-is of an unusual 
kind, and may cause surprise at the first hearing. Still, reflection 
and experience will make it clear that a city is likely (dv) to attain 
to (only) a second-best constitution. Possibly people whose only 
conception of a lawgiver is that of an arbitrary dictator, will say 
I ought to have given them something better. No; the right 
course is to set forth the best constitution, the second-best and the 
third-best, and leave the chpice between them to the authority 
who is responsible for the community in question.” 

al. The dopd—-the “move” for which he apologizes—is the 
abandonment of ideal perfection, and is well typified by the 
draughtman’s abandonment of the “sacred” middle line on the 
board. 

a3. I would put a full stop at voujoecer. 

a4. Attention must be paid to the dy with oixeir@ar: he does 
not say, “it will appear that a woAcs is being constituted,” but “is 
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in danger of being constituted,” ‘is likely to be constituted” (cp. 
790a5 mpds TO py OéAcuy av weiGerOar), All transkators and 
commentators ignore the av, except Stallb. who translates by a 
fut. infin. He takes the sentence to mean: “apparebit secundo 
loco conditam civitatem conditum iri ita ut ad id quod est optimum 
temperetur et conformetur;” in other words, “that the second- 
best” will turn out the Best ; ; which is too paradoxical.—pds rd 
BéArworov is best taken as a qualification and explanation of 
Sevrépws ; cp. d 4 trepBorAy mpds dpernv.—(Badham’s ovxX ETEPUS 
for Sevrépws simplifies the immediate context at the expense of the 
general sense of the passage; avr7jv in the next sentence would 
then have nothing to stand for but “a well-constructed state,” and 
this is not what we want.) 

a5. At first sight it seems more natural to take da 7d py 
avvnbes to mean “owing to the unsuitability (of the second con- 
stitution) to a lawgiver who is not absolute”; but the ya) ovvnbes 
recalls the a%0ys otoa of a 2, and suggests that (as the ris here is 
the same person as the dxovevra there), it may mean, “owing to 
the want of familiarity (on the part of ris) with a Jawgiver who 
leaves anything to a people’s choice.” This second interpretation 
suits the general idea of ‘the passage better. Ficinus takes it so: 
“quia consuetus non fuerit cum legumlatore more tyrannico in- 
ferendis legibus non utenti.” 

b3. These are not the headings of separate divisions of the 
succeeding portion of the work. The author here gives us to 
expect that, with a view to the practical utility of the work, he 
will often give alternative enactments on the same subject. Ritter 
(p. 146) has collected several instances of such alternatives. Cp. 
especially the alternatives at 740 ef. 

b 4, I have adopted Burnet’s correction of the MS. dv eitrore 
to aed more. 

b5. xara tov eavrov tporov .. . warpidos, “to choose in 
accordance with his own disposition such of his native institutions 
as are to his taste” In other words, familiarity will sometimes 
count more than abstract excellence. 

b8f What Plato here says is this: “Although the dopa ad 
iepov has been made-—although it has been admitted that some of 
the enactments now to be suggested are incompatible with the 
ideal constitution described in the Republic—tor all that, the only 
proper test of the excellency of any provision or enactment will be 
‘this: how nearly does it approach that ideal?” The vigorous 
denunciation of selfishness in all its forms which we have already 
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had at 731 d 6—732 hb 4 is quite in the same tone.—The practical 
result of the dopa here is that Cleinias is to be allowed to retain 
the jnstitutions of (1) the family, and (2) private property—though 
with limitations. 

cl. The mention of the proverb (see Rep. 424a and 449¢c) 
makes it quite clear that Plato is here explaining the relation of 
his present disquisition to the Republic, and the theories there 
propounded, The old theory is here reattirmed in the most im- 
pressive manner, but [ think we should not be wrong in reading 
between the lines an indication of the different circumstances 
under which the two treatises were conceived. The Republic was 
more than half philosophical speculation: the Laws has a practical 
object, ie. (1) the suggsetion of a polity such as might he adopted 
by a new state under favourable circumstances, and (2) the reforma- 
tion of existing laws. 

C2. Aeyerar S€ ws, “the saying is that . . ..—évrws is the 
philosopher’s addition to the proverb: there is a deeper meaning 
in it, he implies, than people suspect. 

c3, tov7’ ov xrA.: the resumption of this which begins at d 6 
—eite ov .. . , and the conclusion there—suggest that he began 
this sentence with the intention of saying: ‘“ This state of things, 
whether possible or not, is the true way to happiness.” But the 
details of the ideal scheme made him forget. the form in which the 
sentence began, aud he finishes by saying that the Jaws (d 3) which 
breathe this same spirit are only excellent in so far as they do so. 

e4. The acc. c. inf. clauses---ecvas goes in sense with the first 
and third as well—are in apposition to rovro. Burnet, by 
marking off xowas .. . ovpmravra as a parenthesis, makes it 
quite unnecessary, with Steph. and Stallb.; to change the indica- 
tives in c6 into infinitives; these verbs must have e: supplied 
with them from the previous eire . . . «te. 

c5 ff. “And if all means have been taken to eradicate utterly, 
from all sides of our life, what we mean by calling a thing one’s 
own, and if means have been devised to secure that, as far as possible, 
even what nature has made our own should somehow become common 
property—I mean that our very eyes and ears and hands should 
seem to see, hear, and act as if they belonged not to us alone but 
to all of us—and if again we have all been brought to praise and 
blame, as far as possible, in unison, and to be pleased or pained at 
the same things on the same occasions.” 
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c 8. xowd, ‘‘communem in usum” (Fic.). 

€3. xai is dentque (Ficinus and Stallb.).—kxara dvvapev 
drt padiora: the usual pleonasm. 

a5. adAAov: ic. “no one will find any other criterion of superior 
excellence for laws (rovTwv)” than the knowledge how far they 
serve the purpose of binding the community together by a common 
interest. (There is much that is attractive in Ficinus’s way of 
taking rovrwy as dependent on aAAov—“ any definition of perfect 
excellence other than (all) this”—“ this” being its doing away with 
idtov, and putting xovvov in its place——But then he has to “go 
round ” the ofruves vojoe clause, which he translates: “ac denique 
(si) pro viribus sub his legibus vivant quae unam quam maxime 
civitatem efficiunt”; the “vivant” is not in Plato.—Badham’s 
(yrovvras, which he imagines to have fallen out after drepyd(ovrat, 
provides a construction for ofreves voor xTA., but introduces a 
foreign element into the passage. tovrwy then for him, as for 
Ficinus, will be “all these conditions ”—“ all this unity.” He 
would also read tmrepBorns for trepBoArAy; I imagine he made 
rovtwy depend on aAAov and vrepBorjys on dpov. I see no reason 
for the latter change, but (jrovvras—after -fovra:—should he 
carefully considered. On the whole, I prefer the MS. text. 

a6. woA1s is left “ pendens.” (Badham would reduce this to 
order by reading ei for 7, and then éo7. zov, Geol 8, for e’re ov 
Geot.)—For 1) after evre cp. below 862d 4 etre épyous 7) Adyors. 

a7. [wAetovs evds]: apparently, as we should say, “two or 
more,” “a few,”—-for there must be at least two to form a com- 
munity—but it is a strange phrase.— Possibly oixovge means not 
inhabit, but manage. If so we must supply “tts citizens” with 
Stafwvres. Anyhow we are meant to infer that superhuman con- 
ditions may be necessary for the realization of the perfect polity. 
I think that the wAéious évos,—which also agrees with zaiSes 
understood—in 740c¢3, has got in here by mistake. It is not 
unlikely that in some MS, the two passages were the length of a 
column apart, and so might have stood side by side on a page. 

el. addy, “ alibi” (Fic.). 

04. ddavacias éyytrata Kai 7 pia Sevrépws: so the MSS.; 
we may well believe, he has suggested, that only divine natures 
could support the perfect polity. ‘‘The polity which we have 
now set ourselves to evolve in our conversation is the nearest 
approach we can get to the divine conditions, and is (only) in the 
second degree the (really) one state we spoke of ”—-“ si non primo, 
certe secundo loco erit una” (Fic.). It must be admitted that, in 
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spite of the apparent reference to the péav of d3 above, the 
utmost significance to be got out of 7 pia is small. (Can it 
mean “a united state” ?) Perhaps Apelt’s suggestion (p. 10), to 
read tipia for it, gives us what Plato wrote. (Heindorf removes 
the comma before ey and puts one after dy, reading ein ye av, in 
the sense of ‘‘7s a possible one.” Schanz supposes ») pia to bea 


739 € 


mistaken interpretation of a, ie. mpwrns, which he actually ~ 


prints: ‘‘ next nearest to the divine and the first polity.”) 

05. This must not be taken, J think, to mean that the author 
proposes to furnish a complete polity and set of laws for the con- 
ditions which admit of only the ‘‘third-best” polity —He does 
not definitely propose ‘that, even for the “ second-best” conditions. 
—The word sarrepaivery (withou® some such word as tavreAws) 
does not always mean to complete; eg. at Tim. 89¢ ro 8 &v 
mwapépyp .. . Stamepdvacr’ av is opposed to &” daxpiBeias .. . 
deADeiv; at Gorg. 451a rHv drdxpicty iy ypouny SiaTéepavov only 
means “favour me with the answer to my question.” Cp. also 
790c¢c3 below. (For wepaivecy, “ perform,” of music, or a dramatic 
representation, see Adam on Rep. 632a; used of a speech it is 
“deliver,” cf. Plut. Mor. 130a.) What he here contemplates is 
the furnishing his hearers, when the opportunity occurs, with speci- 
mens of such legislation as will be wisest in conditions still further 
removed than the “second-best” from “the ideal.” (See above 
on 739 b 8.) 

e6. tavrnv is the’ “second-best” polity.—rtiva ... Kut ws 
yevonevny av ro.atrynv recalls the introductions to the descrip- 
tions in the Republic of the oligarchical and other constitutions and 
characters; Rep. 548 d6 ris... mas Te yevduevos and 553a3 
ws Te ylyveTat, olds TE yEevopuEvos EOTLV. 

740a1. petCov 7 Kara . . . etpytar: not “has been declared 
to be too great a task fur” but “is a proposal which is too big 
for ”—“ majus sonat” (Schneider). So at Soph. 226 ¢ 3 Siaupetixd 
mov Ta AexOevra eipyrae is not “have been declared to be con- 
cerned with division,” but “are utiered as terms denoting 
division.” 

a2. yéverwv Kat trpodyv kat waidevow: ie. the citizens are 
not a picked “strain,” like the dvAaxes of the Republic, nor has 
their early nurture or subsequent training fitted them for the 
“ideal” conditions. 

a4. kow?y avtiy tis mrédews ovpmdons: to this funda- 
mental principle of ancient and modern law Plato adds two con- 
siderations designed (1) to endear, and (2) to dignify the possession 
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of land. (1) He appeals to patriotic sentiment :—“ The country 
of which it is a piece is your native land”; and (2) he reminds 
his hearers of the fact that the Karth, of which it was also a piece 
—which, at Tim. 40be, he calls yjv 6€ tpopdv pev yperepay 

. » Tpaornv Kai wperBurdtyy Oewv Guor évrds ovpavod yeyovact 
~—claims allegiance and honour from all mortals. Cp, 877d 5 ff. 

a5. Neither the atr)v nor the Se? are necessary to the sense, 
but their repetition gives clearness and importance to the following 
clauses. I would therefere neither expel def with Stallb., nor 
change it to de¢ with Schanz. 

a6. To Kat... yeyoverac: this awkward addition means 
apparently “all the more (ought we to cherish it) because, being 
itself a goddess, it is the mistress of such as are mortal.” 

a7. tuira . . . duipovas: though in form this is a command 
to extend these sentiments of reverence to all the supernatural 
beings who haunt the country, in effect it serves to bind all such 
religions up into a mutually supporting whole. (I therefore see 
no reason with Usener to reject this passage.) : 

b3. A! wrote éort for éoriat; mistakes like this, and 
vrepBdrXeuv (for mapeunBdrAcyv) at 741 a3, shake one’s confidence 
in the scribe of A. 

b5. Schanz adopts the Aldine @ 6 for the MS. 68’, with a 
comma after réAuyv. 

b7. €va povov KAnpovopov: Herm. (De vestigiis etc. p. 23) 
says it is probable that Attic law attempted to restrict the number 
of families to a fixed number, but did not interfere with the size 
of the families. Plato secs that, to do the first, it is necessary to 
do the second as well. 

cl. Gey . . . yévous: ie. his ancestors, called at 717b5 
ratpwwv Gewv. 1 take Kat (yev.) . . . Kat (rdA.) to be “both 

. and,” and yévous and mwoAews to depend on Gewv. Those 
who take the xa: before woAews as “and” (Wagn. and Jow.) 
saddle the heir with a great responsibility ; how is he to be the 
Oeparrevrijs “of the city and of all the dead and living citizens” ? 
It is not clear how Fic. and Schneider take it.—rov re (avrwv 
kat doovs xTdA.: a comparison of 717b5 shows that this 
means all the inheritors own ancestors, including his parents. 
Apparently the new xAnpovdyos is to enter upon his office 
during his father’s lifetime, and eis tdv Tore xpdvov (“up to that 
time ”) would then be the date of his installation. At 775e 5 ff. 
we are told that the heir when he marries is to occupy the 
second family residence, ie. that away from the city. 
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c 2, rovs dé dAAovs ratdas: instead of some verb meaning “ to 
dispose of,” which we expect to govern the accusatives, we have 
only the two infins. which indicate the special] ways in which 
the two sexes are severally disposed of. These infins. replace the 
imperative xataXevwrérm, It is not easy to say whether they 
would be felt as imperatives, or whether a de? was imagined as 
preceding. 

c4. vouov : probably that as to the age of marriage ; cp. 772 de. 

c5. éAXdciry: at 844b2 we have a similar impersonal 
eAXeirer c. gen., kat éAXAcirer TOV dvayKaiwy TwpaTwr, and 
Stallb. cps. Dem. De cor. p. 326. 20 &v 8 évéeduwe tH w6AEL, TavTY 
mpooGeivar, Ast adopts Steph.’s insertion of rd before ris 
yeveoews, and remarks, with a curious self-contradiction, that 
“when this verb is used ¢mpersonally, it must have a subject in 
the nominative.” 

c6. Kata ydpiv: i.e. “among friends,”—to such as would be 
glad to have them on personal grounds. .(This refers, I think, 
both to the marriage of daughters and the giving away of sons.) 
eav dé tur éAAciTwuw xapeTes will mean “those who have no 
such personal friends” (among the marriageable or the childless). 
The expressions include the notion of a possible personal inclina- 
tion on the part of the daughter or the son,—1) mAclous ériyovoe 
ktA.: ie. if there is a large family of younger children, whether 
girls or boys, it is too much to expect the parents to find new 
homes for them all. 

c8. rovvuvtiov dorav éXdtrovs Gov, “when there is a 
deficiency ” (lit. “ when there are too few children of any parents”). 
This covers the case of those who had only one child, as well as 
that of those who had none. 

G1. révrwy rotrwy depends on pyxaviv in d 3.—apxnv: if 
this word had come third in its clause instead of first, no one 
would have wanted to change it to the nom. (as Schanz does). 
Its position emphasizes it; calling special attention to the inter- 
vention of the civic magistrate. As a nom. it would not be so 
emphatic, because its position would be an ordinary one. 

a3. 7 Tots éAAcirovor: this “bull” is a sacrifice to the desire 
to balance both parts of a sentence against each other, and to the 
preference for the concrete. The Ath. is talking here of the 
superfluity and deficiency in particular families, not (as Ast) in 
the state as a whole.—zopiferw xri.: cf. Rep. 460a2 iv’ ws 
partora S:acglwor tov airov dpiOpov tov avdpoyv, 

a6 ff. ois, “(to be applied) in the case of those who.” (As 
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this word was omitted by the first hand in A, Schanz omits it.) 
—~Kal rovvavtiov ... 0 A€youev: I do not think that any 
alteration of the MS. reading is necessary here; but I agree with 
Burnet that, of the many suggested emendations, Winckelmann’s 
insertion of ai before dvvavras is the best. But why not take 
re after tiuais not as both but as and—connecting eioiv and 
Sivavras ?—eripeAecar Kat orovdai form a hendiadys—“ deliberate 
encouragements.”——dmavrwcat is a difficulty. It seems to be 
used in the same sense as at 830a5 eis avrév dv aravrwpev Tov 
aywva, ie. that of “take the field”—here, more particularly, 
“ operate,” —Tisais and the other datives being instrumental. Both 
emeoxéorers and éripéAecut, not the latter alone, are the subjects of 
Sivavtac; mepi véovs is the equivalent of an objective gen. The 
meaning we may thus get from the MS. reading is: “And on 
the other hand (there are) deliberate encouragements of larger 
families, and (both of these), operating [through the voice of warn- 
ing] by means of honour and disgrace, and the admonition given 
by the old to the young, are able to secure the object above- 
mentioned,” The chief awkwardness in this sentence seems to 
me the repetition of the idea of vovBerjoeor in Sid Adywv 
vovGerntixav. Is not the latter a marginal comment? I have 
inserted a comma after eioiv and bracketed 1a Adywv voubeTnTeK ov. 
(d7ravrwoat is certainly not “respond to”; there is no notion of 
concord in the Greek amavrayv, as there is in the English meet._— 
Ast turns tinais «rd. to noms. Herm. rejects eioiv, Badham 
turns it into turi, Schneider reads Svvara: (for Svvavra.), Schramm 
aravrwcas, and Schanz aravras ai dvvuvrau.) 

@2 ff. In case of the failure of all possible methods for keeping 
the numbers down, we must send out a colony.—7aoa, “ complete,” 
as in the common waua dvaykn. 

e6. vrdapxe., “is at their command.” 

e7. ov: dependent on dmoiwv, “consisting of such people 
as...” The Ald. ed. emended dy to of, which Schanz adopts; 
but this substitutes a less important for a more important 
consideration. 

e8. cay tT .. . eréXOy wore Kipa KataxAvopdv hépov vorwr, 
“and if ever a flood of disease comes surging upon them.” We 
have a like metaphorical use of xuya (and catraxrAv(w) at Tim, 43 b, 
and at Rep. 473¢. (Cornarius puts in 7 before vdéowv, and takes 
kopa and xataxAvopdv literally. Ast, comparing 677a, 
approves.) 

741 a3. vo0y wadein: stronger than the opixpg made of 
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738544, There, the education referred to was lesa stringent and 
complete: here it is “a base imitation” of the education of the 
higher classes.—exdvras, “if they can possibly help it.’—For 
mapenPaAAe.w see above on 740 b 3. 

a4. Cp. 818d 8, Prot. 345d, Simonides, Fr. 5.—'Lhe string of 
alternatives here concluded furnishes a striking instance of the 
feature of the Laws mentioned on 739 b 3. 

a5. viv = vuvdj. — popev: almost “let us imagine.” — yyiv 
belongs, as Stallb. says, to rév Acydmevov Adyov. Asa rule it is 
taken with srapacveiv.—Here the Adyos personified appeals—not, 
I think, to the three, nor to the three ylus an imaginary group of 
colonists, but—to the imaginary assembly of the new colonists, in 
the same strain as that of the prelude at the beginning of the book. 
I think the speech is supposed to finish at cadets in 745) 1. 
Though some new regulations are introduced at 741 e7, the whole 
passage consists mainly of arguments and explanations designed to 
secure compliance with the regulations as to property. At 744a8 
there is a repetition of what was said at 741b7f., which suggests 
that the speaker is still the saine. 

a6 ff. rHv opodrntu .. . mpaypdtwv, “never cease to follow 
Nature in honouring conformity, and equality, and identity, and 
correspondence, whether in number or in any (other) influence 
productive of fair and noble things.”——opodoyovpevov is middle, 
“that which agrees”; cp. 746c8. I agree with Ritter (p. 147) 
that the genitive is objective, and that we are meant to infer that 
apiOuos is a Stvapus Tov Kado Kayabav mpayparuv. 

b4. peérptov is not merely “mediocre” (Fic.), or “modest” 

(Jow.); it has the notion of symmetry and suitability. He speaks 
as if the amount were a statue of which fhey are begged “not to 
spoil the true proportions,” by adding to or detracting from them 
by trafficking un rt. 

b 5. xAnpos: this was the reading of the first hand in A, and 
O. In both MSS. there is a suggested correction, possibly by the 
original hand, to xAjpov, v being written over the s. In A the 
s is in an erasure. This suggests that the writer was at first in 
doubt as to which was right. Ficinus’s “neque deus ipse dis- 
tributor ” leaves us in doubt as to his reading. He may well have 
been in doubt himself. I cannot think that if the original 
reading had been xAjpov, anyone would have altered it to 
the nom.; but the very recent use of the word in the sense of 
portion of ground may well have led to the reverse change. At 
690c5 Plato speaks of the ruler chosen by lot as GeoptAy. This 
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is quite in accordance with the description of the lot as a minister 
of heaven, and so a Oeds. Hermann cps. the deification of “Opkos 
at Hes. Theog. 231. The addition of the ov marks the word as in 
need of an explanation or reminder. 'The reminder that the lot is 
divine is in place, but not so the reminder that the ,Previously 
mentioned “ distributor ” was a God, Evidently kAfpos is right. 
—Burnet marks off oltre yap . . . vouoberns as a parenthesis. 
This abruptness makes it a little Aster to dispense with the some- 
what complicated verbal notion “will (help you) if you do”; but 
it obscures the connexion with what follows. The law (b7) and 
the religious considerations (c2) definitely refer—in the usual 
chiastic order-—to the vopoférns and the @eds of Burnet’s 
parenthesis; so, too, at d3 dpa vouw Kal To Oep. I would 
therefore mark the passage off with colons only. 

b6 ff. What follows is involved in structure, and consequently 
obscure. mpwrov (in b6) seems to correspond with the pds 
rovros 6° érs at ¢8; the second wparov (at ¢ 1) with era at c 2. 
Tv confirm what he has said of the antagonism of the God, and the 
Law to the recalcitrant citizen, he adds: (1) (UV 6 ff.) that the law 
enjoins further that—as he took his land knowing beforehand that 
it was already sacred tu the gods, and that it was going to have this 
sacredness ceremonially contirmed — punishment must follow the 
infringement of the original arrangement; and .(2) .(c8 ff.) that 
there was to be constituted a special machinery for inflicting this 
punishment where it was due. 

cl. 7) wy KAnpotoGar: this depends on zpoeurwv. The law 
had warned this man (who is now unwilling to obey it) that his land 
must either be taken on these particular terms, or let alone. (There 
is therefore no such “bull” here as Stallb. discerns.) 

c4. rov rpidpevoy . ... raoyetv does duty both as the direct object 
of rpoorarre: in b7 and as an expression of the substance of the prayers 
mentioned in ¢3; in the latter case it is “will pray that the 
sentence may be duly executed.” (Stallb. takes it as dependent 
only on evxXas rounoopévwy, and translates rpoordtret nro 
—regardless of the difference in tense—hy “ita praescribet ut . 
moneat”; Schneider finds an object for tpoordrres by putting in 
. obedientiam (injungit).” 

c6. ypdyuvres—anyhow a break in the construction—must 
agree with the subj. of xaraorycovety as well as that of Ojoovct, 
and therefore I think it describes not the priests, but the legal 
authorittes; this is confirmed by the véuw in d 3.—[Longinus] 
Tlepi Sous § 4 rebukes Plato for fantastically calling SéeArovs 
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kuTapittivas pvpjpas. He might well have blamed him for the 
obscurity of the whole passage. 

C8. durAaxrypia tovrwv, drws av yiyvyTat, KaTarTiCoUTe 
ev ..., “will give the duty of sceing the punishinent enacted 
LO) jes 

d2. The use of tapaywyy for transgression is peculiar. 

a3. avrovs, like the subj. of Ojoovsr and Kkaracr., is the 
legul authorities.—The iva clauses, coming after drws dv yryvytat, 
are somewhat tautological.—Truly 6 Oetos [lAdrwy, as Louginns 
calls him, has given us an obscure piece of writing to decipher 
here, 

d4-e6. dcov yap 67... xphpara, “how great a hoon the en- 
forcement of this policy confers on states which accept it—given an 
organization to correspond—no one can know, as the old saying is, 
while he is unregenerate. He must find it out by a course of train- 
ing in good habits. In a state organized on this model there are 
no great fortunes to be made—a society in which it is natural that 
men should find it not only wnnecesyary, but illegal to make money 
by any vulgar trade—witness the way in which a liberal soul 
shrinks from the reproach implied in the terms “ mercenary,” and 
“mechanical.” He would as soon think of flying as of amassing 
wealth by such means.”—-The yap 674 introduces a reason for the 
course just prescribed. 

5. riv éropéevny xatucKevny moooAuPov : for the permanence 
und success of the equality arrangement, certain cunditions are 
necessary. The repetition of the word xaracKery at e2 shows 
that what he means by it here is the organization of society m 
such a way as to relieve the fully educated classes from all ‘‘illiberal ” 
employment or pursuit. 

d7. xaxds ov: the “saying” must have been something like 
ovdels eloeTus ametpos wy or expertentia docet.— As Ritter 
(p. 148) says, this thought is akin to that of 733a1f% If 
we shirk the necessary training, we shall never have our eyes 
opened to the glory and advantage of what is good. Somewhat 
in the same strain is Wordsworth’s “and you must love him, ere 
to you he will seem worthy of your love” (“A Poet’s Epitaph”), and, 
on the positive side, the Gospel saying édv tis OeAy 7rd OeAnpo 
GaUTOD Tovey, yvwoerat mept THs Sidayyns. Cp. also 968d 6 ff. 
—éGeo. goes, I think, with both euzrecpos and emteckys: habit 
is the essence of the training, and also of the resulting virtue. 
el. o'r ... odddpa: litotes, as sometimes in the case of ov 
WAVY, 
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det rovro vopicery kat TEXVIV Tabrny Kat pdGnow, doa. mpds Tas 
Xpyoess Kat TAS T pagers Tas THs dpeTHS aX pyorov amrepyacovTas 
7) copa Tov édevOepwv 7 THY Yux7Vv 7 THV Sidvorav, and see 
Adam’s note on Rep. 495e2. 

@7. wpds Trovros 8” . . . Tovrors, “ there is besides yet another 
law which goes with all these ordinances.” (It is unusual to find 
a phrase repeated so soon in Plato; cp. ¢8 where also we have 
mpos Tovtois 8” ért.) 

742a2. idiwry: it is explained at b2 why the community 
needs money. The community’s money would doubtless be of 
gold or silver, whereas the daily uses of internal traflic would be 
served, it is implied, by an inferior currency. 

a 2—5. I can find no complete explanation of this very difficult 
passage. Some light is shed on it by Rep. 371 b3-e5, where 
Plato explains why coined money is needed within the state itself. 
He there says (1) the Snpcovpyot want it to facilitate their buying 
and selling intercourse with each other, and (2) it is needed for the 
payment of didxovor; he does not say (in the Republic) whether 
these are paid by diAaxkes or by Syptovpyot. Inasmuch as the 
former are forbidden to have any private property whatever (416 d), 
it is probable that the currency was only to be touched by the 
Spprovpyot and picOwrot. So in our passage the dAAayy which 
necessitates a currency is spoken of as taking place (1) between the 
dnprovpyot, and (2) between maori «rd. (whoever they are). This 
last point is made clear by the re ... «at, and is, I think, 
generally ignored. Ast alters omrdéowy to odors, and translates 
“(et omnibus) quibus illo opus est ut mercedem ... . solvant” ; 
Twv TowvTwy, he says, means money. Stallbaum says 67... . 
Totovrwy stands, by attraction, for waciw rtowtrois drécgwv ypeia 
(eoriv), and means “(quam facere fere necessarium est opificibus) . 
atque omnibus istiusmodi hominibus quorum opera utimur.” Ficinus 
—like- the early editors, who put a full stop at wduwry—did not, 
like the modern editions, take vousopa to be governed by ore 
kext7juGu. understood. His translation though could hardly have 
been made from our text; if is: “sed guia nunmis opus est 
quotidianae commutationis gratia, quae inter artifices et huiusmodi 
ferme est necessarium, cum mercenariis et servis et colonis smerces 
aligua debeatur, iccirco nummos habere concedimus etc.” —-Badham 
cuts out aAAdrrecOat, and tay Tovoltwy picOorts; but then he 
has to take yy, ie. dAAay7y, as the object of dzorivev, and this 
does not help us. Schanz, so far, has the last word in saying 
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“locus haud dubie corruptus.” If driven to translate the text I 
would suggest, for xai waow ... amorivey, ‘and for all men 
whose function it, is to pay, to hired slaves or aliens, wages for 
services of such a kind ”—the “ services” being spoken of as the 
equivalent of the work produced by other artificera. In this way 
the paying wages for services would be represented as a kind of 
barter. F.H.D. suggests that tov rovodrwy puc bois =“ wages in 
money ”—consisting in vopurpa (as opposed to wages in kind): 
A.M.A, would reject rov rotovrwy. 

a6. avrots . . . dddxiuov, “current at home, but worthless 
abroad.” 

a7-b2. The occasions which take representatives of the state 
abroad are divided into (1) military, and (2) peaceful missions. 
The second class may either go as negotiators (apeoBeus) or mere 
state-messengers (k7puKes). At 950d 8 a third class of mission is 
added—xnpvgéiv 7 mperBeiats 7) Kai Ture Oewpois. 

bi. The first five editions omit all the words between this 
TH woAe: and that in the next line. Steph. discovered the omission 
too late to include the words in his text. 

b3. vopurpa “EAAqvixov: this addition is grammatically 
otiose, but welcome in the interests of clearness. Ast rejects it.-—- 
iSwwrp S€: the position of the private traveller is not explicitly 
defined on all points. (1) We may conclude, I think, from what 
goes before, that he had to get leave from the authorities, not only 
to travel, but to employ some of the state fund of (ireek currency 
for the purpose. (2) The next question, which is at first sight 
obscure, is what is the vopuurpa £evixov which is (possibly) left in 
his pocket on his return? Is it some money current only in a 
foreign state, or is it some of the aforesaid vouiopa “KAA nvixoy, or 
is it perhaps some “barbarous” coinage? The answer is, I think, 
that the term £evexdv would apply to all three cases and is meant 
here todo so. (3) We may-again conclude, I think, that, though 
we are not told of the transaction, the returned traveller gives 
back, as a matter of course, all he had not spent of* the state 
money. But if, over and above this (zepryevopevov), he has in his 
possession some foreign money—either given him by a fortigner, 
or made by him in trade—he must not keep tt un thas form, but 
must change it into the home (i.e. brass, or copper) currency. This 
regulation might be partly prompted by a fear that the travelled 
citizen might have entered into secret compact with some foreign 
power, for the purposes of which compact the possession of foreign 
currency would be useful. The words do not warrant Ficinus’s 
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interpretation that the traveller first changed his foreign money 
and then deposited it in the state treasury. It is to be noticed that 
the penalty of concealment is (b 8) confiscation. This would be no 
penalty if the money was the state’s by rights already. 

b4. The first five printed edd.—and some edd. of Stobaeus, 
apparently——forsake all the Plato MSS. in reading rupaurynodpevos 
for wapéuevos. There could hardly be a better instance of the 
way in which a marginal interpretation makes its way into the 
text. 

b6. mpds Adyov: apparently in the sense of the more usual 
ava Adyov; cf. Dem. Pro Phorm. 954. 19 mpds pépos and Gorg. 
464 mpds TO Bedticrov. 

b7. The object of tSsovpevos is not “anything "—e.g. any part 
of the sum of state money borrowed—but the sum of foretgn 
money in question. This is made clear by the fact that the fine 
to be paid by the man with the guilty knowledge is to be “not 
less than the sum of the foreign money brought back.” 

b8. dpa kat oveide, “ exsecratione et infamia ” (Schneider) ; the 
former religious, the latter social. 

c2. Perhaps the author here imagines hinssalt to be asked : 
“ How is a man to marry his daughters if he has no property ?—or 
get security for money lent, if hia debtor has no money, or, for 
that matter, how can he lend money at all? The answer is: 
“The Law will give you no help in either of these latter trans- 
actions ; and it forbids dowries altogether.” —The usual chiasmus, 

c 3. The Law wishes to make trade impossible, and therefore 
will not recognize credtt. It is suggested at Rep. 5564 that 
that is the best way to prevent the creation of debt in a state: 
cipyovres Ta avrov Omry TIS BotAerau Tpemeny. Cp. also Stob. Flor. 
44, 22 7 wozep Xapwvias Kat HAdruv ; ovToL yap Tapax prio. 
Kehevouot b.8dvac Kal AapPdvery, €QV 8é TIS TITWON py) ElvaL 
Sin, avrov yap airvoy elvat THs adixias. Of. also below 849e8 
o d€ T poe pevos cos Tiorevuy, edy Te Kopionrar KQt Gv py, OTEpyeTW 
ws ovketit Sins otoys Tov ToLovTWY rept cuvadAdgewv, and 
915 e 2 ff.—As to usury cf. below 921 d.— As to dowries, at 774 cd 
Plato gives reasons for this law, and penalties for its infringement. 
This was apparently the law in Sparta “teste Aeclian. V.H. vi. 6, 
Hermann, De.vestig.” Stallb. 

c7. érirndevpara: used in the neutral sense of habit, rather 
than practice. 

G1. éravadépwr «rd, explains G5e.—riv dpyny ... Kat rv 
BotAnow; we may translate the words as a hendiadys, “the 
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fundamenta] intention.” dpy} is used in the sense of “ first 
principle” much as at Tim. 48 (b, c,)e2 7*8 ody adfts apy? 
Tept TOU TavTds EoTw perfovws THS TporGev Sinpypevn. 

d3. All the edd. which I have examined—except the Louvain 
ed, (1531), which has a comma after vosxoderny-— put a comma after 
gaiev; Steph. and Ast put a comma after voyobéeryvy as well. 
The latter comma seems to me right, the tormer wrong. This 
was Ficinus’s view, for he translates “quam in legumlatore 
optimo esse debere multi affirmant”; Schneider also translates as 
if there were no comma after datev. Set, which is anyhow rather 
redundant (see above on 731d 5), is less so if taken to depend 
directly on daiev dv.—Those who adopted O’s BovAcierGur for 
BotAec Oar would naturally put a comma after huiev. 

a4. vodv ef =edvovs dv, as far as construction goes, but. the 
former has a suggestion of good sense, as well as benevolence; cp. 
692c5 7a... vonOevta xadd. 

d5. vopoberot: if the “reported speech” had depended upon 
a primary tense, this would have been ()) av (vowv et) vopodery ; 
after a secondary tense, any dependent clause’s av c. subj. becomes, 
in the reported form, uptative, e.g. Huthydem. 276 e dmexpivato 
ote pavOdvorev of pavOdvovtes & ovK ériotauwto. Here pater av 
has the same effect as a secondary tense. So in English we say: 
“T should say that it was” but “I say that it 2”; ie J should 
say has the effect of a secondary tense. 

a6. Burnet was the first to print the correct MS. reading 
Xptoeva and dpyvpea. Even Schanz prints ypiura and dpyvpra 
without comment. 

a7. wpooGeciev &° av, “I dare say they will add.”-It will 
be remembered that the doctrine here taught has been put forward 
before at 687f., where it was explained (688 b 6) evy7 xpinodae 
opaXepdy efvat voiv ph Kexrnpévov. 

e3. ra 8é py Svvara ovr’ av Botdotto pataias PovAjoets ovr’ 
dv émtxepot: it is true that this sentence would be clear and 
grammatical without paratas BovAjwes, but I find it much 
harder to imagine (as Schanz does) that anyone would complicate 
the construction by inserting these two words, than to explain 
them as they stand. Occupying, as they do, the same relation to 
7a py Suvard as BovAor’ av in the previous sentence does to ra 
Svvard—and standing side by side with ércyeipot av, which also 
governs Ta 1) Suvard—the words dv BovAcito paraias BovAjnoes 
are enabled to govern ra pr) Suvard directly. So above at 705c9, 
in pipjnoers Tovnpas pipetrOar rods woXepious, and at Eur. J.A. 
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1181 o éya xai maides SeLdueba Sef fv ce Séfac8ar ypewv, verbs 
with acc. of the inher object are enabled to govern a direct object 
as well. At Symp, 222 a typiv efrov & pe iBpurev the pe is in a 
similar position. (Ast says par. BovA. are “epexegetic” to Ta py 
Suvard, Stallb. that ta jay Suvara are “absolute posita ”—‘ quod 
vero pertinet ad ea quae non possunt fieri” ; the objection to this is 
that emriyeipot wants a direct object.)—“ He will send no vain 
wishes in the direction of the impossible, any more than he will 
try to attain to it.” 

e4f. cyeddv .. . yiyverOar: ie. they could hardly be one 
without being the other as well. 

a7. ots ye 8) A. of woAAot Karadéyovor: Ritter (p. 148) 
reminds us that it follows from the definition of poverty given 
above at 736e2f. that Plato would call rich the man who is 
abstemtous and independent of extcrnal possessions. 

e8. ev oXriyos Twv dvOpdérwv: a variety of odddpa, or 
dtadepovrws. Stallb. well cps. the Lat. “homo tm paucis ductus.” 

e9. @ Kai Kakds Tis KexTHT av: I think this means “and 
that is just what a bad man would he likely to acquire.” But all 
previous interpreters take it to mean “and that is what even a 
bad man might possess.” If they are right, the argument halts. 
Plato has previously said—-not that it is not necessary for great 
riches and great goodness to be united—but that it is ¢mpossible. 
The ordinary interpretation would be a good proof of the former, 
but it is superfluous after the latter. Moreover, as he has just 
said that a very rich man cannot be very good, why should he here 
state it merely as a possibility that the great fortune should be in 
the hands of a bad man ? 

743a1. The argument then proceeds to deduce from the 
previous statement (at e5) that goodness and happiness must 
always go together, that the very rich cannot be happy either. 
avrois is ot roXAol, who are assumed to hold that great riches are 
necessary to happiness. 

aSf. dyafiv dé... addvarov: this is a simple restatement of 
what he said above at e6f. Its repetition is not necessary to the 
arguinent. Probably it was put in to make it clear that this is 
what the following arguments are destined to prove.—lIt is notice- 
able that Stobaeus (Flor. 93. 26), in quoting this passage, reverses 
the order in which the two forms of the statement occur; dyaOdv 
Se dvra duaddpws . . . comes before rAovaiovs § ad odddpa .-. . 
—Not only nearly all Plato MSS., but the MSS. of Stobaeus and 
Origen who quote this passage, read dsaddpws in a3, Elsewhere 
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Plato always uses this word in the sense of elie Ast, Herm., 
Aiirr., Stallb., and Schanz read Siadepdvrws. I think Burnet is right 
in following ‘the MSS. For variety’s sake Plato used the word in 
an unusual sense, trusting to the following diadepdytws, in a 
similar position, to define it. 

a5. 7 Te €x Stxaiov Kal adixov Kraus: Stallb, says the re goes 
with the kai. He compares | (* rito 43b4 ev rovairy Te dypumvig 
kal Aviy, and Phaedo 86c al rt ev trois POdyyous Kal [ai] év rots 
Tov Snpuovpyov épyots. May be; but I am inclined in this 
instance to think that 7 Te... KTHotg was meant to go entirely 
with ra re dvaXwpyara, (So Schneider.) 

a6. wAéov 7» SirAacia : this implies the belief that more than 
half the money made in trade or other intercourse is made by 
asking tov much for one’s goods or services.—ta Te . . . dvaXioxe- 
o@a, “the expenditures, which” (in the case of the bad man) 
es shrink from being made equally when it is right to spend and 
when it is disgraceful to do so.” The negatives go in sense with 
éOéAovra, which is used with a curious “ personification” of the 
expenditures. Stallb. cps. Rep. 370610, where alan the subj. of 
20édec is inanimate. In both cases 26éAeuv seems to be used as a 
semi-cuatliary—like our own. “ will.” 

a8. tov... dararacGa, “which are rightful and are ready 
to be incurred on rightful objects.” —The Kad@v Kat €is KaAdd 
balances pyre kaos pte aioxpos tn sound, but not in sense, as it 
only deals with one sort of expenditure.—éurAaciw eXdrrova : this 
time it is not wAéov 4% StrAacty, ie. the necessary expenditure of 
both men is assumed to be about equal to what the good man spends 
on charity and the like; eg. A spends £100 on necessary objects, 
and £100 on charity and the like, while B only spends £100 
altogether. In the subsequent calculation both expenditure and 
saving are spoken of as if they were in the relation of 2 to 1 and 
1 to 2 respectively. ° 

b1f. rav (masc.) is gen. after wAovrwrepos. With rwv ex we 
must supply something like mpatrovtwr, as suggested by the 
following mparrev ; rodrwv (neut.) is the getting twice as much and 
the spending twice as little. 

b4. 6 8€ ov xaxds Grav 7 dhevdwAds: the miserliness of the bad 
man keeps him in a neutral state as far as regards expenditure on 
disgraceful objects ; ; though it does not make him good, it keeps him 
from being bad in a particular direction—The less well attested 
reading ox dyads (for o} xaxds) comes to the same thing, i.e. 
“the other (the bad man) is not good when he forbears to spend on 
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bad objects— only miserly” ; but od kaxdés goes much better with 
the next line (dyaOds 8€ Kr). —FEarly edd., e.g. Louv. and Steph., 
have roré; so Ast, who points out that, as a A 63, rore Se is used 
without the usual Tore pev preceding it. So Stallb. and Burnet. 
Other recent edd. read tore, which would mean ‘‘when he 1s 
miserly.” The words roré d€ wore mean “though on occasion ” ; 
Le. when it is a question not of spending, but of making moncy. 
Then the bad man’s actions are positively—-even superlatively— 
bad. (A’s rayxaXdos is clearly a mistake.) 

b5. dep cipnrar ra viv is equivalent toa geometrical Q.H.D.— 
For “The Philosopher Leo” or “The Great Leo” mentioned in 
Burnet’s note to this passage as here ceasing to correct the text 
see Gibbon ch. iii. (vol. vi. p. 104 Bury’s ed.). 

b7. érav kai... wévys, “provided that he is at the same 
time of a niggardly nature, though in fact the superlatively bad 
man is very poor, because he is generally a profligate spender.” 
—Granting, as everybudy seems disposed to do, that mdéyxaXos 
(b 4) in A is a writer’s slip for wayxaxos, the text appears quite 
sound, and needs none of the alterations great or sinall proposed 
by Madvig, Badham, and Schanz. Plato treats the situation 
thoroughly—-turns it inside out. He then turns to consider the 
way in which men become very poor. Here, too, the very bad 
have the pre-eminence ; indeed it is only the vice of niggardliness 
which keeps a few very bad men at the other end of the scale. 

c3. Again “Q.E.D.” 

c5. Above at 718a6--b5 we have been told that the details of 
our code will teach us what behaviour to our fellows tyv moAu 
nuiv, cvupPovrAevOevtwv Oewv, paxapiav Te Kak evdaipova. amoteXet, 
Again, at 693 b 4 we read wdAw éeXevOepav Te elvas det Kat Eupova 
kat dautTy idyy, Kal Tov vopoerowra mpos ravta BXrErovra Set 
vowobereiy, At the same time, } Tov vépwv brdGeors evrudba 
éBAerev does not, I think, refer to any definite statement in an 
earlier part of the work, but is a completion of the statement begun 
just above at 742d 2 ff. There he tells us what the statesmanlike 
lawgiver would not make his object in framing his laws. Hence I 
would translate: “The object of our-laws (which I was explaining) 
18.’ The imperfect is what Goodwin, M. and T. § 40, and Adam 
on Rep. 490 a, call the “ philosophic imperfect ”——‘‘ was” being equal 
to “is, as we saw.” 

d 2. Aeyope 54: the asyndeton emphasizes the statement.— 
Seiv: in O evar is written before ypvodv, but is marked as 
doubtful.. This means that the writer—or corrector—knew of a 
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text in which there was no elvar, Stobaeus also has elvat before 
xpuorov. Schanz’s note—“ at cf. Theaet. 176 d”—vreminds us that, 
as there in oiovs det év tH wéAee Tods TwOncopévous, 80 here in Seiv 
év Ty woAe we have a—probably conversational—use of Setv in the 
sense of “to be proper,” “to be of the right sort.” We get 
the same use in the absolute déov and in ‘e.g. mpwialrepov) tot 
déovTos. 

€4. pydé Bookynudrwv aioypwov: this expression is a puzzling 
one. Ficinus translates as if the right reading were airypus (for 
aio xpav)—" nec ex pecoribus turpiter.” So Stallb. “ Videtur 
intelligi turpe lucrum ex re _ pecuaria,” Wagner “ (durch) 
schimpfliche Viehzucht.? Schneider translates baldly “nec 
questum multum artibus exercendum sordidis et fenore aut 
turpibus pecoribus” ; Jowett has “or rearing the meaner kinds of 
live stock.” Susemihl asks if Booxyjpara could possibly mean 
“slaves”? Ritter thinks that what is forbidden is (1) the 
rearing of beasts for sport (cp. 789bf.), and especially (2) the 
fattening up of beasts to serve as delicacies fur the table, and that 
the term aio ypov is used becatse animals so fattened are generally 
castrated. Ritter rightly points out that he cannot mean to 
forbid all rearing of stock, as that is allowed at 849c1. I wonld 
suggest that in Booxypydrwv Plato is merely carrying on and 
enlarging the metaphor contained in tdxos, and that atoypwov 
belongs to both nouns. J would translate: ‘‘ And we will have 
no great money-making out of base trade, or vile money-breeding 
—or money-feeding either.” The capitalist is represented as not 
only “ breeding” from his money, but as rearing—‘ nursing ”— 
his stock so bred. 

d4f. dca, and omdca (“such only as”) are “vi deminuendi 
posita” (Stallb., who eps. Soph. 217 e and Phaedo 83). So at Ar. 
Nub. 434 dAX’ do” Eeuavte orpepodixjoas, and at Aesch. Septem 
732 xOova vaiewy StamiAas ordcav Kul POipévowrw KaTEXELv, 

a6. Money, he goes on to say, is only needed to supply human 
wants, and the first of these is a proper training for soul and 
body. If xpnuarizpos bulks too large in the state, it will not 
only take up time and energy which is necessary for education, 
but it will make men forget the need for education. 

el. ris dAAns maideias, “the corresponding (mental and 
moral) training.” (The usual chiastic ar rangement,)- -—OUK ..y 
d~ia Adyou, “ will never be anything but poor things.” 

05. opGus, like dca and 6rdca above, is used in a limiting 
sense. 
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@7. ovrw: ic. in accordance with the order of importance just 

ven, 
ig @8. vouobciras, the reading of O!, is doubtless a writer’s slip 
for vopoGereirat, which is the reading of Stobaeus. The perf. 
(as A), though less natural after «i rdrreras, is more significant : 
‘“we have been right in the laws we have made;” ie. the fact 
that the right qualities are held in the highest honour is a proof 
that the legislation has been right.—oi avré@. mpoorarrdpevoe 
vouot are “any laws which may hereafter be made in the colony,” 
i.e. “and the same test will be applicable to all future legislation.” 

74443. erurnpaiverOar, “make it clear to himself.” 

a4. «¢ ... 9: a8 érurnpaiverOar is equivalent to “ask him- 
self the question,” this question can be treated as if it were an 
indirect one. If it were put directly, the two alternatives would 
be introduced by worepov ... 74; “The lawgiver, I tell you, 
must often ask himself these two questions: first, ‘What am I 
aiming at?’ and secondly, ‘Am I hitting the mark, or missing 
it?’ In this way, and this only, he may possibly so discharge his 
task as to leave nothing for others to do after him.” (Schanz 
marks a lacuna after oxozov,) 

bl. qv xadov: so Stxacdratov Fv at 869b6. See Goodwin, 
M. and T. § 416. 

b3. xpyyata: though we are not told so, we must assume 
that this portable property was not allowed to remain in the 
form of money—for the possession of gold and silver was forbidden 
(742 a)—but was exchanged for land which was added to the 
original xAnpos.—The xkAnpos was doubtless given by the state, 
so that a citizen, who arrived with only enough money to enable 
him to work it, could take his place among the rest.—The 
property qualifications for the four classes would probably be 
estimated not in (acres of) dand, but in (bushels of) produce. 

b4ff. The difficulties in this passage—and they are great— 
fortunately do not obscure its main point, which is contained in 
the words de? 597... risnpara avira yeverOar.—“It would 
have been more convenient,” we are told, “if each colonist had 
brought the same amount of property with him, but they have 
not.” It being so, it is best (for certain reasons) for the state to 
recognize this inequality, and to make it the basis of a classifica- 
tion of the citizens into four divisions.—The difficulties concern 
the reasons for this proceeding.—Ritter (p. 149 ff.) has a helpful 
discussion of the passage. I follow him generally—except in 
what he says at the end about the readings—and more particularly 
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in taking the €vexa clauses to furnish the grounds for the classifi- 
cation, not the purposes which it was meant to serve—dei dy . . . 
irdrnros évexa,: ToAAwy . . . re ison the model of dAAws re . . . 
xai, He will not go into all his reasons, but only mentions one 
—i.e, the promotion of internal peace by allowing its due weight 
to wealth. We may translate; ‘‘ especially as the state aliows all 
a fair chance,” 

b5 i tva xrd.: I prefer to regard this final clause as con- 
taining a rather gross zeugma, than as either deficient, or redun- 
dant. (Steph. would remedy its supposed deficiencies by adding 
xatd before tHv in b6 and yéyvwrrae (or Kabiorrwvtar) before tas 
Tisds, and putting d¢ (fer re) after it.—-Ritter accepts the card, 
and would reject dpyai ... dsavouat. Ast—followed by Schanz 
—would reject from apyaé to tTipurjv, and the latter also brackets 
iadtyros évexa.)—-I imagine that, when the speaker begins iva 

.. Tv... TYysnv he personifies the occasions of election and 
tax-fixing, and has in mind some such expression as “ may take 
account of,” “may estimate,” to govern tTyuznv——“ the price of each 
man’s value,” and, when all that does follow is droAayPdvovres— 
agreeing with a different subject—and dcadepwvrar, he has a 
vague notion that enough may be got thence to fill the gap. 
(Stallb., with a quite different explanation, adds re to ivdryrds.) 
The only change I would make in Burnet’s text is to reject the 
comma after diavopat. 

b6. dcavozai: in the case of distributions I imagine that the 
lower classes would receive more, while of etogdopai they would 
pay less. 

b7. py... povov ... dAAd Kai: he does not say that birth 
and personal distinction of mind or body are not to weigh with 
those who appoint, but that the size of a man’s estate ought to be 
considered as well. 

cl. All editors agree in réading pd with O! for A’s pare. 

c2. xpyow and meviay are the MS. readings (though O! has 
wevias) If the simpler xrjowv (Ast) had stood for the former, it 
is hard to see how the more out-of-the-way xpijo.v came to be 
substituted for it—With ras riuds re we must suppose the subject 
to change and become “men,” ie. the men mentioned in éxaoross. 
—ws ivalrara 7G avicw ouuperpy Sé: how real equality can be 
ensured by an award which though unequal is proportional to 
some recognized standard, is explained—as Ritter says—below at 
757 ab, where we are told, however, that the true standard can 
only be discerned by the divine intelligence—I would translate 
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(va . . . Ssapépwvrat): “that all occasions of election to offices 
or fixing of taxes or bounties (may estimate) each man’s real worth 
not merely by his own or his ancestors’ virtues, nor yet by their 
bodily strength or attractiveness, but also by his enjoyment of or 
his lack of wealth, and that men may be endowed with dignities 
and responsibilities on so fair a principle of proportional, though 
unequal, distribution, that no quarrels may disturb their peace.” 

c 4, peyéOer: an instrumental dative with riujnpara roeio Oat, 
which is equivalent to rypac0ar: “arrange by size of property in 
four classes.” Ficinus translates weyefes trys ovcias “ magnitudine 
differentes bonorum.” 

C7. 6rav te... Kal érav: with TT POT AY OPEVOPEVOLS ; le. in 
any event the names (and property qualifications) of the classes 
will remain the same, whether the individual members change or 
not.—O’s correction of its mAovewwrepoe to Aovewwtarot—which 
is the reading of A—-suggests that the latter was not a mere 
copyist’s mistake on the part of the scribe of A (see below on 
d 4) but an old variant. 

G2. réde . . . vopov oy7jpa = vopov oxHparos Tovde. 

a4. The scribe of A seems to have been under some disturbing 
influence about this time. Nout only does he make such a careless 
mistake as vopiupatos here for vooyjparos and 67 for de ate l, 
but he omitted altogether, at the first writing, a long passage from 
745a2 (Oeois) to 64 (8¢).—0 . . . KexAjoOas, “which may more 
rightly be said to be disintegration than discord.” Cp. Arist. Pol. 
iv. 129648 drov ydp word To Sia pécor, yeirta ordoes Kal 
Swactdcess ylyvovrat tav moditewv. (Some translators—Fic., 
Serr., Wagn.——take 7 to be or.) 

a6. With wAovrov we are meant to supply some “strong” 
epithet equivalent to yaderjv. 

a7. traira dpuddrepa: ie. ordow Kai dudoruciw. Here we 
may call them class-division and class-discord. (Ritter says that, 
as these are only two names for the same thing, duddrepa should 
be rejected.)—-The persistence of the reading dudédrepa for dudo- 
tépwv in d 6—so A, O, Stob.—gives weight to Wagner’s suggestion 
that it is the second dudorepa in A and O which ought to be 
altered to the gen. So Schanz, but Burnet prefers the authority 
of L which alters the first.—éxarépov : ie. revias Kal rAovrov. 

@ 1. dpxwyv ovdels . . . THv Te GAAWY Ovdels KTA., “NO magis- 
trate, and no yood citizen.” 

e6. kat pexpe terparAaciov: Aristotle, Pol. 1265 b 23, says 
Thy wacay ovciav éepinor yiverOas péxpe mevrardracias; he 
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evidently took xrao@auc to mean “acquire in addition to the 
KAnpos.”—aAciova, like rojrwy and ra qepsyrvyvépeva, is neut. 
pl. ; hence do0évrwv and ypicea. 

745 a4. paved... npiverwy, “it will be open to anybody to 
get half by disclosing the fact.”—o 6€ odAuyv: if convicted, the 
culprit will lose an amount of his lawful property equal to that 
of the surplus which he had held unlawfully. 

a6. 7a 8 ypicea’ tov Oewv: it would thus appear that the 
informer and the Gods would together get an amount equal to the 
illegal surplus.—Below at 754ef. the penalty for holding too 
much property is different: the culprit is to be excluded from the 
benefit of any future distribution (of land) and to bear publicly 
the reproach of aio ypoxepdseia.—The addition of wacu facilitates 
the omission of the art. before ywpis; possibly it is best to take 
xwpis closely with yeypddOw. Perhaps there would bé two 
records: one giving the name (or number) and position of each 
kXypos, under the’ owner’s name, and the other registering only 
each man’s surplus holdings. These need not be near either half 
of the original xA7jpos, and so would go best in a separate register. 
Such a register would give the courts sure ground (cp. cadets in 
b 1) to go on. 

aT. pvrakiw dpxovow:; the former word seems to be ex- 
planatory uf the latter, so that the two words might be rendered 
“in charge of the magistrates.” 

bi. I would adopt H. Steph.’s 6va for doar, The difficulty of 
the MS. reading is the only reason for thinking it genuine: ‘so 
as to simplify legal actions as far as property is concerned.” 

b2. idptoGar: lit. “to have (his city) placed” (middle); ep. 
Symp. 195. tiv oixknow tdputar (Ast, Lex. calls it pass.) 

b3f wal... exrAcEdpevov, “after he (the legislator) has chosen 
a spot possessing besides all the qualities advantageous to a city.” 
Badham “requires” tmdpyxorr’ éxovra. It looks as if it was to 
avoid this jingle that Plato chose the more long-winded 6ua .. . 
tov trapyévTwv. tov vrapxovTwv is “the attendant circum- 
stances.” (Ast makes it masc,—sc. rémwv—and translates “ ex 
iis locis qui praesto sunt.”) 

b7. iepov: this has been variously interpreted: (1) as= 
Téuevos; so Ficinus—he understands it to be the first of the twelve 
divisions—pwroy being mp@ror pépos ; (2) as = templum—one for 
all three deities (Jowett); (3) as one temple apiece for the three 
deities (Wagner). I believe (1) is right, but that the sacred 
dxpéroXus is independent of the twelve divisions—dd¢’ od: from 
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the Acropolis, as from a centre, are to radiate the dividing lines 
of the districts. (Ficinus takes af od to be “starting from 
which”; another meaning which might be given to it is “apart 
from which.”)-—This central portion is particularly suitable for 
Hestia ; cp. Phaedrus 247 a with Thompson’s note. 

cl. ra dWdexa: the art. here and in the next line is not merely 
“the just-mentioned”; it sugyests that the number is the 
rational one. At 771 Plato justifies the selection of the number 
twelve—a division, he says, éropevny tots pyotlv Kal Ty TOU TavTos 
wep.odw.—It is clear that the dividing lines are to radiate from 
the central enclosure because each division is to contain part of 
the city proper. 

c 2. iow: the equality, he explains, is not to be reckoned by 
size, but by the productivity of the divisions. 

c3. dyabis yis and xelpovos are genitives of material. 

c 5. kai ovyxAnpaoa .. . éxdrepov, “and to join together 
as a lot two pieces of land partnered each with its near piece or 
with its far piece,” i.e. each piece will have a fellow, the “ far” one 
a “near” fellow, and the “near” onea “far” fellow. So I under- 
stand Peipers (Quaestiones Cr. p. 96) to take the passage, and though 
the use of peréxeev—“ hold on to a partner”—is extraordinary, 
it seems better so to take it than to alter exdrepoy to éxaTépov 
(Ast) or éxatépwGev, either of which would be superfluous, or even 
to éxdorore (Schanz), “in the case of each xAjpos,” which would 
be equally superfluous—and, besides, rod te... peréxovra 
would then seem a very complicated expression for rd prev eyyvs, 
td 5€ méppu. 

c7. «is KAnpos: again I would follow Peipers (p. 97) in 
rejecting «és kAjpos as an intruder from the margin. The only 
possible way of explaining it, if it be retained, seems to be 
to supply ovyxAynpw6ijcero. in thought from the previous 
cvykAnpoca, <Ast’s €otw would not account for the datives. 
On the other hand, if only a comma be placed after exdérepov, and 
eis KAnpos be omitted, the next two clauses fall quite smoothly 
into their places. 

d2. unxavarda, dé... Stavouys, “likewise in arranging 
the separate halves we must regulate the proportion of poor soil 
to rich, of which we spoke just now, using differences of size to 
produce equality ”— i.e. the poverty and richness of the soil must 
vary inversely as the size. Not that each half xAjpos must be 
equal to its fellow half, but that the near halves should be equal, 
and the far halves too, rd davAdryntds te Kal dpetis xwpus is 
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“the matter of the poverty et. of the land,” and, by a natural, 
though apparently unexampled expansion of this idiom, Plato 
makes vuvd1 Acyopevov agree with the ro. Ast and Schanz do not 
believe this expansion possible, and insert repi—Ast before davd, 
and Schanz after xwpas. Stallb. makes the gen. by itself equal to 
the gen. with zepi, comparing Rep. 676d 7. But this dves not 
mean the same thing; it is not “what he said above,” but the 
“matter” itself, which is the object of pnxavac@ar-—The ex- 
pression is like rd ryy Texvys at Gorg. 450c¢. The article is 
probably left out here because, if put with one of the three nouns, 
it must have been put with all. At Eur. Phoen, 403, in a similar 
expression, we have ra didwy for ra trav didAwv, and at Here. 
Fur. 633 rdv@pwirwv for ra tov dvOpwirwrv.—Siya tpijpace is 
equivalent to a compound. (Ought we possibly to read 
duyorpypace ?) 

a5. The MS. vefuaoGar—Fic. “dividere”—would have to 
usurp the sense of the act. here, “we must divide the men too 
into twelve bodies”; if not, how is cuvragdpevov to be explained ? 
Schanz holds that there is a lacuna after pepy. I believe that 
Plato wrote veiyur.—As at el above the MSS. vary between 5) 
aud def; this time A is right, and O wrong.—ryv: with this I 
think we are meant to supply diavopjy, as suggested by deuvopns 
and vetpuc just before. (Ast would supply «riocv, or, in prefer- 
ence, change 7)v into ta.)—-aAAqs, “superfluous,” i.e. over and 
above the «Aypos. 

a6. cis toa ra SWdexa pepn, “ (arranging the distribution) so as 
to make the twelve tribes equal (in wealth).” (No need with 
Schanz to reject ra.)—-This division would spread the rich men 
equally throughout the twelve tribes. 

d 8. The twelve Gods are to have their xA7poe as well as the 
citizens, This assigning of each territorial division to a patron 
deity would foster tribal patrfotism, and prevent separate coalitions 
amongst either the rich or the poor throughout the state. 

el. Aayov: see L. & 8. 8.v. § V. 

e4. véuerOar éxaorov: there is a change of subject here. 
“ Each citizen is to possess two houses.” 

e 5. All edd. now adopt Boeckh’s correction of the MS. 
Kkaroikynow to katotkiciv. Cp. above 683 a 1 and a 6. 

e7. é€x wayrTds Tporov: Stalib. cps. Huthyd. 282 a. 

e 8. Ta viv cipnueva wdvra xri., “all the arrangements sug- 
gested above are not likely ever to find just the conditions which 
will ensure that they should all be carried out quite literally.” 
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e9. olrw (“quite”) goes with xara Adyov—as in the 
phrase arAds ottws at 633 ¢ 9. 

746a1. dvdpas re here, and €re d€ xwpus. . . peroTnTas Te 
Kat... oixynoecs at & 6 introduce the two main divisions into which 
the above-mentioned “arrangements” fall—the accusatives being in 
each case in apposition to cipmavra, (Stallb. takes peo. and otk, 
to be governed by éxovres.) 

a4f. xpvcov: here regarded as an ornament.—The two clauses 
which express what the “men” will not submit to have—limited 
money, and limited families-—are balanced by two clauses which 
express what the men will not submit to be deprived of—i.e. 
decorative gold, and other luxuries which the legislator will 
evidently forbid.—mpooragwy is rather strangely used for “add 
to the list of things forbidden.” (Badham proposes to read 
érepa. &, regarding it as the second out of three things which are not 
likely cipravra cupBnvar yevopeva, ie. (1) avdpas re KrX., (2) 


‘Kat érepa and (3) érc dé yopas xrA. But things a dnjAos 6 vopobErns 


mpoordgwy are not of the nature of thinys which may be expected not 
to happen. They are within the power of the legislator, to ordain 
or not as he sees fit. 

a6. Here we have the usual chiasmus: it. is the city which is 
to be in the middle, in the ideally arranged state, and it is to have 
dwellings arranged ‘all over the country” round it. The plural 
peodtyras is chosen perhaps to balance the plural otxyjves, and 
to avoid the two short syllables at the end of pecdornta re, and, 
though strange, it can be explained as “central positions for all 
states which have a city.” (I think it is possible though that we 
ought to read perdtytd re.—Wagner would read perardras, in 
agreement with otxjoes ; the superlative seems hardly natural.) 

a7. oiov dveipara A€yur, n wAaTTwv Kabdrep Ex Kypov : Stallb. 
aptly cps. Rep. 471¢, where Socrates is said to have forgotten to 
show ws Suvari atiry 4 woAcreia yever Oar, kat tiva tporov Tore 
Suvary.—Burnet has rightly gone back to the arrangement of the 
older interpreters—e.g. Ficinus and Astin putting the comma 
after wrdvry instead of before it. 

b1lf. xp7 8... Ta Tordde, “he” (the legislator) “must go 
over his ground again in the following manner.”—It looks as if 
this and the following sentence were two alternative ways of say- 
ing the same thing. Plato can hardly have meant both to stand 
as they are. (Schneider, Wagner, Stallb., and Schanz prefer the éé 
mavra Aap Bdvew of A to the éravaAapBdve of Land O. Schneider 
translates : “sed opus est ut quisque haec secum reputet.” In so 
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doing he ignores the fact that va rovdde, especially coming, as it 
does, so soon after ra Trowatra, must mean “what follows.” It is 
hard to say what Ficinus read; his translation of xp)... rdde 
is: “sed ea quoque narranda quae legislator adversus diceret.”) 

b 2. radw dpdfe repeats the notion of éravaAupBdvev. What 
follows is, in effect, a “repetition” of what we read at p. 739 
about the degrees by which a state may fall off from perfection. 
What is here the model is (as Ritter says, p. 154), what was spokeu 
of above as the Sevrépa modus. 

b4£ The subject of SueLépyerar is rd viv Acyopevev— see above 
on 727b2; Burnet therefore docs well to reject the comma after 
Aeyopevov. (Winckelmann would read roy for 7d; but no “man” 
has so far been mentioned.) 

b 5. év exdoros TOV peAAOvTwv Ever Oar: i.e. “ whenever there 
is contemplated any future course or performance.” 

b 6. O has here the correct rode as against the rovde of A, L 
and O*; cp. below 967d 1 where alsv O preserves the right reading. 

b 8. 6 : masc. (Ast would like to read a» for 7s inc 1, and take @ 
as neut.) 

c%. tov Aowrov: i.e. “among possibilities ’’—what are left over 
after impossibilities have been “ruled out.” 

c3. ovyyeveotarov ... mpartev, “is most akin to what it 
is good to do”—i.e. to the perfect institutions of the “ pattern.” 

c4. For duapyyuvacGas cf. Rep. 518d. 

c5. tédos . . . Bovdjoe: ie. “to make his wupddecyyu as 
perfect as his heart could wish.” Not only must the colonists’ 
representative (ie. Cleinias) do his utmost to carry all that is 
practicable in the pattern into effect, but, before deciding what: is 
practicable or not, he must let the lawgiver (i. the Athenian) 
finish his description of the “ best possible.’ 

c7. twv eipnevwv (which depends on dre), and Tis vopoberius 
(which depends on ti) both describe the lawgiver’s proposals as 
conveyed in the mrupddevypa, and cupéper and mpduvarres (err) 
are used absolutely. (Ficinus, and apparently Wagner, translate 
THs vopoGecias as if it were a dative governed by mpooavres: 
“ guidve ferendis legibus adversetur ”——“ und was der Gesetzgebung 
Feindseliges angefiihrt worden.”) 

C8. duodoyotvpevoy airs airy: this refers to cupdéper. An 
instance of tmconsistency would be the placing the city in the 
middle of the country, when there was a manifestly better site for 
it eleewhere. “Self-consistency ” is also the subject of the follow- 
ing passage about numerical arrangements. 
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d 3-e 3. I think the key to the explanation of this very difficult 
passage is to be found in Stallbaum’s suggestion that rovr’ avrd 
in d3 is 76 GpoAoyovpevoy avtd abtw—or rather “the need for 
self-consistency ” ; but he did not follow out this idea far enough. He 
stopped at the word wevraxiaytAiwv, whereas the reference to this 
self-consistency is not made clear until we get to the words €uperpa, 
and aAAnAos cippuwva, ate2. The main part of the sentence I 
take to be this: mpoOupyréov idetv riva tpdrov wavra Tavra 
ewpetpa Kat adAyAots cipdwva Set Tov vopov TaTTEv. WavTa 
ravta, “resuines” Ta Suwdexa pépy Kal ta Tobrots Tvveropeva 
(including the peérpa etc.)—d0ev ... oradud being, as Burnet 
marks it, a parenthesis—I believe that for the MS. r7v ddofav 
THs we ought to read rps Su€dons—pera would then mean “in 
conjunction with” instead of “in sequence to.”—-d7Aov I take to 
agree with tporov.—avrov, if genuine, must be the adverb (as in 
év0a5’ avrov, cat’ oixovs avrov), but I prefer to accept Stall- 
baum’s suggestion that it is a mistake for av. We may translate: 
* That very self-consistency we must now do our best to consider 
in conjunction with the proposed division of the state into twelve 
parts, inquiring in what conspicuous way the twelve parts, which 
in their turn admit of being divided in very many ways,— 
these and their immediate subdivisions, and those which spring 
from them, until we get down to the 5040 individual citizens— 
and such divisions will give you your ¢parpiat, your dyo1, and 
your «wpa, and besides these, your military divisions, whether 
for battle or the march, yes, and your money-values and your 
measures, whether of solids, liquids, or weights—how all] these, I 
say, are so to be fixed by law as to harmonize with and to fit in 
with each other.” 

Hermann proposes a very ingenious emendation of djAov 41, 
ive, SveAcir Set; and upon this Wagner founds a still more ingenious 
explanation, which some may prefer to that given above. It is 
that the original text ran: 7d tiva tporov SueAcivy det Ta Sddexa 
péepn. SHAov 6) Kara pépyn tov evrds xrA., and that, owing to 
the similarity of the two clauses, dveAety . . . épn was accidentally 
omitted. (He does not explain how xard then became 7a, Sudexa.) 
He then takes wAciorus as a true superlative: “clearly you will 
split them up into the parts which have the greatest number of 
divisions ”—he accepts Ast’s avrwy for avrov.—This explanation 
is more natural (than that given above) so far, but it does not 
accommodate itself so well to what follows.—As to mwAecioras 
Siavouds in d5, 420 (;4 of 5040) is divisible by 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 20, and 21, to say nothing of larger 
numbers. 

a7. dparpias xai Sjyovs cai xopas: the first, as in Athens, 
would be a personal division, founded on blood-relationship ; the 
last two are local ones. Herm. De vest., in commenting on the 
adoption of these familiar terms, reminds us that Aristotl., Poet. 
1448435, says that xwpn is the Spartan word for what the 
Athenians called djucs. On this passage of Ar. Bywater quotes 
Isocr. 149 a dueAdpevor thy pev moAww Kara Kopas, THY b€ ywpav 
kata Syuovs. This does not seem to have been Plato’s idea, for 
below at 848 c the dwdexa xwpas are evidently in the country. 

e1. A? made a bad suggestion in changing aywyds to dyavas. 
Cp. 8194 eis Te Tas THY OTpaToTédwy Tafers Kal dywyds. The 
arrangement of an army on the march differs from the battle order, 

e3. O? makes a natural but quite unnecessary suggestion that 
for vozov we ought to read vopoberny. 

e4. Setcavra follows the construction noticed above on 643 a 6, 
and 688 ¢ 5, of the acc. of the agent after a verbal adj. in -réov.— 
thy Sdofacav adv yiyverGar optxpodoyiav, “what might appear 
to be a peddling minuteness.” 

66. The standardizing of the parts of machinery, due largely 
to Sir Joseph Whitworth, has conferred incalculable benefits on 
modern mechanical engineering. (We want a world-lawgiver 
to-day, to ordain a metric system on a duodecimal basis.)—xat cowv@ 
ASyw vonioavta: advantage is taken of the fact that Setcavra 
has preceded, and ‘the construction is continued; but the con- 
nexion with the main verb (doByréa eori) is not the same. In 
translating we must begin afresh, as Ficinus does—“ Ht com- 
munt ratione censeat, etc.””—Schanz would slightly mitigate the 
avakoAovov by omitting wrdvra in e 5. 

74782. doa ev éavrois: ie. pure arithmetic; dca €v pajpKert 
kat ev Babeoi: plane and“solid geometry. Then follow the 
numerical aspects of the sciences of harmony and kinetics. 

a5. mpds ravra mavra BrAafavra: i.e. in view of this general 
applicability (rpds mdavra ypyoipovs a1) the lawgiver must imsist 
on the importance of this standardizing (vvvragews). The reason 
is that men’s minds will be accustomed to think of each number 
as having certain relations to other numbers. 

b1ff. “For home life, for public life, for all kinds of arts and 
crafts, the most efficacious branch of education is mathematics. 
But the great point is that it wakes up the sleepy and stupid 
nature, and makes it quick, and mindful, and shrewd; the 
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improvement upon its original self is miraculous.” For the use- 
fulness and intellectual effect of mathematics cf. below 819¢c6 
Kal TAVTWS XPHTYWLWTEpOLS avTovs avTots Kal éypynyopétas marAov 
tovs avOpwrrovs amrepyd(erar. Cp. also Rep. 522c, 525¢, and 
526 a 8. 

b5. The use of rapa is much the same as above at 693b1 ri 
Tapa TavTa €de. mpatrey &AAo, and grows out of the meaning 
in comparison with which is often found in wap dAAndAa, eg. 
Rep. 435a; cp. above 729e4. (Wagner translates: “indem er, 
vermoégen dieser gottlichen Kunst, gegen seine Natur Fortschritte 
macht.”) 

b6. dXAAots is almost our “ further.” 

b 7. Tis; our “ vou.” 

b8. aud. is, of course, mathematica] Proficiency. 

c2. tiv cakonuevny dv Tis wavoupyiav avTi codias arepyaca- 
pevos AdOou, “ you would find, to your surprise, that you had made 
a regular rogue of him, instead of a philosopher.” rv xadovupevny 
= “ regular,” “ professional.” 

c5. dAAwy, as at b6, denotes the rest of the habits and 
influences (besides mathematics) which mould the dispositions of 
these unpopular Semites. Cp. Rep. 436 a TO prroxpiparov 5 
mepl Tobs te Poivixas eivar Kat tos Kata Alyvmrov dain tis av 
OvX WKurTA. 

C6. xrnparwv daveXevfepias is put for prroxpynyarias—“ owing 


’ to the debasing effect of the rest of their pursuits, and of their 


wealth.” (The Egyptians got no further in’ their “ geometry’ 
after they had learnt enough to make practical land-surveyors. 
It was the “free ” spirit of the Greek which built mathematical 
science on this foundation.) 

c7. Without av this sentence would mean “ whether it was a 
bad lawgiver who did it”; the av makes it “ whether it might 
have been a bad lawgiver who did it . . .” (Steph. would change 
the dy to a8, Ast would read éfepydoacro for é€npydoaro, Stallb. 
confines the force of av to yevdjevos, Schanz changes it to 67.) 

dl. eire kai dios GAAy Tis TovavTy, “or even some natural 
influence of such a tendency apart from these.” One such possible 
influence, as he proceeds to say, is that of locality. 

d3. The ovx, which Ast would reject, is established by all 
MSS., and by*those of Galen and Stobaeus. Stallb. rightly 
defends it as the same negative which is put in after drapveioOan, 
and cites similar negatives at Prot. 350d and Philebus 26d, where 
they are inserted after ws ovx dpOas wpoddynoa, and ovx 
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éSurKkoAaivopey respectively. Here pnde . . . yas AuvOaverw = 
“let us not be so forgetful as to imagine that...” (Schanz 
follows Ast in deleting ov« ; other proposals are to read éofxaccy 
(Diibngr) or refixaciv (Haupt) for ovx eiciv.) 

a6. All editors adopt Ruhnken’s 52° céAjuess for the MS. 
SuecAnjoes, though such a word as the latter would be quite 
natural here with ravroias understood.—evuiovoe: there is no need 
to alter this word, nor is Stallb. right in assigning a sinister 
meaning to it. The «ai in all three cases is or. Different 
neighbourhoods, Plato says, produce dpeivovs Kar y«<(povs—some 
good men, some bad ; and the lawgiver must recognize this. He 
then explains how the effect is produced : differences in the pre- 
vailing winds, and in the amount of sunshine are etther prejudicial 
or the reverse (so Wagner), just as the drinking-water and the crops 
impart benefits or evils (aueivw Kat yeipw) to souls as well at, bodies. 

47. Stobaeus’s &¢ avryv—so Ast conjectured—for which Galen 
_ has simply 61a (so Sehanz), is much more natural than the MS. 
dui TavTyv.---avadtootoay is transitive, (Fic. makes it intrans.) 

el. For the d€ after od povor cf. above, 667 a 1. 

e3. For réroe ywpas cp. 760 ¢ 7. 

e4. Oeia éeximvoin: cf. below, 811¢9, and Rep, 499 ¢ 1.—The 
notion in Supovwy Anges is the same that we met at 745d 8, 
where we read of the KAjjpou of the Gods.—The special salnbrity 
of certain districts is so marked, as only to be explained, he says, 
by some supernatural agency. Cp. Kur. Med. 824 ff—For the 
tovs of O and L, A has an inexplicable rots; the scribe’s eye 
must have strayed to a neighbouring ois. 

e 5. ois—for which Ast would read ovs-—goes with teGevas 
Tous vopouvs. He will make his laws to fit these special local con- 
ditions. 

e8. Astrongly marked explanatory asyndeton (7pwrov tperréor). 


BOOK VI 


751 a4. dvo eid: we were told above at 735a 5 that two main 
divisions of statecraft are (1) the appointment of the executive, 
and (2) the giving of laws. Here the first of these two divisions 
is subdivided into (a) the selection of those who are fittest to be 
magistrates, and (b) the apportioning, among the various offices, 
of the laws which have to be administered——A and QO! have 
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ytyvopevov. Like the rovs in all MSS. at d1, the mistake was 
due to a careless assimilation to a neighbouring word. L-has 
ytyvopeva, 

b5-c 2. The main idea of this difficult paragraph is:, “ the 
sharper the instrument, the more dangerous it is in inefficient 
hands.” The main difficulty lies in the infinitive clause rov .. . 
vopuous, which depends on ovdev wAcov av cupPBaivor. The con- 
text shows, I think, conclusively that Plato’s general meaning is: 
“no advantage can spring from a well-equipped city’s well-made 
laws, if it appoints incapable magistrates to administer them.” 
The construction .is hard to grasp, but I do not think it is 
iniproved if with Steph. we change rov to éx tov, or with 
Schramm (who is followed by Hermann, Wagner, and Schanz), 
we change rov into 7o. We may say, I think, that the gen. rov 
éeriotyjaat is “ prospectively” or “ proleptically” attracted by 
reDevrwv. Riddell (Dig. § 27) calls it “a genitive placed at the 
beginning of a construction, for the sake of premising mention of it, 
without any grammatical justification of the gen.”——A minor diffi- 
culty arises in connexion with the gen. abs. clause peydAov .. . 
épyov. Wagner translates “tnasmuch as” (da),—Jowett, and 
probably the Latin translators, by “although .. . lawgiving isa hard 
task,” or “an important matter.” I think the former is prefer- 
able to the latter, but that, though the syntax would allow 
either, and peya epyov is often thus used, the hint of the «# 
waperkevacpevyv and the emphatic position of peydAov entitle 
us to translate: “where the product of lawgiving is an elaborate 
one”—the rov belonging to €pyov being left out for rhythm’s 
sake. For peya épyov in the sense of “ grand achievement” cp. 
Symp. 178d. I would translate the whole clause: “ that, where 
your code of laws is an‘ elaborate one, what follows if a well- 
equipped state sets inefficient officers to administer its well-made 
laws is this: not only does it reap no benefit from their excellence, 
and become a laughing-stock to the world, but you may be pretty 
sure (oyed6v) that states in such a condition would find such laws 
particularly dangerous and injurious.” (Heindorf’s idea, which 
Ast adopts, that apyas emurndetous €xewv has fallen out before 
<éx> Tov is sufficiently refuted by Hermann in his critical note. 
The whole passage is unintelligible if we do not grasp the fact 
that vopolecta and apyav Kardaoracts are two quite distinct things. 
—F.H.D. suggests that <b reOevrwv is a “ gloss.”) 

ce 4. I think rovro refers back, and means “ the danger of having 
incapable magistrates appointed.” 
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c6. Béoavov ... efvas Se5wxdrus: further references to the 
(Athenian) Soxcwacta occur at 754d 1 and 755d 6. 

c8. The correction of A’s avrots to ad rods was made in some 
MSS., and in all the printed editions—The periphrastic eZvqe 
dedwxdras is peculiar. 

c9. Ast suggested that re is a mistake for dei Schanz held 
that reOpddOae and re ought both to be rejected; but, though 
there is some tautology in re@pddOor rerardevpévovs, it is awkward 
to suppose the eva, from c8 to be supplied in thought with 
memadeupevous, Hermann and Burnet think it better, with 
Stallbaum, to ‘bracket only ve. It is hard to believe that anyone 
deliberately inserted the -re: it must be due to careless writing; 
either the scribe’s eye was caught by the re in the next line, or he 
unconsciously repeated the first syllable of rerpdd@a:, which came 
after another -@ar. (Ficinus’s “esse educatos” gives some.support 
to Schanz’s view.)—év 7Oec. vopwv: cp. 625a5 éredn Se ev 
totovtors Oer. TEeOpadOe voputxois ov te Kat d6e. Good laws 
breed good characters and habits of mind in those who live under 
them. 

di. For the MS. rots sce above on a4,—kxpivewy Kal dzo- 
kpivey: the usual chiasmus. The latter verb is used in the same 
sense at 961 D6. 

d3. ravra 6¢ is adverbial, and seems here to have the meaning 
“but in this case”; cp. 87343. 

d7 ff. dAAda yap... datvocro: in other words ‘‘ what we began 
in a speculative, imaginative vein, has turned into realtty, and we 
have now gone too far to retreat; your state we must found, under 
whatever disadvantages. Even the imagination too has claims. 
I don’t like to leave my fancy picture unfinished.”—-The omission 
of the ¢aciv in the MSS. was probably due to its similarity to the 
last two syllables of the preceding word ; it was recovered from a 
scholiast’s quotation of this passage in his commentary on Crat. 
421d. 

el. pév 54: “pev balances S€ (after eyo), and should not be 
taken with 57 in the ordinary sense of the collocation pev 61.” 
Adam on péy 6) in a similar passage at Rep. 556 b. 

al. xara thy rapotoav ynuiv ra viv puOodoyiay: cp. 
above on 712a4, b2, 736-b6. Most translators take puOodAoyia 
to: mean conversation (Ficinus, Schneider, Wagner, and L. & S. 
s.v.), but.it is clear that the Ath. regards: his function to be that of 
providing the ideal to which the actual:is to conform as far as may 


be. His proposal when the conversation began, and as it developed, 
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wes to draw a picture of a perfect polity. At first it was all 
“ make-believe” and the make-believe is not all to be given -up, 
even now. 

a3. mAavimevos ... paivorro, “if it went about the world 
without a head, it would look hideous.” For the metaphor cp. 
Gory. 505 d, Phaedr. 264 c, Phil. 66 d, Tim. 69 b. The scribe of 
A did not understand this passage ; he ‘put a stop after rAavipevos 
and left out the ydp which we owe to L and O. They also 
preserve the reading xaraXizoupt, which A? altered to ckaraXefroup. 
After the dv with rAavdpevos and the ay in the preceding line it 
is natural that the dv with daivorro should be omitted. Ast (who 
conjectures dv dmavrTqg) adds it, and so Cod. Voss. MHeindorf’s 
dravtt for drdvry is not lightly to be rejected, but arAavapevos 
seems to want an amplification more than gdaivotro, Herm. would 
reject amrdavrp. 

a6. ov povov ye GAAd: for the ellipse Stallb. cps. Phil. 23, 


«Phaedo 107 b. 


a8. The repetition of this reservation (cp. above 739e5 and 
632 e 7), coupled with a reference to the author's age, is a pathetic 
indication of his fears that he might not live to complete his task 
satisfactorily. 

b2 ff émdpevoe xrA., “with his help we will not forget.” 
“What?” ‘What a bold stroke our present attempt at state- 
founding will prove.” 

b.7. wept ri BrAerwv ... avrd eipnxas; “on what subject are 
you thinking in saying so?” and the ws in the answer depends on 
a supplied BAerwyv : “(I am thinking) how, ete.” xai wot padwora 
(BArAErwv) is “and why do you say so?” Stephanus’s rpds for epi 
amounts to saying the same thing twice, for mpdés ri is here just the 
same as 7of; Badham’s transposition of cat wot to the place before 
BAerwv (which Schanz adopts) would make it less clear that 
BAerwv has to be supplied in thought with the following ws. The 
two questions are answered chiastically: ‘‘I say we are venture- 
some because our future citizens will find our laws new and strange, 
and what I am afraid of is that they will reject them.” 

b10. drws defovrai wore, “in the hope that they will manage 
to accept.” 

elff. As explained above (751c8 ff.) no elector can choose 
magistrates properly who is not imbued with the spirit of the laws 
they will have to administer. Manifestly this will not be the case 
with the new colonists. There must be an interregnum to allow a 
generation to grow up who have acquired familiarity with the new 
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laws. Thus leavened—thus rawaywynOeioa, as Plato says—the 
community may be trusted to elect its magistrates—-For the MS. 
mpoordefac Gar the Louvain edition (of 1531) was the first to sub- 
stitute the future. Schneider, Stallb. and the Ziir edd. retain the 
MS. reading, Stallb. defending it by a comparison of Phaedo 67 b 9, 
where xr#aacGar follows éAmis (€or). Madvig would read y’ av 
for ye. 

: 2. ct S€ petvarpev ws, “but if we could manage to survive.” — 
Mad vig’s emendation of petvatpev to peivecav, which Schanz adopts 
(so too F.H.D.), would simplify the construction, but is not necessary. 

c 3. waides is predicative, “from childhood” (Jowett).—The 
cuv- in ouvtpadevres and cvvpGes yevduevoe couples the two 
expressions so closely that the ‘xavas is felt to qualify them both. 

c4. ty wore wéoy: it is difficult to decide whether this (as a 
possessive dative) goes closely with apxaperwwv, or with Kowwvy- 
getav, ie. whether it means ‘‘in the election of the whole list 
of state functionaries,” or “share with the whole state.” J incline 
to the former view. 

c6. eirep tit rpdrw Kal pnxavy yiyvorro épOds: this (like 
the arws in c 2) suggests that the temporary arrangement for the 
administration would have to be very carefully devised. 

c7. By rov Tore wapévrTa xpovov is meant the period of the 
interregnum—the rovovrov xpdvov of c 2. 

c8. For the use of rauiuywynfeioav cp. above 641 b1 and 3 
cupmociov dé ép0ds ravdaywynGevros, and maidds évds 7) Kal 
Xopov maidaywynOévros Kata tTpdrov évds. It answers to our 
phrase “to go in leading-strings.” 

a4. pi) pdvov dporiicacGa: wept THs xwpas: some emphasis 
should be laid on ywpas—which all translators but Wagner 
ignore; “ought not to restrict themselves to bare cerernonial 
relations with the land (which your colony is occupying) ”—the sod 
i.e. as contrasted with the human element in the settlement. 

a5 and 7. L has jv viv xaroixifere, A and O? nv viv 
xarouxi(erat, which A? corrected by changing jv to 7, and O2 by 
changing -rat to -re. Those who follow A? (Stallb., Schneider, 
Ziirr., Hermann, Wagner, and Schanz) hold that the mpwrov 
yevdos was the careless addition of v to 7, due to the following 
viv; those who follow O? (Ficinus, the early edd. up to Ast, and 
Burnet) hold it to have been a case of the common mistake of ar 
fore. (Stallb. says one of the Flor. MSS. has . . . xatovxifere.) 
‘The testimony of L seems to me to settle that matter in O's and 
the vulgate’s favour.—But this reading does not go well with 
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Hermann’s iorwow for the MS. crwow in d7. The subject to 
Karouxi(ere is not “you and Megillus,” for there is no reason to 
regard them apart from the trio, but “you Cretans,” or “you 
Cnossians,” and, as Cleinias is a Cnossian (cp. 702 c¢ 4), you must 
be supplied as the subject of eripeAnOyvar, But the subject of 
iorwaowv must be they, i.e. the Cnossians. A still more decisive 
reason against torwouy is that the Ath. does not explain until the 
following paragraph who is to appoint the magistrates. It is only 
then that we find that the appointment is to be made by the 
Cnossians alone. Cp. 754¢. 

d6. ras mpwras dpxds: this acc, which furnishes the main 
support of Herm.’s conjecture iorwou, is intelligible, I think, 
with ordo.. The construction whereby what should be the 
subj. of a dependent sentence is put in the acc. is a sterotyped 
one, something resembling the ace. c. inf. Cp. Aristoph. Nub. 1148 
Kai pot Tov viov ef pedOnxe Tov Adyov exetvoy ei, and 1115 
Tous Kpitas &@ Kepdavovoi ... BovAcper™ yueis ppdoat, where 
Blaydes unnecessarily conjectures tots Kpirats. —Along with this 
question we may consider the reading in e1 where A has OY LLY, 
and Land O av tyiv—and so A?—and the vulgate is 8° dy nity. 
av has no place here, and Steph. (followed by Ast and Wagner) 
changed it to at, while Herm. (followed by Schanz and Burnet) 
discards it, supposing it to have arisen from a mistaken reading 
of 8. I would suggest that dv psy is almost as likely to be a 
mistake for 8 tyiv as for 5 yutv, and that the former would suit 
the context better. 

a7. ras adAAas must be supposed to be under the government 
of an aipeic Gat. 

el. xai, “merely.”—voyodiAakas: for the functions of the 
Athenian officers of this title cp. Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. v. (ch. 
xlvi) p. 226f. One of their chief duties seems to have been to 
keep the ordinary magistrates “ up to the mark.” Ritter com- 
pares Epist. viii, 356d where it is proposed to give to thirty-five 
vouoptAakes the decision of war or peace, and of sentences of 
death and exile. Above at 671d, as R. says, it is not an official 
title, but a general description of men who enforce particular laws. 
(The following passage from p. 161 of Lord Acton’s Lectures om the 
French Revolution describes a similar constitutional device to that 
of Plato’s vopodiAakes: “He” (the Abbé Sieyés) “ mitigated 
democracy by another remarkable device. The Americans have 
made the guardians of the law into watchers on the lawgiver, 
giving to-the judiciary power to preserve the Constitution against 
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the legislature. Sieyés invented a special body of men for the 
purpose, calling them the Constitutional Jury, and including not 
judges, for he suspected those who had administered the ancient 
law of France, but the élite of veteran politicians.”) Wagner well 
reminds us, in this connexion, of the use of the term vAakes in 
the Republic — first introduced there at 374e The divAaxes 
mwavreXeis of 414 b, and the réeAeor hiAakes of 428d correspond 
to the vouopvAaxes of the Laws. 

05. twv roAAwv rédewr: & reminiscence of exatoumorAss, the 
Homeric epithet of Kpiyrn. 

e8. Ficinus confirms Steph.’s éromnodvrwv for the MS. 
éroixnodvTwv, for he translates trav ddixopevwy by “qui 
convenere,” and rév er. by “qui habitabunt.” I think we should 
follow him. 

753a3. Schanz may be right in thinking 77 a mistake for 
Tuvt, especially as in A the t of ry. is in an erasure; still, 77) ser. 
duv. might well mean “by means of the power which they are 
entitled to exercise.” 

a6. exowvwynodrnv: for the termination see above on 705 d 5. 

a7. peya dpovotow: in saying that the enterprise was 
“beneath the dignity” of Athens and Sparta, the Athenian may 
well have meant to hint that the interference of two such great 
powers would be dangerous to the independence of the new state, 
to say nothing of the possible want of harmony between them. 

aQf. xat rots... Aeyopevu, “and this remark applies 
equally to the other founders, as do the proposals just made about 
yourself,” i.e. the nine other Cnossians, mentioned above at 702 
c 5, are also to be induced to become citizens of the new state. 
It is a question whether we ought not to put a comma after éxet. 
Serranus, Schneider and Stallb. are right in taking otkirais to 
mean conditortbus. Ficinus and other translators take 1t to mean 
simple ‘‘colonists.” The mistake of Aéyojev for Acyoueva seems 
to have originated with Ald. No MS. has it, and Ficinus 
translates the true reading. 

bi. Both A and O seem to have copied from a text which had 
pev voy instead of pév ot, but both corrected the error early. 

b 2. eipyjcOw (cp. 814 d 8) is equivalent to our “so much 
for...” The question how the “interregnum” vouodiAaxes are 
to be elected is re-opened below at d 7. But he considers it 
important to give details of the normal election proceedings first. 
DG. év rails oderépats avtav rs HAckias Suvdpercy, “ while 
their ages permitted,” Le. the electors are to be all who are serving 
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(6rAa tYOmvrar), and all who have served (roAguov KexorvwvynKkwotv), 
as long as their age allowed it. Clearly it would not be intended 
to deprive the veterans of a vote after their retirement. | 

b7. Inasmuch as xotvwvoivrwv is equivalent to Sef xKor- 
vwveiv, movetoOar and the following infinitives are felt to be 
dependent on a preceding Se?; with deperw at d 4 he returns to 
the imperative. Cp. below 755d 5. 

c2. Bwyov: Stallb. refers to Plut. Them. ch. 17 and Pericles 
ch. 32 for instances of votes being placed on an altar. A corrupt 
vote would thus be sacrilegious. 

¢ 4. xara Taira otrws: the otrws is used as in dAnOds otrws. 

c 5. drurep . . . yeypappevov: ie. if any citizen took objection 
to any of the names proposed, he might submit it to publicly 
delivered magisterial decision, Any names to which such 
objections were sustained would be doxpiOevra. 

c7. py éAatrov rpidxovta ypepov.: I think this does not 
mean “for a period of not less than thirty days,” as most trans- 
lators take it—but “within as much as thirty days” He is to 
have full thirty days during which he may make his objection.— 
xpiOevra év mpwrors means the same as the subsequent mpo- 
xpOevras at d 3, and the xpufévra. implies either that the names 
have not been objected to, or that the objection has not been 
sustained. There is naturally no power of objection at the two 
later stages of the election. 

dl. épecv is used as at 756 c 2—dépeyy evevryxovra BovAcuras 
—~here in the sense of “vote for,” there in. that of “ elect by voting.” 

a4. é& rwv éxardy goes with dv dv BovAnrat, not with 6 
BovAnGeis (as Zeller). 

d 5. dia rouiwv wopevdpevos: this further religious sanction 
makes the third and definite vote a still more solemn ceremony. 
Stallb. well cites Dem. Contra Artstocr. p. 642 ovde Tov TUXEOVTA 
rey’ Gpkov ToUTov mowmoes GAN ... oras ert Tov pee KOI pPov 
kai Kptov Kat Tavpov. 

d6. The subject of dropnvavrev i is of dpxovres which we may 
supply from the rovs dpxovras at c 8 which is the subject of the 
infinitives Setfa: at c 8 and d 3.—Zeller not only makes the “ semi- 
final” hundred elect the thirty-seven (from among themselves), but 
preside at the election as well; ie. he makes them the subject of 
dropynvavrwy. Ficinus, goes further and makes the thirty-seven 
the subject of drogyvavrwyv ; i.e, he makes them return themselves. 
It is the absence, in a brand-new state, of proper presiding and 
returning ‘officers which necessitates the arrangements now to be 
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described at d 7—754d 4. drodnvdvrov i is “appoint,” cp. 767 b 3; 
not, as Jowett, “proclaim.” xpivayres here (as Ritter says) = Soxupude 
aoavres; cp. below 755 d 6. 

d 7. rives odv: the description given above applies to normal 
elections in the adult state. But “in our state’—7iv ev rj woAe— 
which is just beginning, there are no apxovres who can “ publish. ‘ 
names, and of whom it can be said xpivavres aropynvavruy dpxovras. 
Some special provision therefore must be made of presiding 
magistrates for the first election of vouodtAakes. 

@ 1. doxyzaciy: Ritter aptly cites Deinarchus, Contra Aristog. 
§ 17, where the questions supposed to be asked at a doxipacia are: 
“Is he a good son? Has he done his military duty? Can he 
show any monuments to his ancestors?” (reading 7pia) “Does hé 
pay his taxes?” The presiding magistrates’ inquisition hewever 
would hardly extend, as Ritter thinks, to such questions of 
personal suitability for office as are described above at 689 c d. 

e 2. For rparov ottw cp. above on c 4. 

e 4. mpds macwv Tav apxav: these words present great diffi- 
culty. Ficinus translates them ex omnibus magistratibus. But as 
yet there are no magistrates in the newly formed state. That is 
the cause of the difficulty in question. Ast, the Ziirich edd., 
Wagner and Hermann adopt Cornariuss emendation of apds to 
apo. The words will then mean “before a single magistrate has 
been elected.” This gives a satisfactory sense, but it is hard to 
see how the easy mpd could have been changed into the difficult 
apos. Schneider's ingenious mpooracay tov dpxev (“under the 
presidency of the (proper) magistrates)” is palaeographically more 
likely, but does not give nearly so satisfactory a seuse as 7pd 
jTagov tov dpxov. Stallbaum keeps mpos racwv Tov apxor, 
translating “von Seiten aller Behorden.” I am inclined to keep 
the MS. wpds and translate “of all conceivable authorities there 
are none to be produced.” “(F.H.D. would follow the majority 
of edd. in reading mpd.)—-Badham’s rewritten sentence, as so often 
in his case, while making excellent sense, does not fit in with the 
larger context. The following Se? pry duis ye ws implies 
not a preceding = we must have,” but a “we haven't, ” All 
Bdh. gives us is dvdyKn npiv etvai Tivas, oitives elev dv mpd 
TATWV THY dpXwV yeyovdres (deleto ouK err), ~—For ovK €or... 
olrives cp. Minos 320 a 2 ovx éorey oirives aréyovras rupmoriny. 

e6. I think Naber is right in rejecting the words év rats 
ce as a marginal comment. They are in an awkward 
position in the sentence. 
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8. 7o 5’: best taken, as eg. at 642 a, adverbially, “ whereas.” 
54al. avrd: ie 7rd dp£acGat, or riv dpyyv. The two 
stages are distinct, as in the previous statement: “not only is 
any beginning,” he says, “more than half the business, but a good 
beginning is beyond praise.” Our “well begun is half done” 
modifies this in two directions. Cp. below 775 e 2. 
a6. Ast tells us to take cireiv with evzopw (and consequently 
wXHv as a preposition, and wpds 7d wapdv closely with dvayxaiov 
kat ovpdépovtos), and Ast (Lex) and L. & 8S. av. quote Phaedr. 
235 a, as if it were evrropwv woAXAG Aéyerv instead of evzropav rod 
woAAd Aeyecv, in support of such a construction. It seems better, 
with Steph., to take wAzjv as a conjunction, and eizetv as dependent 
on dvaykaiov kai cuppepovros—évds being governed by evropa. 
(The decision between the two grammatical views is so difficult 
that it is not surprising that Steph. forbears, as he says, to mark 


_ his own view by the punctuation.) 


bi. woAAat ... €viat is something like the conversational 
English “a good few.” It is hard to say whether roAAdkis goes 
closely with é€vcar, or generally with the verbs of the sentence. 
Ficinus’s simple multas ignores voAAd«is eviat altogether.—A 
came to grief both with xarouscOeoov and Karoiurdcais, writ- 
ing first xatotxurewy, then xatotxirGévrwy for the former, and first 
kaTowwdoais and then xatouxnodoas for the latter; L and 0? 
wrote the former correetly, L and O have xaroixnodoats for the 
latter. 

b3. viv pav év to wapdvre: the sentence thus begun is never 
finished ; 4 6) . . . yeyovdra at b7 ff. is a substitute for its con- 
clusion; in other words a 5) vuv “resumes” voy pny ev ty 
Wapovre, 

b4. &y ye ry wapotoy madias amopia, “while the helplessness 
of childhood lasts.” I have followed Burnet in reading wa.dvas. 
Even if the MS. reading zraideias be retained, it must still mean 
childhood (not, as Jowett, “while he isin want of education”) As 
to the form of the word cp. Schneider on Rep, 5371 and below, 
808 e2 and 864d 5. 

b6. avayxetiovs is the emphatic word, “finds allies solely 
among his own connexions.” Ficinus’s “ad suos semper refugiens 
in his solis praesidium reperit” suggests that possibly otxedous was 
a marginal interpretation of avayxaious. 

b7. a: ie. the mutual affection natural between young children 
and their parents, and the sense of dependence on the latter felt 
by the former.—Kvueiors Sia rv eripédXecav, “erga curatores eius 
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Gnosios” (Fic.). dia 7. é. does not (as Jowett) give the ground 
for the assertion ; it is rather “thanks to their care.” 

cl. trdpyev éroiwws yeyovéra: for éroipws where we should 
have expected the adj. cp. 880 b 1. 

c2. 6) L and O?, and so Burnet; for this Schneider adopts 
the ye of A and O; all other editors give the 5€ of the early 
printed texts. Ficinus’s agitur justifies Burnet’s choice. 

c4. The construction from mpooeAopévovs to éxatoy dvépay is 
conversational—almost slipshod.— As this is a repetition of ypnvas 

. tavtTnv at 762e4 ff, we are bound to take xowwy to mean 
“in conjunction with the colonists,” for there we read xo.vy pera 
Tov ad. eis 7.0. 7. In other words zpoeX. tov eis T. di. dhtixo- 
pevwv explains kotvy, and is a loose equivalent for peta tov ad. 
KTA. at 752e5. (Steph. takes xowvy closely with rpoceXay:‘ vous, 
placing the comma before it, instead of after.) 

c8, The ovry- in the verb marks the contrast with the state 
of things described ind 2 ff Before, and during, the election the 
100 Cnossians and the 100 colonists act together. As soon as the 
colony’s magistrates are duly appointed, the alliance ceases. 

d4. rwv €«.7.: for the partitive genitive as the predicate of 
eivat or yiyver Oat Ast eps. 762 e 9, 948b1 (6 rod peylorov T14%- 
patos), 950 e 2, 951 ¢ 7. 

d5. éxi roiade: a little more than “for the following 
purposes”; éi has the notion of presiding over a certain province, 
as in the phrase rots ért trois mpdypacw dvras in Dem. Phil. iii. 
110, 22. 

a7. dv, for év ois, is not too “strong” an attraction for the 
conversational style of the present passage.—aro-, “duly.”—rois 
dpxoure too is rather loose for “for the (proper) magistrates to 
keep”; cp. above 745a6 1) de KTHoUS Xwpis Tov KAjjpouv ... ev 
TO puvepy yeypapow Tapa dudagiv dpxouct. 

d 8. Any KTA., : the full construction wowd be ev @ ay 
doy pay 6 péyworov Tipe. eX wv TO wA7Gos THS AUTOV ovoias 
wv TeTTAdpwv pvov. No man of the highest class would be held 
guilty of a misdemeanour if he had only understated his property 
by about £20. (Interpreters from Ficinus to Ast were content 
to hold Plato to have meant that the property of a man of the 
highest class. was four minae; and that, as Hermann remarks 
(De vest. note 137), though a man of the highest class is said at 
948 b 1 to be liable to a fine of twelve minae for a single offence.) 
In keeping with the loose style of this whole passage is the 
careless arrangement of subject matter, involving a repetition (as 
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Ritter points out) of much that we have had before in Bk. 'V. at 
pp. 744de, 745a. (Schanz accepts Badham’s suggestion that 
there is a lacuna after aroypayy.) 

04. rpds rovTp 5é xrA.: a comparison of 745 a shows us that, 
besides the confiscation of the offending sum, an equal sum was to 
be produced by the offender, half of which was to go to the 
informer, and half to Religion. 

e8. For év of the tribunal cp. 784d 2 ev dixacrypiy and Gorg. 
464d (ei déor) ev mascot StaywviCer Pau. 

755a1. At the mention of rov Kowav krnpdtwv and Savoy») 
an Athenian citizen would think eg. of the rents of the state 
silver mines, and of the diwBeréa. 

a2. tov xAjpov is not governed by Av, but by the notion 
“¢ noasessed of” to be supplied from aporpos ; after each distribution 
he is to be left possessed only of his origina] lot. 

a7 ff. I believe that eSdopujxovra should be rejected, as also the 
(after a 4) quite unnecessary and very awkwardly expressed punxére 

diavonGyjTw. With tmepBds we must from a5 and 6 
supply wevr7jxovra, This provides a natural explanation for the 
apparently tautological wAéov iwepBds; the wAé€ov is more than 
ten years,— kata toUTov Tov Adyov provides an antecedent to dzrws, 
or, more strictly speaking, the antecedent to dzrws is contained in 
the rovrov. We should say “and so, in proportion, according as 
the vozopvAaé has gone further (than that) beyond (the age of 
fifty)”; eg. if sixty-two he has only eight years of office before 
him. (There seems no reason, with Hermann, to think 6mrdc’ a 
more likely expression here than dirws.—Apelt (p. 10) would read 
amas for érws, putting a comma after it, and none before it. He 
justly points out that xara rovrov rév Adyov must mean some- 
thing more definite than “for thes reason”; it means “in this 
proportion”; but I cannot follow him in his alteration and inter- 
pretation of the succeeding words. He translates from xard to 
diavon™. “nach diesem Verhiltniss soll jeder (nicht bloss der 60- 
jahrige), wenn (av) er (beim Antritt des Amtes) schon iiber 60 alt 
die 70 erreicht, nicht langer daran denken, dies Amt zu verwalten.” 
— F.H.D. also holds that rA<éov trepBds means “having passed (sixty) 
by more.” Stallb. holds that dzws is “de tempore accipiendum,” 
and translates “atque secundum hanc rationem, ubi quis hanc 
aetatem transgressus plus septuaginta annos vivat, ne jam cogitato 
etc.”)—As Ritter points out (p. 157), it would not happen that 
exactly thirty-seven vojpodiAakes would have to be chosen at every 
election, as the time of office would.in many cases be shorter than 
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the maximum twenty years, and vacancies in the body would occur 
at irregular intervals. 

b3f. ra rpia repi rOv vopopudAdkwv rpoorrdypara, are, I think: 

(1) They are to have a general surveillance over thr laws. 
(2) They are to have the charge of the property-registers. 
(3) They must form a court for th. trial of the over-rici. 

b5. éxacvos: sc. vouos; each fresh law will give the voo- 
diXaxes some fresh work to do. 

cl. The correction by A? and QO? of the more “elegant” 
brnpevias to trnpéras was very probably due to a previous 
marginal interpretation. 

¢ 3. ofov kat: Badham would change this to ef «ai, under the 
impression that the dvoua in question is @iAapyos, and that P. is 
thinking mainly of the first half of the compound. It looks though 
as if he were thinking rather of the second part—the --apyxos. 
We may translate ofs ... érovopdfover, “to whom we may 
appropriately give just that sort of title—-in fact most people do 
call them ragiapyo..” Ficinus has “quos merito multorum more 
praefectos ordinum nuncupabimus.”—-Plato will not propose quite 
sans phrase to adopt the Athenian titles. 

c 5. mpoBadréo Our : the vopodpiAuKes are to draw up @ pre- 
liminary list, ie. a list of fit candidates for the office of orpatyyds. 

d2. rotr’ ard: ie. the fact that he believes him to be the 
better man. 

a3. (Grérepos 8’) dy S0fy Scaxerporuovotipevos, “whichever of 
the two is fixed on by the public vote” (is to be added to the 
nominated list). 

46. SoxiacGévrwy: generally (Ast, Wagner, and Stallb.) 
taken to be a gen. abs, without a’subject ; “after they have passed 
the scrutiny.” (CP. below 829d 5, Rep. 586d, 590d, Parm. 
137c2 dAX’ épdra ws deroxpivapévow.) But it is better to follow 
Ficinus in making tpets (nom.) the subj. to the imperative 
SoxipacOevrwy ; rovrous eivar . . . woAeuov will then depend on 
the immediately preceding words ois ... yéyvyrat which are 
equivalent to “about whom it is decided.” 

G6 ff raf... . mpoBdrdAAcoOar . . . SwWdexu, (Exdoty Pvaz 
ragiapxov): this seems to be a loose expression for “they must 
provide themselves with a candidates list, with a view to the 
election of twelve taxiarchs.” We are distinctly told in the sequel 
that the proceeding is to be identical with that followed in the 
election of the orparnyot. There is to be a apoBorA}, an 
opportunity for dvrerpofoAy, an értxeipotoviu and a Soxipacia. 
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(called here xpiois). If, as is usually assumed, the generals are 
only to nominate twelve, the ye:porovia would be a farce. (One 
way out of the difficulty would be to suppose that each of the three 
generals is to produce a list of twelve candidates. But there is no 
hint of any limitation of the number of candidates in other cases, 
and the “one for each tribe” could only apply to candidates on the 
further assumption that each general must choose one of his from 
each tribe. F.H.D. proposes to reject ta€iapxov; this would give 
us “twelve candidates out of each tribe.”) 

el. exaory pvAy is the reading of Land Eus, It is strange 
that both A and O should have the extraordinary é€xdéorn gudakh, 
and that the corrector of A should have got no further than putting 
a “vitii nota” in the margin. 

e2. Madvig was possibly right in inserting 7) before rwv, so as 
to bring the expression into line with that below at 75647. 
Stallb. thinks both expressions allowable. 

e4. tov dé cvAXAoyov xtX.: the assumption that, in ordinary 
circumstances, no popular assembly could be convened except by 
the BovAy and its representative officials shows us Plato here 
writing as an Athenian for Athenians. The dramatic standpoint 
is abandoned. Herm. (De vest. p. 39) says that for some points the 
Laws tells us more about Attic arrangements than we can get from 
any other ‘source, 

08. wav dcov euTorgmov is not, as L. & S., “all who are of 
military age,” but, ag '756a3 shows, “all who belong to the forces 
(in any capacity).”——-The epefqs tov'rois is not local—does not 
qualify xadicas, but éuroAgucov, and takes the place of the word 
for “remaining” which we should expect: “all who ajter the 
cavalry and the hoplites have a ‘claim to belong to the forces,’— 
XetporovovyvTwy «rA.: “Unum tantum apud Platonem ab 
Atheniensium usu recedere videtur, quod taxiarchos a solis 
peditibus, hipparchos ab equitibus, inspectante tantum reliquo 
exercitu, creari Jubet, quod Athenis ab universo populo factum esse 
constat ”’ (Herm. De vest. p. 40). 

9. immapxovs mavres: this seems to be in direct contradiction 
to bl in the next page, where we are told that the cavalry is to 
elect the tr7apyot. Many ways out of the difficulty have been 
suggested. Stallb., Wagn., and Madvig, whom [f follow, reject kat 
immapxovs here; Herm. rejects the account, given a few lines below, 
of the election of the hipparchs; Badham would read trdpyxovs 
—‘ vice-generals ”—-here. Possibly the fact that the hoplites 
looked on at the election may be thought to justify the mavres. 
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a1. A further difficulty is presented by rovros. If, like 
the similarly placed datives rovrous (755 b 8), atroioe (d 7), €avrois 
(75643), if means “in subordination to,” “as assistants to,” and 
represents the supertor officers, there will be nothing to which this 
tovtrots clearly refers—even though we do not remove the xual 
irmapxovs with Stallb., Wagn., and Madvig. For this reason 
Madvig (followed by Schanz) proposed to take out the sentence 
pur. .. . aipetow and put it after trmrevovrwy (b 3). An argn- 
ment against this is that at a 4 Platu seems to imply that the only 
election that had still to be arranged was that of the trrapyxor, 
whereas, by this arrangement, the @vAapyos are left out as well. 
Of course Hermann’s athetesis of trmdpywv . . . immevovtwv, if 
accepted, cuts away the ground for Madvig’s transpusition. The 
difficulty is best, met, I think, by Ast’s proposal to read atroés for 
a’ rovrou. (If the MS. text be left unaltered, we must suppose 
that its contradictions and irrelevancies are due to the absence 
of the author’s final revision.—F.H.D. would reject ad rovrois.) 
—(riv dowida) tiBéxevor: not, ag Ast, for mepiriOepuevor, “ sii 
anduentes,” but the same technical use which occurs above at 
753 b6, i.e. “serving as hoplites.” 
a6. The MSS. and the early printed edd. all had dvrsBoAny for 
dvturpoBoArv, though the early translators got the meaning right. 
Ast was the first to correct the error. 
b5f. If, after the second recount (i.e. the third count), the 
decision as to which two candidates had the largest number of 
votes was challenged, the tellers were to settle the matter by 
voting among themselves. The Aldine edition was doubtless right 
in correcting the MS. rovros (assimilated) to rovrovs.—oiozep 
THS Xetporovias pétpov ExdorTots ExacTov Fv: a strange expression : 
‘“to whom severally in each case had fallen the duty of counting 
the hands held up.” pérpov é€xewv mpds at 836a is “to provide 
a curb for,” ‘to account for,” “to be competent to deal with,” and 
so éTpov eotly avT@ THs XepoTovias might well mean “it is his 
duty to deal with the votes.” This expression would fit in 
particularly well where the duty was one of counting.—éxacrov 
exacrrots might mean that a separate set of tellers were appointed 
for each count, or merely that separate tellers dealt with separate 
bodies of voters.—If these tellers were merely required to settle 
among themselves what the result of the voting had been, they 
would only be resaying what they had said before. Evidently the 
election was put into thetr hands by the challenge of the third count. 
(The general view is that the words denote the prestding magistrates.) 
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b 8. ylyvowro dv mpérovres Tais Ssavopais, “will form a con- 
venient number for our subdivisions” (e.g. the rpurdvets). 

cl. I think Stallb. and all other interpreters (except Ast) are 
wrong in taking rovrwv to depend on rév dprOucv, and that it 
depends on pépn, while rdv dpsOucv (if genuine) qualifies the 
numeral as at Phil. 17¢12 6mréca éori rdv dpiOpdv. Ast, quite 
unnecessarily, substitutes otrws for tovrwy, appealing for support 
to Ficinus’s tta ut—“et in quattuor partes per nonaginta dis- 
tribuatur, ita ut a censibus singulis consiliarii nonaginta ferantur.” 
—A change I would suggest is the rejection of the words xara 
évernxovra, Tov apOudv. In view of the next sentence they are 
superfluous, and they are awkward. An arithmetically minded 
commentator may well have added the words in the margin. 

c3. peyiorwv here, and opexpdrarov at dl and d 3, refer of 
course, not to the numbers of the classes, but to the amount of the 
property-qualification. We must translate by “highest” and 
“lowest.” He seems to use the plural and singular indifferently 
in the same sense.—-a7avras: the same as mdvra avdpa at e 4. 
Apparently the whole community, not only the soldiers, as in the 
case of the election of magistrates (753 b 5).—At the first reading 
it looks as if from each class, on its election-day, ninety senators 
were chosen, But when we come to the fifth day, and the final 
election, we find that it is possible, out of the number voted for 
out of each class, to select 180. The first voting, therefore, must 
have been a mwpofoA7 like the first voting in the case of the 
vonopiAakes described at 753 c, where everybody wrote the name 
of the man he wanted to elect. 

c4. +7 So€don (nig: the same as what, at e 1 and e 5, is called 
n mpwrTn Cyuia. (We may guess it to have been three drachmas,) 

c6. xara ravTda KaOdrep ty mpooGer : i.e, on this, as on all 
the days, the whole community voted. At Pol. 12664014 ff, Aristotle 
describes the arrangement for the election of the BovAy given in 
Plato’s Laws, At e16 he gives ious (ie. BovAeurds) as represent- 
ing this kard raira x. 17.7. Either, then, Aristotle made the same 
mistake as Muretus, Stallb., and others—i.e. understood the fixed 
number of ninety senators to have been elected on each day-—or 
Nickes is right in emending toovs to tows. (See Susemihl and 
Hicks ad loc.) 

elf. We may conclude that, on the third day, when the 
candidates from the third class were being nominated, a member of 
the third class who failed to vote was fined double the mparn 
fnpla, | 
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e3. idety stands for dare iSeiv; cp. nuepoiy 890c¢8, also 
759d 8, 85746, and 917¢e6. 

e4f. hipev 8 ex rotrwv ad mdvra dvdpa: it is not easy to 
see why this second election took place. Why not take from each 
class the 180 who had most votes (ie. nominations) at ihe first 
election? Perhaps it was intended to give those citizens who had 
voted for themselves, and saw it was no good, a chance of voting 
for someone else. The only difference between the two elections 
would be that on the fifth day the members of the two lowest 
classes would be compelled to vote, whereas on the third day the 
fourth class, and on the fourth day the third aud fourth classes were let 
off, if they liked—the principle being that the classes are to be fined 
which would be most likely to be defaulters. The publication of 
the first list would show who were the likely candidates, and the 
third and fourth classes would, on the fifth day, have the opportunity, 
as Ritter says (p. 159 f.), of upsetting a previous decision of (mainly) 
the two higher classes. Aristotle’s account (e 19 f.) of what happened 
on the fifth day is very inadequate. As to his further conclusion 
that there will be “more,” and “ better,” men from the “highest 
class,” if he means more (definitely elected) senators, he has misread, 
or misremembered Plato’s account. If he means “more” among 
the nominated candidates, it is hard to see, even if it were so, how 
it would much affect the final result ; for each class must have 180 
representatives. S. and Hicks take it to mean “more” voters. 
But is it likely that abstentions would be so frequent in the fourth, 
and far more numerous class, as to reduce the number of voters 
below that of the highest ? 

e5. As at el in the previous page, L alone has the correct 
reading (€kAe£avras where A and O! had éxAé£avres). 

e7. daroxAnpwcarras: the introduction of the lot would 
confound the machinations of such a “caucus” as Aristotle (Pol. 
ii, 1266 a 27) deprecates in the“election of magistrates. 

@10. fs det Set perevery: cp. above 693d 8 de? b2 ody Kat 
dvaykaiov petadaBeiv audoty tovrow, elrep éXevOepia tr éorar 
Kat diria peta ppovicews.—The Fs is a curious case of attraction ; 
in sense it stands for dv, but is attracted into the number of the 
immediately preceding roXcrecas. 

75782. The MS. ditayopevdmevoe looks like the right word, 
and Stobaeus’s S:ayduevor and Boethius’s (Photius and Suidas) 
Stayevduevoe like imperfect recollections of it. It is used, as 
Stevrety often is, in the sense of pronounce—avayopevopevot, which 
Badham proposes to substitute for it here, is announce, proclavm— 
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and with the three preceding words is equivalent to our phrases 
“being placed in the same class,” “ being judged to deserve equal 
honour.” We may translate : “slaves and masters will never make 
friends, nor will worthless and worthy to whom equal honour is 
awarded—for equal treatment results in inequality when it is 
given to what is unequal—unless given in a due measure—and 
both those two false relationships are the fruitful sources of civic 
discord.” ois dvicous is not, as Wagner takes it, an instrumental 
dative—“durch das Ungleiche”—but a common dative of the 
recipient, 

a3. «: pa) Tvyxdvoe Tov pérpov: the really equal treatment 
is that which takes cognizance of the inequality of the recipients ; 
so we read above at 744c2 that if honour and power are bestowed 
with discrimination, they are bestowed with real equality (ws 
ivaitara). We use the same metaphor, in almost the same 
phrase, when we talk of a man’s being “ equal to” or “ unequal to” 
his position or his task.-—Proper weight should be assigned to 
the rvyxavor; the idea of due proportion is contained partly in 
the verb, which means to “hit the mark.” (Campbell, on Poltticus 
284d, says of this passage.: “here we seem to find the point of 
transition from the Platonic to the Aristotelian perorns.”) 

a4. dua... duddrepa ravra: not, as Jowett, equality and 
inequality, but, as Ritter (p. 161 f.), the two varieties of dvicorns 
which are found, one in the ogodpa dovAeia or deororeia of 
absolute rule, and the other in the o@ddpa éAevGepia of complete 
democracy. Both these relationships provoke rebellion in different 
ways. Both are equally unstable political conditions, because 
incompatible with the ¢rAia without which we have often been 
told that no community can cohere. (Cp. 693 b 4, 697 c¢ 9, 699c 1, 
701d 9, 7436.) 

a5-c6. wadaus ... . xara Adyov, “There is real philo- 
sophy in the true old saying that equality is the mother of 
friendship, but the ambiguity as to which kind of equality it is 
which has this effect leads to grievoua mistakes. There are two 
sorts of equality, which go by the same name, but in action pro- 
duce in many cases virtually opposite results. Any ordinary 
state or lawgiver can employ the one in bestowing dignities. All 
that is necessary is to use the lot, and so distribute them by the 
indiscriminate impartiality of numbers and scale, But the truest 
and best kind of equality is hidden from the ordinary sight. 
None but the divine eye can discern it. Man’s vision cannot 
penetrate far enough to help him much, but what he can see of 
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it is of priceless value to states and to individuals, To the 
greater it gives more, to the lesser less, adapting its gift in due 
proportion to the nature of each, and when it comes to hunours, 
it assigns the higher ones to those whose worth is higher, and 
whenever it deals with those who are deficient in disciplined virtue 
it gives them their fit share, all in due proportion” (rading 
exaorore in c 5). 

a5. iodrns piAdryra dmepydterac: this proverb, says Plato, 
might seem to prove that if men are placed on an equal footing, 
they must thereby be made friends, In effect, he says, this result 
would only follow if they are rightly so placed. In other words, 
the real meaning of the proverb is no more than “like will to 
like.” 

b4. pérpw ... Kat otaduo Kai dpiOuo: what Lord Acton 
(Fr. Rev. 161) calls “ by coarse and obvious arithmetic.” 

b6. In just this spirit Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde 
says: “The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” So, too, 
Coleridge : 

‘¢It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 


If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” 


(Cp. Aristotle on 7d Stavenntexdy Sixacov in Eth. Nic. v. 1131 b 
27.) 

b 7. The scholiast on Gory. 508 a (7 iodrns 7 “Yemper pert) Kal év 
Geois Kal €v dv Opumous peye d0varat) says : TOUTETTLY » Ot LxaLooBvy” 
ravtnv Sé rhv Yewper purty dvaAdoyiay Aids Kpiow év Népois 
exd deren, ( ws 80 avTas TOV TavTWY KEKpLLevwY TE KAL WOLTLEVOV.— 
det is almost “as a matter of fact.” 

b8. The subject of éxapxe? is not iodrys, nor Avds xpiots, but 
iodrnros Kpivis, the power of discerning the true equality, whereby 
each man would be treated proportionally to his merit.— 
Trav o dcrov av eTApKECy : lit. “every bit of help it gives.” 

c 5. dperys Te kat madelas is a kind of hendiadys—“ dis- 
ciplined virtue”; the great object of all training is dpern. 
—lIt is quite aie that, in order not to overweight the 
sentence, Plato did not complete the parallel, but left what was 
missing to be extracted from the general summary that follows. 
Steph., however, thought that some words must have fallen out 
after abet, and Ast thinks they were #rrovs dido0vca. Schanz 
marks a lacuna after racdeias. Ficinus translates: “ minoribus 
autem virtute et disciplina minores,” I suspect that we ought 
to read éxdorore for éxatépors (due to the preceding éxarépy) ; 
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then all is.in order. (F.H.D. would keep éxarépous, but put a 
dash after wavde/as.)—For xara Adyov see above on 75587 xara 
Tovrov Tov Adyov. 

c6. géorw yap «rX., “denn es ist doch wohl auch die Staats- 
klugheit fiir uns stets das Recht an sich” (Wagner). Plato will 
not recognize a statecraft that is not founded on just principles, 
—— Honesty is the best policy” is another variant of the same 
theme. 

a2. ravrdov rovro: i.e. the “just policy” just enunciated as 
such, and expressed in the next line but one by the words ra 
Sixatov.—o-KoTotjpevov mpéds is “in the interest of.” 

- @3. For the 7... 7 cp. above on 643 b 8. 

a4, 75 xara dicw ivov dvicos éxdorore SoOev, “ the sort 
of equality meted out by Nature’s decree to the unequal”; ivory 
here is used in the sense of ‘‘ fair.” 

d5ff. dvayxaidv ye piv xtd.: as Ritter says (p. 163), 
dvaykatov here has somewhat the meaning “the best we can 
do”; this use is further discussed in his note on p. 173, where 
he refers, among other passages, to 628d 1, and e 6 below.—zéAcv 
dmacav: not, I think, as Jowett, “every city,” but as Wagner, 
“der gesammte Staat”; the implication is that the state need not 
be so precise in its use of terms as the individual. We may 
translate: “ When, however, a community as a whole applies 
these terms ”—those of natural equality and civic justice— it must 
be content sometimes to use them in a modified sense unless it is 
willing to admit a certain amount of civic discord in its midst— 
(all) equity and indulgence are infractions of the perfect and strict rule 
of justice”—(the last words in italics are Jowett’s). (F.H.D. 
and A.M.A. prefer “every state” for m. dz.) 

a6. rapwvupiows: predicative. The relaxation from the true 
sense of the word tcdrns.is in the direction of the spurious iodrys 
which holds that all men have an equal right to power and 
honour. As explained at 756e5 ff, such an equal chance is to 
be given within a strictly limited area. 

el. ydép is not ‘for,’ but “you know.” Burnet properly 
indicates the relation of this clause to the preceding one. by 
marking if as a parenthesis. The reasons why the lot is to be 
introduced into the political machinery are threefold : (1) because 
man’s judgement of character and worth cannot be trusted. very 
far (b 7); (2) because the temper of both rulers and ruled will not 
always stand the strain of the position (e 4); and (3) because, by 
so doing, we invoke the guidance of Heaven (e4f.. Of these 
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reasons the second is explicitly stated, the two others indirectly 
indicated. 

@3. TO TOU KAyjpov i org : spoken of above at b 4 as the iodrns 
which is pérpy xat radu kat adp.Ou@. (The mrpoo- in the verb 
at d6 and e3 possibly implies that where the ageney of the lot 
is used, it is an accessory, not the main instrument.) 

64... Gedy kat dya@hy riynv: it will be. remembered sit in 
the enumeration of the afewpara FPXTS, the lot was spoken of 
(at 690 c 5) as’ GeogiAjs and evruyys. 

758 a 3. Thy péddAouray opterGar... mddAuw: cp. Rep. 543a1 
TH pedAAotoy dkpws oixety wrdX€c. 

a6. tov drA\Awv wodewv: gen, of definition ; the foreign states, 
with which ours is brought in contact, are represented as so many 
threatening billows on the wide sea of international politics. Of 
the numerous poetical and rhetorical passages which compare the 
state to a ship, Aesch. Septem 2 perhaps comes nearest to this in 
- combining a reference to the need of sleepless vigilance on the 
part of the authorities : 


Boris puddoce mpayos ev mptuvy médews 
' olaka vuopav Brépapa wh Kousady Sarvy. 


—wWhen using xvua in a metaphor (as at Rep. 457 b, 473 ¢ and 
611d, Tim. 43 b, and Laws 740e 8) Plato thinks of a wave as 
bursting on or flooding the und; xAvéwy represents danger at sea. 
—diayouevn :; as Adam says (on Rep. 344 e), this is probably not 
a middle used in the sense of the act. diaywy (intr.), but a passive 
of the active use given at L. & S. av. § ITI. The notion is that of 
a wind-driven ship. 

‘a7, otxetvy is hardly more than live, pass its time (as a city), 
as in the passage quoted above on a3. The ev KAvdwve diayomern, 
oixel, and dAioKxerOac show that Plato was no more averse than. 
Shakespeare from a mixture of metaphors. 

a8. cuvdrrev is best taken to be intransitive here; otherwise 
we must suppose a very awkward change of subject between ouv- 
darrew and. Asjyeew—which are connected by te. Op. Ep. 353a6 
oouvdarre: Sé dei radaa TeAcuTy Soxovoa dpyy pvopévy veg. 

b2. wAnGos: not the multitude—the common people, as 
opposed to the rulers (as Ast and Wagner)—but a large number 
(of rulers, or counsellors). 

-b4. The 6}, which Ast and Hermann substitute for 5é, makes 
an awkward asyndeton. The slight irregularity caused by the 
introduction of two consecutive co-ordinate clauses by 5é may be 
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rendered in English by beginning the second with “ No,.”—rody 
wreiorov TOU Xpovon : Burnet is the first editor who has ventured 
to restore the idiomatic tov of A and O for the vulgate ro. 

b6. Though at d 3 he calls this twelfth part of the BovAy rd 
mpoxa@ijuevov THs woAews, he does not until 760b1 use for 
them the Athenian term mpuravets. 

b7. ev éd’ évi, “severally "(lit. €y pépos ef’ Evi pnvi). (Fic. 
takes it to mean “one (part) after another.”)—-The avrotvs which 
Steph. and Ast print for the MS. avrovs involves a change of 
subject for the infin., which is the more awkward because veipavTas 
inanifestly agrees with the vague “they” or “we” which is the 
subj. of éav. (If not, they ought to have printed atrwy as well.) 

c1-5. idvre re . . . Tas dmroxpioes: Plato’s preference for 
a chiastic arrangement makes it probable that the dyyeAAayv is 
supposed to be the task of the man é£ avris THs TdAews, while 
the muv@dverOue takes place at the interview with the idvre rivi 
mwoGev arXoGev. 

c2. éroiuws érirvyxeiv, “so as to meet at short notice,” is 
epexegetic to mwapéxetv avrovs diAakas. (H. Richards would 
read é€ro{uovs. It is hard. to see how so simple a reading as 
that could have been altered to the more difficult—and recherché 
—adverb.) 

dl. For padcwora pev, “if possible,” cp. 830d 4; literally it 
is “for choice.”—6re taxiora qualifies aicfoxevns; the early 
revelation of a seditious plot is of cardinal importance, 

a2. Winckelmann’s &’ @ explains the MS, 8sa—which the vul- 
gate 5.0 does not—and has been rightly approved by Wagner, and 
adopted by Schanz and Burnet.—ovAAoyuv re . . . Kal Stadtvewr: 
cvAXoyov, as Burnet writes it, is the proper correlative to 
Stadvoewv ; i.e. the opposite of a dudAvors is not a o¥AXOYos but a 
ovAAoy7. The Greeks kept the two senses of our convocation 
distinct. Besides, this correction supplies mpovmirrovewy with 
a second fem. noun to agree with it.—These same presiding 
magistrates—this standing committee of the BovAj—is to have 
the power of convoking and proroguing all state meetings, 
regular, or extraordinary.—It is doubtful whether ras méAcws 
depends on mpoxa@jpevov, or on cvddAoyav Kat Siadtcewv— 
probably on the former, in its technical sense of preside, as at 
Aristot. Pol, vi. 1822 b14 4 mpoxd@nrat rot rAnOovs. 

@2. nvixa is temporal (“now that,” “as soon as ever”), not 
causal, as Ficinus, Serranus, and Jowett. It may be doubted 
whether Plato ever uses #vixa in a causal sense; but when used 
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temporally with a perfect tense, as here, it is nearly causal.—We 
shall learn at 760b why the twelvefold division of the country 
and city (cp. above 745b6 ff) was an important preliminary to 
the appointment of various magistrates. 

e 4. oikicewr is “ privute houses,” oixoSopcwy “ public outldings,” 
As to the former, doubtless no houes could be built in any 
situation or style that was not approved of by the city officials. 
At Pol. vi. 1321b19 Aristotle speaks of 9 trav wept rd dot 
Snporiwy Kal iStwy (éryséAcia), Orws edKoopia 7. 

7590a1. The usual chiasmus; the subject coming last in the 
previous enumeration is dealt with first.—-vewxopous're kai tepeas 
Kat tepecas : here the priesthood is supposed to be separate from the 
office of vedxopos ; below at b3f. the offices are joined. Cp. Arist. 
Pol. vi. 1822022 cupBaiver d€ THV éripéAccav Tatrynyv éviayov 
pev elvar piav, olov év tats puxpais méAecwv, eviayod dé zoAAds 
kal Kexopurpevas THS tepwotvys, otov ... vaoptvAaxas. (There 
is no need to bring the two passages into line by rejecting, with 
Badham and Schanz, the re xaé in a1.) 

a2. 650v: this and the following genitives may be said to 
depend on dpydvrwy (in) at a6, or to be assimilated to the 
genitives in e 5 above. 

a3. kdopov Tov mepi Ta TodTa: e.g. at Athens the doruvdpo. 
had the superintendence of the scavengers (Boeckh, P.E. p. 204 
Eng. Trans.), though the word xdojos, as at line 8 below, has a much 
wider signification ; in the latter case the officials’ duties extended 
to the regulation of trade. 

a5. «at mpoacreio: at Athens aoruvopot and ayopavémor were 
regularly appointed, five for the city, and five for the Piraeus.— 
Ta mpoonKkovra moder, “the stateliness and decorum of a city.” 

a6. éXerGar Sef: Stobaeus, whose quotation begins with the 
word éAéoGar, puts in a dé before the def-—evidently to round off 
the quotation. Schanz, however, accepts the S€ as part of the 
original, and, like Ast (who rejects det), founds on it the (not 
unnatural) conclusion that the -previous text is deficient. Ast 
supposes that before €Aéo@az has fallen out a reference to the duties 
of the dyopavépot; but this, as Stallb. says, is refuted by the fact 
that 76 vuvdy AcyGév is declared to belong only to the avruvopor. 
If the text is sound, we must suppose the rpéa eiSy to include the 
temple officials. In that case we have again a reverse chiasmus. 
At a1 ff. the temple officials were named first, and the police last ; 
now the city and market police are dealt with first, and the temple 
officials last. 
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a7. érovoudfovra: the last time we had a participle se 
describing the action of the agent (veiuavras 758 b; cp. also 757e 5 
éxixaXoupévous) it was in the plural—possibly agreeing.with an 
imaginary 7pas; here, as at b8 and cl below, it is singular— 
used, apparently, of a single vouoberns—or, perhaps, merely reva. 
or oe is to be fa aga 

a8 ff. iepwy dé. . .. rots Oeots, “temple priests or priestesses whose 
office is hereditary must not be removed; but if, as may well 
happen with such appointments in the case of newly settled people, 
either no temple or only a few temples (have priesthoods), to any 
which are unprovided with them priests and priestesses must be 
appointed to undertake for the deities the charge of the shrines.” 
With pndevi and tictv oA‘yors we must supply tepwovvar eioiv 
from the previous sentence.—ols py xadeoryKor ig literally “to 
any ” (? tepois ; Stallb, and F.H.D. say Qeois).“ to which appointment 
should not have been made.” Its meaning is made clear by the 
following xaracraréov (iepéas). KaGéornxa is virtually the perf. 
pass. of xaBicrnust, It is here used as an impersonal passive like 
memovyrat at Phaedr. 23244 or the Thucydidean (érecdy avtois) 
maperxevarro (i. 46). (Many emendations of the passage have 
been proposed. H. Steph. would read dAuyioroes for ddiyous ois.— 
I think Ast was the first editor to put a comma after odéyous. — 
Ast would read lepur dyn, O. Apelt ofpar, Wagner bai, Tyan for 
ofs wy, Orelli dova for ois, while Schanz rejects ots pa Kabeor# Kot 
altogether. Stallb. and Wagner take pydevi and oAtyous Tut to 
be not temples but people (and so F.H.D.), in which case eiciy 
Tarpiat tepwovvat has to be supplied. )}—Hermann was the first to 
remove the’ (.) or (‘) from after tepéas in a8 and put it after 
d-yopavouous.—7arpiat is used in the ‘sense of marpikat (which 
Ast would substitute for it). 

bil. As above at 754b1 and 755e1, L alone seems in ais 


to have preserved the true reading. Schanz does not note the fact 


that A reads ds. 
b4. The sentence rovtwy . .-. ein comes almost as a parenthesis 
in the middle of the directions about the priesthood ; hence the 
asyndeton—which Herm. wanted to remove by reading dé for 59. 
_ v6. pevyvovras : : there is a double laxity in the use of this 
word : (1) it is plur. whereas the correspondihg participles on each 
side of it—érbvopafovra, ¢ éretpérovra, and drodudvra—are sing. ; 
and (2) the inf, xaraorjoat, with the subj. of which it is supposed 
to agree, is not there, but has to be evolved mentally as the equi- 
valent of €v. rats kataoragece (cp. below 760 e 6).—djpov Kai py 
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Sjov: the discussion on p. 757 has prepared us to associate. the 
lot with kparos Syuouv te (3), Hence I am inclined to think 
that dios is not a local division here (as Stallb.), nor merely, as 
Ritter (p. 163), F.H.D., and A.M.A., vulgus (Ficinus’s vlebs), but 
a democratic form of government, as at Aristot. Pol. iii. 1277 & 3, where 
he talks of 6 évyaros Syyos. The word is used almost in this 
sense above at 714d 1 dquov vixjoavra, 4 Twa TwoAtreiav dAAnv. 
In no other way, I think, can its proper meaning be assigned to 
pecyvuvras or tu py Sijov.—By mpos gtAiav dAAnAows Plato 
signifies that the partial employment of democratic methods would 
please the wA7Oos, and prevent friction between different classes. 
The words in b5 admit of the supposition that, as in the case 
of the Senate’s election, buth principles might be combined. Ast 
takes the passage to mean that the Astynumoi and Agoranomoi 
were elected entirely by vote, the priests by lot. 

D7. év éxdory ... wdAec must mean, in this connexion, in 
each urban division (as opposed to the rural divisions).—The same 
mixed principle of election is to be applied both in town and 
country.—For en (Ast would read 7) cp. Goodwin, M. and T. § 330. 
—The MS. 6uovowv has nothing but djyos tu agree with it. It 
would avoid a good deal of difficulty if we could read dpovdwy 
(gen. plu. of dpdvoos) for dpovowr, or read opovewoty instead of 
opovoov ein. Ficinus has “ut maxima sit in omnibus consensio.”— 
Ta TOV Lepewy (= robs tepéas) is governed by xkAxnpovy. 

b8. 7 Oeg . . . yiyverGar, “leaving it to the god to secure 

that the appointment should be such as to please him” (not 
merely “leaving it to the god himself”). We may conclude from 
this that the lot was to be either the main or the sole agent of the 
priests’ election. 
_ €3. olxjoewv: not “families” (as Jowett), though it comes to 
much the same thing; as at Phaedo 58b the city, and at 947d 
below a funeral ceremony, are said xaGapevev, so here the dwellings 
of the priest’s father’s and mother’s families are considered as 
capable of pollution. 

c4f. 5é€ seems here to be used with the force of the not un- 
common 6é 67; “and in fact he himself, and his father and his 
mother likewise (xara tavtd—cp. 753 a 9)—must have lived free 
from all taint of blood-shedding or any such offence against Heaven.” 

e6. Here again L seems alone to have’ avoided the extra- 
ordinary blunder of Gevrépyy for 5€ xp7) vo-. 

c 7. As to the office of éfnynris—* interpres religionum” —cp. 
Ruhnk. Tim. 8.v. 
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G1. rovrows: ie rots vdpors. 

€2. yu) EAarrovy efyjxovra: Hermann, De vest. p. 41, says this 
restriction is the only point on which Plato differs from general 
Greek usage in the matter of the priesthood—The following 
words, especially the ixavas, admit of the supposition that there 
might be some younger priests not fully qualified. 

ad 5-e 1. Adopting A? and Os correction of rtpis for tpeis 
(Ficinus has “ter”) in d 5, we may (freely) translate: “Four out 
of the twelve tribes are on three (separate) occasions to elect (by 
voting) four men, each from themselves, and after duly examining 
{and thereby definitely appointing) the three (from each lot of 
four) who get most votes, must send (the remaining) nine to 
Delphi (for the oracle) to pronounce for one out of each lot of 
three” (ie. the set elected by each group of four tribes) The 
€€ avrwv (d 6) leaves us in doubt whether each voter could only 
vote for men of his own tribe, or for any members of the four 
tribes of which his own was one; probably the former was the 
case.—The association of the tribes into three separate, probably 
territorial, voting-bodies of four tribes each may have been meant 
to secure that the final six should not all come from the same 
part of the country. The dox:pacia is to take place in the case 
‘of these as well, and all vacancies occasioned either by failure to 
pass it, or by death, are to be filled—not by Delphi, but by the 
original voting-bodies—from the same source from which the 
defaulter came (e 1—3). 

a8. dveAciyv=dore aveAcivy, “oraculo designari” (Ast); the 
technical expression for the pronouncement of the oracle. The 
early printed edd. up to Steph. had ddeActy, but not Stob. or any 
MS.—If this explanation is right the total number of efnynraé 
would be six, of whom three only would be chosen by Delphi. 
(Ritter would retain rpeis in d 5 and read rerpdxis for rérrapas, 
or else thinks that these three latter ones form the whole body, 
and se F.H.D.; but Soxiudcavras is against this, as also the ois av 
tTrciorn yev. Ynpos.) 

© 1. Tov xypdvov rHy WAckiav, “the age-limit.”. 

© 2. Tov Aurévra (rpoatpeioOwoar), “ (elect) the missing man” ; 
we should say “ fill the vacancy.’ The main point is not in the 
word for elect, therefore it seems unnecessary, with Herm., to 
rae it more significant and apposite by reading mpocatpeic- 

Way, 

e 3. re 5%, as O? would write it—probably on some authority— 

seems more appropriate here than 6¢ 67. 
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06. tovrwv: Le, tov Teueveav.—Coupled as it is with Kaprav, 
purGwocewv here probably means rents—doubtless grazing rents. 

760 a1. TeV peyiorwy TYysmpérov : plur. for sing, aa at 763 d 
6 and 756 c 3. 

a3. xaddrep 1) Tov oTparyyov éyizvero: ep. above 755 c f. 

a7. For zepi c. gen. as a substitute for an objective gen. see 
above 685 c 2.—For ravry followed by an expianatory clause cp. 
687e 8 rovro 6 .. . etyerGar Seiv . . . drrws voor cfet 

bl. wpuravéwv: see above on 758 b 6. 

b 4. Eusebius has vevenxnoOw for vevésnrar. Plato doubtless 
wrote the latter. He has twice before mentioned the division of 
the rural territory into twelve equal parts (745 ¢ 1 and 758 e 3). 
An author quoting the passage would be likely to bring this verb 
into line with the imperatives which follow.-—dvA7) dé: 18 at 
Athens, “the tribe, as a whole, did not correspond with any con- 
tinuous portion of the territory ” (Grote, Hist. ch. xxxi. p. 60). The 
assigning of a definite portion of country to a tribe by lot is an 
ad hoc arrangement-—for orgauizing ihe rural police. Moreover, 
it will be seen that the arrangement only holds for a month. ‘The 
twelvefold division of the land for administrative purposes has 
already been referred to at 745 e 1; they were probably wedge- 
shaped districts arranged round the city as a centre—as is implied 
by xvxAw at d 1. 

b 5. xar’ éviavrov: either these words are not Plato's, or they 
were written before he had matured the plan explained at d 2- 
e 3; for they are irreconcilable with that on any interpretation. 
I would therefore bracket them. 

b6. ofov: this rather strange qualification is perhaps due to 
the fact that the officials have two titles given them.—-Hermann’s 
conjecture that the MS. dvAdpxovus is a mistake for dpvvpapxovs 
is confirmed by two MSS. of Eusebius—<¢orw: apparently for 
éeorw; “let it be open to them,” by way of meiosis for “they 
will have to.” Is it possible that we ought to read <ev> rovrous 
8 ésrw, “let it be their duty” ?—The natural order of the 
following words would be ékdorpy trov wevte xatadéfarGar 
Sudexa ex Tav. véewy THS avTwy (or avrov) pvAjs. It muat have 
been the unusnal order which gave rise to the variants dwdexary 
and Swééxerov for Sédexa tov. (F.H.D. would bracket roy 
wevTe.) 

© 2. SuaxAnpwOy7re: tke dia- in the verb not only describes 
the original distribution by lot of the twelve pdpta among the 
twelve ¢uAai, but the subsequent change of distribution described 
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by the words éxacra éxaoros xata pnva; but the subsequent 
changes were decided by a fixed rotation, not by casting lots. In 
other words the xAnpwOruw, in its strict meaning, only applies to 
the first distribution, the d.a- to all the subsequent distributions 
as well. 

c 5. hpoupois re kai dpyovowy: the usual chiasmus.—I think 
we may conclude that both the sixty @povpo/ and the five apyovres 
in each tribe were all called dypovoso. (Cp. 843d 4 ff, and on 
e 4 below.) 

C6 ff. Grws ... KixAw: I believe that the difficulties of this 
passage have all arisen from the improper inclusion in the text of 
the words rots THs ywpas Tézovs, which were a marginal inter- 
pretation of ra pépy, made by a commentator who feared that 
Ta pépn might be taken to mean the twelve tribes. The intruding 
words were taken to be the object of peraAAdrrovras, and this 
involved either the change of the earlier edd. (and Stallb.) of 
Tov e&ns Térov to Tw E€ns Térur, or else the insertion (by Schanz) 
of eis, The comma which Burnet puts after rdérovs restores Tov 
vOmov as the proper obj. of pweraAAdrrovras, and brings the four 
offending words into their proper place—i.e, of apposition to ré 
pépn—but, at the same time, reveals them as intruders.—dzws dy 
is not temporal—“ cum promum” (Ficinus)—but describes the posi- 
tions—or order—from which the “changes to the next lot” are to 
be made; “auf welche Weise” (Wagner), “‘ quemadmodum” (Stallb.). 

G1. evi Sefscd: i.e. following the sun, or, as we should say, 
the hands of the clock.—@vA%. No. I. would spend the twelfth 
month in lot No. XII. and then would begin to retrace its steps, 
beginning with lot XI. The following explanation shows that 
Plato knew of some “observers” who faced the South, and con- 
sequently had the East on their left hand. 

d5. rpds ty xp stands for “ besides learning the country.” 
—rys wpas éxderns (“within the course of each season”) is a 
temporal gen. going with rd yeyvopevov. 

a7. peraBdrrAv eis térov means just the same as the 
previous peraAAdrrev rorov. 

© 3e I quite agree with Schanz in rejecting rots . . . ewtpeAnrtas. 
It is just such an insertion as rovs ris xdpas Térovs at ¢ 7—a 
marginal explanation that dypovdéuous kal dpovpdpxovs was here 
used, as at b6, of the five head magistrates, and did not include 
the subordinate sixty (cp: on c 5 above).pIt is impossible to suppose 
that the outgoing five are each to choose thirteen successors ; ie. 
that éripeAnrds. is the subject of aipetoOa. Ficinus’s transla- 
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tion is: “Tertio autem anno quinque alii agrorum et custodiae 
principes a primatibus tribuum deligantur ipsorum duodecim 
curatores.” The words in italics are an explanatory addition of 
the translator's own ; his separation of the predicative éreAntas 
from tovs mévre makes the best that is to by inade of the MS. 
text.—Some later translators take adyp. of the sixty subordivates, 
and dp. of the head five. Doubtless the sixty were to be renewed 
also, though he thinks {it unnecessary to say so. 

e 4. SiarptBy here means “time of office.” It is in the plural 
because they passed separate periods at separate places. Ay a noun 
containing the notion of a verb, it has the power of governing the 
dat. rp Tor exdory (cp. above 631d 3 and 716¢7). (It would 
have been awkward to have a second ev in the sentence.) Jowett 
translates, “ while on service at each station.” 

06. tadpevovras : for the construction cp. 759 b 6. 

67. arooxamrrovras does not seem to be used of a different 
operation from that described in tadpevovras, but amplifies the 
notion by adding, in the azro-, the mention of its purpose. The 
ditches are to serve as impediments to the foe. (1s it possible 
that tadpedw may also have meant “ raise embankments ” ?)-—The 
‘MS. reading €v otxodopypacw .. . eipyovres is naturally inter- 
preted by Jowett “confine in fastnesses (the evil-disposed) ”— 
though Ficinus avoided this conclusion by a vague “ turribus et 
claustris pro viribus circumductis.” But this notion is quite 
foreign to the passage, which—from e5 to 761 a 3—-is solely 


occupied with precautions against attack by a foreign foe. Also, 


such summary imprisonment as these words would describe is not 
likely to have been in the powers of any rural police. Clearly 
Schneider’s évoixodouyjpaciv is the right reading ; évocxodopeiv is 
used, like the Lat. inaedifieare, for “to block up.” The noun then 
will mean walls built across ravines to block the way. (Ast and 
Stallb, would take éy as denoting the ingtrument, and ox. to 
mean any structure designed as a fortification.—-Herm. proposed 
évotxodopyjpactv independently.) 

761 &2. Twv oixeiwy . . . ExAeyouévous, “avoiding their busy 
times as much as possible”; lit. “picking out their leisures from 
their own work.” The “pregnant” use of leisure for time of lersure 
is like that of eg. aicOyow (with mapéxev) in the sense of 
opportunity for seevng. 

a3. 5¢ 5): summarizing, “and in short.”-——I unhesitatingly 
adopt Burnet’s pév for the MS. év: (1) €v trois éxOpois is 
nonsense here,,as-the scribe of O saw; (2) we want a pev for the 
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following 5€; (3) after the final p of qwovety an ys was likely to 
fall out. As to its position see Burnet, Pref. to vol. v. 

a6. The rain-water is to be diverted from flooding the crops 
and conducted by artificial channels and dykes into reservoirs. 

b 2. eipyovras is subordinate to émripeAovpevovs.—radpevpacer : 
not dykes in the sense of embankments, but channels for drawing 
off the water from the reservoirs in the desired directions. 

b3. xaradeyouevas xai rivovoat: the former participle refers 
to the water which remains above ground in the xotAau vdzrae and 
which goes off as vévara or rorapoi, the latter to the water which 
the ground absorbs and gives off in springs (kpjvat). 

b 5. It is perhaps permissible to wonder whether Plato did not 
write mporetras, not rovovoat here.—xai, “ even.” 

b6. rnyata (vdara): this adj. is used to denote the clear water 
from spring or lake, as opposed to the turbid storm-torrent (cp. 
above on 736b).—The language of the whole of this hastily 
written passage (b 6—d 3) more resembles the latter than the former. 

b6f. ra Te wyyaia voara xrdA., “and that, enhancing the 
beauty of the clear water, whether stream or spring, by planta- 
tions and stone structures, and collecting the streams in rock- 
channels, they may ensure abundance, and, by means of artificial 
runnels, should any sacred grove or consecrated enclosure be 
near, may add to their charm by discharging their streams at 
every season of the year into the very interior of the temples of 
the Gods.” 

b 7. Kkoopovvres: there isa change of subject here, from the 
vara. to the rural engineers. 

c2. ad@0ova wavra seems to have been a common phrase for 
abundance. Cp. Plut. Conv. Disp. iv. 4 (667 c) Kat wvvovcias 
wotouvtas pet GAAHAWY ev aPOdvors wWact.—Kal’ ExdoTas Tas 
®pas: not “to suit the seasons,” “pro singulis anni tempori- 
bus” (Schn.), “je nach den einzelnen Jahreszeiten” (Wagn.), but 
simply “at all seasons” (Jowett)—even the driest. 

c3. L again alone has the right reading, dAcos. <A, and 
probably O, had dacos, a mistake easily to be accounted for by 
the similarity between A, A and A.—zepi ravra: i.e, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rorapéds or Kpyvn. 

c 4. ddeevov MSS. ; as dyin is often used of the consecration 
of men or animals, Ast, followed by all subsequent editors, except 
Winckelmann and Burnet, rightly altered this to dvesevov. It 
is possible that Plato used the more out-of-the-way compound 
on purpose. On the other hand, the occurrence of aqvévres just 
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afterwards in its natural sense is in favour of dvewpévov, and 
provides a possible account of the source of the error.—Schanz 
rightly rejects the difficult 7 in c4. Cp. below 958d 4.——-I 
accept Stallb.’s and Burnet’s punctuation whereby aird goes closely 
with ra twv Pedy tepa. 

c5. koupoor: a final revision wou'd sca:cely have lefi this 
word so soon after xorpotvres; its object is dAcos 7 réuevos 
understood.—(The Ziirlch edd. adopt the reading bdpe/us of the 
Ven. MS. 8, making it the object of zorjouw, and Madvig weuld 
insert a te after e¢ in ¢ 3.)—yvpvdowa «TA.: since Firinus all 
translators (as far as I know), in spite of the natural meaning of the 
particles in c 6, treat the gymnast and the baths as two separate 
institutions—the former for the young men themsclves, the latter for 
their elders, Ficinus, however, tollows the litera] sense of Plato’s 
words, according to which the young men are to make the gyni- 
nasia (c6) “not only for themselves, but for old men as well,” 
and they are to do this by adding (not only a friqrdartwm, which 
all gymnasia would have, but also) a tepidarzum. This would 
render the institution a boon to the old and “ to the sick and the 
toil-worn.” I would even insert a comma after yépovee to make 
this plain. : 

c7. Vat. 1029 (Bekker’s Y) omits Oepud, and Naber would 
reject it—rightly, I think. The mention of the supply of fire- 
wood is enough by itself to show that hot baths are meant. The 
expression yepovrika AovTpd is quoted by Pollux, Onom. i. 13, p. 
158.—With the use of -the adj. Stallb. eps. that of fevixa with 
Ocparedpara at 718a7, and with auapripata at 730 a 4. 

dil. It is hard to piece together these disjointed jottings. 
érr’ ovynoes (“ with a view to their amendment”) seems to go closely 
with Sexouevous edpevas, and re. . . kai to connect xapvoytav 
vocos (oWpara) and TeTpUpLéva TévoIs TWPATA. 

a3. dé£.y: Winckelmann’ has undoubtedly reeovered the 
original word for us in changing the M8. & é£wv to degev. Ite 
construction is that of a “cognate” acc. with Seyoxevovs—as at 
Eur. IA. 1182 SefdueOa Sééw iv oe deLarBar xpewv. As to 
tarpov, perhaps it is best, with Stallb., to take it as “nota brevilo- 
quentia dictum pro 7 Seg iarpod pi mdvy oddov.” Another 
possibility is to take farpov p. 7. ao. to stand “ pregnantly ” for 
“than treatment by a poor physician.” Ficinus translates: “ quae 
sane curatio longe melior est quam medici parum periti medela.” 
We should say: “a visit to the bath is much more efficacious than 
@ visit to a poor physician.” 
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a5. pera mwadids ovSapp dxapirov: a pregnant use of the 
preposition; “and will provide the means of delightful recrea- 
tion.”—-The connexion of ideas between madid and o7rovdy seems 
to be this: “The dypovdéuo. have to provide recreation for them- 
selves and others—but they have also work to do which is no 
play ; they have to risk their lives in our defence.” 

a6. wepi ravra is quite general: “(the serious part) of thetr 
business.” —rovs éEjxovta: the sixty young subordinates from 
each tribe. 

d8. ye:révwv refers, I think, to neighbouring foreigners, so 
that dAXAos aAAov in the following line does not apply to them, 
but only to the natives—rov adAdwv moXditov; if this is eos 
yeurdvev is short for nv TEs yeerovev GOtKy. 

6 2. avrous, | “by themselves.” 

63. pera rov dddexa, “cum duodenis” (Schneider) ; cp. below 
762e9. This must mean that each of the five Ppovpapyor of the 
tribe associated his twelve young subordinates with him to form 
the tribunal ; its numbers would then be sixty-five. The follow- 
ing Trovs érraxaidexa is doubtless rightly rejected by Hug as a 
hasty comment of someone who simply added together twelve and 
five. There is nothing to make us think that only one lot of twelve 
was thus associated with the five ¢povpapxo.. The tov with 
5wdexa, implies that the number had been mentioned before. 
This was only done at 760b7, and no subsequent mention has 
been made of any particular twelve. 

e5. duxdfey cat apxew: the arrangement is remarkable, 
because it is not chiastic. 

e6. 7rAynv ... Bactréwv, “except those quasi-regal judges 
whose judgement is final.” For réAos érircOévae in this sense cf. 
below, 7674 4, and 768b6 (réXos Kpivey), 957 b 4. 

67. The acc. rovs dy povdpous has nothing to govern it. He 
starts as if dvedioréov or Sely overdifery were to follow, and ends 
with oveidn deperOucav as if a nom. had preceded. 

762 a 1. Aap Pavey kal pepe: a variety of dyew Kal pépery. 
At Rep. 574a3 dépecy is used alone in this sense. —Trav (partitive) 
is, I think, neut., and refers to the imoCiyia and ofkerat mentioned 
at 760 e9. Already there it was intimated that the “ commandeer- 
ing’ "Was not to be quite arbitrary.. 

a2. éedv... Sddvrwv, “if they accept a present offered with 
corrupt motives.” Plato’s custom is to put mapa with the gen. of 
the person from whom a thing is received, but hete it would be 
inconvenient to put in mwapd, so he takes advantage of the fact 
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that the person is expressed by a participle, which might count as 
a gen. abs., and leaves it out. 

a3. 3) [cad Sikas] ddixws Siavéuwor: the fact that O gives 7 
ddikws a8 a variant for adixws, suggests that there was a MS. read- 
ing which rejected kat Sécus, and supplied ru frum a2 with &a- 
veuwot. This I believe to be the true veadirg: Stavénew is the 
natural counterpart of déyer Our, but Sikus Seavéwerv i is not a natural 
expression at all.—rais péev Owreiaus vreixovres, “if they fall 
victims to corruption.” 

a4. dveidn epéeoOwoar: probably this degradation would 
involve disqualification as magistrates, Their names would be 
removed from the rolls. 

a6. For the “neighbours’” courts see below 766 e 3 ff.and 956 c2. 

a7. éxdvres is contrasted with the following édv pr ’OeAwow 
(vrexecv) The smaller suits can only be settled by the rural 
tribunal with the defendant's consent. 

b 1. TO peBirrac Ga ... eds €repov rorov is not governed by 
murrevovres, but is dative of instrument with aropengeio Oar, 

b2. fevyovres: as Ast says, this is a pun; ‘ while they are 
defendants in the suit” is what the word means iechnically—as we 
might say, “hoping that as defendants they may defend themselves 
successfully.” 

b3. A alone gives rovrm mwepiAayydvew for tovtwv mépe X, 
and if is uncorrected. —Aay xavey, “must proceed”; infinitives 
alternate with imperatives in much same sense. 

b4. I agree with Burnet that L (again) with A? and 02 
preserves in Sixais the right reading, and that A and O, and the 
edd. who follow them (Herm., Ziirr., Wagner, and Schanz) go 
wrong in reading Sixas. Sikas or dikny may easily have been 
left out by the author after Aayxdverv here—in spite of the fact 
that A. is not used elsewhere without Sixnyv in this sense in Plato 
—seeing that év rais . . . Sixais follows—The xowai Sixar were 
presumably the city courte. 

b6. ra Svo € érn, “during their two years (of office).” 

b 7. xa? Exdorrous Tovs Térous : this leaves it vague whether there 
was one “mess” for each local division, or more than one. It is 
conceivable that each of the five leaders, with his twelve subordi nates, 
formed a separate mess, but, as rv dpxdvrwy, and not Tov adpyov- 
ros, are spoken of, in the next line but one, as having power to 
dispense with attendance, or make other arrangements, it is more 
probable | that the sixty-five messed together. 

c4. édy drodyjvwcw airdv, “if they take cognizance of his 
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offence” ; dzroduivew is used as “to name” is used as a technical 
term in the House of Commons. The following words describe 
the process by which this is done. It is implied that the five 
might overlook an offence in one of the sixty, though, as we see 
below, the juniors were to show the seniors no mercy. (Ficinus 
translates arodyjveciv by damnent.) 

e5. “And post him in the Agora as a deserter.” 

c6. 7d éavrod pépos, “ quantum in se sit” (Fic.). 

d1. aripwpiros qualifies xoAafécOw, not xoAd(ev.—If Plato 
meant both the avrwv of the MSS, and avrés to stand—which is 
doubtful—his object was to emphasize the fact that in the case of 
the dpxovres there was no one whose orders or permission could 
excuse absence; avrdés would then be “on his own authority, 
ultro.”—Probably avrov is a mistake for ad. 

d 2. There isa delicate petwors about éeripeAcio a, “attend to.” 

d 4. (4) ewe£usv is subordinate to the preceding participles : 
“he who notices or hears of it without indicting the offender.” 

a5. wept xrX.: a striking instance of an explanatory asyndeton. 
It tells us what “the severer (wAetovt) penalty ” was. 

a6. 7riudoOw MSS. Schanz is very likely right i in substituting 
for this the more technical AT pio Bw (cp. Rep. 553 b vio cvKopav- 
Twv 7 aTobavévra 7 éxrecdvtTa 7 atiyswHevTa). The offender is 
to be disqualified from ever again holding office over any of the young 
d-ypovduo..—rTovTwv: neuter; “the vouopiAaxes mustpay strict 
attention to such lapses. If they can’t prevent them, they must 
at least be sure that they are duly punished.” Then follows a 
most valuable little zpootyov on the philosophy of authority and 
government in general. The asyndeton makes it the more im- 
pressive. (Stobaeus’s 5¢, which Ast adopts, is a natural error.) 
“ Believe me-—-I wish everybody would believe me—that there is 
not a man living who will ever make a good master without being 
a servant first ; and sfo success as a ruler can bring a man so much 
honour and credit as loyal service, first of all to the laws,—for 
therein he serves the gods-—and next, while he is young, to all 
elders and superiors.” 

05. ws ratrnv Trois Oeois otcay SovAciav: this construction 
is here felt to be an'‘expansion of the simple dovAciav used as the 
“acc. of the inner object” with SovActew; ws with a noun and 
participle im the acc. can, however, by itself be used in the sense 
of “ under the idea that.” So at Phaedo 109 d os sna TO dar pa 
Xwpovvra, and Rep. 345 e GAa pro Bov airotouw os ovyxi avroto ty 
aeAtav évopevny éx TOU dpyew GAAG rols dpxopévors.—For the 
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dat. tois Geots, depending directly on the nonn SovAcéav, cp. above 
on 760c4. For the statement itself cp. on 715 ¢4 ff. 

06. kat evrinws BeBuwxdou; a8 Wordsworth says, “we live 
by admiration.” The veneration felt by the young “squire” for 
the distinguished veteran who commands him is half his training. 
—Burnet preserves the letters of the MS. érevra et in writing 
Greut Gel; Stobaeus has erecta cet, and so Schanz. All edd. 
before Schanz print eresra alone. 

e7. Schanz would follow Ast in rejecting rus véous, but 
though unnecessary it comes in quite naturally as the (super- 
fluous) correlative of tots mperPurépocs. 

e8. The MS. reading drdpo., if right, means “ poverty- 
stricken,” “scanty,” “ penurious”; at 680d 8 we, had adzupia in 
the sense of dearth. But, though I do not think dépor im- 
possible here, I believe O. Apelt (p. 11) is right in reading asrvpou 
for it. Plutarch (Bellone an pace ete. ch. vi. p. 349 a) uses darvpa 
airva of the meagre fare of soldiers on a campaign, as contrasted 
with the rich diet allowed to a chorus in training. This | Ieaning 
exactly suits our present passage.—For YE yEvpevov civat a8 3 
substitute for yeyedrOar cp. Brerovoas eivar at 63143, and 
Bderovr’ efvut at 963a 3, for BrAerev.——For Tov Tov aypovdpwy 
yeyovdra cp. on 754d 4, ’ 

09. of Swdexa: ie. the five lots of twelve each—“ duodent” 
(Schneider); the same who are called ruts éfjxovra at d 3 above. 
(Cp. on 76163.) 

610. Bovdcvee Pucar ws... odx efovory, “they must reckon 
on not having.” 

763% 1. ofdvzep, like ofov at Charm, 153 a 2, and ofa at Critias 
113 ¢ 3, ig utpote—* cum famuli sint ” (Schneider). 

a2. é« is lit. “from among”—“and they must not (seek aid) 
from the neighbouring farmers and villagers, and use their 
slaves, ete.” 

a 4, éoa els TO Snpdc va stands for émi ToravTa coe, ets Ta 
Sypdoid €OTLV (darnpery para). —TO 5 aAXAu: other Ur NpETH pata, 
that is, than those done for the sake of the public. To mark 
this I have changed the colon before ra toa comma. daAdAa is 
governed by S:axovobyrés r. x. 6. 

a6. I have ventured to bracket éavrois. There i is nothing in 
it which has not already been expressed by avrot be avrav. For 
the collocation of act. and pass. cp. 697d 6 pirovvres purovvras, 
I have also marked the fact that Scefepevvwevor brings a change 
of subject matter by putting a dash instead of a comma before mpds. 
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b2. ovdevds éAatrrov, “as important as any”; he is, doubt- 
less, not thinking here of the educational value of the study— 
as he was in his panegyric of mathematics at 747 b—but only 
of the value of the information itself. 

bd. dAAns, “attendant”; we must supply xdpw from b 3, 
with the genitives. 

b7f. cire Tus... ToUTo mpocayopedwy, “ while calling them xp. 
or ay., or whatever he likes ” ; ic. “ under whatever name he prefers, 
let each man do his best to protect his country.” With rovro 
mpocayopevuy (“calling them by that name”) Stallb. cps. Symp. 
212¢ rovrov oty tov Adyov .. . Stu Kal dary xaipes dvopdwv, 
rovro ovéyate. (Though émirndevéerw governs 7rd érirydevpa, 
supplied from b6, Ast is wrong in saying that rovro refers to 
émiriSevpa.) As the Spartan xpvmreia, mentioned above at 
633 b 9, was a similar kind of service to that of the dypovdpuor, 
it is natural to refer to it here. As the exhortation seems to be 
specially addressed to the rank and file of the adypovépor, it is not 
likely that, as Orelli suggests, Timaeus’s (and Photius’s) iarmraypéras 
ought to be substituted for xpumrovs, for that word is said (by 
Tim.) to be the title of a (probably) high official. 

c3. 7d St pera rtotro... hv éxdpevov, “next in our 
election of magistrates came that@f the Agoranomoi and Asty- 
nomoi.” aipéoews depends on pera tovto; cp. Symp. 217e1 
pexpe Sevpo rov Xdyov, and similar genitives with évravOa. 
ayopavopnwv mépe and dor. mwéps are periphrases for the simple 
gen. (cp. above on 685 ¢ 2), so that 7d ayopavopwy wepe stands for 
7d TwVv ayopavduwy, and is the subj. to Fv érduevov. (Possibly 
the 76 was, by a slovenly conversational laxity of construction, 
allowed to do double duty: (1) to form the adverbial 7d pera 
Touro, and (2) to go, as above explained, with dyopavdpwv mépu.) 
—As to the reading, I- believe Burnet’s is the right solution of 
the difficulty. All other MSS. but A, and all the printed edd. 
have aoruvipwv Fv qutv érdpuevov, but in A Av is in an erasure 
which is too big for it. In the margin stands rpewv (‘cum vitii 
nota,” Schanz). Burnet naturally supposes that rpevy originally 
stood in A where now #v stands, and further conjectures that it 
was a clumsy scribe’s version of an indistinctly written wépc Fv. 
— The #v refers to 760 b 1. 

c 5. Bekker substituted ye for the MS. re, which is certainly 
wrong; Ast would simply reject it. We may conjecture that 
the insertion of ye after dypovduors improved the rhythm of the 
sentence ; it is hard to see how it improved its meaning.—It is 
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strange that the three darvvdyos should be said to correspond in 
function to the sixty subordinate aypovéuoe of each tribe, rather 
than to the five dpovpapyo. ‘They, like the five, were elected, 
while the sixty were selected by their superiors. We are net 


763C 


told that they had any subordinates, ucr what was the length of’ 


their period of office, We may conclude from 760a6f. that the 
military officials undertook the defence of the city; so that the 
doruvopot would be relieved of the military part of the duties of 
the dypovopor 

C7. éripeAotpevor is subordinate to pipotpevor. it explains 
wherein the resemblance lies---roy xard 7d doru: Le. those main 
and cross streets which lay wholly within the city, while those 
next mentioned are the “extensions” (rerapevwv) within the 
city of the main thoroughfares converging from different tarts 
ot the country. 

dl. xara vépous: the city was not to be allowed to build 
itself anyhow. 


G3, reGeparevpéva: the same care which the dypovdpuor 


(of ppovpovvres) bestowed on the quality and couduct of the water 
outside the city walls, will be expected from the dorvvdémo. withiu 
the city. 

a4. xoopy: cp. above 761¢5 Koopwot, of the decorative 
effect of fountains and strearas and pools.—kxai rovrous: a 
reference to the importance of the office of aypovdpuo., implied 
above in cl1f. 

a5, Svvarovs: not, I think, as Ast, Schneider, and Wagner 
(and F.H.D.), divites, proceres, but, as Jowett, “men of ability.” 
It does not follow that because, as e.g. at Thucyd. viii. 21, o¢ 
Suvaroi could be used to denote “the rich,” ‘‘the upper class,” 
Suvarés by itself could mean “rich.” As is explained by Plato 
at Prot. 351a1ff., a man becomes dwvards partly by training; 
the requisite training, and the “leisure” would be more likely 
to be found in men of the highest class, hence the 6.0 in 46. 
Besides, the xait before rovrovs would then mean that the 
dpovpapxot were to come from the highest class, Fic. does not 
take Suvarov’s absolutely, but joins it, like cyoAd(ovras, with 
értpereto Oar, and he is very likely right. 

d6. A comparison of e4f. shows that the plur. riyjyara is 
here used (as at 756c 3 and 760 a 1) as a variant for the singular 
—and shows also that it is the doruvoyuos, and not their proposers, 
who are to come exclusively from the highest property class.— 
ras dvjp=6 Bovddpuevos. | 
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A7f£. diayepotovnPevrav . . . ylyvwyra,*“ when a show of 
hands has decided between the candidates, and you have found 
the six who have most votes.” I think Saxesp. is gen. abs, 
with the subj. left out, and that «al is explanatory—i.e. intro- 


‘duces a more detailed account of the same process described by 


Siaxerp. The subj. to adixopéevwy is the antecedent to ois. 
Where the Greek says when those who have most votes 
(xetporoviac has to be supplied with mAciorar) “come to six,” 
we should say “when you come to the six, etc.” In both cases 
the coming is metaphorical. (It would spoil the sentence to put 
in xpiow., with Heindorf, or—rather better—eféracw with 
Winckelmann, after eis.) 

e2. ois rovrwy émiyedés: probably, as Ritter says, the 
mpttaves. R. cps. 758d 2 ff. and 755. 4. 

e 3. Here again, in adrots L alone among our MSS. preserves 
the right reading; A and O have avrovs. 

eG ff, Seka... drodyvar: Aldus’s insertion of é« before 
tov GdAXAwv, adopted by all editors, leaves the main difficulty 
of this passage untouched. After the preceding words no descrip- 
tion of the process of thé election of the Agoranomoi is needed ; 
if given, it should repeat the substance of d 7 ff. Siuxerporovndév- 
Tov... emysedés. But our text, in reading xeeporovnfévras, 
introduces an unheard-of novelty. It makes the elected ten 
themselves select by lot five from among their number, and 
proclaim their appointment. Ficinus has: “quippe de decem qui 
ceteros suffragio superarint quinque sorte designentur, et com- 
probati magistratus declarentur.” This suggests a reading dexa 


‘TOv GAAwv rpoxeiporovyBevtwv (or mpoxpiOevrwv). The view 


that adAAwy is governed by a word denoting preference is sup- 
ported by the reading of L and O (which is also that of A%) 7 
tov dAAwv. This variant I take to be due to a marginal 4 of 
dAXor, intended to explain tov adAAwv. I think the best course 
here is to bracket déxa . . . drodyvar; the next best merely to 
read Séxa tov d\Awv rpoxeporovnGévrwy, in either case rejecting 
Aldus’s éx. 

e8. xeporoveirw 8 ras wdvra: these words are difficult, 
If we apply them to the election of the Agoranomoi they intro- 
duce a further contradiction of yéyv. thv alperwy xaddsrep 4 TOV 
doruvouwv. Besides, what can be the result of an election where 
“every voter votes for every candidate”? The only way out of 
this difficulty is to suppose that every member of the voting 
assembly was bound, under penalty, to lift up his hand etther for 
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or against each of the mpoBaAAJpevor. But we have no other 
reason to assume that there was any such process as voting against 
a candidate. I therefore think the words mean that every 
member of the voting assembly is to vote at the election of every 
official; ie. whether it be for Agronomoi, or Astynumoi, or 
Agoranomoi. It will be observed that the risk of having t: pay 
the large fine of fifty drachmas necd not be run by any member 
of the two lower classes, for he may absent himself from the 
assembly with impunity (76443 ff.) (Ficinus translates rdyvtu 
by quemlibet. Jowett takes rdvra to be “all the ten.” Ritter 
mentions—to reject it—the possibility that the following 0 py 
*OéAwv means. “ the (elected’ candidate) who refuses to serve.”) 

764.83. cis exxAnotav Kai Tov Kowdv ctAAoyor: this seems 
to be a general direction applying to deliberative as well as voting 
assemblies ; and this gives some support to the assumption just 
made that the yep. ras mdvra was of general application, and did 
not refer to one election alone. 

a7. Tt. may perhaps have arisen from dittography of the follow- 
ing 7, and Schanz rejects it. If genuine, it is an adverbial acc. 
of inner object—“ unless the magistrates issue some surt of order.” 

b 1. rods 5¢ 8%) dyopavdépous, “to go back to the Agoranomoi.” 
de 5x) recognizes that there has been a digression. 

b7. avrovs, “by themselves,” as at c 3 below. 

e6. éxarépwy depends, I think, not on apyovras (“of each. of 
the two subjects”), but on dirrods (“two sets of cach kind of 
official”) ; there would thus be four kinds altugether. 

c7. avrav, if correct, must mean “in the subjects” ; ie. music 
and gymnastic. avrjs, which is the reading of L and which 
Ed. Lov. and Steph. print, seems to mean “(of education) proper,” 
as distinguished from the public contests which tested it. It 
would be interesting to know where avrwyv came from; its only 
warrant to us is Cod. Voss., a late hand in A, and a somewhat 
earlier one in O. I believe L again is right. For this use of 
avrys cf. b7 andc3. fF.H.D. prefers avrwv as the more deficult 
reading.J]—The fact that maideias . . . dywvicTiKHs was omitted 
beth in O and in A is prima facie evidence that one of the two 
MSS. was copied from the other. But (1) they may both have 
been copied from the same original, or (2) from MSS. which 
shared the omission, or (3) the omission, of which the cause is 
patent, might have been made independently by the scribes of 
both.—With the second zaée/as, as with d-ywvias in d 3, we ought, 
I think, to supply dpyovras frum the preceding sentence. 
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c8 ff. yupvacioy cat Sidacxareiwv ériypeAntds: these words 
count as a titular designation, and xkéopov . . . Kopwy are loosely 
tacked on to part of it, ie. to érupeAnrds: “ by superintendents 
of education the Law means overseers of gymnasia and schools, to 


look after both their outward seemliness and the instruction given 


in them, and the regulation of these matters, and to regulate the 
attendance and residence of boys and girls.” (Stallb. would 
make yupv. and dsdacx. depend on the genitives which depend on 
értpeAnrds.)—Stephanuse’s correction of the MS. d:dacKxadcov 
to didackadciwy (cp. 804¢3) is supported by the reading 
SidackaAiwy in Vat. 1029. © 

dl. xdcpov is used, I think, of the dignity and beauty of the 
buildings and other surroundings of the places of education. It 
will be remembered that at Rep. 401 bff. Plato attaches great 
importance to the beauty of the surroundings in which a child 
learns. (F.H.D. prefers arrangement, Jowett “ order.”) 

2. oixyoewv: not, I think, as Jowett, “lodging,” ic. home 
accommodation ; this would hardly fall within the sphere of the 
Education Authority. Its connexion with qorrjaewv suggests 
that it means that the education official should assign pupils to the 
several schools according to residence—should see, in other words, 
that each child went to the school nearest its home, and that 
there was a school within easy reach of every home. Hermann’s 
torkjoewv which Schanz adopts, denotes a part of the subject 
which has been already mentioned—i.e. the waidevors itself—and 
does not come well in connexion with “the going to and from 
school.” 

a3. aywvias: both A and O first wrote dywvas here. Such 
a mistake could hardly be made-independently. It seems to have 
been corrected early in both MSS., and probably existed in the 
MS. or MSS. from which they were copied.—This branch of the 
povoikys Kal yupvarrikns apxovres might incidentally serve as 
“examiners” of the schools and superintendents of their public 
displays, but their main duty was with adults. The word dywvia 
is here used generally of all public contests, though at d 5 (if the 
reading is correct) it is used, as at Meno 94b, of gymnastic contests 
only. On the other hand a@Anrais in d4 is rather unusually 
applied to competitors in “musical” ayo@ves as well as to those 
in gymnastic contests. 

a5. Stallbaum suggested that we ought to read dywvas for 
aywviav here. The suggestion gets some little support from the 
mistaken aywvas at d 3, but still leaves the sharp contrast between 
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the restricted meaning of dywyiar in d 5 and the general meaning 
of aywvias in d3. I am more inclined to bracket rept pn... . 
déAXous as a (quite unnecessary) marginal comment. The words 
add nothing to what was said atd 3f. év re. . . dOAnrais. 

6. dv@pwrav re xai imrwy: Ast notices that Viutarch 
‘ (Symp. Probl. 11. 5, 639¥) remarks thai the horse is the only 
animal which can share with man the distinctiun won in athletic 
contests, because he alone shares in the discipline and danger of 
the soldier. (Plutarch is arguing that the true significance of all 
games is that they are pipyjyara twv roAEptKov.) 

a7. rods wept povpdiuy re Kal pupntixyv, “artists who 
perform by themselves”-; povydiav is the emphatic word. 
Dramatic representations are not mentioned ; probably because, 
for reasons given in the Republic, they were to be prohibited. 

@2. The loose style of this classification, and its minu.eness, 
are characteristic of the Laws. The author's first object is not to 
settle precisely the divisions of povotky or yupvacriKy, but to 
give a general indication of the duties of the ‘Ministry of 
Education.” Hence he resumes what he had begun to say at d7 
by an unnecessary repetition of érépous. At first sight Stallbaum’s 
rejection of this second érépovs—he thinks it was a gloss on 
a&AAovs—seems to regularize the sentence completely ; but then it 
is discovered that paywdav, and the four other genitives with it, 
are left rather awkwardly stranded, because we are then obliged 
to take dOXoGéras (as a sccondary pred.) with rovs avrods in d 6 
as well as with érépovs in d 7, whereas with the second erépous 
the informal “resumption” serves to show what had been left out 
in the previous expression, without putting it all into grammatical 
order. 

e3. The arrangement of subjects is chiastic as usual. 

e4f. raidiav: we have no word for this display of a delighted 
and delightful activity, in which the delight is heightened by the 
restraints imposed by the artistic sense. With us a game implies 
skill, and therefore practice and training, but not necessarily that 
satisfaction of the artistic instincts which was associated with the 
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Greek mauSud, as here used.—év dpxyijoeot . . . povoixp: I follow 


Ficinus in taking this prepositional adjunct to be a qualification 
of wadidv; this would be made quite clear if, as I think we 
ought, we read yuyvouevnv for the hardly construable ycyvopevy 
ine 5. (Wagner and Jowett take the words with dpxovras.) 
Fic, has “ Primum igitur in chori ludo, ubi viri pueri et puellae 
tripudio ceterisque musicae modis exercentur, principes eligendi.” 
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~—7agis is “system,” “systematic arrangement,” what we should 
call the rules of the Musician's art, not merely (as Wagner and 
J Jowett) the ordering and arrangement of the performance by the 
dpxovres. (Reading ycyvouervnv), we may translate: ‘“‘as dis- 
played i in dancing and the whole round of artistic manifestation.” 
—rovs dpxovras: the plural is quite general, “the authority.” 
Tt is necessary to use the plural as long as the number is not 
definitely ascertained, even though | it may turn out to be only one. 

e6. The mistake. of f ixavas for ixavds must have been an early 
one; A Land O all three have it; only A corrected it. Schanz 
believes that A had ixavds to. begin with, though he admits some 
disturbance i in the MS. at the syllable -ds. (Possibly the text once 
was ixkavas de exe.) 

765 & 2. nat 721 b / éreiddv éTwv 4 TUS TpLdkovTa, shows 
that zpidkevra yeyovws érav would be good Greek. There is 
therefore no necessity with Ast (and Schanz) to reject the 7 here. 
—eigaywyets: this title denotes the official as the man to whom 
all intending competitors must apply; who would certify their 
right to compete, and assign them their order (cp. SaferHpa 
below), aa well as decide the result (riv Sidkpurev Sicddvac). 

a4. It would have seemed simpler to us if he had said eivaye- 
yevs Te elvau kat... amodiddovat; as it is we must take Te kui as 
coupling «icay. and dodidovs, and take efvas with them both.— 
SiaGerjpa: this title cannot be supposed to imply any placing of 
the members of the chorus in a proper position—that duty would 
fall to the Choragus. 

a5. dcoe pévy prrdodpdvws ery yjxart wept Ta, ToLatra, “ quicum- 
que haec studia adamarunt” (Schneider); ie. “devote themselves 
to the subject.” Ficinus has “qui huic rei vacant.” Is it possible 
that he read axoAd(over, and that our diAodpovws Eo xyKace was 
originally a marginal interpretation of it? At b1 these musical 
devotees are called ot Euzretpou. 

a8. Kai tHv rpoBodAjy 87 Tdv atpotpevov Ex TaOY éuareipwr 
mouteov, “in proposing a name too, the elector must take one. 
from the class of musicians.” 

DL & Te... dretpos é Aaxov: I think the dictionaries are 
wrong in assigning to KaTny opypie here the meaning objection, and 
to arnydpynpya the meaning “ defence.” xatyyopeiv is used by Plato 
in the sense of assert, declare, while the force of d7- is constantly 
that of rejection. The author’s decided fondness for chiasmus too 
is an argument on the same side. rwv pév are the challengers, 
tav S¢ the defenders. Ficinus has: “una haec approbatio repro- 
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batioque habeatur” (though he alters the urder of the subsequent 
clause because the chiasmus does not suit the Latin idiom). 

b4. The sole result aimed at by the Soxiyacia is to get the 
best musician of the ten selected candidates. 1 would therefcre, 
retaining Stephanus’s comma, which Burnet has reinserted after 
Soxipao Geis, reject (Ast’s) comma before it. lo Adxy SoxspacGels 
the participle is as significant as Adyy, and the words mean 
“succeeds in passing the examination and (so) gets the appointment.” 
Otherwise os dv Adyy is 1 lame repetition of the information 
conveyed by 6 Aaywy in bs. (Heindbrf thinks rav has fallen out 
before déka; on the other hand Hermann, at c6 below, would 
remove the twv which the text has there. If either change be 
thought necessary, I should prefer Hermann’s——}F.H.D., thinks 
doxtpac Geis a, gloss.) 

b5. xara ravrd 6€ . . . 6 Aaxov rnv Kpiow : two controversies 
divide interpreters of this. passage. (1) In the first place it is 
disputed whether (a) dpyérw governs povmdiov Te Kal cvvavALov-— 
as it does the corresponding Twy yopuy in the preceding sentence ; 
or whether (6) pov. and ovvavAwy depend on the preceding 
Kpiowv——in other words whether tov adixopevwy eis kpioww refers 
(a) to the candidates who are “examined” for the office of adpyuv 
or dOAobérns povwdzdv, or (b) to the competitors in musical dyaves. 
Ficinus, Ast,and Stallbaum take the former view; Wagner, Schneider, 
and Ritter the latter, The previous tov yopwyv apyéro, the 
importance attached in the case of the corresponding election to 
the doxipacia, the kpiviv in d 1, the tense of adexoyevwv and the 
number of pov, and ovvavAcwv are all argumenta in favour of (a). 
The main reasons against (a) are that the final words eis... 
6 Aaxwv Tv Kpiow are tautological and somewhat otiose ; also the 
position of rdv éviavrdv éxetvoy is peculiar, and the meaning of 
Aa strained. Whichever view be taken, no great harm is done 
to the general tenor of the passage——But (2) those who in the 
second controversy hold, with Stallbaum, Susemibl and Jowett, 
that eis rods Kpitas amodiots . . . TV Kpiow means that the aOdo- 
Gerns povdiav is not to decide between competitors, but to refer 
the decision to. another body, stultify the whole description of these 
elections, The one most important function of all these Presidents 
is undoubtedly to judge at the contests (see eg. 76583). The 
term dO0AoGérns itself proves it. Wagner gets out of the difficulty 
by rejecting «is rods .. . 6 Aaxav tHv Kpiow, and Schanz follows 
him. Ficinus, Ast, Schneider, Wagner, and Ritter refer the words, 
as undoubtedly they ought to be referred, to the doxipacia to be 
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passed by each of the ten selected candidates, and as such, though 
somewhat tautological, they are, considering the importance attached 
to the doxipacia, not out of place.—We may infer that ot xpirat 
were the special body of musical experts chosen (by the vonopbAakes 
—see above a 7) to conduct the doxiuacia. We may translate : 
“that man among the candidates for examination who is appointed 
(Aaxwv) by proceedings just like these, for that year, shall be 
president of solo-performances and concerted pieces; and each 
man” (of the ten) “drawn by lot must” (as described in connexion 
with the previous election) “submit to the decision of the jury (of 
musicians).”—-(Ast, followed by Stallb., may be right in thinking 
6 Aayev in cl an explanatory comment. If so, it is a correct 
comment, It is almost “(each of the ten) when his turn comes.” 

b7. cvvaviia: probably a piece of music in the performance of 
which the flute alternated with the lyre. See Athenacus 617 f. and 
618 a, and the commentators on Hor. Odes iv. 1. 22, and Epod. 
9. 5. (Some think that the two instruments sounded together.) 

C3. €k TwV TpiTwv TE Kal Ere Tov SevTépwv Tiyunpdtwv: the 
musical and literary critics might apparently belong to any property 
class, even the highest. (Nowadays these would mostly come from 
the two middle classes, while the best judges of horseflesh or 
athletics would belong either to the richest class, or to the poorest.) 

c 5. It is hard to see how thg xaé arose, which A, L and O have 

“after tpwctv. No printed edition has it, I think. A”s substitu- 
tion of tpict for rpwriv kai seems to suggest that «ai arose from 
& misreading of v. 

c6. Aayeiy is here used, as at b 4 and b6, in the sense of “to be 
definitely appointed.” 

c8. rev doxipafsvrwv: ie. a jury of experts—corresponding 
to the xpitas of c1. The word yYgos suggests that there might 
be differences of opinion among the jury, and that a majority 
carried the day. 

Gl. dpy7s Ang Kai xpiow: a hendiadys; almost “ appoint- 
ment to an office by examination.” The two processes are closely 
connected, as in the words Adyy SoxipacGeis at b 4. The xa 
nvTivaovv seems to make the application general to all the kinds 
of official whose election has been mentioned since 764d 5, These 
final words are meant to emphasize the importance of the 
Soxipacia., 

G4. repi 7a mpoeipnpeva = TOV TpoEtpNnpevaY, i.e. MOVOUKTS Kal 
yupvarrixns (764 c 5). 

a7. For the 7 cp. above on a 2.—The age limit is established 
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independently by the fact that this official was to be chosen from 
among the vopoptAakes, who must al! be over fifty. 

8. Oarepa: a curious adverbial neuter; “(he must be the 
father of children) of one sex or the other.” 

el. 6 mpoxpivwy: this does not mean, any more than rdy 
aipovpevoy at b1 meant, that this official is to be appointed by one 
man ; the words would apply to anyone who took part in the 
appointment—cither as nominator, voter, or doxiud(wv.—-For the 
ws With the acc. part. ep. cn 643d 8 and 762¢ 5. 

02. The madovduos whom Lycurgus put in charge of the 
Spartan boys was to be clected €£ Gvrep ai peyiorar apyxat 
xaQicravras (Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 2), 

e3; mavrés ... yn, “whatever the creature-—whether plant 
or animal, tame or wild [or man]—if its early growth makes 1 good 
start, that is the most important step towards the happy con- 
summation of the excellence of which its nature is capable. Now 
man we hold to be a tame animal; all the same, while with correct 
training, and a happy disposition, he will turn into the most 
divine and gentlest of creatures, if reared carelessly or ill, he is the 
fiercest creature upon earth.”—-The comma which Burnet inserts 
after opunOetoa guards against the error into which Ficinus, 
Serranus, and Jowett have fallen of connecting mpds aperny with 
éppnOeioa instead of with kupwwrdry. (Cp. below 931e mpéds 
GeopiA polpay Kupwwrara, Tim. 84¢ Kkupidrata mpds Gavarov, and 
Alc. I. 120e red€ous yiyver Oat pds aperynv.) 

e5. The rdy in Hermann’s and Burnet’s original text is of 
course a misprint for ror. 

766a1. I cannot help suspecting cat dvOparwv to be a (very 
early) commentators addition. The enumeration is complete 
without it. In grammatical form it is awkward; the re and xa 
best suit a patr, and the absence of rov with av@pwrwv increases 
the awkwardness. (Stobaeus's re aftef 4uépwy mende matters a 
little.) The case of the man is quite sufficiently introduced and 
considered in the following clause. Further, as they stand, the 
words imply that there are tame and wild men, as well as tame and 
wild beasts, and so anticipate what is given as a piece of fresh 
information in the following sentences.—Ast well eps. Aristotle, 
Pol. i. 2, 1253431, who doubtless had this passage in mind when 
writing. 

a4, F. A. Wolf’s conjecture that tov has fallen out after 
aypidrarov is a very likely one—So too Ast, independently. 

aGfL mparov S¢... éryeAnriv: this difficult sentence bas 
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suffered from many misapprehensions. To begin with, Ald. altered 
the MS. rpoordrreay éripeAnriy into mpootdryy Kal éripeAnriy, 
a mistake which even Ritter has perpetuated; Hermann, to 
simplify the construction, rejected the important aipe@jqvat, taking 
rou petAAovTa av. éripeArjoer Gat to be the voxoGerns ; Stallb. and 
Schanz follow him; Schneider and Wagner translate dpfacGat 
aipefjvat by “auctorem fieri ut eligatur,” “veranlassen dass .. . 
gewahlt werde,” also understanding, as do Stallb. and Apelt, rov 
péedXovra «tA. to be the voyodérns instead of the director of 
Education ; these latter interpreters also make an awkward break 
in the sense after 7, and separate tovrov, the manifest antecedent 
of ds av, from its relative; further, Ritter unaccountably makes 
Tov év Tp 7éXe depend on wpwror instead of on dpicros. «But it 
is Ritter who has shown us the right way out of the difficulty ; and 
that is to take ypewv as an “accusativus absolutus,” as at Thue. iii. 
40.4: “ but inasmuch as the right choice of the man who is to have 
charge of them (7raiSwy) is bound to come first and foremost, (he 
must) do his utmost to appoint and make their Director that man 
who out of all in the state is in every respect the best man. ”—Both 
avrey in a7 and avrois in b1 refer to the children. —With TOV 
év i cp. below 878382 yévos drzep ay 7 Tov ev Ty WoAe 
eWSoxaudraror mpos GpeTHV.——With mpoordtTev we must supply 
det from a5. (Jowett slura over the difficulty by putting for 
ap£acOas xpeay .. . aipePpvar, “he should begin by taking care 
that he is elected who etc.”; otherwise he follows Schneider and 
Wagner.—I do not think that anything is gained by Apelt’s 
ingenious substitution of evgacOat for adp£acGar, though it makes 
that part of the sentence easier from his point of view. 

bh2. wAnv BovAjs «. 7.: the inclusion of the 360 BovArevrat 
would have made the electing body unwieldy.—7rd vot ’AréAAwvos 
tepov : & place peculiarly . suitable for deciding a matter connected 
with poverKy. 

b3. It is interesting to note that though all other interpreters 
and editors before Bekker took rwv vopodvAdkwy to be governed 
by xpvPénv, the Louvain editor (Rutger Reasen), while keeping the 
comma after vouopvAdKwy, shows, by putting a comma also before 
it, that he sees the right way to take the words.—depovrwv 
Wadov -.. Ovtw av éx, ny.: if Yador had been omitted, the 
antecedent to be supplied in thought with dvriva would have been 
Tovrov (ep. above on, 753d 1); a8 it is we must supply TOUTY, 

b 5. The addition of yevouevwy to rwv (neut.) rept wadeiay 
is strange, and Hug would reject. it; but it would be stranger if 
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any commentator or scribe put,‘it in when it was not there to 
begin with. The reason for its Insertion was probably rhythmical. 
Plato would hardly end a sentence with five consecutive long 
syllables. 

b 7. rAnv vopopvAdkwv : we are left to conjecture the reason 
for this exclusion. Could such great and wise men be suspected 
of jealousy? [F.H.D. says “yes ”-—“ by others than the electing 
body.”] 

c2. mpiv. . . pepe: : in other words, “while there is more 
than a month of his time left to run.” 

c 5. From Steph. ouwarde all edd. have péAov, which was the 
reading of A and O, This was thoughtlessly corrected in A and O 
to zeAXov, probably the mistaken reading of some other MS. 

c 6. of mpoonKovres : i.e, of the oppavoi, not of the eritp rmos.— 
Kat emvdnuouvres : i.e. only those who lived within reach of the 
home circle. 

c7. pexpe adveidv raidwy: this definition of relations who are 
to count legally occurs below at 877 d 1 and 878d 7; at Dem. @. 
Macart. p. 1067 we have péxpe dvediddwy [raidwy}]. The same 
grade of relationship is expressed at 925.26 by peéxpe mamrov 
maisov (vdeav): the grandchildren of the children of onc’s}grand- 
father are one’s own first cousins one remove.—The only 
connexion between these two injunctions is that both are cases 
of substitution. A final revision would hardly have left them 
as they stand. 

ad 3 ff. Before describing the appointment of this next kind 
of officials, ic. the judges, Plato introduces a short preface in 
which the two main points are: (1) the judges must be men of 
superior intellect, and (2) the machinery for giving legal decisions 
must be such as will favour (a) clear presentment of cases, and (b) 
due deliberation. : 

a4. For xara tpdérov see above on 635 d 7.—ddewvos: below 
at 876 b he talks of Sixaorjpia patAa Kut ddwva, which give 
their decisions by ballot. A true judge, Plato implies, ought to be 
able to throw light on the principles of justice which underlie the 
statutes, and not content himself with a safe legal yes or no, like a 
mere arbitrator. 

5. py) wAciw rav avridixwv €év tails avaxpicert: the pre- 
liminary procedure for legitimizing the position of the two parties 
to the trial was naturally mostly formal. 

a7. ovre roAAots dvras: there are two reasons for this: (1) 
a large bench-of judges could not all give reasoned judgements ; 
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it must be a question of voting yes or no; and (2) the number of 
superior intellects is necessarily sntall, The tribunal must be both 
small and good. 

el. rap’ éxarépwy goes closely with 1d dupioByrovpevor ; 
“what the contention of each side is.” 

e2. kal 7rd Bpadd rd te woAAdKis dvakpivev: in effect ex- 
planatory of what is meant by 6 xpdvos; “ tempus autem et mora, 
frequensque inquisitio ad aperiendam controversiam conferunt” 
(Fic.). 

76747. ov dpxwy .. . ytyverat, “ while not a ruling official 
has yet a very high authority.” The xat emphasizes. 

a9. Kpivwy .. . droreAy, “finally decides.” Cp. on 720e 1. 

bil. dy evev wrperovres stands for rpérovev dv in the sense of 
“ would be the right ones,” ie. “ ought to be appointed.” 

b 2. rivwy and éxaorov are both neuter, and so too tay Aourwv 
b 4. — kupwwrarov: with this word obscurity begins, At first 
sight the words seer to be reintroducing us to the three tribunals 
mentioned at 766 e 3 ff.: (1) that of neighbours and friends; (2) 
the first court of appeal; and (3) the final court of appeal. But, if 
kuptorarov means, as Ficinus thinks, “augustissimum ” (Schneider's 
“summa dignitate praeditum”), the epithet can hardly apply to a 


- court composed of arbitrators informally appointed by the litigants 


themselves. (Below, at 9156 the “neighbours’” court, and the 


Giperot Sixaora: are spoken of as two distinct courts.) Ritter 
thinks xvpudrarov means “ most competent” (“ befugtest”). Even so, 
it would seem to exclude the notion of an appeal from it. 
Susemih] thought it a mistake for ro wpwrov—and it may perhaps 
be worth considering whether zpwrov atc 2 and xupwwrarov here 
may not, by some accident, have changed places. Some difficulties, 
but not all, would disappear if this transposition were made. I 
think Plato means that if both sides agree to the court, the decision 
is to be final. As we proceed, we find, instead of the two appeal 
courts, two courts for the trial of different kinds of suits: (1) b 5, 
those suits in which one private citizen has a grievance against 
another: (2) b7, those in which the alleged offence is one com- 
mitted against the state—Still more puzzling is the question, 
what relation does the next court mentioned—that introduced at 
c 2—-bear to any or all of those just described? The words 7d 
tplrov audi Bytoto wv seem to mark it as the third court (of appeal) 
mentioned above at a2 f,, and the words idiwrasts rpds dAAHAOVS 
exclude the supposition that it is the court which is cognisant of 
offences against the state—that mentioned at b7. If, however, 
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at cl, we follow Burnet—alone among editors—in adopting the 
uncorrected reading of the MSS., and read Xexréov drove, putting, 
with him, only a comma after BonGeiv, we are driven to identify 
the Treason Court with the Court of final Appeal; for we must 
translate: “but as for that (court) whcn someone thinks the state 
wronged by a citizen, we must say of what kind and who the 
judges (in that court), are”; and then follows the method of 
election of the "judges of the Appeal Court. I think, as to this, 
that we cannot avoid taking O's correction, and reading Aexréov 8, 
with a full stop after BonOetv. 1t might be thought that the two- 
fold division mentioned at b4 (dv0 6:) x7A.) is to extend to both 
appeal courts; that, perhaps, ie. there were to be parallel courts-— 
(1) second and third appeal courts for “Common Pleas,” and (2) 
second and third for statc trials; but such a supposition dor3 not 
agree with what we read at e 9 ff—Plato, by calling this account 
of the courts a weprypady at 768 c 5, shows that he is conscious 
of the “sketchy” nature of this description. See below on 
768 b 4. 

c2. mparov (it correct, and it moat likely is) is adverbial, 
“ first of all” (we must set up the third Appeal Court). 

c 4. mdous Tas dpxds, as shown when the subject to cvveAGeiv 
is resumed at.c 8, is used in the sense of rdvras rods apxovtas. 

c6f. éredav .. . mpdoGev, “on the day before that on which 
the New Year is about to }-egin with the (new) moon that follows 
the summer solstice.” , 

di. All MSS. seem to have had dvopcocavrus—a thoughtless 
mistake due to the dittography of the last syllable of Qedv.— 
drdpéacOa. is used as a transitive verb governing éva dixaorHy, 
in the sense of “offer as first-fruits” or perhaps “as a ceremonial 
dedication ”—and so ‘‘consecrate.”"—mdans dpyjs éva, ‘one from 
each body of magistrates.” The gen. is governed by the azo in the 
verb ; dpx7, 28 in the following line, is used ay a collective noun. 

a2. dv... Suaxpivey is “to be likely to decide.” Cp. 
769 b1 ot« dv tore Soxet ravcacGat Koopot'oa.— Wagner's sug- 
gestion that we should read d:axpevetv—like Heindorf’s at Huth. 
287d to read droxpivei for droxpivy—gratuitously adds one to 
the small list of doubtful cases of ay with the fut. Out of the 
list given by Adam on Rep. 492c, and Goodwin, M. and T. 197, 
those at Criteo 53d, Crat. 391d, and Phaedr. 227b have only 
partial MS. support, while that at Huth. 287d has no MS. 
support at all. The only instance left by Burnet in his text is 
Rep. 815d ot5’ dy H§ee detpo. 
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23. atta: a possessive dat., used as a variety for avrov. 

@5. avrois is probably the right reading, though the Cod. 
Voss, avrov points to a quite possible variant avrovs (ATTOTCAN 
being read ATTOTEAN). 

A7. rots raAAa Stkaoripia pvyotor: possibly pevyerv was a 
technical term used of those who “had recourse to” a higher 
court; the notion being that the highest court was a place of 
refuge. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 1076 eis robs dduvous paptupas pevyets ; 

@2. rots eAopévovs avrovs: as Ritter points out, this would 
not be true of all individuals, only of the different magisterial 
bodies, each as a class. By that time many of the individuals 
who served in the previous year would have been replaced. 

e3. éay 5€ Tus xtA.; this enactment may well apply, as Ritter 
thinks (p. 168), to all courts. 

e 5. trexérw, “let him be under an obligation.” 

06. +d wucov: so the MSS.; Ritter, comparing 846 b 3—rwv 
Surraciwy trddixos éorw tro BAapGevr.—thinks this a mistake 
for 7d SurAdovov ; although it is only a minimum penalty, it may 
be all the injured man will get; for acc. to e 8f. anything beyond 
this is to be paid to the state and 7r@ rv Sixny dixacapery, 
and he might be'an informer. Wherever yawov comes from it is 
clearly a mistake. [F.H.D. suggests that the mistake arises from 
a misreading of a numerical expression. | 

e8. All editors but Wagner have adopted the Ald. rovr@ for 
the MS. rovrwv; mpes tovrwy would involve a feeble tautology 
— “the judges are to decide what penalty they are to suffer at 
ther” (i.e. “the judges’ ”) “ hand.” 

e9. wept Se trav Syporiwy éyxAnparwv: here we go back to 
the court first referred to at b 7, for the trial of offences against 
the state. In this the pnblic is to take an important part. 
Whereas, in the tribal. courts for trying suits between private 
citizens, the public is only represented by a section of itself, 
elected by lot, in state trials the jury, as we should call it, is 
to be the whole djp0s-——the Public Assembly of all the citizens, — 

768 a 1-5. Burnet has made the connexion of ideas clearer by 
marking off of yap... Siaxploewy as a parenthesis, This 
parenthesis gives the reason for the arrangement outlined in the 
main sentence, which is as follows: ‘(It is necessary) in the first 
place to admit the public to a share in the trial (of state offences) 
. . . but, while the inveption, and the fmal devision of such a 
suit must lie with the whole body of citizens, still the investiga- 
tion must ‘be conducted by such three of the highest order of 
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magistrates as the defendant and plaintiff shall agree on.” To 
the pev in a1 corresponds the dAA’ in a4, which is “resumed” 
by the d¢ in a5; dpynv re. . . drodwWopévnv is a concessive 
clause. 

a 3. ev Stxp, “justly” (“and they would justly resect being 
excluded from all share in such decisions ”’. 

a. ev is technically used of the court befcere which a case is 
tried.—Apparently then the Public Assembly had to give leave to 
prosecute, and to acquit or condemn (and assess the penalty), on 
a report from a competent legal tribunal who hai! investigated the 
case. It is to be noticed that this leaves no room for the influence 
of rhetoric on the susceptible public. 

a8. L, and several other MSS., for atroi——which is clearly 
right—read avrofs; this reading occurs as a marginal variant in 
O, and was printed in the four first edd. Ficinus would seem 
to have read avryv, as he translates “ consilium tpsum electionem 
utriusque cognovcat et judicet.” (Pussibly a scribe in whose ears 
avrot and ary sounded alike, wrote the latter by mistake; this 
then became avriv in one MS. and avrjs in another, this Inst 
changing back to avrois by the converse of the original error. 
There is no trace of a reatling avrd.)-—-érixpivev adrav THv 
aipertv éxatépov: avrorv probably depends on éxarépov— the 
choice of each of them,” not “the choice of them (ie. judges) 
made by each.” Most likely each litigant chose one judge; the 
difficulty would be to agree on the third. If each persisted in 
his own choice for the third judge, the BovAx would have to 
select one of the two. It would therefore be manifestly unwise 
for either of the litigants to choose a decided ‘partisan.—By 
BovAy we ought perhaps to understand the mpvravers, who were 
a standing committee of the BovAn—The émi- in émixpivey seems 
to mark the action of a superior authority. 

b2. 6 yap dkowdvytos . .*. efvas, “no man can feel himself 
a true citizen, who does not share the right of pronouncing 
judgement on his fellows.” This little piece of political wisdom 
helps to form a true conception of the state, and citizenship. It 
may rank with another enlightening little sentence at 740 a 2-4, 
which reminds us that the land which belongs to a citizen also 
belongs to the state. 

b4. The xai marks the duderexa Sixacrjpia as a fresh 
tribunal, and yet at b'7 below they seem to belong to the class 
of courts of first appeal mentioned above at 767a2 (4AX0 
S&ixarrypiov), Stallhaum is inclined to regard them as alternatives 
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to the court of neighbours and friends; but in that case there 
would be only one appeal court, and it is clearly laid down at 
767a3 that there are to be two. See also 915c5f. which 
distinctly speaks of the neighbours’ courts as distinct from and 
inferior to the @uAerixai Sixat. The truth seems to be that in 
this reptypady (c 5) Plato did not attempt to give us a complete 
plan of courts as they might be arranged in detail, but only to 
enumerate certain leading principles of such an arrangement ; e.g. 
(1) that there must be separate courts for state and private 
trials; (2) that there must be a second and a final court of 
appeal ; (3) that this final court must be carefully constituted. 

b5. €k rov mapaxpyua: these words mark the contrast 
between the elaborate constitution of the final appeal court and 
the haphazard choice, for the tribal courts, of the first citizens at 
hand, as occasion demanded. Probably it was not contemplated 
that the whole tribe should be assembled for their election.—It 
seems to be hinted by the coupling together of the three points of 
(1) election by lot, (2) election as occasion demanded—i.e. when 
there was a cause to try—and (3) the inaccessibility to motives of 
personal sympathy, that somehow (3) was more likely to be found 
in conjunction with (1) and (2)—Pérhaps these tribal courts were 
conceived as country courts, and the second Appeal Court in the 
city would sit more regularly, and be of a more elaborate constitu- 
tion. — Both xAjpw and €« tov mapayxpyya logically qualify 
some such word as “be appointed”; this idea is tmplted in 
Scxacery. 

b7. 6 dayey ... raperxevdo Oar, “which we assert to have 
been endowed with as complete an impartiality as the wit of man 
could devise.” 

b8. No editors put a comma after raperxevdo Oat ; i.e, they 
all take rois px Svvapéevors with it, and not with xpivey. I 
prefer, though not very confidently, to take the dat. with xpivew, 
and would therefore insert a comma before rois.—Ficinus for 
papev raperkevaoOat has “esse debere diximus,” as if he had 
read mrapacxevacréov.—rtois is masc.; Fic. takes it to be neut. 
(“ad eas lites dirimendas ”). 

cl. The durAcrixa dixaorppia are mentioned below at 915 5. 

c2. At 915c5 dmadAdrrexfa:, when used in exactly the 
same connexion as here, is expanded by the addition of mpds 
GAAnAovs and Tov éyxAnpdrwv; Ast is therefore probably right 
(Lex. 8.v.) in giving to the word in these two passages, not its 
ordinary sense of “get rid of,” “finish with,” but the meaning 
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which is more commonly found for diadAdrrecOar, and Kxatad- 
Adrrea Gat, of “to be reconciled, compound their differences.” 

c6. eipyxev: this rporwrrorotia, is like that which Plato often 
uses in the case of 4 Adyos; it is still more marked in the rattrars 

. eipjoOw two lines below.—ra 5’ daoAcire.. it is possible 
-that rd is nom. here, but moat likely dm sAcie. is used, as at Rep. 
603d 9 (6 rére dreAtropev) in the unusual sense of omit.—-This 
use of a qualifying oyeddv is a mannerisin with Plato in his later 
works.—Again L has the best reading, A and O giving dmoAciroe 
(probably meant as an opt. of wish: “some poinis, however, it 
had perhaps better leave out ”). 

c7. vouwy Besrs is equivalent to a compound noun, and, as 
such, it and not merely @eors is coupled with Siulpeois as 
the subject of the verb yiyvorro. It means regulation, and 
Flato would no doubt have used vopuevia for it, if le had not 
used that word just before. The two subjects which are best 
reserved for a final chapter are (1) the detailed regulation of 
legal and judicial procedure, and (2‘ the elaborate distinction 
between the different kinds of suits—and consequently of courts 
to try them in, The dya marks that the dxpiGBys goes with 
both vopwv Géors and Siaipects. (All previous interpreters havc 
adopted the view that both Oérrs and diaipeors are to be con- 
strued with Sucov vépnewv : “judicialium leguin exacta positio atque 
partitio” Fic. Stephanus proposed to read dixavexwv for duxav. 
Bekker would reject vouwv [and so F.H.D.], which is left out in 
one MS. (Vat. 1029), and Orelli would read vupexwv for it.) 

8. radvraus xrd., “let these subjects be told to wait till we 
have reached the end ”—lit. “to wait for us at the end.” 

d2. ryv wAciorny . . . vouobeciav: the contrast with subjects 
said to be half treated shows that this means “have received their 
full regulation,” not “have occupied the most of our legislative 
attention ” (Wagner and so Jowttt). For the use of rAciory for 
complete cf. Rep. 564a Sovdcia rieioryn, Soph. 249e ev ayvoig 
TH wAciory. 

a3. rd dé SAov . . . cages: like Schanz, I would certainly 
print Ast’s Svotknow for the MS. dtocxjoewv. “ But a complete 
and exact description of every single department of the state 
and of civic’ administration in general, is impossible ”—(with 
Stowxjoewv: “about every single point in the arrangements of 
the state and of the whole civic administration ”). Objections to 
the MS. reading are (1) the two words droixyoers and wroAurexy 
would both mean’ the same thing, ie. management, control; (2) the 
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use of zoAcrixy as an adj. is more in accordance with Platonic usage 
than its use as a subst., and when Plato does use it as a subst., 
it is generally—as e.g. at 650 b 9—in the sense of the sctence or 
art of government (Wagner tries, in vain, I think, to fit that sense 
in here); (3) the dependence of twv Storxjoewv on the neut. évds 
T€ Kai mavrwv, or on 7d dAov te Kati dxpi(Bés), though not 
impossible, is awkward. 

d5. For this use of dvéfodos in the sense of enwmeration, 
account, cp. above 718b2. A sketch of the whole, he says, must 
precede the details of the parts, because in the explanation of 
these details a reference to other departments is often necessary. 
Cp. below 812 a 8. 

d7. Here he goes on to say that we have now reached the 
right (‘xavy) point in our sketch where the subject of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates may end for the present, and the account of 
laws proper begin. Ficinus and Schneider take yevopévys as a 
gen. abs. with rys Siefddov understood—the latter translating it 
by ‘‘quoniam progressa est.” Wagner takes yev. with aipéoews— 
“ bis zur erfolgenden Wahl der Obrigkeiten.” The former,is clearly 
the right view. “You see.(viv piv), at this point, now that the 
general outline has been completed as far as the election of 
magistrates, this would be a fit conclusion for the preliminary 
part of our “subject.” 

e2. kat connects ixavj—which is supposed to be carried on 
to épx7j—with dv. kai dxv. ov. ere Seouevyn ; the failure to see this 
led the first three printed edd. to substitute éort for the MS. éru, 
Though Bas. 2 corrected this error, it reappeared in Steph. 

07. piAiws : what specially pleases the Athenian’s hearers is 
that he has enabled them to see the subject as a whole in its two 
main divisions of (1) Political Machinery, and (2) Legal Enactment. 

769 a1. Above at 68507 the Ath. says rept véueov Taifovras 
raider rpexButikny swdpova, and at 712b1 mrepibpeba ar ie 
kaOdsrep matdes mperBtrar, mwAdrrew T Aoyp Tods vodpovs. 
There is the same contradiction of terms in Parmenides’s mrpay- 
parewdn maidiay watfey (Parm. 137») as in the gudpwv madia 

Stareraurpéevy here: radia involves the notion of a pastime, 
and of make-believe ; but there is a method and.a meantng in this 
ma.did, as is shown by tle words mpayparesnidns and eudpwyr, 

a3. This contrast is still further brought out by Cleinias’s 
answer. The connexion between the two remarks is better seen 
when we notice that the first begins with xaA@s and the second 
with xadjv. “A fine game,” the Ath, says: “A fine piece of 
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work,” Cleinias answers. Notice also the contrast between 
mpexButov and avdpiv.—dyrodv is “set forth,” “display.” The 
“work” is the acttal constitution of Cleinias’s new state. 

aT ff. olc 0” dru xrA, “just as the artist’s brush, yor know, 
seems never to get to the end of its work upon the several figures 
in his. picture, but looks as if it were going on everlastingly 
heightening colour or ‘relieving’ it, or whatever the initiated call 
the process,—mnever reaching the point at which it admits of no 
further increase of beauty or vividness.” (ra yeypapuéva comes in 
better earlier in the English sentence.) Ast wished to eject 
xaOdzep, but it is better to suppose a conversational inconsequence 
—“ just as the artist's brush, you know,” standing fur ‘you kuow 
how the artist’s brush”; the xa@drep enables us to put in the 
“how,” and marks the simale. 

a8. (wv: though (gov is used for “ picture” below at c 1 and 5, 
1 think Ast and Stallb. are wrong in translating (wv by 
““nectures” here; it is “ figures.” 

a9. droxpaive : at Arist. De color. 796 a 24, where, however, 
there is a variant aroxpw(eras, this verb is taken to mean “to 
change the colour of.” If, however, it means here to change, or tv 
tone down, or simply to remove colour, as some have thought, the 
expression is too straightforward to be technical; and that is what, 
the subsequent words proclaim it to have been. At Rep. 586 c¢ 1 
spurious pleasures are said to look like real pleasures hecause they 
are “thrown into relief” (droypatvopévas) by adjacent pains, The 
sense of “throw up,” “relieve” (by adjacent contrast) also exactly 
suits our present passage. Therefore I think Ast and Stallb. 
right (but see Adam, on the Republic passage) in taking the use 
in the two Platunic passages to be the same. (A.M.A. holds that 
droxpaivew describes removal of colour, the relief being obtained by 
contrast, which normally consists of removal or darkening of 
adjacent colour. The explanation of dwoypavew in Tim. Lea. 
—Td Ta xpworbevra Eévorrorgiv—does not help us much, unless it 
be thought that ‘‘combinatton” of colours is akin to the bring- 
ing out the force of one colour by the juxtaposition of a contrasted 
one.)—Tovd xp 7) droxp. and xocpovoa both depend, in different 
ways, upon tatoac Gar, 

bl. For of (wypddwv maides cp. above on 720 b 5.——dy rav- 
cosrat is just like dv Staxpivev at 767 d 2. 

b2. dore: the words ov« dv mote. . . ravcacGa: contain the 
idea “will never reach a particular final point,” and on this idea 
depends “such as to admit of no further improvement.” 
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b5. éei, “‘alioqui,” Ast; cp. on 669b6. A clear case of érei 
“although.” All interpreters but Ast and Jowett seem to have 
taken dxovwv as governing ravra, as if Cl. said “listening to your 
words teaches me,” and translate éwei by since, or for, as if it 
introduced a reason why it was only by such listening that he 
could learn. This is far-fetched. What Cl. says is: “J know pretty 
well from hearsay what you mean, though I am no expert in the 
painter's craft."—-The kat avrds is best translated by emphasizing 
the first I. 

b6ff. “That doesn’t matter; we can easily use the above- 
mentioned fact about it as an illustration.” 

b7. ws is epexegetic of 7d rovdvde—“ nempe, scilicet ” ” (Ast). — 
“ Let us put it to the following use——such as to ask . 

cl. (pov: asurvival of the Gk. use of (gov—“ living creature ” 
—for “pieture” may perhaps be seen in the Art term “still life.” 

c 1-8. From Ast downwards, all edd. have adopted Van Heusde’s 
correction of the MS. réws to re as; but there remain two violent 
breaks in the construction—quite (pace O. Apelt p. 4) beyond the 
range, I think, of Platonic anacolutha. The second is the jump 
from Tov sravandeey re in c4 to olds te éoras inc6. This is 
entirely obviated by supposing, with Herm., that Plato wrote not 
tov but ds before éravopAovv. Schanz alone ventures to follow 


Herm. in his text. The re and the xai link the two clauses 


together in a way which is impossible if the text stands as the 
MSS. have it.—The earlier break is in ¢ 1-3 kai rovr’ ... ypdvov, 
and should be remedied, I think, by inserting <iévar> after det— 
for which some early copies seem to have had 6). If this x) was 
a true variant, and not a corrector’s guess, it points to some 
confusion ‘in the text at this point; and it does not seem impossible 
that tévac—which exactly represents Ficinus’s progrediatur—should 
have been accidentally omitted. Without some such addition I 
thigk it is impossible to arrive at any of the renderings which 
have been given for the passage. The ro before davAdrepov in 
O2 I take to be a guess, made to bring it into line with rd BéAriop, 
by a corrector who did not see that the rd does not go with 
Bédrvov but with icyxe (intr). Whether we insert the rd or not, 
we cannot construe the sentence satisfactorily if we take ioe as 
transitive; nor has ioyecv, however we take it, any satisfactory 
predicate in the received reading. Ficinus’s rendering is: “ quod 
non ad peius sed ad melius futuro tempore progrediatur. ” (A.MLA, 
suggests taking rov7’ to be the subject to tryew in the sense of 
yiyverOa1—cp. BeAtinv yiyvyras at e 1.) 
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¢3. ouvvoeis, ‘‘nonne vides?” Fic. All edd. except Ast print 
the whole sentence as a question. 

c5. (av te opddAnrar . . .) bd xpovev: ep. Tim. 22d 8&0 
pakpav xpdvov yeyvouévn riov ext yis tupt ToAAG POop. The 
pl. xpovos seems to have been a mannerism of Plato’s later style ; 
cp. Laws 850b5, 798b 1, 872e6, 6804 4, 7384 5, (Phil. 366). 

C6. wpds THY Téxvv. goes, not with waparehOev, as Schneider 
——“ praetermissum ad artem,”-—but with doGevetas— wegen seiner 
eigenen Schwiche in der K:inst” (Wagner) Cp. Laws 757¢3 
pei(ove mpds dpetiv, Prot. 31864 mrpds ypaduxny (Perrin ever Oat 
... Kal éribwcev), Phasdr, 263d5 rexvixwrépas pds Adyous, 
Alc. I. 120e4 wActous . . . wpds dperiy. 

c8. All edd. but Herm. follow Steph. in emending the MS. 
Tupapever to Tapapevel. 

di-el. “Well, don’t you think the lawgiver will want to do 
likewise :—first to frame laws as nearly perfect as may be, and 
then, as time goes on, and he finds how his plans work in practice, 
is there, think you, a lawgiver in creation so foolish as to be blind 
to the fact that there must be numberless details left in a condition 
which will need the attention of a correcting hand, if the 
administrative system of the state he has founded is to go on 
getting more perfect instead of less ?” 

a6. If wrapaXcireoOau is right, it ought not to be translated as 
if it were a simple Aetrer Gar —'* be left behind him ”—as do Fic., 
Schn., and Wagn. It must be “that there are many omissions, or 
deficiencies” (for successors to correct). I think it possible, though, 
that the simple AcéreoOa: is what Plato wrote. It is like him to 
vary the expression of a corresponding passage; and like a com- 
mentator to make the two passages uniform. As it is, the MS. 
text is somewhat redundant. [F.H.D. thinks Plato meant vapa- 
AeirerOar.J—We may imagine ,Plato applying this analogy to a 
philosopher, and the doctrines which he leaves to his school.— 
ovverdpevoy does not, I think, denote following the lawgiver, but 
attending to the laws—the same notion as is contained in the 
purdrrev (kal éravopOovv) at e 7. 

e1. epi c. ace. is equal to a possessive genitive. Cp. on 685¢2. 

e3: For ris yap ov; inserted in the middle of a sentence 
Heindorf on Gorg. 487 cps. Soph. Electra 1307 GAA’ of Oa pev 
ravOévie, ras yap od; kAdwv, Steph. was the first to suggest the 
correct punctuation of this passage-—mdvyra ovrivovv: I have not 
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been able to find another instance of was écrzo(ovv) declined as if 


it were was Tis. 
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e5ff. Burnet ig clearly right in taking épyp kal Adyos with 
duddfecev Gv rather than with pnxavav €xou, though he has only 
Ficinus among previous interpreters on his side.—rtiva tpdmov 5:6. 
dv is a dependent interrogative explaining what rovro is; the 
Siddgeev av after riva rpdrov is just like the y/yvoir’ ay after 
dus at 770d 1. As A, ace. to Schanz, has rova, the scribe evidently 
took 5:6, to be the apodosis to. «i éyou.—eire pet(ova eire €AdTTW: 
some make this agree with érepov (Fic.), some with évvocav 
(Schneider, Wagner) ; Jowett takes it with tpdrov. The alternatives 
already mentioned admit of six different translations of the passage ; 
and there is further the doubt which has been felt whether wpiv 
emt téXos €AGeiy means (1) “until he has finished his explanation,” 
or (2) “until he succeeds in his object,” or (3) Stallb. thinks it may 
mean “while life lasts.” (2) is right, I think.—As to the reading 
in e5, Ald. waa no doubt right in correcting the MS. rovrov 
to xovro. Possibly the scribes understood rovrov to be rov 
vopoGerny, but more likely the final v was accidental. (1 think 
Fio, read revd, and either read or put in a kai after vouous; but 
his translation is not literal enough to indicate his reading clearly.) 
We may translate: “ Well; supposing a man discovers a way to 
teach another, however imperfectly, by precept or example, the 
right method of conserving or improving laws, he will persevere, 


., won't he, in his explanation of his method, until he succeeds ?” 


77036. ev Svopais tov Biov: the reading at Arist. Poet. 1457 
b24, which attributes this phrase to Empedocles, rests on inferior 
MS. authority ; but it looks like a sensible correction of Aristotle’s 
text, and may even have had the support of some independent 
tradition unknown to us. 

@ 8. Kat rovrovs, “them too” (as well as ourselves).—-avrovs, 
“at the same time,” goes with the following words. (Schneider's 
“hos quoque ipsog ” is pointless.) 

bl. CL. “Certainly ; if we can.” 

b5. nyets méprodAa. rapareiomev, “ we lawgivers shall leave 
innumerable deficiencies in each of the subjects about which we 
legislate”; ic. “in every division of our legislation,”—For the 
omission of wepi with dv cp above 659a7 éx TavTov oTopaTos 
obirep tots Oeods érexadécaro, 714d2 mpds GAAo te... TH 
Fuphepov. 

D6 ov pay ard’ .. . repsenynGev, “at the same time we shall. 
do our. best: to provide what I may call a sketch of the important 


details, and the general outline, This sketch it will be for you to 
turn into the finished picture.” 
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c.2. avrd, “what it is”—the guiding principle, ie, indicated 
by the words dro: BAérovres, It is the same as tradra eis daep 
kTA, at c5.—The following passage is 4 reminiscence of 63002 
and 631d, which is again recalled beluw at 963 a 3. 

¢ 7-e6. “Our unanimous decision amounted briefly to this: 
in whatsoever way our citizen’s natuxe, be it of nan or woman, 
young or old, was likely to achieve a full measure of the excellence 
of soul of which it is capable, as the result of some cccupation, 
some habit, some kind of possession or desire, or opinion, or of 
some mental discipline, towards this same object every nerve shall 
be strained as long as life lasts; mobody in any station must show 
a preference for any kind of thing that thwarts these means (of 
achieving perfection) ; he must sacrifice even the staie, if it appears 
necessary that it should be overturned, sooner than see it bow to a 
servile yoke at the bidding of its meaner citizens, or else he must 
give up the state and become an exile. Any such fate must be 
suffered by men sooner than they should accept a reime productive 
of their deterioration.” 

dl. anjp dyatos is predicate, the subject being @rvus in d 4. 
—For yiyvowr’ av cp. on 769 e6. 

a3. For wouis xriaews Apelt (1901 Prag) would read ror’ 
doknoews ; after exetnSevparos, however, aokijoews is de trop. 
[F.H.D. “probably right ; see 896d."]—The (éx) paOnparwv rote 
tiwwyv is a foreshadowing of the dxpsBeorrépa raideia of 965 b 1. 

a5. This ézws is the indirect form of ws, and introduces the 
gist of the above-mentioned cvyxwpyars. 

46. Stephanns’s restoration of rerapevn for the MS. reraypevy 
is confirmed by Ficinus’s “ omni studio tendat.” 

G7. rovrows is not (as Ficinus) “this object,” but these erury- 
Sedpara, 7On KTA, 

el. pnd’ dorurotv : ie. whether he be an official or a private 
citizen. (Stallb. prefers uy’ oteobv, which occurs in a MS. of no 
authority.)—eAevrdv: so MSS. Here we approach the central 
knot in this bundle of entanglement. Issee no way of untying it. 
It has been cut in different ways. From Stallb. I would adopt 
the change of the MS, tropetvaca to vropeivucay, and I would 
put a comma after yiyverOa:, and read teAcurav for reAcvTav, 
taking it with mdAews in the sense of “part with the state,” 
“sacrifice the state” (on the analogy of Biov, Adyou reAcvrav). It 
seems to me that we want two alternatives of which 7 Aeirecy is 
the second, the infinitives being governed by an imaginary “ but 
must choose” implied, by contrast, in pndev mporiyswov. If we 
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have no such infinitive in the place of reAeurav we are driven (with 
Fic.) to take é6éAew «rd. as the alternative to Aevrecv—i.e. (do 
something) ‘‘sooner than either sit down under the rule of mean 
men, or go into exile”; and it is not clear what the “something” is: 
Ficinus takes it to be ‘‘die for his country.” But even if he could 
get this out of reAevrwv Sé Kai roAews, and could fit in day... 
ylyverOa1, the words rdvra ra rowwvta in e4 imply that more 
sacrifices (than that of life alone) have been mentioned. His 
translation is: “ Pro patria praeterea, si necesse sit, mori paratus 
sii antequam velit aut eversam videre civitatem iugoque servitutis 
subiectam a peioribus gubernari, aut fuga ipsam deserere.”-—Of the 
alternatives as I read them, the latter (exile) would only be 
adopted when the “right minded ” were too few to make a fight ; 
the former danger (extinction of the state) would result when 
neither side was strong enough to gain the upper hand, and they 
destroyed each other. (Ast would read kal wdXAews avdoraros, 
eav dv. d, ylyv., and dvropuevas; his two alternatives then are 
(1) banishment, (2) flight.—Stallb. keeps dvdorarov, makes 7rdéAews 


depend on it, reads wropeivarav, and, like many editors, puts 


only a comma after méAcv.' Wagner would read 76 moAews for 
woAews ; he supplies, I imagine, édv dvayxyn gatvnra with Xei- 
we, With these two interpreters as in e4 is not for, but that. 


~Schanz reads tropeivas with Ast, and rejects 7) with Madvig.) 


e7. vyeis, like the yyeis at b5, is emphatic: that was “we 
lawgivers”; this is “you vopoddiAakes.”—nuov goes with rods 
vouous.—The tavra éxdrepa (and the ratra in the following line) 
are not, as Ast and Stallb, (1) private, and (2) public, virtue, but 
(1) the encouragement of such pursuits etc. as are helpful to virtue 
(d 2), and (2) the discouragement of droca éumddia rovrous (d 7). 
—I accept unhesitatingly O. Apelt’s (p. 11) restitution of érdvite 
for the MS. ézucveire; “pass in review” exactly describes the 
action proper to the voyzopiAaxes. Above at 708e1, O and all 
the inferior MSS. had emra:vav where A alone had preserved 
éravuov. Cp. also 693 c & Theat. 186 b 8. 

77141. Ficinus puts in cas tnquam vituperate after vopovs ; 
acting on this hint, or on one from Cornarius, Steph. silently 
inserts péeyere prev into the Gk. text at that point. 

a3. rov adyabuv Aeyopevwy : the worst of it: is that some of 
these éurddia—e.g. great wealth—are regarded as legitimate objects 
of ambition. 

a5. dpxy 5¢. . . ypyyévn, “we must next begin our laws 
somewhat as follows, keeping religion in view from the first.” 
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That is, we must obtain the sanction of religion to our political 
divisions and arrangements, (He has said this before, at 738 b ff, 
with reference to the territorial divisions.) 

a6. avaAaPeiv is rather more than “call to mind”; > 738 b 2 
those concerned were bidden “to give their minds to” (AaPeiv) the 
arithmetic of the civic arrangements: here ws are told to “ give 
our minds to it again,” and in this case to consider the subdivisions 
of 5040. 

a7. efyev is the “philosophic” imperfect—'how many we 
found that it had.” 

bil. zpordédpovs, ‘ convenient.” 

b3. dpOdraru, “exactiy.”"—In iv, Jeod Sdpov, and cipdurov 
at b5 and 7 Plato emphasizes the notion that the properties of 
number lie deep in the nature of things. 

b4. éxdorny .. . THV poipay, “each of these twelfths.” 

b5. tepdv: Ficinus’s translation “sacrum esse dei munus,” 
though it fits Steph.’s conjectural tepdv, dees uot prove that he 
had not our MS. text before him. He always allows himself a 
translator’s right to vary modes of expression. The gender of 
éropevny is in favour of iepdv.—éropevny, “corresponding to,” 

b6 TH Tov ravrés repiddy : “ haud dubie ad orbem signiferum 
s, zodiacum haec spectant,” Ast—06.d ... dvavoyyjv, “that is 
just why its instinct sways every city by consecrating these 
divisions, though some (authorities) perhaps make a more exact 
partition and consecrate it with more happy results than others,” 
5.6 is strengthened by xai as at Hpist. 33506, and Phaedr. 258 ¢ 4. 

b7. For dyev used in this absolute sense cp, Eur. Hipp. 
1268 od trav Oewv dxaprrov dpéva kal Bporav ayes, Kuper, 
—Ficinus takes tepovv to be an inf, translating ductt 
.. . ad eas sacrandas; though such a statement fits the context 
far better than any translatipn we can get out of tepovy as a 
participle, dye. cannot be used in the sense of compels (to do 
something). Is it possible that we ought to read tepotoav = 
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“leads them along a course of hallowing of the divisions”? (Ast, 


Schneider, and Wagner take racav roAduv to be totam cwitatem.) 
c4f eri Odrepa dys yiyverat, “you can mend it one way.” 
There are two ways of arriving at an exact multiple of eleven, 
either by addition or subtraction (Wagner).—dmovepew does not 
mean exactly “to subtract,” but “to set aside.” This meaning 
comes out clearly when there is no dative of the person or thing 
to which something is assigned; eg. at Polit. 276d rhv 
drroveynOeivav eripedntixyy it means “which is made into a 
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special class.” Cp. also Laws 848a7. (Grou conjectured azro- 
tHnOcioacy, aud Ast accepted it. Ficinus takes ert Odrepa with 
droveunGeioary, “si... ad alteram partem .. . accesserint.”) 

ck. Ty wapotoy PHuy Kat Adyw: hendiadys, “the principle 
just enunciated.” 

di. ravrnv: Schneider, who translates “et distributionem 
hanc faciamus,” apparently takes radryv to stand for ryv Siavopyv 
ravrny ; all other interpreters take it to mean ryv moAw or THY yNV. 
Ast reads auryyv for it. Ficinus leaves it, out in his translation. 

a3. ém’ avrois: i.e, at the altars (Schn. ‘“‘ad eos”; apparently 
he takes avrois to refer to the patron deities). 

24. dwiexa pev . . . Stapepiopm: apparently each tribe had 
one rural, and one urban festival every month; the former for 
the tribe as a whole, the latter for that tribe’s division of the city 
proper (cp. above 745 e 2). 

a5. Oewv ... Geovs: in the previous exposition of the 
advantages of these religious ovvodo. or wvAAoyou at 738d 6, the 
advantages were likewise represented as being of two kinds: (1) 
religious, and (2) social, The second class there corresponds 
almost exactly to the second class here. The first there was 
expressed in the difficult words 6rws dv... €is Tas xpetas 
exdoras evpdpeav trapacKkevatwot, The words which here repre- 
sent the first class I take to mean “to secure the favour of 
heaven and all the heavenly influences,” taking tov zepi Geovs as 
well as Gewv to depend on ydpiros. At 796¢3 we shall find a 
similar difficulty in dealing with the elusive word ydpis—rhv rhs 
Oeov xdpw tipwvras. Here it has generally been interpreted to 
mean either gratitude, or worship (and by sume tov wept Oeous is 
made to depend directly upon é€vexa): “primum quidem diis 
habendae gratiae et rerum divinarum causa” (Schneider)—“ haec 
deorum primo divinorumque colendorum gratia ita fiant” (Ficinus). 
(A.M.A. agrees with this.) 

7. ws daivey ay marks the inclusion of the last named object 
as an opinion for which the speaker is personally responsible. 
The necessity of mutual acquaintance to the members of a com- 
munity was enlarged: on at 738 e.1 ff. 

al. zpos, “in view of.” 

2. tiv dyvoway .. . exdidwos: Gv, a, and ois are generaliz- 
ing neuters; tovrwy (depending on dyvorav) has to be supplied 
in thought, as their antecedent.—-ris_ is almost equal to a plural— 
“ people."— We may translate: “to. put an end to ignorance of 
brides’ families and brides themselves, as well as of families into 
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which daughters marry.” For tire neut. plur. Cp. mperovra at 772 
d 7, and Soph. Ani. 659 ei yap rd y’ eyyev] hice: Exoopa Opiva, 
kapta tovs éfw yévors, and Soph. Phil. 448f. There is no need, 
with Ast, to write jv for a, 

05, orovdys . . . madids . .. yopevovras: Plato is never 
tired of finding “earnest.” in pleasurale spurt; cp. 672e5 Sry 
pev mov xopela SAn raidevors iv Hiv, and 656¢2 riv wept ras 
Movoas mwaideiay te Kut awadidv, and the place assigned to 
pleasure, and festivals in the theory of education as expounded at 
653 c ff. 

77282. pera... mpopdres: this is not to be done at all 
times, and as a matter of course; a reason must be assigned, and 
a particular age fixed on. Some old story might associate such 
relaxation of ordinary rules with a particular age, and s0 give it 
& quasi-religious sanction. The tivds is possibly an indication 
that 7Acxia is not used in the ordinary sense of time of life, but 
in that of occasion, season ; cp., however, Symp. 206 ¢ émecdav ev 
Tive WAcKia yevwvrau, 

a3, pexptrep aidots cwdpovos exdorwy, “ under the restraint 
of a clean-minded shame on the part of all.” A caddpuwv aidas 
would admit of greater relaxation than an aidws of the wrong 
sort. Cp. Plut. Lye. ch. xiv. 1) 8 ydpvwors trav mapbivwrv ovdéev 
aia pov elxev, aidods pev rapotons axpacias § drotons.—-exdoTwv 
suggests that there might be some who would not be fit for such 
a function.—For the connexion of aidés and cudpporbvy cp. 
Phaedr, 253d ripqs epaoris peta cwppucivys Te Kai atdovs, 
and Charm. 160 ef. 

a5. Tovs Tav xopov apxovras Kat vopoGeras: these would be 
the dywviorrikis dOA0GEerat of rept yoppdiay mentioned above at 
764e2; vopuobéras seems used here in the limited sense of 
dOX0VEraS. 

a6. dcov dy, “wherevef,” lit. “to whatever extent.”-—The 
Aldine rérrovrus looks simpler at first, but rarrovres gocs rather 
better with the neut. sing. door. (If rdrrovras be read it would 
seem better to put the comma after vouoléras instead of after 
vonopvAdkcwy.) Schneider and Burnet are the only editors retain- 
ing the MS, text. (Schneider, and others, take vouoGeras to he 
predicative, ie. coupled by xai with ér:yeAnrds and Koopyrds.)— 
Ald. also changed the MS. écov to dowv, but only the next three 
printed edd. followed him in this—Is it possible that vopoferas 
is a mistake for d@Aoderas ? 

a7. Ast would make dca opixpa kat roAAd the direct obj. 
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of ex Actresy, but it is best to take doa xrX. closely with rovatra 
wavra, and supply “ aliquid ” (Schn.) with éxAetrecv. 

b 2. kar’ évavrov, “ quotannis,” Strengthened and amplified by 
the def ; “in each succeeding year.” 

b4. tas a dv Spos xrA., “ until the regulations for such proceed- 
ings shall seem to have been sufficiently defined.” 

b5. The MS. yopds for ypdvos was very likely due to the 
dpos in the preceding line. 

b6. As no MS. has a possible reading, we shall do well to 
follow Schanz and Burnet in adopting what is by far the best 
of the conjectures in place of the Sexarnpis of A and O, ie. 
Schneider’s Sexaernpis. This, like the vulgate dexaérapos, might 
be an adj., in which case the genitives Qvo.wv and yopewv 
would depend on éueipias, but it is best to take it as a noun 
on which the two genitives depend directly: “a ten years’ 
cycle of festal sacrifice and dance would be a reasonable and 
adequate period to assign” (lit. rayOels is “if assigned ”) “¢ for 
each and all of the details” (Ast, holding that rdvta xai éxaora, 
and the lawgiver’s enactments, both during and after the ypdvos 
Tax Oeis, refer, not to lepa alone, but to all legislation, would reject 
the words Ouc.wv re xai Xopeuioy ; but, as Ritter says (p. 171), 
the mention at d2 of Oewv pavreias favours the general view that 
the whole passage refers to iepd alone. 

cl. xowvy: i.e. in consultation with the lawgiver. 

c2. erhéperv here means “report.”—r7s avtov apxis, “ within 
the sphere of their office.” 

C3. Exagroy: ie, ex. Td mapadeutopevov. 

e 4. TOD KaAus eLerpyda Ga depends on and explains réAos. 

c6. avrois,: ie. the various officials. 

ci. “ karadopBdvew: proprie dicitur quicquid inopinatum et 
repentino quasi impetu nos deprehendit, et in universum quod 
improvisum nobis accidit,” Ast.—doas .. . émeAOdvras: émed- 
Oetv is used, I think,—as at 850c¢2 éreAOwy Kai weicas Thy 
woA\tv—rather in the sense of consult, lay a matter before, than in 
that of visit ; and so it governs apxds and Sjyov as well as pavreias. 
The xopav dpxovres and the vosodvAaxes are to consult first the 


-whole body of state officials, next the public assembly, and thirdly 


all the oracles. A single objection from any of these quarters is 
to be fatal to a project of change. 

d4. For xparety abs, in the sense of “to have the best of it”: 
ep. Phaedr. 272b 6 pt) mesOdpevos xparei, and below 83944 
and 5, Tim. 54a. 
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a5. After this important ‘ligression the Ath. resumes the 


thread broken at a4.—Ald. (not Steph., as Stallb. says) altered 
the MS. ordre into éréGev—-an improvement in every respect ; 
cp. Rep. 362b érera yapeiy Srdé0ev dv BovAnruu—mware Kal 
eixoot, See note on 72151. 

6. cKxordy Kat oxozopevos tr’ dAAwY: the occasior. seems 
to be thought of as a qnasi-medical examination of candidates for 
matrimony. At the same time in the xatd vodv éauvre we discern 
recognition of the part which personal preference may play iu the 
matter. Cp. on 773 b 7. 

a7. wpérovra: cp. above on 771e3. (Heindorf quite un- 
necessarily conjectured mpézov Tu.) 

el. A has rds for was, and rev for érov; L and 02 
corrected the first mistake, and A* the second.—rav qwevre: the 
article implies that this limit has been mentioned befo.e; cp. 
721b1. 

e2. ws, “quo pacto” (Fic). For the use of (nreiy cp. 630e. 

03. ws drow KAeccvias: cp. above, 723d 6 ff. 

e5. eduBés re xrA.: it is not clear whether Cleinias mean» 
that the subject of marriage comes in aptly at the point where the 
Ath. has introduced it, or that marriage is a subject which will 
specially profit by a wise preamble; probably the latter. 

e6. «kai emphasizes pad’; so at 773c2 kal padioro. 

773a1. rovs . . . yaptous, “such marriages as commend them- 
selves to the wise.” This matter is discusse! in just the same sense 
at Polit. 310 b fff. 

a8. é€av rdAXa iod(y: ie. if a man is hesitating between two 
choices, the only difference being that there is rather more money 
in one case than in the other, he should choose the poorer.—All 
through this disquisition it is the choice of the family into which 
to marry, rather than the choice of an individual bride which the 
speaker has in view. ° 

a4. riovra : used like our “ prefer,” in the sense of “ choose.” 
The participle contains the more significant idea: “prefer, when 
you marry,” etc. Cp. Hipp. Mat. 303e2 ravras mpd tov dAdo 
TUT AVTES. 

a6. Td ydp cuaddv ... mpds aperjy, “for homogeneity and 
proportion are far superior to a state of excess,” Here he is think- 
ing, not of the married pair, nor even of the families united 
by the match, but of the effect produced by various kinds of 
marriages on the state of society at large. If men always aim at 
marrying into richer families than their own, wealth will tend to 
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accumulate in a narrow area, and a similar excess of poverty will 
be found at the other end of the scale. 

a7. In the same way endowments of mind and character must 
be tempered by the admixture of opposites, if the state is to be 
manned in a salutary fashion. (Plato would doubtless, in modem 


times, have counselled alliances between families of opposite 


political views.) 

b 5. pvncretw ydpov sounds likea poetical expression ; possibly 
it is a reminiscence of Eur. [.4. 847 pvyoredw ydpous ovK dytas 
ws eifacey, 

b6. éperas S€ rws xrA.: again it is the family with which 
the alliance is to be made, rather than the positive qualities of the 
particular bride or bridegroom, which are supposed to determine 
the choice, It does not seem to have occurred to Plato that 
personal inclination, if more play were allowed to it, might act in 
the same way as the counsels of of éudpoves. 

cl. tpdérwv 7Ocow : cp. 968d 2 tpdrwv HOer Kal eGecry. 

c2. nuiv is emphatic, “to us, the founders of this state,” as 
opposed to rais rAciorats rédeou—xKal padirra: ep. kal pada at 
7726. 

c3. Sa Adyou, “expressly” (not “per rationem” as Fic.),— 
vouy is an instrumental dat. (not “add to the law” as Jowett), 

c7. yeAota qualifies the infinitives rpoordarrew and dvayKdcetv. 


“So at Xen. Mem. iv, 2. 32 Kat 7d vyraivew Kai rd vooeiv ... 


ayaa av etn. 

c8. dv éyeipa: (Ast) is better than dy dveyedpar (Bekker) for 
the MS. ««dveyeipor. Both A and O have a blank space 
between Ovydv and eyetpar, which may well have been filled with 
dv, due to dittography of the first syllable of the already misread 
dveyeipar. éyeipew is far commoner in Plato than dveyeipecy, 
more particularly in the figurative sense—cp. Rep. 440¢6 ovx 
éOéXer mpds ToOUTOV avrov eyeiper Oar O Ovpds ;—The rare optative 
form in -ae (cp. above 719 e¢3) was not so unusual in Homer 
as in Attic prose, and was perhaps adopted here from a vague 
reminiscence of Homer’s Tpwoiv Oupdv éyeipar, though the latter, 
like the Homeric pévos éyetpecv (with dat.), is used, not in the 
sense of incense, but in that of “put heart into.”—-The early 
printed edd. insert xai before Oupdv dveyeipar. 

G1. Sixnv xparjnpos Kexpapévyv, “mixed after the fashion 
of a drinkers’ bowl.”—od x«x7rX., “in which the wine, when 
poured in, is hot to madness, but when chastened by another and 
a sober divinity, thanks to good company, yields a wholesome 
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and innocuous beverage,”——parvéuevos is not merely an epithet 
of olvos; it is part of the predicate At An sent, ete. 792b 
Plutarch paraphrases xoda(éuevos by cupoviter bar Kodatdpevor. 
Plutarch’s comment at De aud. poet. 15e illustrates ayoBey Kat 
pETpLOV 5 it is dparpel yap 1 KpGois top ovvuy 7d fsAdrov, 
ov Tuvatpoves TO xpnuipov. [F.H.D. ¢%. alsu Phil. 61¢6.] To 
Athenaeus this passage is simply a “familiar quotation”; he 
applies it, in a manner quite inconsistent with its context, merely 
to enforce the precept ov xpy peOverv, [Longinus] Tlept dyous says 
that in the judgement of inany Plato's own style here necds the 
chastening of a “spirit of soberness”: vydovra yap, pact, Gedv ro 
ddwp Aéyerv, kdhaciv 8€ Tiv Kpaciv, TowTOD Teves TO dete odxi 
vnpovros éori. , 

G5. eav pev vouw ra rovadru dvayxaioy: not “the law must 
leave such matters” (Jowett), nor even, as Schneider and Wagner, 
“we must omit such matters tn our law”; the following 5€ clause 
shows that we ought to supply weipao6ac from it, and translate 
“(the wise man) must give up trying to attain such objects by law.” 

d6. érgSovra weiPew: so at 664b4 érgdev is used of the 
persuasive power of povuixy; similarly at 671a1 erpddv yiy- 
verGat véots mpds dperyv. Stallb. eps. $37¢6 erddwv reiGevv, 
and 944b3 rovatra rapajivOotpevos erddey, and Rep. 60843 
érddovres Hpiv avrois tovtov Toy Adyov ... Kal tatTnv Thy 
erwdnv. 

d7. ryv trav waidwy cpaddryta adrav ubrois: above at b7 
he said the state would be ill-balanced if some citizens were 
excessively rich while others were excessively poor; here he 
points to the fear that the natures of the offspring would be 
one-sided if the temperaments of the parents both inclined towards 
the same extreme. There he was thinking of the external 
circumstances of the citizens; here of the natures and tempera- 
ments of the children. It is’not easy to determine whether oy. 
avr. air. means that the object which each single father (€cacrov) 
must have in view is (1) the approximation of all citizens to a 
common type, (2) the resemblance of the men’s own children to 
each other—so Wagner—or (3) the “equability ”--so Schneider 
and Jowett—of each child’s own temperament. The emphatic 
adrov inclines me to the third interpretation. Schanz says A has 
avrois. 

el. Steph. was the first editor to print aAyorov for the 
vor nihili dwrAeiorov of the MSS., though A? and O*% made the 


correction.— The insattability of those who desire the wrong sort- 
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of “equality ” is, by a rhetorical figure, transferred to the equality 
itself. 

e4. Biafouevov—which is a variety in expression for Bia—is — 
antithetic to 6’ dveiSous; like érddovra in d6 it agrees with 
the subject of ihe kt on which dzrorpéretv depends. (Schanz 
reads Bidfer Oar; Stallb. says Bva(duevov “stands per anacoluthon ” 
for the inf.; while Ast compares it to idiomatic participles after 
verbs of saying and perceiving where we should expect an inf.) 

e6. eurporfe: at 721b6 ff. Here we have a further 
glimpse into Plato’s deepest thoughts on human destiny. There 
we read that yeveocs, the power of reproduction, gives the human 
race a hold on immortality; here he says that ,yeveous provides 
for the continuous service of rd wravrwy apiorov (728d 1), the 
supreme object of worship, and implies that only those who serve 
the Highest get into touch with tis devyevous picews—real, 
indestructible existence. Thus we are led on to that wonderful 
passage at 903 c, where we are told that every yéveors fashions an 
instrument for helping to secure the felicity of the universe, and 
that the great mistake to which each insignificant mortal is liable 
is to fancy that the universe is made for him, and not he for it. 
—With ris devyevots dioews dvréxerPar cp. above 721¢6 
adavarias perecAngévat, and Aristot. De an. 4156429 iva tov det 
kat Tov Oeiov perexwowy, 7 SivavTat 

e7. Steph. first corrected the MS. xaraXeizovri to the acc., 
though he left the dat. in his text. 

4al. With trypéetas avd’ avrov mapadiddévar cp. 776b3 

kaGarep apmdda rdiy Biov mapadiddvras aAXros e£ GAAwy, 
Oeparrevovras det Beods Kara vopous. 

a2. ws xp) yapeiv: these words are difficult. Ficinus, misled 
either by his text or by his eye, seems to have joined them to the 
wept yapuv in '773e5; for there his translation is: “ad nuptias 
igitur, ut decet, celebrandas”; here it is merely “de nuptiis 
ineundis.” Wagner takes ws to be how-—-going back, ie, to the 
subject of the sort of marriage which is advisable—a subject 
discussed above at 773 a ff.—he would even read ots for ws. But 
the following threat of penalties upon obstinate bachelors is in 
favour of Schneider's and Jowett’s view that ws is that, and that 
the words mean “that marriage is a duty,” and depend rather 
upon mpooiutafopevos than on eizor. I would suggest that it 
may have been a marginal heading which strayed into the text. 
Its place in Ficinus’s translation gives some slight support to this 
view. 
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a3. mpoomiadpnevos opus: uot “if he makes a fitting pre- 
face” (as Serranus), but “by way of apposite preface.” 

a4. dxo.vwvntov does not denote merely the absence of the 
marriage tie (“alienus ab hoc consortio” Fic.), but »nsociable 
in character and behaviour; for marriage is a duty to the state, 
The kai after €x7 is explanutory. 

a6. exardv Spaxpais: Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 423 a, in de- 
scribing this law, calls the sum paid tpop ny yvvatxds, and seems 
to say that there were magistrates’ fees to be paid as well. In the 
Times of Nov. 21, 1911 it was stated that the Mecklenburg 
Provincial Diet had resolved to tax all bachelors over thirty who 
had no relatives dependent on them. They were to pay twenty- 
five per cent more than married men. Wives are evidently more 
expensive to keep nowadays than in Plato’s time. 

b 4. was: not, I think, every rapias ris “Hpas (though the 
éxdorous at e3 is somewhat in favour of that view), but every 
citizen. It was incumbent, ie, on every citizen, if questioned at 
the ev@vva of the magistrate concernel, to give evidence as tu his 
own liability to the tax, and say whether he had paid it or not. 
(Herm. would read wao1—in the sense of ro BovAoperp (yertévar). 
He truly observes that it is superfluous, after stating the steward’s 
liability, to say it applies to all stewards.)—eis, “in the matter of” ; 
so at 677 b 7, 775a 7, 784b5, and 809e 7. 

“96. éxdv here is “if he can help it.” 

bY. BonOetrw kat duvvétu, “must rise and defend” ; BonHeiv 
is “to take the field,” “to be up in arms,” and not, in itself, “to 
assist,” as the dictionaries say. Cp. Thue. v. 75. 1 rijs 5€ pdxys 
pedArovons éverPa, .. . Aeurrodvag. . . éPonOnoe Kal péxpe 
pev Teyéas ddixero, ruOduevos Sé THY vixny direxwpyoe. No 
doubt, in certain cases, when construed with a personal dat., it 
gets the meaning assist. So “to be owt” for the Pretender is to 
assist the Pretender). 

© 3. mpdrepov: ie, at 742 ¢ 2. 

C3. cipjrOw 8¢ rédw ws ica avri lowy éoriv +d pyre 
AapBdvovre ppt’ éxdSdvri dia Xpyuatwv dmropiav ‘ynpdoKew Tous 
méevytas: at 733b5 toa dyrit iowy was “in a case of equality”; 
here, with éoriv, it is “it is a case of eyuality,” i.e (with a 
negative in the following clause) “ there is just as little probability 
one way as another.” The proper object of éxd.d0vts, and there- 
fore of AapBdvovrs also, is @ bride, not, a8 haa generally been 
assumed, a dowry; as at d2 and 742 ¢ 2, we should in that case 
have Sidévrt. These datives are genitival, and go with dzopiay. 
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The negatives aredifficult ; for they do not negative the participles 
so much as yypaoKev. We may translate: “ But I would return 
to the subject, and insist that there is no great probability that, on 
,account of dearth of money, whether in the case of the bridegroom, 
or in that of the bride’s father, the poor should fail to reach old 
age.” The reason follows: “in our’ state there 7s no abject 
poverty.” The early printed edd. turned ro into rq, and so all 
subsequent edd. except Schanz and Burnet. Another alteration 
of this passage suggested in the margin of O and the Florentine 
MSS. was the substitution of SiddoKxev for ynpdoxev. Ficinus 
read yypdéokev. Ast and Stallb. welcome this change, and take 
dddoKev as an inf. with an imperative force: “we must teach the 
poor that it is as broad: as it is long if a dowry is neither given 
nor received, all being equally poor,” “ propterea quod isto modo 
omnibus sit pecuniarum pecunia” Stallb. The following ydp 
clause does not in the least support a statement of this nature. 
Schneider and Schanz give the passage up and suppose a lacuna 
after exdiddvre. Apelt proposes to read yepaipew for ynpdoxecy, 
retaining the unauthorized rm, and expressing doubt about the 
previous part of the sentence. His idea is that Plato is here 
urging us to pay respect to parents, 

c 6. imdpxovra ears stands for trapyxe, os at 903¢4 7 
trdpXovea stands for trdpyy.—The gen. after maou is unusual ; 
Schanz emends it to rots.—It would be better to put a colon after 
woe; what follows is a distinct reason for dispensing with 
dowries, 

c 7. bBpuis: Stallb. ad loc. and Bekker in the Excureus to’ the 
twelfth chapter of Chartcles have collected many passages from 
ancient writers illustrative of the airs and tyranny of the uaor dotata 
(4Aox0s woAvdwpos). Even Justinian iii. 3 adopts Pilato’s 
arguments, speaking of dowries as “frena.” The original reading 
in A and O was UGpes ; the correction made by A? and O? to tBpis 
has been universally adopted. Steph.’s yrrwy for #rrov has no 
MS. authority. The adverb fits both clauses better than the 
adj. ; especially as SovAeia has two adjs, already. Ficinus’s minor 
is not conclusive for #rrwy, though somewhat in its favour. 

d 2. €v trav caday Spy tov’ dv, “will so have one good deed 
to his credit.” : we should have expected an explanatory xai 
instead of the first 7. This 4 is not or, but either, or whether. 
The early printed edd., not seeing this, coolly put in dAA’ before 
it; they also, de suo, changed the d€ before pvas to peév. 
Contrary to his usual custom, Plato here begins the enumeration. 
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of the four classes at the bottom. The sentence leaves several points 
unexpressed, and to be supplied from the context; if all were 
there it would run: <6 pév> wAéov .. . 6 88 <rAgov A> pas 
<dfta> Krd, ' 

d4, 0 7d péyworov Tivnpa Kextyjévos: these words might 
well be marked off as a parenthesis. "their addition renders the 
corresponding additions in the previous clauses unnecessary. 
[F.H.D. suggests that the words are a commentator’s “ gloss.” 

5. oderrérw pev rp sypooiw: so L and 0: it is doubtless 
the right reading. The scribes of these MSS., however, knew of a 
variant rq dct for rp Sypooiw, which variant is the text reading of 
A, which has the correct reading in a late hand in the margin. A 
further knows of a variant édAjoe: for dherAerw.—The author 
Jeaves us in some doubt as to the nature of the penalty. It is 
clear that the temple stewards concerned are to confiscate the 
surplus money or goods given with the bride; but it is not stated 
whether one or both of the guilty parties—and if cone which—is 
to pay the equivalent fine to the public exchequer. We may 
conclude that in case of a marriage between members cf different 
property-classes the rate of the higher class wonld fix the amount. 

02. map atrav éxdorovs, “each out of his own private store.” 
This payment by the defaulting stewards would apparently go to 
the temple treasuries.—Stallb. cps. Plut. Solon ch. xx. rov 8 aAAwy 
yapwv apeire Tas Pepvas, ijxitia Tpla, Kat TKEdy piKpOD vopLiopa- 
Tos dfta KeActoas, erepov Se pydev, eriheperOas THv yaprovpevyy. 
There probably the ¢epvy was not the dowry in gencral, but only 
the trousseau. 

e4. éyyinv: Herm. De vest. p. 9 (note 25) notices that the two 
points in which Plato’s law differs from that given at Dem. Contra 
Steph. p. 1134 are (1) that Plato characteristically admits relatives 
on the female side, and (2) mentions the grandfather as coming 
before the brother—Steph. would write rpwryy for mpwrov, The 
case is like that of #rrov at c7; he has not here, however, any 
support from Ficinus, who has primum toc mpwrov, deinde for 
Sevrépay, tertia for tpirny. 

e7. L and O do not share A’s mistake of oupBaiver for 
cup Paivy. 

@8. xvpiovs: the adj. can be applied, in a slightly different 
sense of course, to the people who are capable of making a “ valid ” 
betrothal. On the validity of the betrothal depended the 
legitimacy of the children of the ‘marriage. 

69. Yor rporéAea cp, achol. on Aristoph. Thesm.973 “Hpa teActa 
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Kat Leds téXevos € er ipiavTo év Tots vapors ws mpurdavets ovres Tov 
yay ° Téhos dé 6 yapos. 51d Kat mporéAea exadcito » Ovoia 7 
po Tay yapwv yeyvouevn. See also Rubnken, Tim. 8.v.—-For the 
MS. 7 ris I think we ought to read 7 ris. doa and ris would 
then both introduce interrogative sentences dependent in grammar 
on épwrwvTa. Stallb. wished to read 7) ei tus. 

775 a2f. reOdpevov Exeivos wyeicOar wdvTu EavT@ peTpiws 
ylyverGat, “and be quite satisfied’ to do as they tell him.”— 
tous efnyntds: these officials have already been mentioned at 
759 cd. 

a 4. For the “absolute” wepé clause Stallb. eps. Phaedr. 250 ¢ 8 
wept S¢ KaAXAovus KA, 

a5. Ficinus unaccountably has ex latere paterno for what in our 
MS. text is éxarépwv ; so Serranus ex parte patris. 

a7. eis ypyuara: cp. above on 774b4.—As at 774d 4, the 
graduated arrangement of property-classes forms a framework 
which renders full expression of the points connected with each 
stage unnecessary ; To preyiory is loose for “the man of the highest 
class.” 

a 8. epeis oUTY, Kabdarep, “just in series according as... 

b3. as direipoxahsy te évta Kkal draidevrov Tov mept Tas 
VUPPLKAS Motoas vopeny : for the two ideas cp. Rep. 403¢1 Yoyov 
ameipokaXias Kal dpovotas vpeEovra.—For epi c. gen. as a variant 

“for a simple possessive genitive cp. above on 685c2. For the genitive 

after amaidevros cp. Rep. 619d 3 rovwv dyvpvdorovs.—I think 
Jowett is right, as against all other interpreters, in giving vouwy 
its technical musical sense. Laws are not things you are educated 
in; music is. It may be said that “the laws of the hymeneal 
Muses” is itself a figurative expression for “a cultivated, liberal 
state of mind and feeling”; but the Muses are not readily com- 
pared to legislators; and ‘the sense ' of strains or melodies, or 
harmonies fits the phrase better: “as a vulgar soul that is not 
attuned to the melodies of the Muse of marriage.” 

b 4. The subject of excessive drinking comes in naturally on 
the mention of the wedding feast. 

b6. ovd’ drdarés, “besides, it is dangerous.”—ovr obv 57 
(coming after odre GAAoGi ov) is “above all” (it is out of place, 
and dangerous)—The MSS. of Athenaeus, who quotes this passage 
at x. 39, have ovd’ dAXAod, and ov8’ aodadrés; the Plato MSS. 
have ovre in both places. Dindorf corrected the first ovde in 
Athenaeus, and Bekker the secontl ove in Plato. 

c2. I am convinced that we ought to put a full stop after 
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petaddarrovras, and to treat dws ylyvyrac as an independent 
injunction, similar to the prohibitions treated of at Goodwin, 
M. and T. § 283 (Prot. 313 c, Huthyd. 296 a, Charm. 157 b, Aristoph. 
Nub. 824, Dens. iv. 20 (p. 45). If it be held that only « futuie 
could be used in such a sentence when it is positive, we must 
suppose the clause to be an abrupt anacolutho». A colon should 
follow pera Geov. The.whole passaze—b 6 ot?’ obv . . . d 4 mor’ 
av—is thus arranged, as to its main ideas; “'To drink deep is 
especially wrong at one’s wedding—is to cloud the nind at a crisis 
in one’s life when above all the mind should be clear. Your 
possible offspring too will suffer in mind if your mind is cloudy 
when it is made, And ite body will suffer too, from the relaxed 
state of your body. Both body and soul of the drunken man are 
at war each with itsélf, and offspring then generated will #1 all 
probability be perverse and crooked in body and mind.” 

c6. év potpa— uti par est” (Schneider)—seems rather otiose. 
Cornarius—he was a doctor of medicine—platsibly suggests év 
pyrpa. for it. 

c7. 0 dé dupvwpevos xrX., “why, when a man is in liquor, he 
drives and is himself driven all ways at once; there is war in his 
body and in his soul: a drunken man must be but a staggering and 
fumbling sire, and produce ill-baianced and shifty offspring, whose 
minds are probably as crooked as their bodies.” 

G4f paddov pev introduces the two higher, pidurta Se the 
indispensable lower, and Ssadepovrws Sé the lowest possible of the 
requirements. 

d8. é£opopyvipevov exturovoGar: both words are probably 
middle, and have as their object “the faults just spoken of” We 
are told by the scholiast on this passage, and by Timaeus in his 
Lex., that e£opopyvijevos has the same meaning as éxparTopevos— 
Tim. adds arorumovpmevos ; i.e, it probably was used as a technical 
term of the sculptor’s art in the sense of fo mould a ltkeness, At 
Eur. Bacch. 344 nS’ eLopdpfer pwpiav thv onv eyor; the 
inetaphor is still perhaps that of the cominy aff of colour from one 
contiguous surface to another. Op. also Aristoph. Ach, 843. 

el. wrdvry, “in every respect”—whether in body or mind.— 
gdavrdrepa: not “worse than their parents,” but “sadly inferior 
creatures.” 

@2. apy) yap Kal Oeds ev avOpuras Spupevy cule. wavra, 
‘‘men recognize in all beginnings a divinity of universal efficacy, 
if etc.”—lit. “ beginning, set up as a very deity among men, makes 
all right.” This is the third handling of this theme in the sixth 
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book, At 753e8 we were told that the proverb dpy7 pure 
wavrdés did not honour apy as highly as it deserved, aud again at 
765 e 3 the significance and importance of 4 purty Blo —F the 
seeds and weak beginnings” Hen. IV. Part 2, iii. 1. 85—was 
eloquently described.—Ast suggests that xai may be a misreading 
of the tachygraphical sign for ws. This would give us an easier 
sentence, but we are not driven to this assumption—still less to 
Schanz’s athetesis of kai Oeds : the emphasizing xai and the abrupt 
identification of apy with the divine power seem not out of place 
in such a striking sentence. Probably Schanz, like Stallb., took 
the Geds to be the deity mentioned at c4—jera Geod. dpxi ager 
wavTa was very likely a proverbial saying. (Apelt holds kai Geds 
to be a mistake for xar’ €Oos, and translates kar’ €Oos iSpupevn, 
“der sich durch Gewohnheit fest eingewurzelt hat.” But does not 
this make the following <f clause superfluous? apy) cannot gain 
a firm footing unless it is duly honoured.) 

e3. idpupévn: idpicOac is the regular word for the establish- 
ment of a divinity. 

e5. taiv oixiay: the dvo oixjoes belonging to each xAnpos 
mentioned at 745 e 4, 

776a1. veorrav: there is here none of the disapproval which 
was implied in the use of this metaphor at Rep. 548 a, where he 
speaks of wedded homes as dreyvws veortids idias. 

&2. xwpicGévra is the most significant verb in this passage. 
The motive for this separation from the paternal home is explained 
by the following ydp clause, and its necessity is again urged at 
a7 ff. vopicayra is subordinate to xwproOévra; the te, inserted 
after the latter word in Ald. and the next three printed texts, 
obscures the true significance of xwpicGevra. (Ritter p. 405 
suggests that perhaps vopioayra eivat stands for vopifecv.) 

a5. xataxopys 5... wAnopovys, “while a companionship 
which is too close, and which misses the desire begotten by long 
absence, makes (the same natures) fall apart from sheer satiety (of 
companionship).” 

bi. Plato does not seem to have used érurkozety elsewhere in 
the sense of vaste. 

b 3. xaOdzep Aapardda tov Biov rapadiddvras ddAous e£ dAov : 
Boeckh p. 140, among other instances in which Lucr. “ colorem 
duxit a Platonicis, ” compares this passage with De’ rerum 
nat. 11, 78: 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantum 
Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 
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For the Aapuradndopia, or Aapards, as it was also called, ep. Hdt. 
vill. 98, Rep. 328 with Adam’s note, 

b4. With Gepamevovras d det Geovs cp, above 774481 de TH Oew 
banperas dvd avrov rapadiidvac. 

b6. All subsequent editors have rightly adopted Ast’s correction 
of the MS. kéxryto to KextyTo—Td pev ody moAAG .. . Acyd- 
peva, “Of the majority (of such belongings) it is as easy to 
give an account as to get possession of them; but slaves are 
a difficulty every way” (ie. it is difficult to get ponsauaion of thera, 
and difficult to give directious abcut them). “And the reason is, 
that we say things about slaves which are partly right and partly 
wrong; for we contradict expericnce of their serviceableness as 
well as follow its teaching in the form which our very lanj;ruage 
takes about them”; in other words, “our very language <.vout 
slaves is inconsistent, and our experience shows a similar diversity 
and contradiction.” This enigmatical sentence naturally brings 
from the downright Megillus a request for further explanation. 
“ Do we?” he says; “what do you mean?” At cé ff. the Ath. 
admits the obscurity of his remark, and then explains that he 
meant that about any known system of slave-holding you will 
find a bewildering diversity of opinion; more particularly that, 
though we all know cases where slaves have been more to their 
masters than even brothers or suns, we sometimes talk of them as 
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if they were good- for-nothin,, :—e.g. you fin’ Homer saying that , 


by divine ordinance slavery is essentially degrading to the slave. 
(Susemihl takes ypeiae to be “our needs,” and tries to get from 
the words the meaning “sometimes we speak of slaves as if they 
were the reverse of useful to us, and sometimes as if they were 
useful”; but, as Ritter says, even if the words could be made to 
mean thie—which they cannot—that would be no reason (aitvov) 
for the difficulty of the subject., Ritter himself construes évayria 
... kal ta Aeydpeva “for according to the way we treat them, 
slaves show characteristics that are the opposite of each other, and 
in accordance with the way in which we treat them, we alsu mould 
our judgement about slaves.” This general conclusion harmonizes 
well with the following remarks of the Ath. abdut the treatment 
of slaves, but ignores entirely the manifest opposition between 
évavtia Tais Xpelaes and Kata Tas xpetas.) 

¢3. The ra which was left out in A is supplied by an early 
hand in the margin, and is present in O, though ra Aeyoueva is 
in an erasure; it seems as if in the original of both there was 
some indistinctness about the rd. 
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c7. wavrwy t.‘E. : the gen. goes with the superlative rieiorny, 
and is like that of the idiomatic dv@pwrwv—“in the world ”— 
with a superlative. It is equivalent to “ throughout the whole of 
Greece "3; cp. Prot. 34247 prrovodia yap cor TaAaoTatTn TE 
Kat wieiorn tov “EXAjvev év Kpyry re cai Aaxedaiuov, and 
Laches 197 d 4. 

c9. 7 “HpaxAewrav Sovreia ris trav Mapiavduvdv xara- 
dovAwoews, “the slavery-system of Heraclea under which the 
Mariandyni are held in serfdom.” This is (nearly) Stallbaum’s 
interpretation, and is right, I think, as against Ruhnken’s view 
—adopted by Liddell & Scott—that SovAca is “abstract for 
concrete ’—as in the next case cited—-and stands for body of slaves. 
R. is however right, as against Stallb., in taking xatadovAwcews to 
be a genitive of definttion (cp. on 723 d 6), rather than a genitive of 
ortgin.—For the relation of the Mariandyni to the people of Heraclea 
Pontica, Ast and Stallb. refer, among other authors, to Strabo 
xii, 3. 41, p. 817. Athenaeus vi. 263ef and 264af. gives 
authorities for regarding the servitude of the Mariandyni and 
Penestae as the result of voluntary compacts. 

*d4. 6 dy... réde éoriv: an abrupt explanatory asyndeton. 
—rapiov ro Adyy, “in the course of my argument ”—lit. “as I 
passed along it in my argument,” 

a5. impev . . . dpiorovs: in other words, we all admit the 
possibility of slaves being capable and well-disposed. The yap in 
d7 is “why!” or “ you know,” rather than “ for.” 

a8. It would be interesting to know whether O has any trace 
of the senseless dislocation of letters by which A arrived at 
yevopevows cow kao. (A new collation of the now recovered O 
would be of great value.) 

e4. With rovvavriov we must supply either Aéyeras, or topev 
Acyopevov. 

e5. Tw yever is sufficiently defined by the dovAns in the pre- 
ceding line. Ast wanted to insert rovr, and Stallb, rwv dovAwv 
before yevel, 

e6. Kai amepivaro, “ explicitly declares”; the xat emphasizes 
the verb. 

777.1. For the variety of reading see scholia and notes on 
Od. xvii. 322f. re voov ... avdpav sounds more like Homer 
than 7 dperns .. . dvépos, and gets some confirmation from the 
dvOparuv ... voov éyvw in a 3.—The first hands in A and O 
thoughtlessly wrote dmapeiBera:; L and A? and O? have 
dmrapeiperat. 
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a3. ravra 81 diaAaBdvres éxarror trois Stavorpacrv, “between 
these two views a man decides for himself.” 

a4. kata S¢ Onpiwy diow: “as if they were dealing with 
brute beasts.” 

a5. ov tpis povov dAAd moAAdkis ... SovAas: ep. Plut. 
Lyc, ch, xxviii, wore robs A€yorvras, év AcxeSaipove Kai Tdv 
EAedGepov pdAurra éEhevOepov elvar nat Tov SodAov péAurra, SodXoyv, 
ov davrws tePewpnkéevar viv Suapopuy. 

b2. «xrivews: like xrjoacGar at 776 7-- which refered 
by implication to slaves—this word denotes not sv much the 
acquiring as the form of poseession—in other words, the legal 
position of the slave with regard to his master. 

b5f O. Apelt’s suggestion that we ought to read éori tt 
Opeppa for core 7d Opeupa seems, at first sight, to improve the 
construction, but if we are to make etypyutov predicate ‘to the 
subject “man,” it will be hard to iustify the gender, if avOpwros 
alone is the subject, whereas it is quite in crder if 76 Opéupa 
avOpwiros is the subject. I think Burnet is right in leaving the 
MS. reading untouched. Most recent editors (Stallb., Wagner, 
Ziirr., Herm., Schanz) follow Ast in reading eOeAe. for éOéXeuv, 
and assigning d@aivera: to Cleinias. This makes Plato say: “ It 
is clear that because man is a ‘difficult creature’ to deal with, 
therefore he is wont to be difficult in a particular case.” ‘The MS. 
reading says: ‘ because he i» difficult (in general), and particularly 
in the relations of master and servant, the servant question 1s 
bound to be an awkward one.” This suits the arguinent at least 
as well as the former, to say nothing of the awkwardness of the 
asyndeton after acverae in the former arrangement.—davayKatuy, 
“ inevitable.”-—Plato is probably not thinking solely of the dts- 
inclination to serve, but also of the possible failure of the capacity 
to rule. It will be remembered that in the Republic he is anxious 
to provide means for removing from a lcwer or a higher class in 
the community individual members who were manifestly out of 
place. He hints here, rather than expresses, the view that the 
difficulty has its source in the diversities of a nature which refuses 
to be forced into our artificial categories:—that the source of 
much trouble caused by slave-holding is that some slaves were 
better than their masters, and some masters only fit to be slaves. 

cl. The yap introduces confirmation of the ovdapas edxpyorov 
rather than of the yaAerov. 

c3. éx pias puis, “eiusdem linguae,” Ficinus. 

ce 4. If the rdé, which O alone omits, is ‘correct, it stands for 
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wept ta ktA,—the wepi being naturally left out in view of 
the wepi in the following line; it is easily supplied from the 
preceding epi rds, and wepi ye rds. If the rd be rejected, the 
construction must be kai doa wupBuiver mepidivuy ... épya Kal 
wra0ypara.—For mepidivwy (so a late hand in A and O for 
meptoeitvwv) the scholiast in A, und Hesych. sv., give the interpre- 
tation meiparay. 

c5f. Athenaeus and Stobaeus have wavrodarwyv, clearly an 
error.—The MS. xAorwv, which Naber would reject, Burnet 
well emends to kAwrwv. In A the o is in an erasure. We may 
translate: ‘ History has repeatedly shown (how many troubles 
result from this source) in the case of the frequent revolts wont 
to be made by the Messenians, and in that of the states which 
own many dependents of the same race; and again in the case 
of the multifarious robberies and adventures of the so-called 
‘Rovers’ of the Italian shore.” It is implied that these Italian 
pirates had once been held in subjection as slaves. The people in 
that part of the world have always taken naturally to brigandage. 
-—Stobaeus has doubtless preserved the correct reading in dy 
wavra, where all other texts have dravru. Cp. Adam on Rep, 
437b: “I have noted the—certain or probable—omission of dy 
in all or the best MSS. in Phaedo 62c, 109e, Huthyd, 291 e(?), 
Rep. 457d, 516 e, 558d, where the omission is lipographical ; alao 
in Phaedo 72b, Euthyd. 281c, Orat. 389e, 409a, Ale. I. 132), 
133 e, Soph. 266 a, Phil. 47b, Hipp. Mat. 295 a.”—This sentence 
is a curious—perhaps we may say careless—repetition of the eis a 
Kat wavra Ta Touavta PrAePayras xrAr. at 776d 2. 

c7. dto 8 AcwrerGov povw pnyxavd, “all I can find to 
recommend by way of policy is these two things.” 

C8. rovs péAAovras paov Sovdeioey, “if they are to bear the 
yoke easily.”—-The Grammarians quoted in Stallb.’s note tell us 
(1) that wrarpuirns was used in the sense of cupmrarpiwrys, just 
as moAirys is used for ovprodirns, and (2) that moAirns 
would be used for a free Greek, warpwwrns for a slave or a 
barbarian. 

G2. un povov ... mporiwvras, “ paying them attention, not 
merely on their account, but still more on their own.” mporipay, 
as at 770d 7, is not used in the sense of prefer, but is merely a 
stronger ryzav, With abrav we must supply évexa from the former 
part of the sentence. 

a3. 4 8 rpody) trav rorotrwy, “the proper way to treat 
men in that position is . . .” 
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d4. <i duvardv marks the statement as something of a paradox ; 
ddixia is, of course, never allowable. The following ydp clause seta 
the precept in its right light. The justice which shows itself 
when there is no compulsion, must be genuine, and is sherefure 
admirable. 

7. 6 epi ra tv SovAwv On Ka: mpdgers stands for 6 rept 
7a wept tov Sobhov 7. k.. Schneider is, so far as I know, the only 
interpreter who takes these words in the right way; all others 
content themselves with the reproduction of Firinus’s senseless 
“circa mores actionesque servoruin.” 0n Kal mpdfers is fairly 
rendered by the English hehaviowr—-“ the man who shows himself 
free from all taint of wickedness and oppression in his hehaviour 
towards his slaves,” 

@1, oreipe eis dperns Expuow (ikaviraros) must be a pe: tical 
quotation ; “ad producendas virtutis fruges aptissimus” Fic: Cp. 
Cymbeline tv. ii. 180, “valour | that wildly grows in them, but 
yields a crop | as if it had been sow’d.” The poetical apiavros 
was doubtless part of tle same passage. It reads like a bit of 
Pindar. 

e2, ereiv opOus dpa A€yovra, “to say, and with truth.” 
“Rhetoribus tritum est dicere eirety Aeywv, Eby wou Aéywv” 
Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 757. 

63. xai is “or,” and mwacav “any kind of.”—Here, as in the 
injunction at 729b, aioytrerOat Trovs véovs, we come very near 
to chivalrous and even Christian sentiment. 

e 4, mpos ao. éav, dues not go with duvavrevovtt-——that would 
be tautological—but with eieiy—-“to declare in the case of any 
superior with reference to his inferiur.” Cy. the note on mpds at 
778 a 2. 

05. The 3 aei of A and O isa peculiarly senseless reproduction 
of ascribe’s error, due to the dittography of the A of det. If it 
had not been for the quotations in Ath. and Stob. we should no 
doubt have acquiesced in the vulgate dei-——xai pay KrA,, “instead 
of debauching them by mere admonitions such as we should use to 
our equals.”—Aristotle at Pol. i. 1260b5 directly contradicts 
Plato on this and the following point. 

778 a1. macav, “pure and simple.” 

a2. a 54, “whereby”; a curious adverbial neuter plural— 
something like rd dé used for “whereas.” Nearly the same @ oy 
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occurs at Phaedr. 24446 (possibly in a poetic quotation), at Soph. 


Aj. 1048 (Lobeck’s note), Dem. Hptst, 1490, and stands for are 


54 or ofa 6%.—mpds SovAous is the greatest difficulty ; it seems 
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to be used “pregnantly,” in the sense of “in their treatment of 
slaves,” Cp. on 77764; the sense is helped by the previous zpds 
in rpoorai(ovras. 

a3, The active Opvrrovres is manifestly used in the sense of the 
previous Opirreo Oar woveiv, and we must supply avrors, or, better, 
rov Biov,from the context, as its object. dpyerOa: and dpyew 
are somewhat irregularly epexegetic of yaXerwrepov. (Schneider 
takes @ to be directly governed by Opvmrovres—“ cujusmodi deliciis 
multi admodum stulte in servos utentes.”) | We may translate : 
“whereby, in their treatment of slaves, many people, most 
unwisely, in bringing over-refinement into their life, make it 
harder both for the slaves as slaves, and for themselves as masters.” 

a7. Ore Tis... KOTETKEVOG HEVOS - 2. nN... XpH: an 
unusual construction—the endefinite dre ein for the simple temporal 
ére eoté or Grav 7. It is as if we should say as often as, in the 
place of as soon as ever; the éws ein at Theaet. 155 a 4, where the 
apodosis is dyropev av yeveorOar, is somewhat analogous, but less 
extraordinary. I think it possible that Plato wrote ypjv—a 
“philosophic” imperfect ; if so, the opt. would be more regular. 

b2f. tiv... woAw éxiseAnréov elvar: for the ace. of the 
agent with a nent. verbal adj. cp. 643 a 6 and 688 e 5. 

b 3. wepé re iepa kat reiyy: I think interpreters are wrong in 
treating these words as if they were epi Ta Te iepa Kal Ta TEely7; 


~. * * * 
ie. re is not both, but and. epi t. kat 7. are a variety of expression 


for twv iepov Kai retywy, and as such are coupled by re with 
rovtwv. What Plato says is that the virgin city’s task is to go 
into all details of city architecture, ““and (more particularly) the 
details of the structure of the temples and the city walls” That 
is to say, he does not here limit the question to the consideration 
of temples and walls alone. It is only at viv 8¢ povov in c 1 that 
he lets us know that the. subject of city architecture is not to be 
treated at length. 

b4. qv: a variety of the “philosophic” imperfect; “really, 
properly, came before .. .” He goes on to explain that, though 
an reality the houses would have to be built before the family life 
was begun, in a dtsquisition on the subject we may arrange matters 
in the reverse order, if we like. 

b5. The subject to yiyvera is mds (understood). —Adyy i is a 
repetition of the Ady at a 10.—Kal par’ éyywpei, “it is perfectly 
legitimate ”__the strengthened pdAa. 
“.b7, édv Oeds E0éAy: a8 at "332 e7 this is added, by way of 
“ make-believe,” about a topic which will not be found in the 
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Laws. We never get the details referred to as rdvra 7a To.avra. 
—75y Tore, “at last,” for the more usual rére 45y, as at Theaet. 
165 e 3.—eri, “on the top of,” “after.” 

cl. viv 8 pdvoy écov tid rérov : the adversative dé refers ty 
the statement ouprdans THs oixoSopuKis éryredyréov tiva Tpdmov 
éxacra. efet, which has in a way been resumed” in the words 
Tag TO’S TOLOUTOLS, 

ce 4-d 3. These directions for temple-building are obscure, and 
in parts the text is corrupt. In the first sentence 7 follow Ast in 
making wepi€ govern both ravav rHv dyopav and ryv modu Odyv : 
the re and xaé point to this; berides, the question of the position 
of the city as a whole—which other interpreters suppose herc 
indicated—is foreign to our present subject, and has been dealt 
with to some exten at the beginning of Bk. TV.; moreover, the 
expression mpds tois vYyAois Tw Torwv denotes not one site, but 
several, The second division of the passage, which is hopeless 
as it stands, 1 would propose to reconstruct as fullows: (1) For 
Suxacrnpiwv read Sicaorypia, aud (2) rcject the second Suxarrypia 
év ois—that in d 2—as an accidental repetition of the dixaarjpra 
év ots atc. Possibly it was originally a marginal correction of 
the erroneous Sixaorrypiwy év ois; perhaps it caught the scribe’s 
eye in a moment of vacuéty. We may translate: “The temples 
we must build not only all round the Agora, but also in all 
directions about the city, on elevated spots, for the sake of both 
security and cleanliness; and adjoining them magistrates’ quarters, 
and courts of law, in which judgements will be pronounced and 
received as on holy ground, partly because they are on solemn 
subjects, partly because the buildings are the abodes of solemn 
deities; and in these buildings trials for murder would fittingly 
be held, and for all such offences as are punishable by death.” 
[F.H.D. would reject xat év rodrous Sexarrypro. | 

e8f ra péev... iSpiyara: this is difficuit. I think we 
should put a colon after iSpvpara, and take the full expression 
of the thought to be 7d. pév ds doiwy méps cioty at dikas, ra S€ Kat 
ws Totovtwy Oedy iSpipard éoriv Ta Lepa. 

G1. rovovrwy = ociwy. 

d5. The author of [Lept dYous, § 4, who couples this metaphor 
with xvrapirrivas pvijpas (741 c), as instances of rd Yuyxpov, reads 
éravioracOat; he also has éyo fvpdepoiunv dv ry Zrapry— 
evidently quoting from memory. 

6. KadGs pev kat 6 romtixds trép avrav Aoyos vpvetrat, 
‘“T quite agree for one thing” (uév) “ with the poet’s often quoted 
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words in which he tells us.”—-The author and poem are unknown. 
—Here again Aristotle disputes Plato’s judgement: at Pol. 
1330 b 32 he says wept Sé recyav, of pt) PdoKortes Seiv exer ras 
THS aperhs dvrimovoupevas éArAas Aiav dpxaiws droAapPdavovcer. 
——~The pevy xai marks the first of the two reasons given as sub- 
ordinate in importance to the second, which is introduced by 
& .. . ére mpos Tovross. 

el. y#tva: not necessarily of earth—or even of brick. He 
uses this word rather than A/@va because of the previous 
év tT yy Kataxelweva, The substance of the “earth” in Greece is 
rock, and the walls dug out of the earth would be walls of stone. 
Ast quotes the orator Lycurgus (Adv. Leocr. 153) dAAd tiv pev 
atrav dvdpeiay dopaderrépay dvAakyny elvac vopifovtes Tav 
AGivuv wepiBsdrAguv. Plut. Lyc. ch. xix. reprefents the legislator 
Lycurgus as saying, “ovx dy ein aretxioros modus aris dvopdoe 
Kat ov mrivOog eorepavwras.” Here wrAivOo. means blocks of 
stone.—rd yuerepov is a periphrasis for 7pe7s. 

@2. rd Kar’ éviaurdy pev Exréeurey eis THY YWpay Tos véeovs: 
the reference is to the tasks proposed at 760e6ff. for the 


- dypovoyot; the ev corresponds to the S€ at e6, where the con- 


stguction goes on-as if we had ef pév éxréurouper here. 

e5. as &) . . . ovk éedvovtas ériBaivew, “ with the manifest 
intention of keeping them out of the country.” 

66. Steph. would substitute «¢ for 6€, and Wagner supports 
es by the argument that it is not the mission of the dypovdpmor, 
but the building of the walls that is said to be “ridiculous” But 
what Plato says is ridiculous is the inconsistency between the two 
actions, and that is exactly expressed by the wév and 6¢. 

07. Ast is certainly right in taking wpds to be an adverb. 
(Stallb. would have us couple mpds padBaxny efw moreiv in the 
sense of “ conduce to effeminacy.”) 

8. wpoxadovpevoy xrrX., “a city-wall incites men to run 
inside it instead of facing the foe, and instead of seeking safety 
by ensuring that somé of them are vigilant night and day, to 
fancy that the real way to be safe is to shut oneself up and go 
fast asleep inside walls—as if men were meant for inactivity ! 
Such men don’t know that real ease and rest is what comes after 
totl :—-what is more, I can tell them that ease and rest of the 
disgraceful kind, which is nothing but laziness, inevitably pro- 
duces toil and trouble in its turn.” | . 

779 a4. The close coupling of xafetdovras with dpayGévras 
by te xai.is a humorous touch, as if not to be wide awake 
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(ppovpeiv vixtwp) but to go fast asleep were the right way to 
protect oneself. 

a6. With ryv fgoradvyy ws évtws éorly é& Tov Tévwv, Where 
the d6vtws marks the expression as proverbial, wi may compare 
2 Henry IV. v. iv. 28, “ Well, of sufferance comes ease.” 

a7. otuat is a gentle expletive; Wagner's “nach meiner 
Meinung” makes too much of it, and too little of the strength 
of the opinion here expressed.—-xai 18 erplanutory. (The early 
printed texts altered fadupias to padvpias, an erroneous assimila- 
tion like that of duxagoripiu to dixarrypiwy at 778 c¢ 7.) 

a8. wdéAcv: whereas the natural order is from toil and trouble 
to rest, an unnatural propensity to rest first will work the reverse 
way, and lead from rest to toil and trouble—Jowett’s “4 renewal 
of trouble” introduces a wrong notion.—ru, “ for any reason.” 

b2. BadAcoGat: used (in the middle) like the Lat. dacere 
(fundamenta, muros). 

b3. duardryti re Kat dpordrnow: instrumental datives 
describing the way in which security was to be gained. The 
houses were to be built on the same plan, and of the same size, 
so that they would fit together and present an impregnable front to 
the outer world. (Ficinus took the two datives with the previous 
clause—as if these characteristics made the city “one continuous 
wall.”)—eis tas ddovs: this arrangement of the houses was 
apparently not to be confined to those on the edge of the city. 
The od0i would cut the town up into blocks enclosed in con- 
tinuous walls. 

b 6. deadhopos: superior, that is, in safety, to an arrangement 
which would expose each house to be attacked on all sides, 

b7. MSS. éws dv pev 7}; Schneider corrected pev 7 to pevy, 
but, as Ritter says, éws dv pevy is unintelligible. Purnet has 
doubtless restored the correct reading by tle suggestion that the 
first letter of the MS. ews is die to dittography of the < of de— 
I think it is possible that we ought to remove the comma after d¢ 
and make rovrwy depend on 7a oixodopn «ira. 

elf. xai, “even to the extent of.” (nusotvras is subordinate 
to mpocavayxdfovras, indicating the means of compulsion. 

c4. rov tris modews . . . emcAnerat, “encroach on public 
property” (Jowett). It is possible that the words mean “ interfere 
with the plan of the city.” 

c7. oixeiv, as Ast and Stallb. say, is administrare. (Ritter 
follows Susemihl in taking doa . . . mpérov Gv oikeiv ein to mean 
“which sites it would be proper to occupy with buildings ”—lit. 
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“inhabit.” His objection that the province of the doruvoyuos did 
not extend outside the city-walls would apply still more to his own 
interpretation. Such matters, however, as eg. the introduction of 
water-courses, and the places where the country roads were to enter 
the city, were naturally the concern of the city authorities.) 
[F.H.D. and A.M.A. suggest that daa may be dca vdara.}— 
cuvidevres Tats ypelats: TavTa wavra is not directly governed by 
cuvddvres, but by erivopoerodvrwy ; the dat. xpeiars is governed 
by the ovv- in ovviddvres, “considering them in the light of 
experience ”—“ usu docti” Fic.—“usu cognita” Schn.—There is 
some analogy in construction with 965b10 mpds éxeivo ovv- 
ragacGat ravra cvvopuvra ; there rdvra is directly governed by 
ovvrdgac Gan. 

a2. &.° dzopiay: there are many such points which the 
statutory law is incapable of foreseeing.—ore, “now that.” 

G4. mepipéver, “are ready for.” 

48. érrwray yeyovdres: 80 at 736b7 eorw crpPeByxvia, 
where there was the same invitation to imagine that a certain stage 
had been reached ; cp. too 7124 4. 

G9. Siavra: rather vitae spatium (Schn.) than vivendt regula 
(Fic.) ; 7v in the next line is temporal, like tiv 7uépav at 780 a 4. 

2. diadepotoy éevopévy: this, and dv diadépwv at 963 b 5, 
may, a8 Stallb. says, be added to Porson’s list in his note on Hee, 


~358 beginning “ Rara participii substantivi cum alio participio 


conjunctio.”—-Schneider, Ziirr., Herm., Wagner, and Schanz all 
follow Bekker in printing a mark of interrogation after evopeévy. 
The early edd. up to Steph. put a full stop after it. Ficinus, 
however, had already seen that riva rporov ypy (jv depends on 
etreitv. Ast (in his text), Stallb., and Burnet rightly follow 
Ficinus, and Burnet makes the construction rather more clear by 
marking off rd 57 . . . €xduevov (which Fic. neglects altogether) 
as a parenthesis. This parenthesis means: ‘the natural sequel to 
our previous injunctions”—the injunctions, i.e, given above and 
interrupted at 776 b5, on the subject of choice of a wife, and the 
marriage ceremony. The above-mentioned majority of interpreters 
take tov viv cipnuévwv to be the immediately preceding words. 
But why should Plato call the problem that faces him one that 
springs from the previous one, when it ts the previous one—the 
question, ie, how the married pair are to spend the first year of 
married life ? 

e4. rowirwv: ie. SvoxdAwy or Svoxepav, which is the 
equivalent of the ironical ov rdvrwy eixoAwraroy. 
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780 a 2. Fihse proposed to alver rpdérrovras to rdrrovras; but 


/ 
we want mparrovras to govern Ta Syydoia Kat Kowd more than. 


we want something for ry xpi) (fv to depend on; for this depends 
very easily, as a mpds rd onpatvopevov construction, on réAecrw 
dropaiverOat vounous. Ast finds a reason for rérrovras in the 
fact that ro. Snuocw. Kal xowd go with Gv helow ataé. Rather 
should we see in the explicit construction at 42—-as the MSS. 
have it—an excuse for the looser construction when the phrase is 
afterwards repeated. 

a3. Ast, comparing Phuedo 64e1 xa6’ ogov j13) roAdi dve-yKy 
peréxe avrav, thinks a pj has fallen out before dvdyxy here ; 
but this would suggest thai the legislator in question did conceive 
that there might be cases where private life ought to be interfered 
with, and that is just what Plato at a5 says he does not. Schreider 
takes dcov avadyxn to be “as far as necessity goes”; his transla- 
tion is “privata vero ab omni necessitate liberanda,” and s0 
Wagner—“insoweit die Nothwendigkeit in Betracht komme.”’—A 
further difficulty arises about roy iéfwv: does it (as neuter) depend 
on avayKn, or is Tov idiwy (vépwv) governed by defy? I think it 
is best to follow Schneider, and to take the genitive with avayxy : “30 
far as compulsion in private life goes.” (Apelt p. 12 would read 
dv dpyy for dvayxyn—“ whatever rules over private life.”’—Ast, 
who keeps a store of prepositions up his sleeve for use in such cases, 
says Ta Snudoe “est” card ra Sypdoun, and Tov iiwv “est” epi 
Tov idiwv.) [F.H.D. would make tov idtwy (neut.) depend on 
ocov.] 

a4. The defy in a5 goes with eva: as well as with yiyveoOat. 
—avra: i.e. both public and private life. 

a6. Td ye xowd Kai Sypoora : an irregular sort of acc. of inner 
object. See above on a 2.—eOeAnoew, “will he likely to”; or 
perhaps “will be willing to.” In either case the implication is 
that, if the one province is lef unregulated, lawlessness is likely to 
invade the other as well. (Cp. below d7.)—avrovs is ihe same 
airovs as at a2, ie, rovs mwoAitas. (Schneider takes it to be 
emphatic: “ ipsos sua sponte usuros legibus.”) 

a8. Siadepdvrws: Ficinus, Schneider, and Wagner are wrong, 
I think, in taking this to be alter. Plato seems always to use the 
word in the sense of gither “ specially,” or “more,” never in that of 
“ otherwise.”—In the two passages cited in L. & S, for the meaning 
differently from, .it certainly means more (than).—Here pndev 
Stadhepdvrws pnde Arrov is used like our “neither more nor leas,” 
in the sense of “just aa much.” (Those who make diadeporrus 
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mean aliter do not take it with év avecirioss, only with rHv Siacrav 
movi Oat. Besides doing violence to dsadepdvrus, this enlargement 
of the reference to life in general is quite out of place; the following 
context shows that the ovocirza alone are in question here.—rovro 
in b 2 is the institution of the evovitia.) 

b2. tov . . . xpdvouv: by brachylogy for 7 évT@ .. . xpove. 

b3. Oavpaordy ov: ie, to the rest of Greece.—(Ast would 
reject dv as due to dittography of the last syllable of Oavpacrov, 
supplying jv as the verb; but the anacoluthon in the de in b 7 is 
natural in a conversational style.)\—Kar’ dpxas mporov : a pleonasm 
of the same nature as xara Ovvapuy Ore pddurra.—zrap wpiv: i.e, 
in the countries of both his hearers. 

b 4. vopoGeretv: used figuratively, like our “dictate” ; when the 
verb is repeated below at c6 it is used in its natural sense. The 
first institutor was not a real lawgiver, but a special need—at e 2 
he calls it a providential one—the implication being that no 
human lawgiver could have ventured to enforce such a custom. 

b5f. wuiv, from b4, has to be supplied in thought with 
vopoberncavros, and with this tyiv éyouevous agrees; the words 
év dAtyavO@pwrias and b7d roAAjs dropias describe two attendant 
circumstances which conspired to compel the adoption of oveciria: 
(1) the population was small, and (2) it was threatened by a 
great danger. (A.M.A. cps. the “National” or “Communal 


“Kitchens ” started during the war.) 


cl. Schanz suggests that possibly we ought to read epev for 
dtaéeperv. 

c2. erurndevpa: as at 638 ¢ 2, “ practice.” 

‘e4-dil. “What I wanted to explain was, that, though this 
institution was once viewed with amazement, and was one which 
no lawgiver would have dared to impose on people, to-day there 
would be no such difficulty in the way of the lawgiver who wanted 
to enact it. But that which is the logical consequence of this insti- 
tution, a thing which, like the former (re), is by nature adapted 
to succeed if tried, and which, because it is tried nowhere, as good 
as makes the lawgiver, as the saying is, card his wool into the 
fire and lose his labour in countless other such ways—this is one 
which it is neither easy to propose, nor for the proposer to put 
in practice.” : 

c7. The re after mwepuxds and that after vuy seem right: 
enough, and there is no need to change the second into dé with 
Hermann (followed by Stallb., Bdh., Wagn., and Schanz); but I 
think that Badham is certainly right in removing the comma 
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after the second ycyvoyevov and the re after éAlyov. It is not 
the institution.in question that makes the legislator’s wor fruit- 
less, but the fact that the institution is nowhere adopted. The re 
after vuy connects the first yuyvopevov with torvdv, to “hich the 
second yryvouevoy is subordinate.—Tnhere are two spheres where 
“law and order” (d 5) ought to be introduced ; its absence in the 
second vitiates its action in the first. This is explained in what 
follows—Another conjezture ,1 would unhesitatingly accept in 
this passage is Ast’s chanze of movoivra to worodvra. He cps. 
Rep. 486 ¢ avévyra. 5) rovav.—edvivera is an clverb. 

c8, “The phrase 76 rev raifdvtmy in Plato seems always to 
mean “as they say in the proverb” or “proverbial saying.” 
Adam on Rep, 422 e. 

d 3. dzoxveiy: this werd reminds us of Socrates's expt -ssions 
of reluctance to deal with the regulation of the position of women 
at the beginning of Bk. V. of the Republie. 

a4. akovorr’ dv... pdrny, “I will explain, for fear that 
this very subject may involve us in much useless discussion.” 
(Fic., Ast (Lex.), and Schneider take StatpiGx to be simply delay: 
“ne frustra in hoc ipso diu vos teneam,” Schncider.) 

G6. ruv dé draxrwv . . . dAda érepa, “while most of what 
is unregulated or ill-regulated weakens the effect of something 
else that is well regulated.” 

a8. dAAa érepa, “othei. besides” ; a tautological expression— 
something like our “safe and sound ”—sufficiently familiar to be 
used where the sense of rhythm demands weight of phrase. Cp. 
Eur. Or. 345 ofkov adXdAov érepov 7 Tdv ard Geoyovwy yapur, 
Suppl. 573 wodAovs érAnv 5} Xarépovs aAAovs rdvous, Dem. De 
Rhod. lib, p. 198 Kav kai ‘PoSov kai dAAas érépas modes “EA- 
Anvidas, Plato, Crat. 438 d 4 ob ydp mov emt ovopara ye érepa GAAa 
rovrwv, and Laws 8757, 894e 5, and 933e6 (acc. to the MS. 
reading).—od 87 xal viv épéorynxey wep. Td Aeyoperuv, “it is 
just as an instance of this that the subject under discussion now 
presents itself to us.” A partial analogy to this is presented by 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 999 424 daopia . . . epi hs 6 Adyos ebearyKe 
viv; cp. also Arist. Pol. 1287a1. 7d Aeyouevov then would be 
the position of women, and the whole sentence would mean, “the 
position of women is a case in point.” (It must be admitted that 
this explanation is somewhat strained. If we could be bold enough 
to adopt Badham’s rather violent change (p..20) of wéps to zeipa, 
all difficulty of interpretation would vanish: “and we have in 
this very thing a case in point, as the saying is.”—It would also 
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be perhaps too bold to imagine the existence of such a phrase ag 
rept tovTov éperrynxey in the sense of “that is the matter in 
hand "—édeornxey being impersonal.—Ast, Schn., and Wagner 
take éhéornxe—here, and perhaps in the Aristotelian passage as 
well—to mean “is at a standstill”; but, though emuorjvar can 
certainly mean “to halt,” “to come to a stop,” it is doubtful 
whether the perf. was used in the sense of “to stand still”; 
besides, it is not clear that there w any halt in the discussion.— 
Td Aeyopevoy, ace. to these interpreters, is oratto nostra. [F.H.D. , 
agrees with Ast and Schneider. } 

el. drep efrov: ie. at 780 b 3.—Oavpacris is not admirably 
(Fic., Jowett and others), but “to the world’s astonishment,” 
‘“‘ extraordinarily.” 

81 al. dvopobérnrov peOcirac: the expression suggests that 
a charge of undue licence might be brought against the Spartan 
and Cretan women; and this seems to have been the case if we 
may trust Euripides (Androm. 595 ff.). Stallb. eps. Hoeckh, De Creta 
ins, iii, 124,—els 1d pois Feta: a poetical expression, used as 
at Prot. 320d, Theaet. 157d, Tim. 91d, Laws 869, Rep. 461 ¢ 
in the sense of “has come into being,” “has been created ”—duws 
being “life” as at Soph. Phil, 415 ws pykér’ dvta Keivov év pda 
vdet; whereas below, at c 6, as above at 722¢, and at Parm. 128e, 
Phaedr. 261, dos is used for “publicity.” Here, however, as 
in some of the other instances where dws means life, the secondary 
sense of exposure to men’s gaze is suggested as well. 

a2. aAX 6: the MSS. and the early printed texts read aAXo, 
and some of them not only accepted the asyndeton, and slurred 
over the GAAws, but treated dvOpwrwv as if it were avdpwr. 
Steph. was the first to see the true reading, though he printed 
&XXo in his text: rovro in a4 is the antecedent to this 6.—xal 
dAAws here= “to begin with”; we may transl.: “No; just that 
part of our human race which was, to begin with, clandestine and 
stealthy, as the result of its weakness—I mean the female sex— 
has most unwisely been suffered by the lawgiver to be free from 
law, because to bting it under law was hard.” 

a3. The comparatives stand for strengthened positives; for 
the paAdAov thus used see on 729e7.-—For érixXorwrepov thus 
applied cp. Hes. Op. 67 and 78 (év 8 erides ornOerar) Pedded 0’ 
ainvdtous te Adyous Kai érixAorov #O0s—of the first woman. 

a5. eifavros tov vopoférov: cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 1270 a 6 
ras 8€ yvuvaixds dace péev ayew éemrxecpjoa. tov Avxotpyov trd 
tovs vopous, ws 8 dvréxpovoy, drooryvar mdAtv.—bdia 8 tovrou 
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peOepévov . . . 7) 7a viv, “and, owing to your neglect of this Bex, 
you lost control of much which would have been in a far better 
condition, if it had come under the Law, than it is now.” 
The early texts, down to Ast, had wupuppei, and this ems to 
have been Ficinus’s reading-.-unless indeed, luke Stailb., he 
took mapéppes to be from wapéppw; he also seems to have cead 
npev for dpiv. He translated : “hoc enim praetermisso multa nobis 
corrumpuntur.” UL, & 8. can hardly be right in giving wanépper 
vpiv here the meaning “slipped from your memery”; it is rather 
“slipped from you,” “got vut of your control,” but not as much 
as Schneider’s “depravata sunt.” ty°v—not jpiv—is clearly right ; 
the Ath. does not conceivé that any state could have taken in 
hand the regulation of the private life of women, which had not 
already dealt with that of men. 

a 7-b 4. ro (in b 1) does not go directly with epwpwpevov (as 
Stallb.) but with wept ras yvvatkas ; 76 wept Tas yuvatkas, as above 
at 780 e 2, is a variety of ro Tov yuvatxoy, and is a periphrasis 
for “the female sex.”—-The argumert, rather fancifully thrown 
into a mathematical form, is this: “it might be thought that, as 
women are the half of the race, the elfect of leaving them un- 
regulated by law would be half as much as the effect of leaving 
the whole race unregulated; but it is not so, because their 
tendencies to evil are greater than those of men—so much so that 
the result would be more th.n twice as much mischief as would 
have resulted from so leaving men alone ;—so that aucv and 
Surddovov do not apply to the same quantity : the former is half the 
mischief which would be effected by the whole race, if unregulated ; 
the latter the double of the harm which either half would do if 
they had been equally bad.”—dxoopyrws epropwpevoy is “under 
a laissez-faire régime,” lit. “passed over on the principle of non- 
intervention.” (Ast would read axdopytov, taking +d 7. tT. y 
axdontov to be “ pravitas multebris,” and translating repuop. by “st 
legibus non coerceretur.” Stallb. cites from Gramm. in Bekker, Aneed. 
i, p. 869 dtdxrws as an explanation of uxovpjrws—which not 
only confirms the adv. but shows that Ast has taken both ax. and 
wepiop, wrongly.—Stallb., who takes 70 Tepropdpevov as the 
subject of ypwod éoriv, has to supply avro as the subject of 
Suapépes) 

b4. éravadaPeiv, “ revise.” 

b6£f. obrws qualifies oddapas evrvy@s; he has told us at 
780 (b 4 and) e 2 that the syssitia owed their existence to a happy 
chance, and a providential interposition. No such chance has 
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intervened to lead men to the kindred -reform now advocated ; 
instead of that there is a likelihood that its proposer would be 
thought mad—at all events (y’) in states which have no syssitia 
for men. 

clf. cvociria .. . Sedoypeva xara modi elvat, “that sys- 
sitia are a recognized civic institution.”-——vrdpyeu is impersonal. 

¢2. modev, as at Gory. 471d and Symp. 172 c, means ‘how 
is it possible that . ..?”—é€pyw, “in real life, as we know it in 
Greece,” as contrasted with the theoretical considerations in which the 
political and social systems of the Laws are founded—referred to 
at d 3 f, in the words Aoyou y’ evexu. 

c3. yuvaikas mporBidlerOur Tv o. k. 7. dvdAwow havepav 
Gewpeto Gar: an awkward sentence: “to force upon women their 
consumption of food and drink’s being publicly viewed.” The 
acc. c, inf. clause is a sort of secondary object to mpooPidfer Oar, 
like tavra in ov Se? ravra mporPiaferOar at Crat. 410a 7. 
(Stallb. translates yvvaixas mpooBidcerGar . . . dvdAwow by 
“maulieres cogere ad... consumptionem,” supplying doe before 
pavepav Oewpeio Gar. Ast is said to have suggested—I cannot find 
where—that zrovovpévas has fallen out before Gewpeio Gar, Badham 
would change yvvaixas to yuvakwr.) 

c 5. xaAerwrepov: adv., “more reluctantly.” 

“ce 6. Seduxds: cp. Rep. 579b Kkatadeduxws S€ ev Ty otkia Ta 
ToAAG ws yuvy Cj. O by a common mistake has dedocxds, and 
this is the reading of the early printed texts, up tu Ast, and of 
Ficinus, who translates tumide. H. Steph. from a comparison of 
Rep. 579 b conjectured katadeduxds.—ayopevov : conative ; “when 
the attempt is made to drag her.”——Ast would reject the 96’ after 
this word ; H. Richards would change it to 51. 

c7. macav, like raons at d 2, all kinds of.—moAv kparioes, 
“will be far too strong for.” 

G1. rovr’: ie. 7d yévos, “this sex.”—érep which is Bekker’s 
correction of the MS. oizep, certainly makes better sense than either 
the vulgate jjzrep or Stallb.’s ofwep ; it would refer tob8, At the 
same time, the vulgate rep, which Schn., Ziirr., and Herm. retain, 
is possible, and accounts better for the MS. ofep. Stallb.’s otzrep 
would mean “(in the other places) to which I referred”; but he 
had not definitely referred to any particular states which had no 
syssitia.—ovde . . . tov Adyov .. Tov opOdy pnGéEvTa, “not even 
the mention of the correct view.” 

a3. «i 87, Soxe? xrA.: a practical application of the principle 
enunciated above at 739. If the circumstances of the case render 
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781 d 


the theoretically best impracticable, the philosopher is even willing: 


to sacrifice theoretical completeness, aud leave the subject alone. 
“Tf you wish our discussion of politics as a whole to attain its 
end, as far aa theory goes, I am quite willing to vive re «ne for 
thinking my view good and fitting, provided you like to listen to 
them; if you don’t, I will drop the subject."—Fihse and Ast 
would, very plausibly, read dreAj for Arvy7. Ast thinks that 
Ficinus read areA7 because he translates the word by manca. 'Y'his 
does not follow; eg. at Qiat. 420c¢7 he transla’es drvyia by 
“defectus quidam consequendi tinpos.” (dtvyns means unsuccessful as 
well as unfortunate. The Ath. means “;f you bave it at heart to 
make our talk a swecess.”—-Adyou y évexa is coutrasted with the 
épyw atc 2. (Stallb., Wagner, atid Juwett take ef doxel . . . tov 
Adyov yever Pau to be “if at ts your opinion that the discussior has 
been etc.”’) 

d9. dvwHev robev éextxepety, “to be starting from a long way 
back.” émrtxecpety is used absolutely, in the sense of proceed, take 
a particular line in an argument or investigation. 

02. With mavry mavrws, which occurs below at 801a 1, ep. 
pydapy pydapas above at 778 a1, 

e5, With Bk. III. begins the investigation of the true nature 
and correct torm of the roAcreia, and so he refers to what comes 
at the beginning of that book a» ta mpara AexOevra. We are not 
bound to suppose that when ciiese words were written the treatise 
actually began at Bk. ITY. 

e6. xpdovos and ypy are both such common words that they 
are likely to have been signified occasionally by their first two 
letters. This would account for the fact that A has ypovov where 
L and O (though in an erasure) and the margin of A have the 
correct yp7 Schanz thinks the mistake due to a misreading of 
an original ypewv. Z 

782 a2. As td mapdmray qualified efAyyev and eer, a. mavTws 
qualifies both Fv and éora.—i pyxds te. . . dv ein, “or else a 
space of time since its beginning—since if, came invo being— 
must have lasted an immeasurable age.” A very awkwardly con- 
structed sentence; it is doubtful if it is Greek. It looks like 
the “conflation” of two modes of expressing the same thing ; 
fortunately there is no doubt what it means—-ic. that if the 
time of the world’s existence is not infinite, at all events it is 
unthinkably long. [F.H.D. would asterisk pHKOS TL THS GpXNS 
as spurious or hopelessly corrupt. } 

a5. érirndedpara means practices, courses, measures adapted to 
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influence character or habits; rdfews and aragias are qualifying, 
adjectival genitives. We may perhaps render: “régimes of all 
kinds, some strict, some lax.”  érirndetyara atagias is almost 
an oxymoron ; it seems to mean nothing more than “the principle 
of laissez-faire,” 

a6, «at Bpwcews was rejected by Ast, and Bp. was emended to 
aBpérnros by Orelli, and to yuepwoews by Hermann. Wagner 
would change Bpwydrwv to Swuzdrwv. Schanz follows Ast. 
Though it is difficult I prefer the MS. reading. I would put 
a comma after Bpdcews and supply ravroia éererndedpara with 
it, taking the words to mean “various fashions of feeding oneself.” 
The counterpart to this is @ variety of taste in articles of food, and 
that is the variety next mentioned. I even think that the intro- 
duction of the second variety—by a dya—would be too abrupt 
without the preceding xat Bpdcews. We shall see presently why 
he brings in the bodily appetites. (Cp. on d 7 below.) 

bil. atrav is “of their previous selves,” ie, “of their natures.” 

b5. The tiva indicates that the Ath. does not insist on the 
historical truth of the myth of Triptolemus; someone, at all 
events, at some time introduced corn as a new food. 

b6. Many edd. have adopted Ald.’s unnecessary change of pi 
to nde—The article with xpdvw after » is peculiar; I think 


“we ought to read zw for the MS. rw.—As at 780b6 and e1 (see 


Burnet’s notes), the margin, by pov, sHows what the original scribe’s 
mistake for pov had been. 

cl. The argument is that the survival of human sacrifices 
proves the existence of cannibalism in the past. Further, the 
Orphic vegetarianism and the Orphic sacrificial offerings, on the 
other hand, are indications of very opposite feelings as to methods 
of feeding, and tastes in food, thus establishing the appositeness of 
the ravroia, and mavrodumrd at a6 and 7. 

c3. For dre cp. Porson’s note on ola @ dre at Eur. Hee. 110. 
—Schanz’s érdApwv peév is clearly a better correction shan 
Stallb’s érdApwv for the MS, éroAuapev. The dé after réAavor 
corresponds to the peév after erdApwv ; there is an erasure over the 
o of éroApapev in A.—The order is, as usual, chiastic; food, 
ancrifices: sacrifices, food. 

c5. ayva is, so to speak, in quotation-marks; as if he had 
aid “in Orppic language, pure.” Cp. Horace, A.P. 392 victu 
foedo deterruit Orpheus; foedo being used, in the technical 
Orphic sense, for all animal food; not, as Orelli, “the food of 
beasts,” nor, as others “ cannibalism.” 
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C7. ‘Opditot tives Aeydpevor Bior ey. Hy. Tots Tore, “what is 
generally spoken of as the Orphic rule of life was fullowed by our 
race in those days.” The wv emphasizes the unity of human 
nature in all ages; the intimation is that modes of thought and 
taste which had once existed could qv.te possibly be recalled. 

C8. €xdpevor, as the direct opposite of daretyovto and dzexé- 
pevot, 18 “insisting on”-—Schneider sectantes; they mad it part 
of their religion to eat what was not animal, 

d2. a7’: MSS. Bekker’s rejection of the a gives us on the 
whole a better sentence than either Steph.’s d y’ or Winckelmann’s 
avr or Stalb.’s dvr’. The dittugraphy of the a is more likely to 
have happened than the corruption of y to r.—There remains, 
however, rather a superfluity of conjunctions; the first Kal 
merely emphasizes opddpa.—-xal opddpa Aeydpueva, “what is very 
widely current.” 

a7. It is implied, though not said, that re voi'rous é£js——-the 
next step in his train of thought—would explain why the 
preceding one had been taken. As at 78149, the Ath, shows 
a consciousness that the order of his mental processes is somewhat 
obscure. It has been suggested above that the Spartan and 
Cretan institution of the syssitia points the way by which a 
complete regulation of the home and family life may be secured in 
the interests of the state The Ath. next turns to consider the 
things in human nature which want regulating. ‘I'hese turn out 
to be the natural appetites, which, in certain aspects, may become, 
or be attended by, vooypara (783 44). His solution is that all 
these appetites must be enlisted in the service of the community : 
otherwise there will be moral disease. 

10. xpetas kal ériOvpias: a hendiadys, “ imperative desire” ; 
i.e, desire whose satisfaction is a necessity of existence.—avra Tots 
avOpwrows HpTnpyeva éx ... means that these three desires are 
the cardinal factors in human nature—the two first, in its indi- 
vidual, the last in its racial aspect. 

dll. As in 728c4 with 6 re rvywv Kai pa TvyXavuV, 80 
here the variety between dyopuévors and ayGeiow seems to have 
no special significance, but to be due to a desire for variety in sound 
and rhythm. 

e 2. Hv wéps dracay, like mepi aravra raura at e 5, stands for 
a simple genitive; here it depends on épwra, there on érOupias. 

03. euduroy, like odpdurov at 771 7, is instinctive.—perrov 
olotpov Kal dvykourrias rov A., like the tBpe wrciory at a3 
below, suggests the lines along which the possessors of these cardinal 
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instincts may be Kakis dyduevor—in which case they become 
voonpara.—olotpov te Kal ayynkovotias: a hendiadys again, 
‘frenzied rebellion.” 

e 5. drorAnpovyra: this construction supposes that a riva is 
the subject to rparreev. 

e6. Avrns: this is the way desire works—by pain which craves 
alleviation. defy might no doubt be dispensed with, but it is more 
like an author’s than a scribe’s pleonasm. I am much attracted 
by Apelt’s suggestion (p. 12) that det Se¢tv—coming as it does after 
a final s—is a scribe’s error for orevdecv. omevduv, he notices, is 
just so used at Timaeus 86 c 1, in a passage very like this.—odas 
is the pleasures and desires which are thus half personified —an 
unusual use of the pronoun. 

783.43, UBpe mrcioty Kadpevos, “a reckless, wanton flame 
of passion.” 

a4—-bl. ad)... éemipponv: (1) I think the object to be sup- 
plied in thought with tpérovra—which, and not the rpérovta of 
L, I assume to be the right reading—is not the vooyjpara, but the 
people who are liable to them—#.e. the possessors of the appetites— 
the avrois of 782d 11, who-were to be rightly guided. (2) Ritter 
glances at the possibility that, though the restraints are said to be 
three, the Ath. is really thinking of only two—i.e. the terrors of the 
law (ep. d6 dreAnoovrés Tir vopots), and the sort of persuaston 
used in the wpooiuia which accompany the laws; but he is right, 
I think, in rejecting this idea, and regarding véyos here as force of 
habit. (3) I ‘think it probable that oPevvivruy is a scribe’s 
error, and that the Aldine and Vulgate oPevvivac is the correct 
reading. The scribe probably did not intend it (as Stallb. and 
Herm.) for a gen. abs. but for an imperative, forgetting the 
previous construction. .(As to the possibility of such a gen. abs 
cp.on 755d 6 above.) (Steph. may be right in reading rperovras, 
though the change of number is common in Plato in such cases, 
and the sing. is attested by the variant mperovra.) “In dealing 
with these three dangerous impulses, we must guide men’s eyes, 
beyond what is called delight, towards their true advantage, and 
must try, on the one hand, to restrain the dangerous tendencies 
by the three most potent influences of fear, habit, and philosophy ; 
and on the other, by calling in the aid of Music and Gymnastics, 
to quench their fire and allay the fury of their onset.” —The 
pévrot in a7 corresponds to the pev in a 5, thus adding, it 
seems to me, to the confirmation of the reading oPevvivat.— 


Ritter is right in saying that dywviows is almost predicative ; no 
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special presiding gods are meant, but the gods generally, in 
their capacity of patrons of gymnastic contests. 

In the last few pages of this book we seem to have detached sug- 
gestions of lines of argument, which a final revision wuuld have re- 
arranged and worked up intu a consecutiv» exposition. The chief 
points in it are; (1) The danger of leaving numan nature to itself ; 
(2) the great possibilities in the way of moulding human nature ; 
(3) the mistake of confounding acquired habits and prejudices with 
laws of nature. The poxsage from raidwr d¢ sy in b 2 to KaAGs in 
d4 occurs in L, but was originally absent from A and O. It 
begins in much the same way as Lk, VII. begins; this fact, and 
the detachment of the passage, are further indications that this 
part of the treatise has not received its final ordering. 

-b2. Gapev is used of the arrangement of topics in their imaginary 
legislation. 

b5. We are bound, I think, to accept the reading jvixa 
aduxopueda, though, as the text stands, it appears inexplicable. I 
would suggest that the corruption lies in the MSS. e’s 76 Eumpoo Ger. 
This phrase is common, especially with wpotérar—e.g. above, 765 b 4 
TpoiovTwv TwV Vow eis TOMpodOev-—and the neighbourhood of 
mpovovTwy here may have influenced the scribe; but the phrase 
will not fit either repaivorro av or qvixa aduxopeba, I would 
substitute ws for eis, and take ws as the correlative of the otto 
in b 3: “while the discussion advances on the same lines as 
it did when we came on the subject of the syssitia before, 
possibly our full tale of regulations will be made up.” The way 
the subject was reached above was through the question (779 d 5) 
“what has the legislator to say to men and women after they are 
married ?”——I would, with Burnet, accept Ritter’s arrangement of 
ras TowatTas .. . KaTowoueia as a parenthesis. (One Florentine 
MS. and most of the early texts read iva Kat dduxcpevor ets for nvixa 
dduxopefa, and this reading is retained by Stallb. and Herm. 
Schneider reads dre for 6 re, dd@ixwpefa for adixdueBa, and (like 
Ziirr.) retains the spurious eis before tds. Schanz abandons the 
passage as hopeless.) 

b8. The second great difficulty in this passage is the interpre- 
tation of td re érimpoobev .. . érimpooOev rounropeBa. — ext- 
mpoo-Oev troveio ar occurs above at 648 d in the sense of obtendere, 
The re seems to point back to the re in 6 re vouos at b 4. If a0, 
adrav may stand for vouwv, but more likely for trav curcrtiny, 
and +a érimpooOev atrov are “the necessary steps leading up to 
them,” which are to be made into screens, or defences, set up in 
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front of them. ‘ And the preliminaries to the syssitia, which are 
(equally) unregulated at present, we will reduce to order, and 
place before them as a screen or shelter.” The upshot of the 
passage then is this: “at the present stage of our inquiry we must 
be content to reserve the details of the regulation of private life, 
but I want you to remember what I said about the three cardinal 
impulses of human nature, for that is important.” 

c2. vuvdy: ie. at b 5 ff. 

d2. All recent editors except Schneider accept Steph.’s insertion 
of dv before ra viv. (Schneider prefers to read a for Ta.) 

d4. We are here brought back to the point from which we 
digressed in 779 e. 

5. avrovs: ie. rovs vupdious, implied in ra vupdixd. 

49. drodexvic Oa, like drodaiverOar at 780a1, is used for 
to produce. 

el. mdavres . . . wpd€ews, “all who take part in any kind of 
common work.” xoivwvoi is the important word. As union 
increases efficiency beyond the proportion of mere numbers, 80 
failure on the part of one of the united workers does more hari 
than if he were merely spoiling work of his own. 

e3. “7 Exovres vovv : ignorance, as well as carelessness, may catise 
failure. This furnishes one reason for the supervision practised 


by the committee of wise women—as to whom cp. Theaet. 149d 6. 


784 a1. ds ciAdueda: here, asin the yvixa ddixdueOa at 783d 5, 
many interpreters unaccountably translate the,aor. ind. as if it were a 
subj. with av. It is possible that the past tense stands for “ whom 
you are to assume that we have chosen,” but more likely Ritter is 
right in seeing here an additional sign of the lack of revision. 
When writing these words the author thought he had spoken of 
these female officials before. On revision he would have discovered 
his error. 

a2. tots adpxovotv: who the magistrates are who are to 
determine the composition of this body of female officials we are 
left to guess; possibly a committee of the vopodiAakes. (Stallb., 
after quoting Hermann’s (De vest. ii. p. '7) extraordinary statement 
that the custodes of the married pairs were some men and some 
women, apparently, in his next note, takes rpoordrrew dpyovet 
to mean “add to the number of (male) officials.” But, as Ritter 
says, Tpoorarrev never has this meaning in Plato. 

a3. ordray: ie. at what intervals fresh elections were to take 
place. 
a4. péxpe tpitov pépovs dpas: the proceedings at this daily 
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gathering are also left mostly to our imagination. Among other 
things we may conclude that twenly minutes was the minimum 
time of attendance, . 

@ 7. vmod (cp: Rep. 46146, and Laws 91705 rp pur: vy TumTe- 
Ow rAnyas ro KipuKos év TH dyopa KyplEavros dv veka peAdret 
turer Gat) : of the circumstances accompanying the laying of the 
injunctions on the wedded pair. It is the same nse which occurs 
as a term of music to denote the instrument which accompanies 
& song. 

b2. Sexéres: in the state of the Republic, where there were to 
be no husbands and wives, the time during which fathers and 
mothers were to proditce children “for the state” was twenty 
years (Rep. 460 e). 

b 3. érav, ‘in cases where.” 

b §. BovAevopéevous cis ta rpdodcpa éxarépors : for this use of 
eis for “as to,” or “in” cp. 77587 To pev eis xpHpata peyloty. 
Interpreters all follow Ficinus—whose transl, is prowt commodum 
utrisque est disiungantur—in taking the ets clause with diafed-yvv- 
wGac—“ be divorced for their mutual benefit,” Jowett. But the 
following sentence supports the view that it goes with BovAevope- 
vous, What the family conclave, with (if necessary) the help of 
the experts, had to decide was the terms of the separation, and in 
so doing to consider the interest of both parties. 

b7. At 929e ten vop..pvAaxes are called in to decide upon a 
divorce (for incompatibility of temper) along with ten of the female 
marriage officials. 

cl. The MSS. have ols dv éritpeywow oid tragwor: two 
violent assumptions have been made about this passage :—(1) that 
xai has dropped out before rdgwo, and (2) that émitperew here 


784 a 


means to order, to command. Nearly every editor has followed | 


Ald. in the former point., As to the second, Ast and L. & S&S. 
(who cite it erroneously) give Xen. An. vi. 5. 11 as a support for 
émurperewv in the sense of tubes. But érerpeev there means “he 
gave it into their charge to . . .,” “he assigned to them the duty 
of .. .” That is different from ratra émrerpeyev—with no 
persons mentioned—nsed for “he gave these commands.” (Cod. 
Voss, and a corrector of A altered rdfwor to rafovor) I believe 
that Burnet has restored the original reading by simply resolving 
ofSe into of 5% As he has kindly informed me, he takes rovrots 
éupéverv with both clauses: with the first it means “to abide by 
their reference to these arbiters,” and with the second “and by 
their decision on the point referred to them”—the whole being 
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equivalent tothe legal term éupévecy rH Stairy (e.g. Aristoph. Wasps, 
524); the disputants ie. are to acquiesce in the court, and act upon 
its decision, (It will, be seen that Burnet’s text would admit of 
the interpretation adopted by Winckelmann, who would read 
& ols dv éererpépwowy oid rdfwoe tovros éppéeverv, “to abide by 
the decision of those to whom these (ten vosodiAukes) intrust it.” 
But, as B. says, the original disputants are a much more appropriate 
subject to emitpeywor than the ten voyodiAaxes ; besides, it 
complicates the proceeding unduly, if we are to suppose a second 
delegation.— H. Richards would cut the knot by reading ois av 
éritdgwotv oide rovro éupeveey—the assumption being that 
[kat]... tagwo was a marginal variant.) 

c7. dvaypadey corresponds to our “post,” as used of defaulters. 

a2. For ev of the tribunal cp. above 754e8,—Steph. first 
recognized that ravde goes with aripyos, though in his, as in the 
earlier texts, it is written tov dé, and begins the next sentence.— 
Ficinus misinterpreted the next sentence in a curious manner, 
translating it ‘‘Nec nuptiis procreandisque liberis ulterius det 
operam : ac si id tentaverit” etc. 

d6. efoduv ... kat tysov: the “distinction” probably con- 
sisted in being attended by a train of servants. Stallb. notes that 
Theophr. Char. 25 represents the mean man as unwilling to buy a 
proper maid to attend his wife ets ras e£ddous, and that Dem. Adv. 
Olymp. 1182 describes a éraipa as eLddovs Aapmrpas efrorcav.— 
A has (ace. to Schanz) yevere*xwv, the third «€ being in an 
erasure. Burnet says this is corrected from an original yeveova 
tov (which J. G. Schneider conjectured); L and O have yevécewv 
with yevePAiwy in the margin. From a comparison of Ale. I. 
121¢7—tavry 7H NuEpg Bavidews yevePAra waoa Over Kat Eop- 
tafe. » Agia—where one MS, has yevéova, B concludes, no doubt 
rightly, that yeveova here is a mistake for yeveOAca. (Stallb. 
mentions this as a possible emendation, but rejects it.) It is not 
clear whether there was any difference between the emiteAccwoets 
and the yeve@A.a. Both appear to have been celebrated on the 
tenth day after the child’s birth. Cp. Aristoph. Av. 494 and 922. 
The former word, as Ast and Stallb. say, has a religious significance. 

785a1. The subject to ovy7 xeioOw is the regulations just 
recommended. 

a2. mparréc Ow, “they should be put in force.” 

a6. Burnet retains the original apyy of A, L and O, but differs 
from all other editors in putting a full stop after it. (Schanz 
adopts the early correction to dpyxzjv, and inserts as before wis.) 
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(wns apx7) would thus stand as a literal quotation of the formal 
words used in the register.—Burnet also retains the MS. zapa- 


yeypapOw, which many edd. have followed Orelli in changing to 
the inf. 


a6. The acc. rdv dpcOp.ov remains a difficulty. It seems to be 
an acc. of inner object: “ Jet there be add-d a writing piving the 
number,” Perhaps we onght to accept Orelli’s emendation. 

b2. yduov Se dpov: see above on 721 b 1.—The addition of 
Tov paxporarov xp. ad. is an indication that some variety in the 
enactment is conceivable. 
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